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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  Niam-siam.  Signification  of  the  namn.  General  charactcri»tie8.  Distinct 
nationality.  Complexion  and  tattooing.  Time  s|>ont  on  hn’r  drea'iiig. 
Friture  a la  ghire.  Favourite  adornments.  Weapons.  Sifiilierly  bearing. 
A nation  of  hunters.  Women  agriculturists.  The  l)C8t  beer  in  Africa. 
Cultivated  plants.  Domestic  animals.  Dogs.  Preparation  of  maize. 
Cannibalism.  Analogy  with  the  Fans  of  the  West  Coast.  Architecture. 
Power  of  the  princes.  Their  households.  Events  during  war.  Immunity 
of  the  white  man.  Wanton  de.stmction  of  elephants.  Unit  for  wild  fowl. 
Arts  and  manufactures.  Forms  of  grc<'ting.  Position  of  the  women.  An 
African  pastime.  Musical  taste.  Professional  jesters  and  minstrels.  Pray- 
ing machine.  Auguries.  Mourning  for  the  deail.  Disi>o«nl  of  the  dead. 
Genealogical  table  of  Niam-niam  princes. 

Long  before  Mehemet  Ali,  by  despatching  his  expeditions 
up  the  White  Nile,  had  made  any  important  advance  info 
the  interior  of  the  unknown  continent — before  even  a single 
sailing  vessel  had  ever  penetrated  the  grass-barriers  of  the 
Gazelle — at  a time  when  European  travellers  had  never 
ventured  to  pass  the  frontiers  of  that  portion  of  Central 
Africa  which  is  subject  to  Islamism — whilst  the  heathen 
negro  countries  of  the  Soudan  were  only  beginning  to  dawn 
like  remote  nebul®  on  the  undefined  horizon  of  our  geo- 
graphical knowledge — tradition  had  already  been  circulated 
about  the  existence  of  a people  with  whose  name  the  Mo- 
hammedans of  the  Soudan  were  accustomed  to  associato 
all  the  savagery  which  could  be  conjured  up  by  a fertile 
imagination.  Tlie  comparison  might  l)c  suggested  that  ju.st  us 
■ vob.  II.  n 
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lit  tlie  present  diiy,  iu  civilised  Europe,  iiuestions  eoneeriiinc; 
the  descent  of  men  from  apes  form  a subject  of  ordinary  con- 
versation, so  at  that  time  in  tlic  Soudan  did  liie  Niam-niam 
(under  the  supposition  that  tliey  were  {'raced  witli  tails)  si'rve 
lus  common  "round  for  all  ideas  that  iiertained  to  the  origin 
of  man.  This  people,  whose  existence  was  evoked  from  the 
mysterious  hordes  of  witches  and  goblins,  might  have  va- 
nished amidst  the  dim  obscurity  of  the  [irimeval  forests  if  it 
had  not  been  that  Alexandre  Dumas,  in  his  tale  of  ‘ nioinme 
ii  Queue,’  so  rich  in  its  charming  simplicity,  had,  exactly  at 
the  right  moment,  raised  a small  memorial  which  contributed 
to  its  preservation. 

'J'o  lift  in  a measure  the  veil  which  had  envclo|R'd  the 
.\iam-niam  with  this  legendary  and  magic  mystery  fell  to 
the  lot  of  my  predecessor  Piaggia,  that  straightforward  and 
intrepid  Italian  who,  animated  by  the  desire  of  ojioning  up 
some  reliable  insight  into  tliiur  real  habits,  had  resided  alone 
for  a whole  year  among.st  them.* 

I reckon  it  my  own  giKal  fortune  that  I wa.s  so  sixm  to 
follow  him  into  the  very  mid.st  of  this  cannibal  population. 
It  was  indeed  a periml  of  transition  from  the  age  of  tradition 
to  that  of  positive  knowledge,  but  I have  no  hesitation  in 
a.sserting  that  these  Niam-niam,  njiart  from  some  specialities 
which  will  always  ap|>ertain  to  the  human  race  so  long  as  it 
hangs  unconsciously  upon  the  breast  of  its  great  mother 
Nature,  are  men  of  like  passions  with  ourstdve.s,  erpially 
suliject  to  the  .same  .sentiments  of  grief  and  joy.  I have 
interchangeil  with  them  many  a jest,  and  I have  participated 
in  their  child-like  sports,  enlivened  by  the  animating  beating 
of  their  war-drums  or  by  the  simple  stinins  of  their  man- 
didins. 


* III  the  ‘ Bollctiiio  (Icllft  Six’,  (ii-ogr.  Ilaliami,’  ISfiS,  pp.  Ul-lCS,  tlio  Murqiiig 
O.  Antinori  Im-,  from  the  vertnil  eoiiimuniention.s  of  llie  traveller  himself,  most 
eonsclditioiisly  eolleeted  Pinggia's  cx|xrieiieos  and  olnurvatioiis  in  Ihccoiinlrv 
of  the  yiam-iiinm  during  his  residonev. 
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Tlie  name  Xiain-niam  * is  borrowed  from  the  dialect  of  the 
Dinka,  and  means  “ eaters,”  or  ratlier  “ great  eaters,”  mani- 
festly betokening  a reference  to  the  cannibal  jiropensities  of 
the  people.  This  designation  has  Ikm-ii  so  universally  incor- 
porated into  the  Arabic  of  the  Soudan,  that  it  seems  unad- 
visable  to  substitute  for  it  the  word  “ Zandey,”  the  name  by 
which  tlio  people  are  known  amongst  t heiu-'elves.  Since 
among  the  ^lohammculans  of  the  Soudan  the  term  Xlam- 
niam  (plur.  Niamah-niam)  is  principally  associated  with  the 
idea  of  cannibalism,  the  same  designation  is  sometimes 
applied  by  them  to  other  nations  who  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  true  Niam-niam,  or  “ Zandey,”  except  the 
one  characteristic  of  a predilection  for  eating  human  flesh. 
The  neighbouring  nations  have  a variety  of  ajipellations  to 
denote  them.  The  Bongo  on  the  north  sometimes  call  them 
Mnndo,  and  sometimes  ManVanya;  in  the  country  behind 
these  are  the  Dyoor,  who  nniforndy  speak  of  them  as  the 
0-3Iadyaka ; the  tribe  of  the  Mittoo  on  the  east  give 
them  the  name  of  the  INfakkarakka,  or  Kakkarakka;  the 
Golo  style  them  Knnda ; whilst  among  the  ^lonbnttoo  they 
are  known  as  Babungera. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Niam-niam  country  lies  between 
the  fourth  and  sixth  parallels  of  north  latitude,  and  a line 
tlrawn  across  the  centre  from  eirst  to  west  would  corresponil 
with  the  watershed  between  the  basins  of  the  Nile  and  Tsad. 
My  own  travels  were  confined  exclusively  to  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  country,  which,  as  far  as  I could  understand, 
is  boiiudod  in  that  direction  by  the  upper  course  of  the 
Tondy ; but  in  that  district  alone  I became  ac(piainted  with 
as  many  as  thirty-five  indejiendent  chieftains  who  rule  over 
the  portion  of  Niam-niam  territory  that  is  traversed  by  the 
trading  companies  from  Khartoom. 

Of  the  extent  of  the  country  towards  the  west  I was  unable 


* It  should  again  b(!  mentioned  that  the  word  Niam-niam  is  a dissyllable, 
and  bus  the  Italian  pronunciation  of  Gn.im-gnnm. 
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to  gain  any  definite  information;  but  as  fur  as  the  land  is 
known  to  the  Nubians  it  would  apjx^nr  to  cover  between  five 
and  six  degrees  of  longitude,  and  must  embrace  an  area  of 
about  48,000  square  miles.  The  population  of  the  known 
regions  is  at  least  two  millions,  an  estimate  based  uiion  the 
number  of  armed  men  at  the  disjx)s»il  of  the  chieftains 
through  whoso  territory  I travelled,  and  upon  the  corre- 
8jK)iiding  rc|)orts  of  the  fighting  force  in  the  western  districts. 

No  traveller  could  possildy  find  himself  for  the  first  time 
surrounded  by  a group  of  true  Niam-niam  without  being 
ahnost  forced  to  confess  that  all  he  had  hitherto  witnessed 
amongst  the  various  races  of  Africa  was  comparatively  tame 
and  uninteresting,  so  remarkable  is  the  aspect  of  this  savage 
people.  No  one,  after  observing  the  promiscuous  inter- 
mingling of  races  which  (in  singular  contrast  to  the  unifor- 
mity of  the  soil)  j)revails  throughout  the  entire  district  of 
the  Gazelle,  could  fail  to  bo  struck  by  the  pronounced 
characteristics  of  the  Niam-niam,  which  make  them  capable 
of  being  identified  at  the  first  glance  amidst  the  w hole  series 
of  African  races.  As  a proof  of  this,  I may  introduce  a case 
in  point.  I was  engaged  one  day  in  taking  the  measure- 
ments of  a troop  of  Bongo  bearers,  when  at  once  I detected 
that  the  leader  of  the  baud  had  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
Niam-niam  typo.  I asked  him  how  it  hapjiened  that  he  was 
a “ nyare,”  i.e.,  a local  overseer,  among  the  Bongo,  when  the 
mere  shape  of  his  head  declared  him,  beyond  a doubt,  to  bo 
a Niam-niam.  To  the  amazement  of  all  who  were  present 
he  replied  that  he  was  born  of  Niam-niam  parents,  but  that 
it  had  been  his  fate  when  a child  to  be  conveyed  into  the 
country  of  the  Bongo.  This  is  an  example  which  serves  to 
demonstrate  how  striking  arc  the  distinctions  which  enable 
an  observer  to  carry  out  the  diagnosis  of  a negro  with  such 
certainty,  and  to  arrive  at  conclusions  which  ordinarily  could 
only  be  conjectured  by  noticing  his  apparel  or  some  external 
and  accidental  adornments. 
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I jirojKjse  in  tlie  present  ehapter  to  give  ii  brief  summary 
of  the  characteristics  of  tliis  Niiun-niam  people,  and  shall 
hope  so  to  explain  the  general  features  of  their  physiological 
and  osteological  aspect,  and  so  to  describe  the  details  of  their 
costume  and  ornaments,  that  1 may  not  fail  in  my  desire  to 
convey  a tolerably  correct  impression  of  this  most  striking  race. 

The  round  broad  heads  of  the  Xiam-niam,  of  which  the 
pro2>ortions  may  bo  ranked  among  the  lowest  rank  of  brachy- 
cephaly,  are  covered  with  the  thick  frizzly  hair  of  what 
are  termed  the  true  negroes;  this  is  of  an  extraordinary 
length,  and  arranged  in  long  plaits  and  tufts  Howing  over 
the  shoulders  and  sometimes  failing  as  low  ns  the  waist. 
The  eyes,  almond-slm})ed  and  somewhat  sloping,  are  shaded 
with  thick,  sharply-defined  brows,  and  are  of  remarkable 
size  and  fulness ; the  wide  space  between  them  testifies  to 
the  unusual  width  of  the  skull,  and  contributes  a mingled 
expression  of  animal  ferocity,  warlike  resolution,  and  inge- 
nuous candour.  A flat  square  nose,  a mouth  of  about  the 
same  width  as  the  nose,  with  very  thick  lips,  a round  chin, 
and  full  plump  cheeks,  complete  the  countenance,  which 
may  bo  described  as  circular  in  its  general  contour. 

The  hotly  of  the  Niam-niam  is  ordinarily  inclined  to  be 
fat,  but  it  does  not  commonly  exhibit  much  muscular 
strength.  The  average  height  does  not  exceed  that  of 
Europeans,  a stature  of  5 feet  10^  inches  being  the  tallest 
that  I measured.  The  upper  jtart  of  the  figure  is  long 
in  proportion  to  the  legs,  and  this  peculiarity  gives  a 
strange  character  to  their  movements,  although  it  docs  not 
impede  their  agility  in  their  war  dances. 

The  skin  in  colour  is  in  no  way  remarkable.  Like  that 
of  the  Bongo,  it  may  be  compared  to  the  dull  hue  of  a cake 
of  chocolate.  Among  the  women,  detached  instances  may 
be  found  of  various  shades  of  a c(>pper-coloured  complexion, 
but  the  ground-tint  is  always  the  same — an  earthy  red,  in 
contnwt  to  the  bronze  tint  of  the  true  Ethiopian  (Kushitic) 
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races  of  Nubia.  iVs  marks  of  nationality,  all  the  “Zumley” 
score  tlieuiselves  with  three  or  four  tattooed  squares  tilled 
up  with  dots;  they  place  these  indiscriminately  upon  the 
forehead,  the  temples,  or  the  cheeka  Tliey  have,  moreover, 
a figure  like  the  letter  X under  the  breasts ; and  in  some 
exceptional  cases  they  tattoo  the  l«)som  and  npi>er  parts  of 
the  ann  with  a variety  of  patterns,  cither  stripes,  or  dotted 
lines,  or  zigzags.  No  mutilation  of  the  body  is  practised  by 
either  sex,  but  this  remark  must  be  subject  to  the  one  ex- 
ception that  they  fall  in  with  the  custom,  common  to  tlie 
whole  of  Central  Africa,  of  tiling  the  incisor  teeth  to  a [x>int, 
for  the  purpose  of  effectunlly  griping  the  arm  of  an  adver- 
sary either  in  wrestling  or  in  single  combat. 

On  rare  occasions,  a piece  of  material  made  from  the  bark 
of  the  Urostigma  is  worn  as  clothing  ; but,  as  a general  rule, 
the  entire  costume  is  composed  of  skins,  which  are  fastened 
to  a girdle  and  form  a picturesque  drapery  about  the  loins. 
The  finest  and  most  variegated  skins  are  chosen  for  this  pur- 
pose, those  of  the  genet  and  colobus  lieing  held  in  the  highest 
estimation ; the  long  black  tail  of  the  quereza  monkey  {Colobus) 
is  also  fastened  to  the  dress.  Only  chieftains  and  meml)ei-s 
of  royal  blood  have  the  privilege  of  covering  the  head  with 
a skin,  that  of  the  serval  being  most  generally  designated 
for  this  honour.  In  crossing  the  dewy  stepjxis  in  the  early 
morning  during  the  rainy  season,  the  men  are  accustomed  to 
wear  a largo  antelope  hide,  which  is  fastened  round  the 
neck,  and,  falling  to  the  knees,  effectually  protects  the  borly 
from  the  cold  moisture  of  the  long  grass.  A covering,  which 
always  struck  me  as  very  graceful,  was  formed  from  the  skin 
of  the  harness  bu.sh-bock  {A.  scripta),  of  which  the  dazzling 
white  stripes  on  a yellowish  ground  never  fail  to  be  very 
effective.  The  sons  of  chieftains  wear  their  dress  looped  up 
on  one  side,  so  that  one  log  is  left  entirely  liaro. 

The  men  take  an  amount  of  trouble  in  arranging  their 
hair  which  is  alinnst  incredible,  whilst  nothing  could  be  more 
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simple  and  unprotondin"  than  the  ordinary  head-gear  of  the 
women.  It  would,  iiuleiHl,  ho  a matter  of  sonic  ditlieulty  to 
<liscover  any  kind  of  plaits,  tufts,  or  top-knots  which  has 
not  already  been  tried  by  the  Niam-niain  men.  The  hair  is 
usually  parted  right  down  the  middle ; towards  the  forehead 
it  branches  ofl‘,  so  as  to  leave  a kind  of  triangle;  from  the 
fork  which  is  thus  formed  a tuft  is  raised,  and  carried  back 
tf)  be  fastened  behind  ; on  cither  side  of  this  tuft  the  hair  is 


Kx  iiurkuMc  lifatl-Uniw  of  the  Nlam-nltun. 


arranged  in  rolls,  like  the  ridges  and  crevices  of  a melon. 
Over  the  temples  sejiarate  rolls  are  gathered  up  into  knots, 
from  which  hang  more  tufts,  twisted  like  cord,  that  fall 
ju  bunches  all  round  the  neck,  three  or  four  of  the  long<‘st 
tresses  being  allowed  to  go  free  over  the  breast  and  shoulders. 
The  women  dress  their  hair  in  a simpler  but  somewhat 
similar  manner,  omitting  tlie  long  plaits  and  tufts.  The 
most  peculiar  head-gear  that  I Sivw  was  upon  some  men  who 
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came  from  the  territory  of  Keefa,  and  of  this  a representa- 
tion is  given  in  the  accompanying  portrait.  These  people 
reminded  me  very  much  of  the  description  given  by  Living- 
stone of  tlie  Balonda,  that  people  of  Londa,  on  the  Zambesi, 
which  ho  came  across  during  his  first  journey.  The  head  is 
encircled  by  a series  of  rays  like  the  glory  which  adorns  the 
likeness  of  a saint.  This  circle  is  composed  entirely  of  the 
man’s  own  hair,  single  tresses  being  taken  from  all  parts  of 
the  head  and  stretched  tightly  over  a hoop,  which  is  orna- 
mented with  cowries.  The  hoop  is  fastened  to  the  lower 
rim  of  a straw  hat  by  means  of  four  wires,  which  are 
drawn  out  before  the  men  lie  down  to  sleep,  when  the 
whole  arnmgement  admits  of  being  folded  back.  This  ela- 
borate coiflfure  demands  great  attention,  and  much  time 
must  be  devoted  to  it  every  day.  It  is  only  the  men  who 
wear  any  covering  at  all  upon  their  head : they  use  a 
cylindrical  hat  without  any  brim,  square  at  the  top  and 
always  ornamented  with  a waving  plume  of  feathers ; the 
hat  is  fastened  on  by  large  hair-pins,  made  either  of  iron, 
copper,  or  ivory,  and  tipped  with  crescents,  tridents,  knobs, 
and  various  other  devices. 

A very  favourite  decoration  is  formed  out  of  the  incisor 
teeth  of  a dog  strung  together  under  the  hair,  and  hanging 
along  the  forehead  like  a fringe.  The  teeth  of  different 
rodentia  likewise  are  arranged  as  ornaments  that  resemble 
strings  of  coral.  Another  ornament,  far  from  uncommon, 
is  cut  out  of  ivory  in  imitation  of  lions’  teeth,  and  arranged 
in  a radial  fashion  all  over  the  breast,  the  effect  of  the 
white  substance  in  contrast  with  the  dark  skin  being  very 
striking.  Altogether  the  decoration  may  be  coasidered  as 
imposing  as  the  pointed  collar  of  the  days  of  chivalry,  and 
is  quite  in  character  with  the  warlike  nation  who  find 
their  pastime  in  hunting.  Glass  beads  are  held  in  far  less 
estimation  by  the  Niam-niam  than  by  the  neighbouring 
races;  and  only  that  la/.uli  blue  sort  which  I have  men- 
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tioned  as  known  in  tlie  Kbnrioom  market  by  the  name 
of  “mandyoor”  finds  any  favour  at  all  anionjrst  them. 
Cowries  are  often  used  to  trim  the  girdles  ns  well  ns  the 
head-gear. 

The  principal  weapons  of  the  Niam-niam  are  their  lances 
and  their  trumbashes.  The  word  “trumbash,”  which  has 
been  incorporated  into  the  Arabic,  of  the  Soudan,  is  the 
term  employed  in  Scnnaar  to  denote  generally  all  the 
varieties  of  missiles  that  are  used  by  the  negro  races ; it 
should,  however,  properly  bo  applied  solely  to  tliat  sharp 
Hat  projectile  of  wood,  a kind  of  boomerang,  which  is  used 
for  killing  birds  or  hares,  or  any  small  game : when  the 
weapon  is  made  of  iron,  it  is  called  “ kulbeda.”  The  trum- 
bnsh  of  the  Xiam-niam*  consists  ordinarily  of  several  limbs 
of  iron,  with  jiointed  prongs  and  sharp  edges.  Iron  missiles 
very  similar  in  their  shajx;  are  found  among  the  tribes  of 
the  Tsad  basin ; and  a weapon  constructed  on  the  same 
principle,  the  “changer  manger,”  is  in  use  among  the 
Marghy  and  the  Musgoo. 

The  trumbashes  are  always  attached  to  the  inside  of  the 
shields,  which  are  woven  from  the  Spanish  reed,  and  are 
of  a long  oval  form,  covering  two-thirds  of  the  body ; they 
are  ornamented  with  black  and  white  crosses  or  other 
devices,  and  are  so  light  that  they  do  not  in  the  least 
impede  the  combatants  in  their  wild  leaps.  An  expert 
Niam-niam,  by  jumping  up  for  a moment,  can  protect  his 
feet  from  the  flying  missiles  of  his  adversarj'.  Bows  and 
arrows,  which,  as  handled  by  the  Bongo,  give  them  a 
certain  advantage,  are  not  in  common  use  among  the 
Niam-niam,  who  possess  a peculiar  weapon  of  attack  in 
their  singular  knives,  that  have  blades  like  sickles.  The 
Monbuttoo,  who  are  far  more  skilful  smiths  than  the  Niam- 
niam,  supply  them  with  most  of  these  weajMiis,  receiving 

• The  accompanying  illuotratioii  (pitgo  10)  gives  exaraplea  of  flve  Uiflerent 
forms  of  trumbaBh. 
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Ill  return  a heavy  kind  ol‘  lunee,  that  is  adapted  for  tlie 
elephant  and  huHalu  chase. 


M'iniiUr**,  tninitn^lit  s.  niul  Hlnrltl  tif  liir  \iAtn>tiiuiii. 
vTlif  «»lik'UI  In  rcpivM;i»u.>«l  in  ibrec  difli-n-nt 
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iSiicli  are  tlie  details  with  which  I present  the  render  with 
niy  pirtmit  of  the  Niiiiii-niaiu  in  his  full  accoutrement  of 
war.  With  his  lance  in  one  hand,  his  woven  shield  and 
truinbash  in  the  other — with  his  scimitar  in  his  "irdle,  and 
his  loins  encircled  hy  a skin,  to  which  are  attuclied  the  tails 


of  several  animals — adorned  on  his  breast  and  on  his  fore- 
head by  strings  of  teeth,  the  trophies  of  war  or  of  the 
chase — his  long  hair  floating  freely  over  his  nock  and 
shoulders — his  largo  keen  eyes  gleaming  from  beneath  his 
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licavy  brow — his  white  and  pointed  teeth  shining  from 
between  his  parted  lij)S — he  advnnees  with  a firm  and  defiant 
hearing,  so  that  tlie  stranger  as  he  gazes  u{)on  him  may 
well  behold,  in  this  true  son  of  the  African  wilderness, 
every  attribute  of  the  wildest  savagery  that  may  be  con- 
jured up  by  the  Iwldest  flight  of  fancy.  It  is  therefore  by 
no  means  diflicult  to  account  for  the  deep  impression  made 
by  the  Xiam-niam  on  the  fanbustic  imagination  of  the 
Soudan  Arabs.  I have  seen  the  wild  Bishareen  and  other 
Bedouins  of  the  X'ubian  deserts ; I have  gazed  with  admi- 
ration uiwn  the  stately  war-dress  of  the  Abyssinians;  I 
have  been  riveted  with  surjunse  at  the  supple  forms  of  the 
mounted  Baggara : but  nowhere,  in  any  part  of  Africa,  have 
I ever  come  across  a people  that  in  every  attitude  and  every 
motion  exhibited  so  thorough  a mastery  over  all  the  circum- 
stances of  war  or  of  the  chase  as  these  Xiam-niam.  Other 
nations  in  comj)arison  seemed  to  me  to  fall  short  in  the 
jHirfect  ease — I might  almost  say,  in  the  dramatic  grace — that 
characterised  their  every  movement. 

In  describing  this  people,  it  is  hard  to  determine  how 
fur  they  ought  to  be  designated  as  a nation  of  hunters,  or 
one  of  agriculturists,  the  two  occupations  apj)arently  being 
ecpially  distributed  between  the  two  sexes.  The  men  most 
studiously  devote  themselves  to  their  hunting,  and  leave 
the  culture  of  the  soil  to  be  carried  on  exclusively  by  the 
women.  Occasionally,  indeed,  the  men  may  bring  home  a 
supply  of  fruits,  tubers  and  fungust-s  from  their  e.xcursions 
through  the  forests,  but  practically  they  do  nothing  for 
the  supjmrt  of  their  families  beyond  providing  them  with 
game.  The  agriculture  of  the  Xiam-niam,  in  contrast  with 
that  of  the  Bongo,  involves  but  a small  outlay  of  labour. 
The  more  limited  area  of  the  arable  land,  the  larger  number 
of  inliabitants  that  are  settled  on  every  square  mile,  the 
greater  productiveness  of  the  soil,  of  which  in  some  districts 
the  exuberance  is  unsurpassed — all  combine  to  make  the 
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cuUiviition  of  the  country  supremely  easy.  Tlie  entire  land 
is  pre-eminently  rich  in  many  spontaneous  prwluets,  animal 
and  vegetable  alike,  that  conduce  to  the  direct  maintenance 
of  human  life. 

The  Eleusine  coraeana  (the  “ raggi  ” of  the  East  Indies), 
a cereal  which  I had  found  only  scantily  propagated  among 
the  people  that  I have  hitherto  described,  is  here  the  staple 
of  cultivation  ; sorghum  in  most  districts  is  quite  imknown, 
and  maize  is  only  grown  in  inconsiderable  quantities. 

Here,  as  in  AI)yasinia  (where  its  product  is  called  tocusso), 
eleusine  affords  a material  for  a very  palatable  boor.*  In 
the  Jlohammedan  Soudan  the  inhabitants,  from  cold  fer- 
mented sorghum-dough,  extract  the  well-known  merissa ; 
and  by  first  warming  the  dough,  and  exercising  more 
care  and  patience  in  the  process,  is  made  the  bilbil  of  the 
Takareer ; neither  of  these  beverages,  however,  to  our  palate 
would  be  much  sujierior  to  sour  pap : even  the  booza  of 
Egypt,  made  though  it  is  from  wheat,  is  hardly  in  any 
respect  superior  in  quality.  But  the  drink  which  by  the 
Niain-niam  is  prepared  from  their  eleusine  is  really  capable, 
from  the  skill  with  which  it  is  manipulated,  of  laying  a 
fair  claim  to  be  known  ns  heer.  It  is  quite  briglit;  it  is  of 
a reddish-pale  brown  colour,  and  it  is  regularly  brewed  from 
the  malted  grain,  without  the  addition  of  any  extraneous 
ingredient;  it  has  a pleasant,  bitter  flavour,  derived  from 
the  dark  husks,  which,  if  they  were  mixed  in  their  natural 
condition  with  the  dough,  would  impart  a twang  that 
would  be  exceedingly  unpalatable.  How  large  is  the  pro- 
portion of  beer  consumed  by  the  Niam-niam  may  be 
estimated  by  simply  observing  the  ordinary  way  in  which 
they  store  their  corn.  As  a regular  rule,  there  are  three 
granaries  allotted  to  each  dwelling,  of  which  two  are  made 

• Tho  browing  of  beer  from  malte<l  elonaiiio  is  practisod  in  many  of  tho 
heathen  negro  countries;  and  in  South  Africa  tlic  Makalakn,  a brancli  of 
the  great  Baiitoo  race,  are  said  to  devote  a conaiderablo  attention  to  it. 
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to  suffice  for  tlic  sujijily  wliicli  is  to  cniitrilmte  tlie  meal 
ncccssarv  for  tlic  lious(;liol(l ; tlx;  other  is  entirely  devoted 
to  tlie  grain  tliat  has  In'cn  malted. 

^lanioe,  sweet  jK)tatoes,  yams,  and  eolocasim  are  cultivated 
witli  little  trouble,  and  rarely  fail  to  yield  excellent  crops. 
Plantains  arc  only  occasionally  seen  in  the  east,  and  from 
the  districts  in  which  I travelled,  I should  judge  that  they 
are  not  a main  support  of  life  at  any  latitude  higher  than 
•P  N.  Siigar-eanes  anil  oil-palms  entirely  failed  in  this 
part  of  the  land,  but  I was  informed  that  they  were  ns 
plentiful  in  Keefa’s  territory  as  they  are  among  the  Mon- 
biittoo. 


(’!«>'  ft  of  till*  Ntaiii-ninin- 


All  the  Niam-niam  are  tobacco-smokers.  Tlieir  name  for 
the  NieoliuiM  iahucum  is  “ gundey,’’  and  they  are  the  only 
]ieople  of  the  Ihihr-el-Glia/al  district  that  have  a sjiecial 
designation  for  the  plant.  The  other  .sort,  N.  rustica,  which, 
on  the  contniry,  has  a Iwal  ajipellation  in  nearly  every 
dialect  of  the  neighbouring  nations  (apparently  denoting 
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tlmt  tile  plant  is  indifii  iunis  to  Central  Africa)  is  utterly 
unknown  throughout  the  country.  The  people  smoke  from 
clay  pipes  of  peculiar  form,  consisting  of  elongated  howls 
without  steins.  Like  other  negro  races  that  remain  un- 
tainted by  Islamism,  they  abstain  from  ever  chewing  the 
tobacco. 


Nlani-niiini  Dug. 


In  broad  terms,  it  may  be  stated  that  no  cattle  at  all 
exists  in  the  land  ; the  only  domestic  animals  are  poultiy  and 
dogs.  The  dogs  belong  to  a small  breed  resembling  the  wolf- 
dog,  but  with  short  sleek  hair ; they  have  ears  that  are  large 
anil  always  erect,  and  a short  curly  tail  like  that  of  a young 
pig.  They  are  usually  of  a bright  yellowish  tan  colour,  and 
very  o.'ten  have  a white  stripe  upon  the  neck;  their  lanky 
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muzzle  projects  somewhat  abruptly  from  nn  arched  fore- 
head ; tlieir  legs  are  short  and  straight,  thus  demonstrating 
tliat  the  animals  liave  nothing  in  common  with  the  terrier 
breed  depicted  upon  the  walls  of  Egy|itian  temples,  and  of 
which  the  African  origin  has  never  been  proved.  Like  dogs 
generally  in  the  Nile  district,  they  are  deficient  in  the  dew- 
claws  of  the  hind-feet.  They  are  made  to  wear  little  wooden 
bells  round  their  necks,  so  that  they  should  not  be  lost  in 
the  long  steppe  grass.  After  the  pattern  of  their  masters^ 
they  are  inclined  to  be  corpulent,  and  this  projiensity  is 
enconmged  as  much  as  possible,  dogs’  flesh  being  esteemed 
one  of  the  choicest  delicacies  of  the  Niam-niam. 

Cows  and  goats  are  familiar  only  by  report,  although  it 
may  happen  occasionally  that  some  are  brought  in  as  the 
result  of  raids  that  have  been  perpetrated  upon  the  adjacent 
territories  of  the  Babuckur  and  the  Jlittoo.  There  would 
hardly  seem  to  be  any  specific  words  in  the  language  to 
denote  either  sheep,  donkeys,  horses,  or  camels,  which, 
according  to  common  conception,  would  all  come  very  much 
under  the  category  of  fabulous  animals. 

Although  the  Kiam-niam  have  a few  carefully-prepared 
dishes  of  which  they  partake,  in  a general  way  they  eshihit 
as  little  nicety  or  choice  in  their  diet  as  is  shown  by  all 
the  tribes  (with  the  remarkable  exception  of  the  Dinka)  of 
the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  district.  The  most  palatable  mess  that  I 
found  amongst  them  was  composed  of  the  pulp  of  fresh 
maize,  ground  while  the  grain  is  still  soft  and  milky,  cleansed 
from  the  bran,  and  prepared  carefully  so  that  it  was  not 
burnt  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  The  mode  of  preparation  is 
rather  ingenious.  A little  water  having  been  put  over  the 
fire  till  it  is  just  beginning  to  boil,  the  raw  meal,  which  has 
previously  been  rolled  into  small  lumps,  is  very  gently  shaken 
in,  and,  having  been  allowed  to  simmer  for  a time,  the  whole 
is  finally  stirred  up  together. 

The  acme,  liowever,  of  all  earthly  enjoyments  would  seem 
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to  be  meat.  “ Jfoat ! meat ! ” is  tlie  watchword  tliat  resounds 
in  all  their  cainpaigu.s.  In  certain  places  and  at  particular 
seasons  the  abimdaneo  of  game  is  very  large,  and  it  might 
readily  be  imagined  that  the  one  prevailing  and  permanent 
idea  of  this  people  would  be  how  to  chase  and  secure  their 
booty ; but,  as  I have  remarked  before,  there  is  no  greater 
evidence  of  the  real  difference  between  the  disposition  of 
nations  than  that  which  is  afforded  by  their  general  expression 
for  food.  As,  for  example,  the  Bongo  verb  “ to  eat  ” is  “ mony,” 
which  is  their  ordinary  designation  of  sorghum,  their  com  ; 
so  the  Niam-niam  word  is  identical  w ith  “ pushyoh,”  which 
is  their  common  name  for  meat. 

Just  as  in  his  investigation  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  the  naturalist  is  attracted  to  the  very  lowest 
organizations  because  they  contain  the  germs  of  the  higher 
and  more  complicated,  in  the  same  degree  does  the  interest 
of  the  traveller  centre  upon  the  simple.st  development  of 
culture,  because  ho  knows  that  it  is  the  embryo  of  the  most 
advanced  civilization. 

The  accuracy  of  the  report  of  the  cannibalism  which  has 
uniformly  been  attributed  to  the  Niam-niam  by  every  nation 
which  has  had  any  knowledge  at  all  of  their  existence, 
would  be  questioned  by  no  one  who  had  a fair  opportunity 
of  investigating  the  origin  of  my  collection  of  skulls.  To  a 
general  rule,  of  course,  there  may  he  exceptions  here  as 
elsewhere  ; and  I own  that  I have  heard  of  other  travellers 
to  the  Niam-niam  lands  who  have  visited  the  territories  of 
Tombo  and  Bazimbey,  lying  to  the  west  of  my  route,  and 
who  have  ndurned  without  having  witnessed  any  proof  of 
the  practice.  Piaggia,  moreover,  resided  for  a considerable 
time  in  those  very  districts,  and  yet  was  only  once  a witne.ss 
of  anything  of  the  kind  ; and  that,  as  ho  records,  w as  upon  the 
occasion  of  a campaign,  when  a slaughtered  foe  was  devoured 
from  actual  bloodthirstines.s  and  hatred.  From  my  own 
knowledge,  too,  I can  mention  chiefs,  like  Wando,  who 
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vohcmently  repuiliated  tlie  idea  of  oatinf;  Imniun  flesh,  al- 
fhougli  their  constant  engagement  in  war  furnished  them 
with  ample  opportunity  for  gratif\ing  their  ta.sto  if  they 
desired.  But  still,  taking  all  things  into  account,  as  well 
what  I heard  as  what  1 saw,  I can  have  no  hesitation  in 
asserting  that  the  Niam-niam  are  anihrojtophagi ; that 
they  make  no  secret  of  their  savage  craving,  hut  osteii- 
tatiou.sly  string  the  teeth  of  their  victims  around  their  necks, 
adorning  the  stakes  erected  beside  their  dwellings  for  the 
exhibition  of  their  trophies  with  the  skulls  of  the  men  whom 
they  have  devoured.  Ilunian  fat  is  universally  sold.  When 
eaten  in  eon8i<lerablo  quantity,  this  fat  is  presumed  to 
have  an  intoxicivting  effect ; but  although  I heard  this 
stated  as  a fact  by  a number  of  the  people,  I never  could 
discover  the  foundation  upon  which  they  based  this  strango 
l>elief. 

In  times  of  war,  people  of  all  ages,  it  is  reported,  are  eaten 
up,  more  especially  the  aged,  ns  forming  by  their  helpless- 
ness an  easier  prey  to  the  rapacity  of  a conqueror;  or  at 
any  time  should  any  lone  and  .solitary  individual  die,  un- 
cared  for  and  unheeded  by  relatives,  ho  would  be  sure  to  bo 
devoured  in  the  very  district  in  which  ho  lived.  In  short, 
all  who  with  ourselves  would  be  consigned  to  the  knife  of 
the  anatomist  would  here  be  disposcnl  of  by  this  melancholy 
destiny. 

I have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  how  the  Nubians 
asserted  that  they  knew  cases  in  which  llongo  bearers  who 
had  died  from  fatigue  had  been  dug  out  from  the  graves  in 
which  they  had  been  buried,  and,  according  to  the  state- 
ments of  Niam-niam  themselves — who  did  not  disown  their 
cannibalism — there  were  no  bodies  rejected  ns  unfit  for  food 
except  those  which  had  died  from  some  loathsome  cutaneous 
disease.  In  opposition  to  all  this,  I feel  bound  to  record 
that  there  are  some  Niam-niam  who  turn  with  such  aversion 
from  any  consumption  of  human  flesh  that  they  would 
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j)firomptoiily  rofnso  to  oat  out  of  the  .same  dish  witli  any 
ono  who  was  a cannil)al.  The  Xiam-niam  may  be  said  to  bo 
goiiorally  particular  at  tlicir  meals,  and  when  several  are 
drinking  together  they  may  each  be  ob.served  to  wipe  the 
rim  of  the  drinking  vessel  before  pa.s.sing  it  on. 

Of  late  years  our  knowledge  of  Central  Africa  has  been  in 
matiy  way.s  enlarged,  and  various  woll-authcnticate  l reports 
of  the  cauuibalisin  of  some  of  its  inhabitants  have  been 
cireulatcd ; but  no  explanation  which  can  be  offered  for  this 
unsolved  problem  of  psychology  (whether  it  be  considered  as 
a vestige  of  heathen  worship,  or  whether  it  bo  regarded  as 
a resource  for  supplying  a deficiency  of  animal  foot!)  can 
mitigate  the  horror  that  thrills  through  us  at  ewry  repe- 
tition of  the  account  of  the  hideous  and  revolting  custom. 
Among  all  the  nations  of  Africii  upon  whom  the  imputation 
of  this  odious  custom  notoriously  rests,  the  Fan,  who  dwell 
upon  tlie  equatorial  coasts  of  the  west,  have  the  repute  of 
being  the  greatest  rivals  of  the  Niara-niam.  Eye-witne.sses 
agree  in  affirming  that  the  Fan  barter  tlicir  dead  among 
themselves,  and  that  cases  have  been  known  where  corpses 
already  buried  have  been  disinterred  in  order  that  they 
might  be  devoured.  According  to  their  own  accounts,  the 
Fan  migrated  from  the  north-east  to  the  western  coast.  In 
various  particulars  they  evidently  have  a .strong  affinity  with 
the  Niam-niam.  Both  nations  have  many  points  of  resem- 
blance in  dress  and  customs:  alike  they  file  their  teeth  to 
sharp  points;  they  dress  themselves  in  a material  made  from 
bark,  and  stain  their  bodies  with  red  wood ; the  chiefs  wear 
leojiard  skins  as  an  emblem  of  their  rank;  and  all  the  people 
lavisli  the  same  elaborate  care  upon  the  arrangement  of 
their  tresses.  The  comidexion  of  the  Fan  is  of  the  same 
copper-brown  as  that  of  the  Xiam-niam,  and  they  indulge 
in  similar  orgies  and  wild  danc«*s  at  the  period  of  every 
full  moon ; they  moreover  pursue  the  same  re.stless  hunter 
life.  They  would  apjx'ar  to  Iw  the  same  of  whom  the  old 
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Portuguese  writers  have  siioken  under  the  name  of  “Yagas,” 
and  who  are  said,  at  tlio  beginning  of  the  seventcentli 
century,  to  have  laid  waste  tlie  kingdom  of  Loango. 

No  regular  towns  or  villages  exist  throughout  the  Xiani- 
niam  country.  The  huts,  grouped  into  little  hamlets,  are 
scattered  about  the  cultivated  districts,  which  are  separatisl 
from  one  another  l)y  large  tracts  of  wilderness  many  miles  in 
extent.  The  residence  of  a prince  differs  in  no  respect  from 
that  of  ordinary  subjects,  except  in  the  larger  number  of 

buts  provided  for  himself 
and  his  wives.  The  hareem 
collectively  is  called  a “bodi- 
moh.”  • 

The  architecture  of  the 
eastern  Niam-niam  corre- 
sjwnds  very  nearly  with  what 
may  be  seen  in  many  other 
jiarts  of  Central  Africa.  The 
conical  roofs  are  higher  and 
more  pointed  than  those  of 
the  llongo  and  Dinka,  having 
a projection  beyond  the  clay 
walls  of  the  hut,  which  aflbrds 
a good  shelter  from  the  rain. 
This  projection  is  supported 
by  post.s,  which  give  the  whole 
building  the  semblance  of 
being  surrounded  by  a veran- 
dah. The  huts  that  are  used 
for  cooking  have  roofs  still 
more  pointed  than  those  which  serve  for  sleeping.  Other 
little  huts,  with  bell  shapcd  roofs,  erected  in  a goblet-shaj)e 
upon  a substructure  of  clay,  and  furnished  with  only  one 


Kiam-nlam  Granary. 
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small  npoi  ture,  are  called  “ bamogoe,”  aud  are  set  apart,  as 
being  secure;  I'roin  the  attacks  of  wild  boasts,  for  sleeping- 
places  of  the  boys,  as  soon 
us  they  arc  of  an  age  to 
be  separated  from  the 
adults. 

Every  .sovereign  prinee 
bears  the  title  of  “ Ilya,” 
whicli  is  pronounced  very 
much  like  the  French 
word  hien.  His  power  i.s 
limited  to  the  calling  to- 
gether of  the  men  who  are 
cajiable  of  bearing  arms, 
to  the  execution  in  person 
of  those  condemned  to 
death,  and  to  determining 
whether  there  shall  be 
peace  or  war.  Except  the 
ivory  and  the  moiety  of  elephant’s  flesh,  he  enjoys  no  other 
revenue;  for  his  means  of  subsistence  he  depends  upon  his 
farms,  which  are  worked  either  by  his  slaves  or  more 
generally  by  his  numerous  wives.  Towards  the  west,  where 
a flourishing  slave-trade  is  driven  to  the  cost  of  the  oppressed 
inhabitants  who  are  not  true  Zaudey,  a portion  of  the  tribute 
is  raised  by  a conscription  of  young  girls  and  boys,  a part  of 
the  purchase-money  paid  by  the  Darfoor  traders  to  the  chief 
being  handed  over  to  the  parents  who  are  thus  robbed  of 
their  children. 

Although  a Niam-niam  chieftain  disdains  external  pomp 
and  repudiates  any  ostentatious  display,  his  authority  in  one 
respect  is  quite  supreme.  Without  his  orders  no  one  would 
for  a moment  entertain  a thought  either  of  opening  war  or 
concluding  peace.  The  defiant  imperious  bearing  of  the 
chiefs  alone  constitutes  their  outward  dipgiity,  and  there  are 
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some  who  in  mujestic  clejxjrtnunt  niid  gesture  might  vie 
witli  any  potentate  of  the  earth.  The  dread  with  which  tliey 
inspire  their  suhjeets  is  incredible;  it  is  said  that  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  their  jxjwer  over  life  and  death  tliey 
will  occasionally  feign  fits  of  passion,  and  that,  singling 
out  a victim  from  the  crowd,  they  will  throw  a rope  about 
his  neck,  and  with  their  own  hands  cut  his  throat  with  one 
stroke  of  their  jagged  scimitar.  This  species  of  African 
“Caosarism”  vividly  recalls  the  last  days  of  Theodore,  King 
of  Abyssinia. 

The  eldest  son  of  a chief  is  considered  to  be  the  heir  to 
his  title  and  dignity,  all  the  other  sons  being  entrusted  with 
the  command  of  the  fighting  forces  in  separate  districts, 
and  generally  being  assigned  a certain  share  of  the  hunting 
booty.  At  the  death  of  a chief,  however,  the  firstborn  is 
frequently  not  acknowledged  by  all  his  brothers;  some  of 
them  perchance  will  support  him,  whilst  others  will  insist 
upon  their  right  to  become  independent  rulers  in  the  districts 
where  they  have  been  acting  as  “ behnky.”  Contentions  of 
this  character  arc  continually  giving  rise  to  every  kind 
of  aggression  and  repeated  deeds  of  violence.* 

Notwithstanding  the  general  warlike  spirit  displayed  by 
the  Xiam-niam,  it  is  a very  singular  fact  that  the  chieftains 
very  rarely  lead  their  own  people  into  actual  engagement, 
but  are  accustomed,  in  anxious  suspense,  to  linger  about  the 
environs  of  the  “ mbanga,”  ready,  in  the  event  of  tidings  of 
defeat,  to  decamp  with  their  wives  and  treasures  into  the 
most  inaccessible  swamps,  or  to  betake  themselves  for  con- 
cealment to  the  long  grass  of  the  steppes.  In  the  heat  of 
combat  each  discharge  of  lances  is  accomjianied  by  the 
loudest  and  wildest  of  battle-cries,  every  man  as  he  hurls  his 

* Of  the  tlnrty-flve  cbieflnius  who  rule  over  Iheeo  48,000  equnre  miles  of 
territory,  oomiinmtivel)- few  in  miy  wny  merit  tlie  dcsignntioii  of  king.  The 
most  |H)werfiil  ure  Kiinnn  and  Mvtio,  wLoie  deniinious  aie  in  extent  eiinnl  to 
uloiut  a dozen  of  the  othi'rs. 
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weiipoii  shouting  nioud  tlio  name  of  his  chief.  In  tlie  inter- 
vals hctwecn  successive  attacks  the  combatants  retire  to  a 
safe  di.stance,  and  mounting  any  eminence  that  may  present 
itself,  or  climbing  to  the  summit  of  the  hills  of  the  white 
ants,  which  sometimes  rise  to  a height  of  12  or  15  feet,  they 
proceed  to  assail  their  adversaries,  for  the  hour  together, 
in  the  most  ludicrous  manner,  with  every  invective  and 
every  epithet  of  contempt  and  defiance  they  can  command. 
During  the  few  days  that  we  were  obliged  to  defend  our- 
selves by  an  abattis  against  the  attacks  of  the  natives  in 
Wando’s  southern  territory,  we  had  ample  opportunity  of 
heiiring  these  accumulated  opprobriums.  We  could  hear 
them  vow  that  the  “ Turks  ” should  perish,  and  declare  that 
not  one  of  them  should  quit  the  country  alive ; and  then  we 
recognised  the  repeated  shout,  “To  the  caldron  with  the 
Turks!”  rising  to  the  eager  climax,  “Meat!  moat!"  It 
Wiis  emphatically  announced  that  there  was  no  intention  to 
do  auy  injury  to  the  white  man,  because  he  was  a stranger 
and  a new-comer  to  the  laud;  but  I-need  hardly  say  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  I felt  little  inclination  to  throw 
myself  upon  their  mercy. 

It  is  in  a measure  anticipating  the  order  of  events,  but 
I may  here  allude  to  the  remarkable  symlwlisnx  by  which 
war  was  declared  against  us  on  the  frontiers  of  Wando’s 
territory  when  wo  were  upon  our  return  journey.  Close  on 
the  path,  and  in  full  view  of  every  passenger,  three  objects 
wore  suspended  from  the  branch  of  a tree,  viz.  an  ear  of 
maize,  the  feather  of  a fowl,  and  an  arrow.  The  sight  seemed 
to  recall  the  defiant  message  sent  to  the  great  King  of 
I’ersia,  when  he  would  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  Scythia. 
Our  guides  readily  comprehended,  and  as  readily  explained, 
the  meaning  of  the  emblems,  which  were  desigpied  to  signify 
that  whoever  touched  an  ear  of  maize  or  laid  his  grasp  upon 
a single  fowl  would  assuredly  be  the  victim  of  the  arrow. 
Without  waiting,  however,  for  auy  depredations  on  our  part. 
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the  Niam-niam,  with  the  lusest  treachery,  attacked  us  on 
the  fallowing  day. 

In  hunting,  the  Niam-niam  employ  very  mucli  tlie  same 
eontrivaiice.s  of  traps,  pits,  and  snares  as  the  liongo ; but 
their  hattues  for  securing  tlie  larger  animals  are  conducted 
both  more  systematically  and  on  a more  extensive  scale. 

In  close  proximity  to  each  separate  group  of  hamlets,  and 
more  frequently  than  not  at  the  threshold  of  the  abodes  of 
the  local  chieftains  known  as  the  “ borrumbanga,”  or  “chief 
court,”  there  is  always  a huge  wooden  kettledrum,  made  of 
a liollow  stem  mounted  ujxin  four  feet.  The  sides  of  this 
are  tif  unequal  thickness,  so  that  when  the  drum  is  struck  it 
is  caj)able  of  giving  two  perfectly  distinct  sounds.  Aceonling 
to  the  mode  or  time  in  which  these  sounds  are  rendered, 
three  different  signals  are  denoted,  the  first  being  the  signal 
for  war,  another  that  for  hunting,  and  the  third  a summons 
to  a festival.  Sounded  originally  in  the  nibanga  of  the 
chief,  these  signals  arc  in  a few  minutes  repeated  on  the 
kettledrums  of  the  “ borrumbangas”  of  the  district,  and  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  some  thousands  of  men, 
armed  if  need  be,  are  gathered  together. 

IVrhaps  the  most  frequent  occasions  on  which  these 
assemblages  are  nuule  arise  from  some  elephants  having 
been  seen  in  the  adjacent  country.  As  st>on  as  the  force  is 
collected,  the  elephants  are  driven  towards  some  tracts  of 
dense  grass  that  have  been  purposely  spared  from  the  stepi)e 
burning.  Provided  with  firebrands,  the  crowd  surrounds 
the  spot;  the  conflagration  soon  extends  on  all  sides,  until 
the  {K)or  brutes,  choked  and  scorcheil,  fall  a helpless  prey 
to  their  destroyers,  who  despatch  tliem  with  their  lances. 
Since  not  only  the  males,  with  their  largo  and  valuable 
tusks,  but  the  females  also  with  the  young,  are  included  in 
this  wholesale  and  indiscriminate  slaughter,  it  may  easily  be 
imagined  how  year  by  year  the  noble  animal  is  fa.st  being 
exterminated.  The  avarice  ol  the  chiefs,  ever  de.sirons  of 
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copper,  and  the  greediness  of  the  people,  ever  anxious  for 
flesh,  make  them  all  alike  eager  for  the  chase.  I constantly 
saw  the  natives  returning  to  their  huts  with  a large  Imndle 
of  what  at  firet  I imagined  was  firewood,  but  which  in  reality 
was  their  share  of  elephant-meat,  which  after  being  cut  into 
strips  and  dried  over  a fire  had  all  the  appearance  of  a 
log  of  wood. 

The  thickets  along  the  river-banks  abound  in  many  kinds 
of  wild  fowl,  which  the  natives  catch  by  means  of  snares. 
The  most  common  are  guinea-fowl  and  fraiicolins,  which 
are  caught  by  a bait  that  is  rather  unusual  in  other  places. 
Instead  of  scattering  common  corn  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  traps,  the  people  make  use  of  fragments  of  a fleshy 
Stapelia.  This  little  succulent  grows  on  the  dry  parts  of 
the  steppe,  and  is  freipiently  found  about  the  white  ant- 
hills; it  is  likewise  naturalised  in  Arabia  and  Nubia,  and  in 
a raw  condition  is  sometimes  eaten  as  human  food,  llirds 
are  very  fond  of  it,  and  so  approved  is  it  ns  a bait  that  I not 
unfrequently  found  it  growing  beside  the  huts,  where  it  was 
plantcil  for  this  particular  purpose. 

The  handicraft  of  the  Niam-niam  exhibits  itself  chiefly  in 
ironwork,  pottery,  wood  carving,  domestic  architecture,  and 
basket-work ; of  leather-dressing  they  know  no  more  than 
others  in  this  part  of  Central  .\friea.  Their  earthenware 
vessels  may  be  describcal  as  of  blameless  symmetry.  They 
make  water-fln.sks  of  on  enormous  size,  and  manufacture 
pretty  little  drinking-cups.  They  lavish  extraordinary  care 
on  the  embellishment  of  their  tobacco-pipes,  but  they  have 
no  idea  of  the  method  of  giving  their  clay  a piruper  con- 
sistency by  washing  out  the  particles  of  mica  aud  by 
adding  a small  cpmntity  of  sand.  From  the  soft  wood  of 
several  of  the  Itubiaceae  they  carve  stools  and  benches,  and 
produce  gi'cat  dishes  and  bowls,  ot  which  the  stems  and 
petlestals  are  very  diversified  in  j)atlern.  I siiw  sj>ecimen8 
of  these  which  were  admirable  works  of  art,  and  the  designs 
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of  which  were  bo  coniplicjxted  that  they  rmist  have  cost  the 
inventor  consiflerahlo  thouglit. 

As  every  Niam-niam  soldier  carries  a lance,  trnmhash, 
and  dagger,  the  manufacture  of  these  weapons  necessarily 
employs  a largo  number  of  smiths,  who  vie  with  each  other 
in  producing  the  greatest  variety  of  form.  The  dagger  is 
worn  in  a sheath  of  skin  attached  to  the  girdle.  The  lance- 
tips  differ  from  those  of  the  Bongo  in  having  a hastate  shape, 
to  use  once  more  the  botanical  term  which  distinguishes  the 
foUa  hmtata  from  the  folia  lanceolata.  Every  weapon  bears 
so  deciderlly  the  stamp  of  its  nationality  that  its  origin  is 
discoveralxle  at  a ghuice.  All  the  lances,  knives,  and  dagger- 
blades  are  distinguished  by  blood-grooves,  which  are  not  to 
bo  observed  upon  the  corresponding  weapons  of  either  the 
Bongo  or  Dyoor. 

^lutual  greetings  among  the  Ninm-niam  may  bo  said  to 
be  almost  stereotyped  in  phrase.  Any  one  meeting  another 
on  the  way  would  be  sure  to  say  “muiyette;”  but  if  they 
were  indoors,  they  would  salute  each  other  by  saying  “ mooke- 
noto  ” or  “ mookenow.”  Their  expression  for  farewell  is 
“ ininahpatiroh and  alien,  under  any  suspicious  circum- 
stances, they  wish  to  give  assurance  of  a friendly  intention, 
they  make  use  of  the  expression  “ badya,  badya,  muie  ” 
(friend,  good  friend,  come  hither).  They  always  extend 
their  right  hands  on  meeting,  and  join  them  in  such  a way 
that  the  two  middle  lingers  crack  again;  and  while  they  are 
shaking  hands  they  nod  at  each  other  with  a strange  move- 
ment, which  to  our  Western  ideas  looks  like  a gesture  of 
repulse.  The  women,  ever  retiring  in  their  habits,  are  not 
accustomed  to  be  greeted  on  the  road  by  any  with  whom 
they  are  not  previously  intimate. 

No  wooing  in  this  country  is  dependent,  as  elsewhere  in 
Africa,  upon  a payment  exacted  from  the  suitor  by  the 
father  of  the  intended  bride.  When  a man  resolves  ujion 
matrimony,  the  ordinary  rule  wouhl  be  for  him  to  apply  to 
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tho  reigniii"  prince,  or  to  tlie  sub-cliieftain,  wlio  would  at 
once  endeavour  to  procure  him  such  a wife  as  might  appear 
•suitable.  In  spite  of  the  prosaic  and  matter-of-fact  pro- 
ceeding, and  notwithstanding  the  unlimited  j)olygamy  which 
prevails  throughout  tho  land,  the  marriage-boud  loses  no- 
thing of  the  sacredness  of  its  liabilities,  and  unfaithfulness 
is  generally  punished  with  immediate  death.  A family  of 
children  is  reckoned  ns  the  best  evidence  and  seal  of  con- 
jugal afl'ection,  and  to  be  the  mother  of  many  children  is 
always  recognised  as  a claim  to  distinction  and  honour.  It 
is  one  of  the  fine  traits  of  this  people  that  they  exhibit 
a deep  and  consistent  afl'ection  for  their  wives,  and  I shall 
have  occasion  in  a future  chapter  to  refer  to  some  touching 
instances  of  this  feature  in  their  character. 

The  festivities  that  are  ohserved  on  the  occasion  of  a 
marriage  are  on  a very  limited  scale.  There  is  a simple 
procession  of  the  bride,  who  is  conducted  to  the  home  of 
her  future  lord  by  the  chieftain,  accompanied  by  musicians, 
minstrels,  and  jestcre.*  A feast  ensues,  at  which  all  partake 
in  common,  although,  as  a general  rule,  the  women  are 
accustome  1 to  eat  alone  in  their  own  huts.  The  domestic 
duties  of  a housewife  consist  mainly  in  cultivating  the  home- 
stead, preparing  the  daily  meals,  painting  her  hu.sband’s 
body,  and  dressing  his  hair.  In  this  genial  climate  children 
require  comparatively  little  care  or  attention,  infants  being 
Ciirried  about  everywhere  in  a kind  of  band  or  scarf. 

The  Niam-niam  have  one  I'ccreation  which  is  common  to 
nearly  the  whole  of  Africa.  A game,  known  by  the  Nubians 
as  “ mungala,”  is  const^iutly  j)layed  by  all  the  people  of  the 
entire  Gazelle  districts,  and  although  perhaps  it  is  not  known 
by  the  ^lonbuttoo,  it  is  quite  naturalised  among  all  the 
negroes  as  far  as  tho  West  Coast.  It  is  singular  that  this 


• Aiuoiir  tlic  Knflirs  tlic  cfn-moiiy  of  conducting  n bride  lo  her  new  borne  i» 
obrierveti  witli  muoli  formality. 
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pastime  should  bo  so  familiar  to  the  Mohammedan  Niihiaiis, 
who  only  within  the  last  twenty  years  have  had  any  inter- 
course at  all  with  the  negroes  of  the  south  ; but  in  all  likeli- 
hood they  received  it  in  the  same  way  as  the  guitar,*  as  a 
legacy  from  their  original  home  in  Central  Africa.  The 
Peulhs  devote  many  successive  hours  to  the  amusement, 
which  requires  a considerable  facility  in  ready  reckoning; 
they  call  it  “ wuri.”  'I'he  game  is  played  likewise  by  the 
Poolahs,  tlie  Yolofs,  and  the  Mandingo,  on  the  Senegal.  It 
is  found  again  among  the  Kadje,  between  the  'I’sad  and  the 
Henwe.  The  recurrence  of  an  object  even  trivial  as  this 
is  an  evidence,  in  its  degree,  indirect  and  collateral,  of  the 
essential  unity  tliat  underlies  all  African  nations. 

The  “ muugala  ” itself  t is  a long  piece  of  wtx)d,  in  which 
two  parallel  rows  of  holes  are  scooped  out.  Nubian  boards 
liave  sixteen  holes,  the  Niam-niam  have  eighteen.  Each  player 
has  about  two  dozen  stones,  anil  the  skill  of  the  game  consists 
in  adroitly  transferring  the  stones  from  one  hole  to  another. 
In  defaidt  of  a board  tlie  game  is  frequently  played  upon  the 
bare  ground,  in  which  little  cavities  are  made  for  the  piiriKise. 

Having  thus  detailed  their  warlike  demeanour,  their  do- 
mestic industry,  and  their  common  pastime,  I would  not 
omit  to  mention  that  the  Niam-niam  are  no  strangers  to 
enjoyments  of  a more  refined  and  ideal  character  than  battles 
and  elephant-hunts.  They  have  an  instinctive  love  of  art. 
Music  rejoices  their  very  soul.  The  harmonies  they  elicit 
from  their  favourite  instrument,  the  mandolin,  seem  almost  to 
thrill  through  the  chords  of  their  inmost  nature.  The  pro- 
longed duration  of  some  6f  their  musical  productions  is  very 
surprising.  Piaggia,  before  me,  has  remarked  that  he  be- 
lieved a Niam-niam  would  go  on  playing  all  day  and  all 
night,  without  thinking  to  leave  off  either  to  eat  or  to  drink  ; 


• Vide  ?ol.  i.  chap.  ix. 

t A mungahi  board  it*  represented  in  Fig.  14  of  tlie  plate  illuatmting  Niam- 
niam  handicraft. 
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and  nlthou"li  I am  qaitfi  aware  of  the  voracious  propensi- 
ties of  the  people,  I am  half-inclined  to  believe  that  Piaggia 
nas  right. 

One  favourite  instrument  there  is,  which  is  something 
between  a harp  and  a mandolin.  It  resembles  the  former  in 
the  vertical  arrangement  of  its  strings,  whilst  in  common 
with  the  mandolin  it  has  a sounding-board,  a neck,  and 
screws  for  tightening  the  strings.  The  soundiner-board  is 
constructed  on  strict  acoustic  principles.  It  has  two  aper- 
tures; it  is  carved  out  of  w'ood,  and  on  the  upper  side  is 
covered  by  a piece  of  skin  ; the  strings  are  tightly  stretched 
by  means  of  pegs,  and  are  sometimes  made  of  fine  threads 
of  bast,  and  sometimes  of  the  wiry  hairs  from  the  tail 
of  the  giraffe.  The  music  is  very  monotonous,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  distinguish  any  actual  melody  in  it.  It 
invariably  is  an  accompaniment  to  a moaning  kind  of  re- 
citative, which  is  rendered  with  a decided  nasid  intonation. 
I have  not  unfrccpiently  seen  friends  marching  about  arm-in- 
arm, wrapt  in  the  mutual  enjoyment  of  their  performance, 
and  beating  time  to  every  note  by  nodding  their  heads. 

I’liere  is  a singular  class  of  professional  musicians,  who 
make  their  appearance  decked  out  in  the  most  fantastic  way 
ith  feathere,  and  covered  w ith  a promiscuous  array  of  bits 
of  wooil  and  roots  and  all  the  pretentious  emblems  of 
magical  art,  the  feet  of  carth-pig.s,  the  shells  of  tortoises,  the 
beaks  of  eagles,  the  claws  of  birds,  and  teeth  in  every  variety. 
Whenever  one  of  this  fraternity  presents  himself,  he  at  once 
begins  to  recite  all  the  details  of  his  travels  and  e.xperieuces 
in  an  emphatic  recitative,  and  never  forgets  to  conclude  by 
an  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  Ids  audience,  and  to  remind 
them  that  he  looks  for  a reward  either  of  rings  of  cojiper  or 
of  beads.  Under  minor  differences  of  aspect,  these  men  may 
be  found  nearly  everywhere  in  Africa.  Baker  and  some 
other  travellers  have  dignified  them  with  the  romantic  name 
of  “ minne-singers,”  but  the  designation  of  “ hasha-sh  ” (biif- 
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foons)  bestowed  npon  tliem  by  llie  Arabs  of  the  Soudan 
would  more  fairly  describe  their  true  character.  Tlio  Niam- 
niam  themselves  e.xhibit  the  despicable  li;i;ht  in  whieli  they 
regard  them  by  calling  them  “ nzangah,”  * which  is  the 
same  term  as  that  by  which  they  designate  those  abandoned 
women  who  pollute  Africa  no  less  than  every  civilized  country. 

The  language  of  the  Xiaui-niaiu  (or,  to  speak  more  pro- 
perly, tho  Zandey  dialect),  as  entirely  as  any  of  the  dialects 
which  prevail  throughout  tho  13ahr-cl-Gliazal  district,  is  an 
upslioot  from  the  great  root  which  is  the  original  of  every 
tongue  in  Africa  north  of  the  equator,  and  is  especially  allied 
to  the  Nubio-Lybiau  group.  Although  the  pronunciation  is 
ujion  tho  whole  marked  and  distinct,  there  are  still  certain 
sounds  which  are  subject  to  a considerable  modification,  even 
when  uttered  by  the  same  individual.  The  na.sal  tone  which 
is  given  to  tlio  open  sounds  of  a and  e ns  they  rise  from  the 
throat  fix  a character  upon  tlic  articulation  that  is  cpiite 
distinct  from  that  of  the  Ttongo,  and  altogether  the  dialect  is 
{Mjorer  in  etymological  construction,  being  deficient  in  any 
separate  tenses  for  the  verbs ; it  is,  moreover,  far  le.ss 
vocalised,  and  has  a cumbrousness  which  arises  from  the 
[ireponderance  of  its  consonants. 

The  language  is  undoubtedly  very  wanting  in  expressions 
for  abstract  ideas.  For  the  Divinity  I found  that  many 
interpreters  would  employ  the  word  “gumbuh,”  which  signi- 
fies “lightning,”  whilst,  in  contrast  with  this,  other  inter- 
preters would  make  use  of  the  term  “ bongbottumu but 
1 imagine  that  this  latter  expression  is  only  a kind  of  a peri- 
phrasis of  the  Mohammedan  “rasool”  (a  prophet,  or  messenger 
of  God),  because  “mbottumu”  is  their  ordinary  term  by 
which  they  would  designate  any  common  messenger  or  envoy. 


• In  Loaiigo  all  ciorcUts  and  conjuroiu  are  called  “ganga,”  an  appella- 
tion whicli  would  appear  to  have  the  same  derivation  a.i  this  Zandey  word 
“ nzangah.”  The  “OrioU”  in  Senogainhia  are  held  in  the  same  contemjd  as 
the  Niani  niam  minstrels. 
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Altliougli  none  of  the  imlives  of  the  Gazelle  district  may 
be  credited  witli  the  faintest  conception  of  true  religion,  the 
Niam-niam  have  an  expression  of  their  own  for  “prayer” 
as  an  act  of  worship,  such  as  they  see  it  practised  by  the 
Mohammedans.  Tliis  word  is  “borrii.”  When,  however,  the 
expression  is  examined,  it  is  found  really  to  relate  to  the 
augury  which  it  is  the  habit  of  the  people  to  consult  before 
tliey  enter  upon  any  important  undertaking. 

The  augury  to  which  I have  thus  been  led  to  refer  is 
consulted  in  the  following  way.  From  the  wood  of  the 
SarcocejiJMliis  Russcyeri,  which  they  call  “ dainma,"  a little 
four-legged  stool  is  made,  like  the  benches  used  by  the 
women.  The  upper  surface  of  this  is  rendered  perfectly 
smooth.  A block  of  wood  of  the  same  kind  is  then  cut,  of 
which  one  end  is  also  made  quite  smooth.  After  having 
wetted  the  top  of  the  stool  with  a drop  or  two  of  water,  they 
grasp  the  block  and  rub  its  smooth  }>art  backwards  and 
forwards  over  the  level  surface  with  the  same  motion  as  if 
they  were  using  a plane.  If  the  wood  should  glide  easily 
along,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  undertaking  in 
question  will  assuredly  prosper ; but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  motion  is  obstructed  aud  the  surfaces  adhere  together — 
if,  according  to  the  Niam-niam  expression,  a score  of  men 
could  not  give  free  movement  to  the  block — the  warning  is 
unmistakable  that  the  adventure  will  prove  a failure. 

Now,  since  they  also  use  this  term“borru”  to  describe 
the  prayers  of  the  Jlohammedaus,  there  seems  some  reason- 
able evidence  for  supposing  that  they  actually  reganl  this 
rubbing  as  akin  to  a form  of  worship.  As  often  us  I asked 
any  of  the  Niam-niam  what  they  called  prayers,  they  in- 
variably replied  by  referring  to  this  practice  and  by  making 
the  gesturij  which  I compare  to  working  with  a plane.  This 
praying-machine-  is  concealed  as  carefully  us  may  be  from 
the  eyes  of  the  Jlohammedans.  It  was,  however,  frequently 
resorted  to  during  the  subsecpient  brief  j>eriod  of  warfare. 
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when  my  own  Niam-niam  attendants  diligently  consulted 
the  oracle,  and,  as  the  result  was  uniformly  satisfactory,  it 
contributed  not  a little  to  confirm  their  confidence  in  my 
reputation  for  good  luck. 

There  are  other  ordeals  common  to  the  Niam-niain  with 
various  negro  nations,  and  which  are  consi  lered  as  of  equal 
or  still  greater  importance.  An  oily  fluid,  concocted  from  a 
red  wood  called  “ bengye,”  is  administered  to  a lum.  If  the 
bird  dies,  there  will  be  misfortune  in  war ; if  the  bird  sur- 
vives, there  will  be  victory.  Another  mode  of  trying  their 
fortune  consists  in  seizing  a cock,  and  ducking  its  head 
repeatedly  under  water  until  the  creature  is  stiff  and 
senseless.  They  then  leave  it  to  itself.  If  it  should 
rally,  they  draw  an  omen  tliat  is  favourable  to  their 
design;  whilst  if  it  should  succumb,  they  look  for  an  ad- 
verse issue. 

A Niam-niam  could  hardly  be  induced  to  go  to  war 
without  first  consulting  the  auguries,  and  his  reliance  upon 
their  revelations  is  very  complete.  For  instance,  Wando, 
our  inveterate  antagonist,  although  he  had  succeeded  in 
rousing  two  districts  to  open  enmity  against  us,  yet  personally 
abstained  from  attacking  our  caravan,  and  that  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  bis  fowl  had  died  after  swallowing  the 
“ bengye  ” that  had  been  administered.  We  awaited  his 
threatened  attack,  and  were  full  of  surprise  that  ho  did  not 
appear.  Shortly  afterwards,  we  were  informed  tliat  ho  had 
withdrawn  in  fear  and  trembling  to  an  inaccessible  retreat 
in  the  wildernes.s.  Our  relief  was  considerable.  It  might 
have  fared  very  badly  with  us,  as  all  our  magazines  were 
established  on  his  route ; but,  happily,  he  had  gone,  and  the 
Niam-niam  with  whom  we  were  brought  in  contact  stoutly 
maintained  that  it  was  the  death  of  his  fowl  alone  which  had 
deterred  him  from  an  assault  and  had  rescued  us  from  entire 
destruction. 

These  auguries  are  consulted  likewise  in  order  to  ascertain 
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the  guilt  or  innoconce  of  any  that  are  accused,  and  suspected 
witclies  are  tried  by  the  same  ordeal. 

The  same  belief  in  evil  spirits  and  goblins  which  prevails 
among  the  Ilongo  and  other  people  of  Central  Africa  is 
found  here.  The  forest  is  uniformly  supposal  to  be  the 
abode  of  the  hostile  agencies,  and  the  rustling  of  the  foliage 
is  imagined  to  be  their  mysterious  dialogue.  Superstition, 
like  uatural  religion,  is  a child  of  the  soil,  and  germinating 
like  the  flowers  of  the  field  it  unfolds  its  inmost  secrets. 
Beneath  the  dull  leaden  skies  of  the  distant  North  there  are 
believed  to  bo  structures  haunted  by  ghosts  and  spectres. 
Here  the  forest,  with  its  tenantry  of  owls  and  bat.s,  is  held  to 
be  the  abode  of  malignant  spirits ; whilst  betwixt  Isith  are 
the  Oriental  nations,  who,  without  forests,  and  exposed  to  the 
full  strength  of  a blazing  sun,  fear  nothing  so  much  as  “ the 
evil  eye.”  Truly  it  may  be  averred  that  the  development  of 
superstition  is  dependent  upon  geographical  position. 

In  thus  recapitulating  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
Niam-niam,  this  chapter  necossjirily  has  exhibited  some 
measure  of  repetition.  I will  proceed  to  conclude  it,  in  the 
same  manner  as  tlie  record  of  the  Bongo,  by  a few  remarks 
upon  the  customs  of  this  people  with  regard  to  their  dead. 

Whenever  a Niam-niam  has  lost  any  very  near  relative 
the  first  token  of  his  bereavement  is  shown  by  his  shaving 
his  head.  His  elaborate  coiffure — that  which  had  been  his 
pride  and  his  delight,  the  labour  of  devoted  conjugal  hands — 
is  all  ruthlessly  destroyed,  the  tufts,  the  braids,  the  tresses 
being  scattered  far  and  wide  about  the  roads  in  the  recesses 
of  the  wilderness. 

A corpse  is  ordinarily  adorned,  as  if  for  a festival,  with 
skins  and  feathers.  It  is  usually  dyed  with  red  wood.  Jlen 
of  rank,  after  being  attired  with  their  common  aprons,  are 
interretl  either  sitting  on  their  benches,  or  are  enclosed  in  a 
kind  of  coffin,  which  is  made  from  a hollow  tree. 

According  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  law  of  Islam,  the 
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earth  is  not  thrown  upon  the  cor|)se,  wliieh  is  placed  in  a 
cavity  that  has  been  partitionetl  off  at  the  side  of  the  grave. 
This  is  a practice  mentioned  before,  and  whicli  is  followed  in 
many  heathen  parts  of  Africa. 

Like  the  Bongo,  the  Niam-niam  bury  their  dead  with  a 
scrupulous  regard  to  the  points  of  the  compass;  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  they  reverse  the  rule,  the  men  in  their 
sepulture  being  deposited  with  their  faces  towards  the  east, 
the  women  towards  the  west. 

A grave  is  covered  in  with  clay,  which  is  thoroughly 
stamped  down.  Over  the  spot  a hut  is  erected,  in  no  respect 
differing  externally  from  the  huts  of  the  living,  and  being 
equally  perishable  in  its  construction,  it  very  soon  either 
rots  away  through  neglect  or  is  destroyed  in  the  annual 
conflagration  of  the  steppe-burning. 
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M.>hamsikd*8  friendHhip  for  Mimza.  Invit'ition  to  an  audience.  Solemn 
escort  to  the  royal  halla.  Waiting  for  the  King,  Architecture  of  the  halla. 
Grand  display  of  ornumontal  weapons.  Fantastic  attire  of  tho  sovereign. 
Features  and  expression.  Stolid  composure.  Offering  gifts.  ToiUUe  of 
Munza's  wives.  Tlio  king’s  mode  of  smoking.  Use  of  the  coin-nut. 
Musical  performances.  Court  fool.  Court  eunuch.  Munza’s  oration. 
Monbiittoo  hymn.  Munza’s  gratitude.  A present  of  a house.  Curiosity 
of  natives.  Skull-market.  Ninm-niam  envoys.  Fair  complexion  of  natives. 
Visit  from  Munza’s  wives.  Triumphal  procession.  A bnth  under  #«r- 
v^ilhinee.  Discovery  of  the  sword-bean.  Munza’s  castle  and  private  apart- 
ments. RctMiire  on  geographical  subjects.  Non-exisU*nco  of  Piaggia's 
lake.  My  dog  exchangini  for  a pygmy.  Goats  of  the  Momvoo.  Kxtract 
of  meat  Khartoomers’  stations  in  Monbuttoo  country.  Muhammod’s  plan 
for  pn>coediiig  southwards.  Temptation  to  penetrate  farther  towards 
interior.  Money  and  good  fortune.  Great  festival.  Gflosur  dunces. 
Munza’s  visits.  The  Guinea-hog.  My  washing-tub. 

Munza  was  impatiently  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Ehar- 
toomers.  His  storehouses  were  piled  to  the  full  with  ivory, 
the  hunting  booty  of  an  entire  year,  which  he  was  eager  to 
exchange  for  the  produce  of  the  north  or  to  see  replaced  by 
new  supplies  of  the  red  ringing  metal  which  should  flow 
into  his  treasury. 

This  was  Mohammed’s  third  visit  to  the  country,  and  not 
only  interested  motives  prompted  the  king  to  receive  him 
warmly,  but  real  attachment ; for  the  two  had  mutually  pledged 
their  friendship  in  their  blootl,  and  c-allcd  each  other  by  the 
name  of  brother.  During  his  absence  in  Khartoom,  Mohammed 
had  entrusted  the  command  of  the  expedition  of  the  previous 
year  to  his  brother  Abd-el-fetah,  a Mussulman  of  the  purest 
water  and  a hypocritical  fanatic,  who  had  greatly  offended 
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the  king  by  his  arrogance  and  nnsympatlietic  reserve.  He 
considered  himself  defiled  by  contact  with  a “ Kaffir,"  and 
would  not  allow  a nigger  to  approach  within  ten  steps  of  his 
person ; he  refused  to  acknowledge  either  African  king  or 
prince,  and  always  designated  the  ladies  of  the  court  as 
slaves.  But  Mohammed  was  entirely  difierent.  By  all  the 
natives  he  was  known  by  his  unassuming  title  of  “3Ibahly,” 
i.e.,  the  little  one,  and  in  all  his  dealings  with  them  he  was 
urbanity  itself.  He  won  every  heart  by  adopting  the  national 
costume,  and  attired  in  his  native  rokko-coat  and  scarlet 
plume,  he  would  sit  for  hours  together  over  the  brimming 
beer-flasks  by  the  side  of  his  royal  confrl-re,  recounting  to 
him  all  the  wondei-s  of  the  world  and  twitting  him  with  his 
cannibal  projiensities.  No  wonder  then  that  ilunza’s  daily 
question  to  Mohammed’s  people  had  been : “ When  will 
ilbahly  come  ?’’  and  no  wonder  that,  as  we  were  preparing  to 
cross  the  great  river,  his  envoys  had  mot  us  with  a cordial 
greeting  for  his  friend.  Nor  was  the  attachment  all  on 
Jlunzii’s  side.  Immediately  on  our  arrival,  Mohammed, 
leaving  the  organization  of  our  encampment  entirely  to  the 
discretion  of  his  lieutenants,  had  gathered  up  his  store  of 
presents,  and  hastened  to  convey  them  to  the  king.  The 
greater  part  of  these  offerings  consisted  of  huge  copper 
dishes,  not  destined,  however,  in  tliis  remote  comer  of  the 
globe  to  be  relegated  to  the  kitchen,  but  to  be  employed  for 
the  far  more  dignified  office  of  furnishing  music  for  the  royal 
halls.  The  interview  was  long,  and  our  large  encampment 
was  complete  and  night  was  rapidly  approaching  before 
Jlohammed  returned  to  his  quarters.  He  came  accompanied 
by  the  triumphal  strain  of  horns  and  kettle-drums,  and 
attended  by  thousands  of  natives  bearing  the  ample  store  of 
provisions  which,  at  the  king’s  commanils,  had  been  instantly 
furthcoming.  He  announced  that  I was  invited  to  an  audience 
of  the  king  on  the  following  morning,  and  that  a state  re- 
cejition  was  to  be  prejjared  in  honour  of  my  visit.  It  need 
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hardly  he  said  that  it  was  with  feelings  of  wonder  and 
curiosity  that  I lay  down  that  night  to  rest. 

The  22iid  of  JIarch,  1870,  was  the  memorable  date  on 
which  my  introduction  to  the  king  occurred.  Long  before  I 
was  stirring,  Jlohainmcd  had  ouco  more  betaken  himself  to 
the  royal  quark^rs.  Oil  leaving  my  tent,  my  attention  was 
immediately  attracted  to  the  opposite  slopes,  and  a glance  at 
the  wide  space  between  the  king’s  palace  and  the  houses  of 
his  retinuo  was  sufficient  to  assure  mo  that  unusual  animation 
prevailed.  Crowds  of  swarthy  negroes  were  surging  to  and 
fro ; others  were  hurrying  along  in  groups,  and  ever  and  anon 
the  wild  tones  of  the  kettle-drum  could  bo  heard  even  where 
I wirs  standing.  Munza  was  assembling  his  courtiers  and 
ius|K?cting  his  elephant-hunters,  whilst  from  far  and  near 
streamed  in  the  heads  of  households  to  open  the  ivory- 
mart  with  Mohammed,  and  to  negotiate  with  him  for  the 
supply  of  his  provisions. 

Somewhat  impatiently  I stood  awaiting  my  summons  to 
the  king,  but  it  was  already  noon  before  I was  informed  that 
all  arrangements  were  complete,  and  that  I was  at  liberty  to 
start.  Mohammed’s  black  body-guard  was  sent  to  escort  me, 
and  his  trumpeters  had  orders  to  usher  me  into  the  royal 
presence  with  a flourish  of  the  Turkish  reveille.  For  the 
occasion  I had  donned  a solemn  suit  of  black.  I wore  my 
unfamiliar  cloth-coat,  and  laced  up  the  heavy  Alpine  boots, 
that  should  give  importance  to  the  movements  of  my  light 
figure ; watch  and  chain  were  left  behind,  that  no  metal 
ornament  might  be  worn  about  my  person.  With  all  the 
solemnity  I could  1 marched  along ; three  black  squires  bore 
my  rifles  and  revolver,  followed  by  a fourth  with  my  inevitable 
cane-chair.  Next  in  order,  and  in  awestruck  silence,  came 
my  Nubian  servants,  clad  in  festive  garments  of  unspotted 
whiteness,  and  bearing  in  their  hand  the  ofTeriugs  that  had 
been  so  long  and  carefully  reserved  for  his  Moubuttoo 
majesty. 
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It  took  u8  half  an  hour  to  reach  the  royal  residence.  The 
path  descended  in  a gentle  slope  to  the  wooded  depression  of 
the  brook,  tlien  twisted  itself  for  a time  amid  the  thickets  of 
the  valley,  and  finally  once  more  ascended,  through  extensive 
plantain-groves,  to  the  open  court  that  was  bounded  by  a 
wide  semicircle  of  motley  dwellings.  On  arrival  at  the  lo»v 
parts  of  the  valley  we  found  the  swampy  jungle-path  bestrewn 
with  the  stems  of  fresh-hewn  trees  and  a bridge  of  the  same 
thrown  across  the  water  itself.  The  king  could  hardly  have 
been  expected  to  suggest  such  peculiar  attention  of  his  own 
accord,  but  this  provisionary  arrangement  for  keeping  my 
feet  dry  was  made  in  compliance  with  a kindly  hint  from 
Mohammed,  who,  knowing  the  nature  of  my  boots,  and  the 
time  exjjended  in  taking  them  oflf  and  on,  had  thus  thought- 
fully insured  my  ease  and  comfort;  moreover,  these  boots 
were  unique  in  the  African  world,  and  must  be  preserved 
from  mud  and  moisture.  Unfortunately  all  these  arrange- 
ments tended  to  confirm  the  Monbuttoo  in  one  or  other  of 
their  infatuated  convictions,  either  that  my  feet  were  like 
goafs’  hoofs,  or,  according  to  another  version,  that  the  firm 
leather  covering  was  itself  an  integral  part  of  my  body.  The 
idea  of  goats’  feet  had  probably  arisen  from  the  comparison 
of  my  hair  and  that  of  a goat ; and  doubtless  the  stubborn- 
ness with  which  I always  refused  to  uncover  my  feet  for 
their  inspection  strengthened  them  in  their  suspicion. 

As  we  approached  the  huts,  the  drums  and  trumpets  were 
sounded  to  their  fullest  powers,  and  the  crowds  of  people 
pressing  forward  on  either  hand  left  but  a narrow  passage  for 
our  procession.  We  bent  our  steps  to  one  of  the  largest 
huts,  which  formed  a kind  of  palatial  hall  open  like  a shed 
at  both  ends.  Waiting  my  arrival  here  was  one  of  the 
officers  of  state,  who,  1 presume,  was  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  as  I afterwards  observed  him  presiding  over  the 
general  festivities.  This  official  took  me  by  the  right  hand, 
aud  w ithout  a word  conducted  me  to  the  interior  of  the  hall. 
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Here,  like  the  audience  at  a concert,  were  arranged  according 
to  their  rank  hundreds  of  nobles  and  courtiers,  each  occupy- 
ing his  own  ornamental  bench  and  decked  out  with  all  his 
war  equipments.  At  tlie  other  end  of  the  building  a space 
was  left  for  the  royal  throne,  which  differed  in  no  resp.’ct 
from  the  otlier  benches,  except  that  it  stood  upon  an  out- 
spread mat ; behind  this  bench  was  placed  a large  support 
of  singular  construction,  resting  as  it  seemed  upon  three  legs, 
and  furnished  with  projections  that  served  ns  props  for  the 
back  and  arms  of  the  sitter : this  support  was  thickly  studded 
with  copper  rings  and  nails.  I requested  that  iny  own  chair 
might  be  placed  at  a few  paces  from  the  royal  bench,  and 
there  I took  up  my  position  with  my  people  standing  or 
squatting  behind  me,  and  the  Nubian  soldiers  forming  a 
guard  around.  The  greater  number  of  the  soldiers  had  their 
guns,  but  my  black  squires,  who  had  never  before  been 
brought  face  to  face  with,  so  mighty  a potentate,  subsequently 
confessed  to  mo  that  their  hearts  beat  fast,  and  that  they 
could  not  help  trembling  to  think  how  a sign  from  Munza 
could  have  brought  all  our  limbs  to  the  spit. 

Fora  considerable  time  I had  to  sit  waiting  in  expectation 
before  the  empty  throne.  My  servants  informed  me  that 
Munza  had  attended  the  market  in  his  ordinary  costume,  but 
that  he  had  been  seen  to  hasten  home  to  his  private  apart- 
ments, where  he  was  now  undergoing  a process  of  anointing, 
frizzling,  and  bedizening  at  the  hands  of  his  wives,  in  order 
that  he  should  appear  before  me  in  the  imposing  splendour  of 
his  state  attire.  I had  thus  no  other  alternative  than  patiently 
to  abide  my  time ; for  what  could  be  more  flattering  to  a foreign 
guest  than  for  a king  to  receive  him  in  his  costliest  toilet  ? 

In  the  interval  of  waiting  there  seemed  a continuous  up- 
roar. The  fitful  beating  of  kettle-drums  and  the  perpetual 
braying  of  horns  resouniled  through  the  airy  building  until 
it  shook  again,  and  mingling  with  the  boisterous  strains  rose 
the  voices  of  the  a.ssembled  courtiers  as  they  whiled  away 
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tlie  tinie  in  loud  and  eager  con voiWioii.  Tliero  was  no  doubt 
tlint  I was  myself  the  main  cause  of  their  excitement ; for 
although  I sat  with  my  back  to  tlio  majority,  I could  not  be 
otherwise  than  quite  aware  that  all  eyes  were  intently  fixed 
upon  me.  All,  however,  kept  tlieir  »!ats  at  a respectful 
distance,  so  that  I could  calmly  look  about  mo  and  note  down 
my  observations  of  what  I siiw. 

The  hall  itself  was  the  chief  object  that  attracted  my  atten- 
tion. It  was  at  least  a hundred  feet  in  length,  forty  feet  high, 
and  fifty  broad.  It  had  been  quite  recently  completed,  and 
the  fresh  bright  look  of  the  materials  gave  it  an  enlivening 
asjx’ct,  the  natural  brown  polish  of  the  wood-work  looking  as 
though  it  were  gleaming  with  the  lustre  of  new  varnish. 
Close  by  was  a second  and  more  spacious  ball,  which  in 
height  was  only  surpassed  by  the  loftiest  of  the  surrounding 
oil-palms ; but  this,  although  it  had  only  been  erected  five 
years  previously,  had  already  begun  to  show  symptoms  of 
deaiy,  and  being  enclosed  on  all  sides  was  dark,  and  there- 
fore less  adapted  for  the  gathering  at  a public  spectacle. 
Considering  the  part  of  Africa  in  which  these  halls  were 
found,  one  might  truly  bo  justified  in  calling  them  wonders 
of  the  world  ; I hardly  know  with  all  our  building  resources 
what  material  we  could  have  employed,  except  it  were  whale- 
bone, of  sufficient  lightness  and  durability  to  erect  structures 
like  these  royal  halls  of  Jlunza,  capable  of  withstanding  the 
tropical  storms  and  hurricanes.  The  bold  arch  of  the  vaulted 
roof  was  8Up|)orted  on  three  long  rows  of  pillars  formed  from 
|K*rfc<‘tly  straight  tree-stems ; the  countless  spars  and  rafters 
as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  building  being  composed 
entirely  of  the  leaf-stalks  of  the  wine-palm  {Bajihia  vinifera).* 
'I'he  floor  was  covered  with  a dark  red  clay  plaster,  as  firm 


• Tliis  paliii  U foumt  in  every  bnnk-foreat  in  thi)  ^^onbuttoo  country,  nml 
its  leaves  vary  from  25  to  35  b'Ct  in  length:  the  mulrib  of  the  leaf  (rhaebia) 
is  of  a bright  brown  colour,  and  furniahea  the  niojt  popular  building  inatcriul 
tlmmghout  Central  .\frieo. 
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and  smooth  as  asphalt.  The  sides  were  enclosed  by  a low 
breastwork,  and  the  space  between  tliis  and  the  archinfjj  roof, 
which  at  the  sides  sloped  nearly  to  the  ground,  allowed  light 
and  air  to  pass  into  tlie  building.  Outside  against  the 
breastwork  stood  crowds  of  natives,  probably  tlie  “ great 
unwashed”  of  the  Monbuttoo,  who  were  unable  to  obtain 
places  witbiu,  and  conteuted  themselves  with  eagerly  gazing 
through  this  oiiening  at  the  proceedings.  Officials  with  long 
sticks  went  their  rounds  and  kept  order  among  the  mob, 
making  free  use  of  their  sticks  whenever  it  was  necessary; 
all  boys  who  ventured  uninvited  into  the  hall  being  vigor- 
ously beaten  back  as  trespassers. 

I had  probably  been  left  for  an  hour,  and  was  getting  lost 
in  the  contemplation  of  all  the  wonders,  when  a louder  sound 
of  voices  and  an  increasing  clang  of  horns  and  kettle-drums 
led  me  to  suppose  that  there  was  an  announcement  of  the 
approach  of  the  king ; but,  no.  this  was  only  a prelude.  The 
sovereign  was  still  being  painted  and  beautified  by  the  hands 
of  his  fair  ones.  There  was,  however,  a fresh  and  increasing 
commotion  near  the  entrance  of  the  hall,  where  a number  of 
ornamental  weapons  was  being  arranged.  Posts  were  driven 
into  the  ground,  and  long  poles  were  fastened  horizontally 
across  them  ; then  against  this  extemporized  scaffolding  were 
laid,  or  supported  crosswise,  hundreds  of  ornamental  lances 
and  spears,  all  of  pure  copper,  and  of  every  variety  of  form 
and  shape.  The  gleam  of  the  red  metal  caught  the  rays  of 
the  tropical  noontide  sun,  and  in  the  symmetry  of  their 
arrangement  the  rows  of  dazzling  lance-heads  shone  with  the 
glow  of  flaming  torches,  making  a background  to  the  royal 
throne  that  was  really  magnificent.  The  display  of  wealth, 
which  according  to  Central  African  tradition  was  incalculable, 
was  truly  regal,  and  surpassed  anything  of  the  kind  that  I 
had  conceived  possible. 

A little  longer  and  the  weapons  are  all  arranged.  The 
expected  king  has  left  his  home.  There  is  a running  to  and 
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fro  of  heralds,  marshals,  and  |>olice.  The  thronging  masses 
flock  towards  tlie  entrance,  and  silence  is  proclaimed.  The 
king  is  close  at  hand.  Then  come  the  trumjwters  flourishing 
away  on  their  huge  ivory  horns ; then  the  ringers  swinging 
their  cumbrous  iron  bells ; and  now,  with  a long  firm  stride, 
looking  neitlior  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  wild,  romantic, 
picturesque  alike  in  mien  and  in  attire,  comes  the  tawny 
Cir.sar  himself!  He  was  followed  by  a number  of  his 
favoured  wives.  Without  vouchsafing  me  a glance,  he  flung 
himself  upon  his  unpretending  chair  of  state,  and  sat  with 
his  eves  fixed  upon  his  feet.  Mohammed  had  joined  tlie 
retinue  of  his  royal  friend,  and  took  up  his  position  opposite 
me  on  the  other  side  of  the  king  on  a stool  that  was  brought 
for  his  accommodation.  Ho  also  had  arrayed  himself  in  a 
snitable  dress  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  and  now  sat  in  the 
imposing  uniform  of  a commander  of  Arnants. 

I could  now  feast  my  eyes  upon  the  fantastic  figure  of  the 
ruler.  I was  intensely  interested  in  gazing  at  the  strange 
weird-looking  sovereign,  of  whom  it  was  commonly  ro{X)rtcd 
that  his  daily  food  was  human  flesh.  With  arms  and  legs, 
neck  and  breast,  all  bedizened  with  copper  rings,  chains,  and 
other  strange  devices,  and  with  a great  copper  crescent  at 
the  top  of  his  head,  the  potentate  gleamed  with  a shimmer 
that  was  to  our  ideas  unworthy  of  royalty,  but  savoured  far 
too  much  of  the  magazines  of  civic  opulence,  reminding  one 
almost  unavoidably  of  a well-kept  kitchen  ! His  appearance, 
however,  was  decidedly  marked  with  his  nationality,  for  every 
adornment  that  he  had  abo>it  him  belonged  exclusively  to 
Central  Africa,  as  none  but  the  fabrications  of  his  native  land 
are  deemed  worthy  of  adorning  the  person  of  a king  of  the 
Monbuttoo. 

Agreeably  to  the  national  fashion  a plumed  hat  rested  on 
the  top  of  his  chignon,  and  soared  a foot  and  a half  above  his 
head  ; this  hat  was  a narrow  cylinder  of  closely-plaited  reeds  ; 
it  was  ornamented  with  three  layers  of  red  parrots’  feathers, 
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and  crowned  with  a plume  of  tlie  same ; there  was  no  brim, 
but  the  cop{)er  crescent  projected  from  the  front  like  the 
vizor  of  a Norman  lielmet.  The  muscles  of  JIunza’s  ears 
were  pierced,  and  copper  bars  as  thick  as  the  finger  inserteil 
in  the  cavities.  The  entire  body  was  smeared  with  the  native 
unguent  of  powdered  cam-wood,  winch  converted  the  original 
bright  brown  tint  of  his  skin  into  the  colour  that  is  so 
conspicuous  in  ancient  Pompeian  halls.  With  the  exception 
of  being  of  an  unusimlly  line  texture,  his  single  garment 
dilhred  in  no  respect  from  what  was  worn  throughout  the 
country ; it  consisted  of  a large  piece  of  fig  bark  imj>regnated 
with  the  same  dye  that  served  as  his  cosmetic,  and  this, 
falling  in  graceful  folds  about  his  body,  formed  breeches  and 
waistcoat  all  in  one.  liouud  thongs  of  buffalo-hide,  with 
heavy  copper  balls  attached  to  the  ends,  were  fastened  round 
the  waist  in  a huge  knot,  and  like  a girdle  held  the  coat, 
which  was  neatly-hemmed.  The  material  of  the  coat  wa.s  so 
carefully  manipulated  that  it  had  quite  the  appearance  of  a 
rich  moire  antiqtw.  Around  the  king’s  neck  hung  a copper 
ornament  made  in  little  points  which  radiated  like  beams  all 
over  his  chest ; on  his  bare  arms  were  strangc-looking  pen- 
dants which  in  shape  could  only  be  compared  to  drumsticks 
with  rings  at  the  end.  Hallway  up  the  lower  part  of  the 
arms  and  just  below  the  knee  were  three  bright,  homy-look- 
ing  circlets  cut  out  of  hippopotamus-hide,  likewise  tipped 
with  copper.  As  a symbol  of  his  dignity  Munza  wielded  in 
his  right  hand  the  sickle-shaped  Monbuttoo  scimitar,  in 
this  case  only  an  ornamental  weapon,  and  made  of  pure 
copper. 

As  soon  as  the  king  had  taken  his  seat,  two  little  tables, 
beautifully  carved,  were  placed  on  either  side  of  his  throne, 
and  on  these  stood  the  dainties  of  which  he  continually  par- 
took, but  which  were  carefully  concealed  by  napkins  of  fig- 
bark  ; in  addition  to  these  tables,  some  really  artistic  flasks 
of  porous  clay  were  brought  iu,  full  of  drinking  water. 
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Such  was  i\[iinza,  the  nutocmt  of  tlio  Jronlnittoo,  with 
whom  I was  now  brought  face  to  face.  He  appeared 
as  the  type  of  those  half-inytliical  potentates,  a species 
of  ISfwata  Yanvo  or  Great  JIakoko,  whose  names  alone 
have  penetrated  to  Europe,  a truly  savage  monarch,  without 
a trace  of  anything  European  or  Oriental  in  his  attire, 
and  with  nothing  fictitious  or  borrowed  to  be  attributed  to 
him. 

He  was  a man  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  of  a fair 
heiglit,  of  a slim  but  powerful  build,  and,  like  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen,  stiff  and  erect  in  figure.  Although  belonging 
to  a type  by  no  means  uncomely,  liis  features  were  far  from 
prepossessing,  but  ha<l  a Nero-like  expression  that  told  of 
ennui  and  satiety.  Ho  had  small  whiskers  and  a tolerably 
thick  beard  ; his  profile  was  almost  orthognatic,  but  the 
j>erfectly  Caucasian  nose  offered  a remarkable  contrast  to 
the  thick  and  protruding  negro  lips.  In  his  eyes  gleamed 
the  wild  liglit  of  animal  sensuality,  and  around  his  mouth 
lurke<l  an  expression  that  I never  saw  in  any  other  Mon- 
buttoo,  a combination  of  avarice,  violence,  and  love  of  cruelty 
that  could  w ith  the  extremest  difficulty  relax  into  a smile. 
No  spark  of  love  or  affection  could  beam  forth  from  such 
features  as  his. 

A considerable  time  elapsed  before  the  king  looked 
directly  at  the  pale-faced  man  with  the  long  hair  and  the 
tight  black  clothes  who  now  for  the  first  time  appeared 
before  him.  I held  my  hat  in  my  hand,  but  no  greeting  had 
as  yet  taken  place,  for,  observing  that  everyone  kept  his  seat 
when  the  king  entered  the  hall,  I had  <lone  the  same,  and 
now  waited  for  him  to  address  me.  The  wild  uproar  of  the 
cannibals  still  continued,  and  Munza,  sitting  in  a careless 
attitude,  only  raised  his  eyes  now  and  then  from  their  fixed 
stare  upon  the  ground  as  though  to  scan  the  whole  assem- 
blage, but  in  reality  to  take  stray  glances  at  my  person,  and 
in  this  way,  little  by  little,  he  satisfied  his  curiosity.  I could 
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not  lielp  marvelling  at  the  composure  of  this  wihl  African, 
and  wondering  where  in  the  world  ho  could  have  learnt  his 
dignity  and  self-possession. 

At  length  the  monarch  began  to  ask  me  some  questions. 
They  were  fluently  translated  into  the  Zandoy  dialect  by 
the  chief  interpreter,  who  always  played  a principal  part  in 
our  intercourse  with  the  natives.  The  Niam-niam  in  their 
turn  rendered  the  sen.se  to  me  in  Arabic.  The  conversation, 
however,  was  of  the  most  commonplace  character,  and  re- 
ferreil  neither  to  the  purpose  of  my  coming  nor  to  the 
country  from  which  I came.  Munza’s  interrogations  brought 
to  my  mind  the  rough  reception  afforded  to  Reinhold 
Forster,  the  companion  of  the  renowned  Captain  Cook, 
by  Frederick  the  Great,  who  bluntly  asked  him  if  he  had 
ever  seen  a king  ? “ Yes,  your  Majesty,”  was  the  answer, 
“several;  two  tame  and  three  savage.”  Munza  appeared 
extremely  anxious  to  keep  up  to  an  Oriental  measure  the 
principle  of  nil  admirari ; nothing  could  disturb  his  com- 
posure, and  even  at  my  subsequent  visits,  where  there  was 
no  state  ceremonial,  he  maintained  a taciturnity  nearly  as 
resolute. 

My  servants  now  brought  forth  the  presents  I had  brought 
and  spread  them  at  the  king’s  feet.  These  consisted,  in  the 
first  place,  of  a piece  of  black  cloth,  a telescope,  a silver 
platter,  and  a porcelain  vase ; the  silver  was  taken  for  white 
iron,  and  the  porcelain  for  carved  ivory.  The  next  gift  was 
a real  piece  of  carved  ivory,  brought  as  a specimen  to  show 
the  way  in  which  the  material  is  employed ; there  was  a 
book  with  gilt  edges,  a gift  which  could  not  fail  to  recall  to 
my  mind  the  scene  in  which  Speke  describes  Kamrasi’s 
first  lesson  in  the  Bible ; then  came  a double  mirror,  that 
both  magnified  and  reduced  what  it  reflected;  and  last, 
though  by  no  means  least,  whs  a large  assortment  of  beads  of 
Venetian  glass,  including  tldrty  necklaces,  composed  of  thirty 
distinct  pieces,  so  that  Munza  was  in  possession  of  more  than 
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a tlinusand  separate  beads.*  The  universal  principle  fol- 
lowed by  the  Nubians  forbade  tliat  any  presents  of  firearms 
should  be  made  to  native  rulers.  Munza  regarded  all  these 
offerings  with  great  attention,  but  without  committing  him- 
self to  any  audible  e.\pression  of  approval.  Not  so  his  fifty 
wives,  who  were  seated  on  stools  arranged  behind  his  throne; 
they  gave  frequent  half-suppressed  utterances  of  surprise, 
and  the  double  mirror  was  passed  admiringly  from  hand  to 
hand,  its  contortions  eliciting  shouts  of  delight. 

There  were  fifty  of  these  ladies  present : they  were  only 
the  most  intimate,  or  wives  of  the  first  rank,  the  entire 
number  of  court  ladies  being  far  larger.  Except  in  the 
greater  elegance  of  their  attire,  they  departed  in  no  way 
from  the  fashion  of  the  country,  the  description  of  which 
must  be  deferred  for  the  present. 

Alter  a time  Munza  turned  his  attention  to  his  refresh- 
ments. As  far  jis  1 could  distinguish  them,  they  consisted  of 
lumps  of  plantain-meal  and  tapioca  piled  on  leaves,  of  dried 
plantains,  and  of  a fruit  which  to  my  surprise  I immediately 
iccognised  as  the  cola-nut  of  the  west.  From  this  rosy- 
shelled  kernel  the  king  cut  a few  slices,  and  chewed  them 
in  the  intervals  of  smoking  his  tobacco.  His  pipe,  in  the 
shape  of  an  iron  stem  six  feet  long,  was  handed  to  him  by  a 
chibbukchak,  who  was  in  attendance  for  that  purpose.  Very 
remarkable  was  the  way  in  which  Munza  smoked.  To  bring 
himself  into  the  correct  position  he  threw  himself  far  back 
in  his  seat,  supported  his  right  elbow  on  the  arm-rest,  put 
one  leg  across  the  other,  and  with  his  left  hand  received  the 
pipe-stem.  In  this  attitude  he  gravely  took  one  long  inhala- 
tion, then,  with  a haughty  gesture,  resigned  his  pipe  to  the 


• 1 had  obtained  these  little  works  of  art  from  my  Venetian  friend  Miani, 
to  whom  they  had  been  presenU'd  some  years  previously  by  his  fellow-citizens^ 
when  ho  was  preparing  to  undertake  a new  expedition.  The  enterprise  had 
failed  from  no  other  cause  than  from  the  jealousy  shown  by  the  Egyptian 
Government. 
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Imiuls  of  his  attendant  and  allowed  the  smoke  slowly  to  re- 
issue from  his  mouth.  It  is  a habit  among  Turks  of  rank  to 
smoke  thus  by  taking  only  two  or  three  inhalations  from  a 
pipe  handed  to  them  by  their  servants ; but  where,  again,  may 
I ask,  could  this  cannibal  prince  have  learnt  such  a custom  ? 

To  my  request  for  a cola-nut  the  king  responded  by 
graciously  passing  me  a specimen  with  his  own  hand. 
Turning  to  Mohammed,  I expressed  my  surprise  at  behold- 
ing this  fruit  of  the  far  west  amongst  the  Monbuttoo ; I told 
him  of  its  high  value*  as  a spice  in  Borneo,  where  it  is 
worth  its  weight  in  silver,  and  I went  on  to  say  that  it 
confirmed  my  impression  that  the  Welle  was  identical  with 
the  river  of  Baghirmy,  called  the  Shary,  and  that  this  nut 
accordingly  came  to  me  like  a key  to  a problem  that  I was 
seeking  to  solve.  Then  again  addressing  Munza,  I made 
him  understand  that  I know  the  fruit,  and  pointing  in  the 
direction  of  Lake  Tsad,  I told  him  that  there  it  was  oaten 
by  the  great  people  of  the  country.  I ho|)ed  in  this  way  to 
induce  him  to  give  me  some  information  on  the  subject ; 
but  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  astonished  at  nothing, 
nor  could  I ever  even  on  future  occasions  draw  him  into 
a geographical  discussion.  All  that  I could  learn  was  that 
the  cola-nut  grew  wild  in  the  country,  and  that  it  was  called 
“ nangweh  ” by  the  natives,  who  were  accustomed  to  chew  it 
in  the  intervals  of  their  smoking. 

The  jierformances  that  had  been  prepared  for  our  enter- 
tainment now  commenced.  First  of  all  a couple  of  horn- 
blowers  stepped  forward,  and  proceeded  to  execute  solos 
upon  their  instruments.  These  men  were  advanced  pro- 
ficients in  their  art,  and  brought  forth  sounds  of  such  power, 
compass,  and  flexibility  that  they  could  be  modulated  from 
sounds  like  the  roar  of  a hungry  lion,  or  the  trumpeting  of 


* Acciinliiig  to  Liobijj  the  colu-iiut  fimtaiiis  nioro  ooHV-iu«  tliau  tlio  inoHt 
jMitciit  eofti'o  Ijcrriui. 
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all  infuriated  elephant,  down  to  tones  which  might  ho 
compared  to  the  sighing  of  the  breeze  or  to  a lover’s  whisper. 
One  of  them,  whose  ivory  horn  was  so  huge  that  ho  could 
scarcely  hold  it  iu  a horizontal  position,  executed  rapid 
passages  and  shakes  with  as  much  neatness  and  decision  ivs 
though  he  were  jx^rforming  on  a llute. 

Next  appeared  a number  of  professional  singers  and 
jesters,  and  amongst  them  a little  plump  fellow,  who  acted 
the  part  of  a pantomime  clown,  and  jumped  about  and 
turned  somersaults  till  his  limbs  looked  like  the  arms  of  a 
windmill ; he  was  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  bushy  tufts 
and  pigtaiks,  and  altogether  his  appearance  was  so  excessively 
ludicrous  that,  to  the  inward  delight  of  the  king,  I burst  into  a 
hearty  fit  of  laughter.  I called  him  a court  fool,  aud  iu  many 
resj>ects  he  fully  deserved  the  title.  I hardly  know  why  the 
Nubians  should  have  drawn  my  attention,  as  though  to 
something  quite  new,  to  the  wooden  ^lonbuttoo  scimitar  that 
he  wore  in  his  girdle.  His  jokes  and  pranks  seemed  never- 
ending,  and  ho  was  permitted  to  take  liberties  with  every 
one,  not  excepting  even  Munza  himself ; and  amongst  other 
tricks  he  would  approach  the  king  with  his  right  hand 
extended,  and  just  as  Munza  had  got  hold  of  it,  would  start 
backwards  and  make  off  with  a bound.  A short  time  before 
ho  appeared,  some  freshly  baked  ears  of  maize,  the  first  of 
the  season,  had  been  laid  before  me;  of  this  delicacy  the 
fool,  with  the  most  comical  gestures,  made  me  comprehend 
that  he  wished  to  partake ; I therefore  took  up  some  detached 
grains,  and  threw  them,  one  by  one,  into  his  open  mouth ; 
he  caught  them  with  a snap,  and  devoured  them  with  such 
comical  grimaces,  that  the  performanae  called  forth  a roar 
of  applause  from  the  whole  assembly. 

The  next  episode  consisted  of  the  j>erformances  of  a 
eunuch,  who  formed  a butt  for  the  wit  of  the  spectators. 
How  Munza  had  come  into  possession  of  this  creature,  no  one 
seemed  to  know,  and  1 could  only  learn  that  he  was  employed 
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in  the  inner  parts  of  the  palace.  He  was  a fat  grotesque- 
looking figure,  and  when  he  sang  looked  exactly  like  a 
grunting  baboon ; to  add  to  the  oddity  of  his  appearance, 
Munza,  as  though  in  mockery  of  his  Nubian  guests,  had  had 
him  arrayed  in  a red  fez,  and  thus  he  was  the  only  one  in  all 
the  immense  concourse  of  natives  who  had  anything  foreign 
in  his  attire. 

But  the  most  important  part  of  the  programme  was 
reserved  for  the  end ; !)Iunza  was  to  make  an  oration.  Whilst 
all  the  audience  remained  quietly  seated  on  their  stools  and 
benches,  up  jumped  the  king,  lotisened  his  coat,  cleared  his 
throat,  and  commenced  his  harangue.  Of  course  I could 
not  understand  a single  word,  and  a double  interpretation 
would  have  been  worse  than  useless : but,  from  what  I could 
see  and  hear,  it  was  evident  that  Munza  endeavoured  to  be 
choice  and  emphatic  in  his  language,  as  not  only  did  he 
often  correct  himself,  but  he  made  pauses  after  the  sentences 
that  he  intended  to  be  impressive,  to  allow  for  the  applause 
of  his  auditors.  Then  the  shout  of  “ Ee,  ee,  tchupy,  tchupy, 
ee,  Munza,  ee,”  resounded  from  every  throat,  and  the  musical 
instruments  caught  up  the  strain,  until  the  uproar  was  truly 
demoniacal.  Several  times  after  this  chorus,  and  ns  if  to 
stimulate  the  tumult,  Munza  uttered  a stentorian  “ brrr--”* 
with  a voice  so  sonorous  that  the  very  roof  vibrated,  and  the 
swallows  fled  in  terror  from  their  nests  in  the  eaves. 

The  kettle-drums  and  horns  now  struck  up  a livelier  and 
more  rhythmical  strain,  and  Munza  assumed  a new  character 
and  proceeded  to  beat  time  with  all  the  solemnity  of  a 
conductor.  His  baton  was  something  like  a baby’s  rattle, 
and  consisted  of  a hollow  sphere  of  basket-work  filled  with 
pebbles  and  shells,  and  attached  to  a stick.f 

• It  may  intcrc the  reader  to  learn  that  in  the  Shaniane  pntyera  “brrr--  - ” 
ia  aynouymous  with  ^hail/*  and  1 have  little  doubt  that  it  here  meant  some 
sort  of  appIauHe,  us  it  wna  always  the  signal  for  the  rc{>etition  of  the  hynm  in 
celebration  of  the  glories  of  Munza. 

t A siinilur  eontrivaiic*-  is  usckI  on  tlic  river  C»al>oii  on  the  Wu»t  Coai-t. 
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The  discourse  lasted  full  half  au  hour,  during  which  time 
I took  the  portrait  of  the  king  that  forms  the  frontispiece  to 
this  book.  Hunger  at  length  corapolb-d  me  to  take  my 
leave  of  the  sovereign  and  retrace  my  steps  to  the  camp. 
At  parting  ^lunza  sirid  to  me,  “ I do  not  know  what  to  give 
you  in  return  for  all  your  presents ; I am  stirry  I am  so  j>oor 
and  have  nothing  to  offer  you.”  Fiuscinated  by  his  modesty 
imd  indulging  the  idea  that  it  was  only  a preface  to  a muni- 
ficent gift  worthy  of  royalty,  I replied,  “ Don’t  mention  that : 
I did  not  come  for  what  I could  get ; we  buy  ivory  from  the 
Turks,  and  pay  them  with  yellow  lead  and  white  iron,  and 
we  make  white  stuffs  and  powder  and  guns  for  ourselves. 
I only  ask  for  two  things : a pig  {Potamochcerus)  and  a 
chimpanzee.” 

“You  shall  certainly  have  them,”  said  Jlunza;  but  I was 
thoroughly  deceive<l,  and,  in  spite  of  my  repeated  reminders, 
neither  pig  nor  chimpanzee  ever  appeared. 

As  I left  the  hall  the  king  commenced  a new  oration. 
As  for  myself,  I was  so  thoroughly  fatigued  with  the  noiso 
and  tumult,  that  I was  glad  to  spend  the  remainder  of  this 
memorable  day  quietly  in  my  tent. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  I was  aroused  hy  my 
people,  who  begged  me  to  come  out  and  see  what  the  king 
was  sending  me.  Looking  down  the  road  I perceived  a 
group  of  Moubuttoo,  who  with  a good  deal  of  shouting  were 
lugging  up  the  hill  something  that  I could  not  make  out. 
Mohammed  presently  hurried  up  with  the  surprising  an- 
nouncement that  he  had  made  Munza  comprehend  that  my 
valuables  were  all  lying  out  in  the  open  air  and  exposed  to 
the  rain,  and  that  the  king  was  now  sending  me  a house  as 
his  first  present.  I thought  at  first  that  he  was  jesting,  but 
a few  minutes  sufficed  to  convince  me  of  the  truth  of  his 
statement.  I then  became  aware  that  about  twenty  natives 
were  carrying  on  their  shoulders  the  substructure  of  a smalt 
quadrilateral  house,  while  others  were  following  with  the 
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root'.  A very  short  time  elapsed  before  tlicy  had  mounted 
the  hill  and  placed  the  erc’ction  in  close  juxtaposition  to  my 
tent.  The  light  structure,  woven  together  with  the  Spanish 
reed,  looked  exactly  like  a huge  hamper,  with  the  roof  for 
a lid.  It  was  about  twenty  feet  long,  and  sutliciently  com- 
modious to  contain  all  my  goods,  and  was  especially  useful 
for  protecting  my  pai^er  packets. 

I was  thus  elevated  to  the  rank  and  enjoyed  the  rights 
of  a householder  among  the  Monbuttoo,  and  my  intercourse 
with  the  natives  became  more  intimate  every  day.  My  tent 
was  continually  besieged  by  a host  of  curious  spectators, 
of  whom  the  more  well-to-do  brought  their  benches,  and, 
ranged  in  rows  before  the  opening,  watched  in  silent  eager- 
ness my  every  movement.  Their  ehiefcst  interest  seemed 
absorbed  in  contemplating  my  person,  although  many  of  the 
utensils  and  implements  that  surrounded  me  must  have  been 
quite  as  strange  and  incomprehensible  to  them.  These 
frequent  visitors  at  first  afforded  me  great  amusement, 
and  I received  them  with  friendly  gt^stures;  and  combed 
my  hair  and  shaved  in  conspectu  omnium.  Nor  was 
the  wonder  all  on  their  side;  every  moment  revealed 
some  novelty  to  myself,  and  I found  full  employment  in 
sketching  and  taking  notes.  The  great  difficulty  to  our 
intercourse  was  in  not  understanding  one  another’s  language. 
Now  and  then,  however,  I managed  to  get  hold  of  some 
people  who  could  speak  the  Zaudey  dialect;  and  then, 
with  the  help  of  iny  Niam-niain  interpreters,  I could  ask 
them  questions  and  get  my  wishes  conveyed  to  the  general 
multitude. 

“Bring  your  weapons,”  I would  say ; “ bring  your  weapons, 
and  the  produce  of  your  handicraft,  your  ornaments  and 
tools,  and  I will  give  you  beautiful  things  in  return  ; bring 
the  fruits  of  your  forests,  and  the  leaves  of  the  trees  on 
which  they  grow  : bring  the  skins  and  skulls  of  animals ; 
but  above  all  bring  the  human  skulls  that  remain  over  from 
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your  meals:  they  are  of  no  use  to  you — bring  them,  and 
I will  give  you  copper  in  exchange.” 

I had  rarely  occasion  to  repeat  my  request,  but  almost 
before  my  wish  was  uttered  there  was  opened  a regular 
curiosity  mart ; goods  were  bartered,  and  a flourishing  trade 
was  done. 

The  stock  of  bones  that  was  thus  brouglit  to  me  in  one 
day  was  quite  a.stoui.shing,  and  could  not  do  otherwise  tlian 
remove  any  lingering  hesitation  I might  have  in  believing 
the  cannibal  propensities  of  tlie  people.  There  were  piles 
of  every  kind — fragments  of  skulls,  and  lower  jaw-bones  from 
which  the  teeth  had  been  extracted  to  serve  ns  ornaments 
for  the  neck.  The  belief  seemed  to  be  that  I had  no  inten- 
tion of  dealing  otherwise  than  wholesale.  Proofs  enough 
were  before  me ; suflicient,  I slioidd  suppose,  to  silence  even 
the  most  stubborn  scepticism.  It  cost  me  some  trouble  to 
convince  the  people  that  my  requirements  only  extended  to 
such  skulls  as  were  perfectly  uninjured,  and  that  for  such 
only  could  I be  content  to  pay.  For  a perfect  skull  T pro- 
mised an  armlet  of  copper,  but  I found  that  nearly  all  that 
were  brought  to  me  had  been  smashed  for  the  purpose 
of  extracting  the  brains.  Out  of  the  two  hundred  skulls  that 
were  produced,  I was  able  to  select  no  more  than  forty,  each 
of  which  I carefully  labelled  for  consignment  to  Europe. 
The  people  who  brought  them  professed  to  give  full  parti- 
culars about  them,  as  to  where  they  had  come  from,  and 
whether  they  were  male  or  female — details  which  of  course 
enhanced  the  value  of  the  collection.  The  want  of  these 
particulars  detracts  very  much  from  the  worth  of  many 
collections  of  skulls,  for,  as  regards  the  purposes  of  com- 
parative ethnology,  not  much  information  is  to  be  derived 
from  a skull  of  which  the  only  explanation  is  that  it  came 
from  Brazil  or  East  Africa.  The  great  majority  of  those 
which  the  Monbnttoo  brought  mo  had  been  procured  from 
the  {Mjople  who  inhabited  the  districts  south  of  their  own 
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land,  and  were  the  result  of  the  raids  that  had  I>eon  made 
upon  them ; hardly  any  were  the  skulls  of  the  ^fouhnttoo 
themselves.  The  condition  in  which  I received  many 
of  the  fragments  afforded  indubitable  proof  that  they 
had  been  boiled  in  water  and  scraped  with  knives ; and 
some,  I suspect,  came  straight  from  the  platters  of  tlie 
natives,  inasmuch  us  they  were  still  moist,  and  had  the 
odour  of  being  only  just  cooked.  A good  many  had  all  the 
appearance  of  being  raked  out  of  old  dust-heaps,  whilst  some 
few  had  been  found  in  the  streams,  and  had  manifestly  been 
laved  by  the  water. 

To  thoso  who  brought  the  skulls,  I thought  it  expedient 
to  explain  that  wo  wanted  them,  so  that  in  our  far-off  country 
we  could  learn  all  about  the  people  who  dwelt  here,  and  that 
wo  were  able,  from  the  mere  shafHj  of  tlie  head,  to  tell 
all  about  people’s  tempers  and  dispositions,  their  good 
qualities  and  their  bad ; and  that  for  this  purj>ose  we 
gathered  skulls  together  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
When  the  Khartoomers  saw  that  the  collection  was  now 
going  on  for  a second  year,  they  were  only  the  more  con- 
firmed in  their  belief  tliat  I submitted  them  to  a certain 
process  by  which  I obtained  a subtle  poison.  From  the 
more  dense  and  stupid  natives,  the  idea  could  not  be  eradi- 
cated that  I wanted  alt  the  bones  for  my  food.  To  save  the 
honour  of  Euroj>e,  and  in  love  for  the  science  of  wliich  I was 
the  re[iresentative,  I lavislied  on  these  errom  an  incense 
unbefitting  the  doctrine  of  Gall’s  phrenology. 

Among  thoso  who  day  after  day  entered  the  camp  to  pay 
me  a visit,  were  several  who  had'  come  from  a great  distance, 
and  amongst  them  the  ambassadoi-s  of  the  neighbouring 
Niam-niam  king,  Kanna,  whose  territories  lie  to  the  west 
and  north-west  of  the  Monbuttoo.  The  district  had  been 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Keefa,  a powerful  prinee,  whose 
enormous  stores  of  ivory  had  ever  constituted  a great  attrac- 
tion for  the  expeditions  of  the  Khartoomers,  though  liiey 
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seldom  tmvelled  as  far  as  his  dominions.  Keefa,  whose  sur- 
name was  Xtikkima,  alxmt  two  years  b(‘forc  our  arrival,  had 
lost  his  life  in  a campaign  against  the  Mabode,  a black  negro 
jjeople  to  the  south-west  of  the  Monbuttoo.  His  four  eldest 
sons  had  partitioned  his  extensive  power  between  them,  ami 
the  largest  share  of  land  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Kanna,  who 
now  .sent  the  deputation  to  invite  Mohammed  to  visit  his 
country.  Moharnme<l,  meanwhile,  had  already  determined 
that  the  land  of  Kanna  should  be  the  limit  of  the  southwar*! 
march  of  a corps  that  he  detjiched  ; but  time  would  not  per- 
mit us  ourselves  to  make  so  wide  a lUtour.  It  woulil  occupy 
the  sjaiee  of  several  months. 

From  these  Niam-niam  envoys  I derived  several  scraps  of 
information  about  the  western  regions,  which  threw  some 
light  upon  the  lower  course  of  the  Welle,  and  of  that 
other  stream  to  the  north  of  it,  which,  from  the  union  of 
several  streams  that  rise  in  the  district  of  Wando,  appears 
very  soon  to  become  a large  and  copious  river.  Between 
these  two  rivers  (the  Welle  and  the  stscalled  Bahr-el-Wando, 
which  joins  it  in  Kanna’s  district)  was  situated  the  residence 
of  the  deceased  Keefa,  which,  owing  to  its  jxjsition,  was 
described  in  the  Arabic  way  ns  being  on  an  island.  It  was 
represented  as  being  to  the  N.N.W.  of  Munza’s  residence, 
from  which,  according  to  their  accounts,  it  was  distant  some 
forty  miles. 

I made  inquiries  amongst  them  about  the  white  man 
Piaggia,  whom  the  Nubians  had  brought  into  the  country, 
and  who  was  affirmed  to  have  visited  Keefa’s  residence ; but 
my  respondent  replied  that,  though  they  had  heard  of  him 
by  report,  he  had  never  been  into  the  country ; and  this  cor- 
responded exactly  with  what  had  been  told  me  by  Gbathis’s 
company  that  had  brought  Piaggia  as  far  as  Tombo. 

All  that  Piaggia  communicated  about  the  Niam-niam  was 
very  interesting,  and  remains  uncontcst^l ; but  he  lies  open 
to  the  reproof  of  making  fictitious  routes.  It  is  evident. 
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moreover,  that  he  arrange.s  the  Niam-niam  princes  in  a false 
onler;  for  exainjile,  he  makes  Keefa  follow  immediately 
after  Malingde  or  Malindo ; and  ho  only  assigns  a period  of 
two  days  for  a journey  which  Antinori,  the  editor  of  his 
reports,  has  simply  stated  to  be  sixty-five  miles.  I should 
congratulate  a company  that  could  get  a party  of  refractory 
bearers  to  accomplish  more  than  a dozen  leagues  a day, 
where  they  would  have  to  cross  a dozen  brooks  and  marshes, 
many  of  them  taking  half  an  hour  to  accomplish.  Not  a 
word,  moreover,  does  ho  utter  about  the  strange  people  who 
reside  to  the  south  of  the  Niam-niam,  At  Indimma,  the 
population  is  a very  intermingled  race,  the  Niam-niam 
scarcely  making  up  one-half,  and  in  Keefa’s  region  scarcely 
making  up  a minority.  Elsewhere  Piaggia’s  observations 
seemed  acute  enough,  but  here  he  has  nothing  to  remark. 

Many  as  were  the  visitors  that  I received  at  my  tent,  none 
awakened  greater  interest  than  one  of  the  .sons  of  Munza. 
The  name  of  this  distinguished  personage  was  Bunza,  and  he 
was  about  the  lightest-skinned  individual  that  I had  here 
beheld.  Ilis  complexion  could  not  have  been  fairer  if  he 
had  been  a denizen  of  Central  Egypt.  His  hair  was  equally 
pale  and  grizzly;  his  tall  chignon  being  not  unlike  a bundle 
of  hemp,  and  standing  in  marked  contrast  to  the  black 
tresses  wliich  were  stretched  across  the  brow.  As  the  hair 
about  the  temples  does  not  grow  sufficiently  long  for  this 
purpose,  the  Monbuttoo  are  accustomed  to  use  false  hair; 
and  as  fair  heads  of  hair  are  somewhat  uncommon,  false 
hair  to  match  the  original  is  difficult  to  purchase.  This 
young  man,  of  whom  I was  successful  in  taking  a deliberate 
sketch,  exhibite<l  all  the  characteristics  of  pronounced 
albinism,  and  in  truth  to  a degree  which  can  be  often 
seen  in  a fair  individual  of  the  true  Semitic  stock,  either 
Jew  or  Arabian.  The  eyes  seemed  painfully  affected  by 
light,  and  had  a constant  objectless  leer;  the  head,  sup- 
jMjrtwl  on  a shrivtdled  neck,  kept  nodding  with  an  involun- 
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tary  moveinont,  and  whenever  it  rested  it  was  sure  to  be  in 
some  extraordinary  position.  Bunza  reminded  me  very 
vividly  of  some  white  twins  tliat  I once  saw  on  tlie  Bed 
t?ca:  they  were  fishermen  of  Djidda,  and  looked  as  like 
each  other  as  eggs  from  one  nest.  I do  not  know  that  I 
am  warranted  in  drawing  any  definite  inferences  from  my 
observation ; but  I cannot  suppress  tlio  remark,  that  to  my 
mind  the  Jkonbuttoo  have  the  tokens  of  a Semitic  origin 
most  thoroughly  impressed  upon  their  countenance,  to  which 
in  particular  the  nose  (which  does  not  at  all  approach  to  the 
common  negro  outline)  very  much  contributes.  Bunza’s 
nose  was  a regular  hawk’s-bill. 

Of  the  other  members  of  the  royal  family,  several  of 
Munza’s  wives  and  his  eldest  sister  came  to  inspect  our 
camp.  This  latter  woman  was  repulsive-looking  enough, 
and  did  not  appear  to  possess  any  of  the  warlike  virtues 
attributed  to  one  of  her  sisters  named  Xalengbc,  who  is  since 
dead,  but  who  had  once  arrayed  herself  in  a man’s  dress, 
and  entered  into  personal  conflict  with  the  Nubians.  This 
weak  woman’s  vanity  made  her  the  laughing-stock  of  stran- 
gers and  acquaintances  alike;  she  perambulated  the  camp, 
displaying  the  grossest  familiarity  with  the  soldiers.  She 
liegged  me  to  make  her  a present  of  some  lead,  which  the 
Nubians  from  motives  of  policy  bad  withheld.  Lead  was 
still  in  this  region  as  much  of  a rarity  as  though  it  was  just 
discovered,  and  produced  among  them  for  the  first  time, 
^lunzn’s  sister  used  to  hammer  bright  ear-rings  out  of  what- 
ever musket-balls  she  could  procure. 

One  morning  about  thirty  of  the  royal  ladies  came,  all 
together,  into  the  camp  to  receive  the  presents  which 
Mohammed  had  provided  for  them.  They  all  had  comely, 
yotithful,  well-knit  figures,  and  were  for  the  most  part  tall, 
but  much  cannot  be  said  in  favour  of  their  expression.  They 
emulated  each  other  in  the  extent  of  their  head-gear  and  in 
the  profusion  with  which  they  adorned  the  body.  Two  of 
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tliein  submitted  to  have  their  portraits  taken ; the  whole 
party  sat  in  a circle,  taking  up  their  position  during  the 
time  that  I was  sketching  the  likenesses  on  the  little  single- 
stemmed  stools  which  they  had  brought  with  them;  when 
they  took  their  seats  they  threw  their  bands  across  their 
laps.  Some  of  the  group  stood  out  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  rest  by  their  light  complexion  and  fair  hair,  whilst  others 
approximated  very  nearly  to  the  colour  of  cafe-au-lait.  When 
I had  finished  my  drawing,  I was  anxious  to  show  my  appre- 
ciation of  the  ladies’  patience,  and  accordingly  ofl'ered  to 
present  them  with  some  beads,  but  they  at  once  begged  to 
refuse  the  proffered  necklace,  explaining  that  they  were  not 
at  liberty  to  accept  presents  from  any  one  but  “ Mbahly  ” 
(Aboo  Sammat).  These  they  had  come  to  fetch,  but  they 
had  had  no  orders  to  receive  anything  from  “ JIbarik-pah 
it  might  arouse  suspicion,  and  suspicion  with  Hfunza,  the 
interpreters  insisted,  was  tantivmount  to  death. 

However  interested  I might  be,  just  at  first,  in  the 
vivacious  movements  of  the  people  as  they  thronged  around 
me,  it  did  not  take  long  to  make  me  feel  that  they  were  a 
weariness  and  a nuisance.  On  the  very  next  day  after  our 
arrival  I was  obliged  to  encircle  my  tent  with  a thorn-hedge 
to  keep  off  the  press  of  the  inquisitive  crowals;  full  many, 
however,  there  were  who  would  not  be  deterred  by  any 
obstacle  of  this  kind ; regardless  of  the  obstruction,  they 
penetrated  right  into  my  presence.  I was  interrupted  at 
evei-y  moment  by  these  intnisions.  My  next  resource  was 
to  have  a lot  of  w’ater  clashed  over  the  encroaching  rabble, 
and  finding  that  fail,  I fired  some  trains  of  gunpocyder,  and, 
in  the  hopes  of  alarming  the  natives,  I proceeded  to  set  light 
to  a few  shells;  but  even  the  explosions  of  these  did  not 
take  much  efifect.  It  seemctl  as  if  nothing  could  keep  the 
curious  crowds  at  a distance,  and,  at  my  wits’  end  what  to  do, 
1 applied  to  Mohammed  for  assistance.  He  assigned  me  a 
guard  of  men  ; but  even  this  scheme  <mly  partially  succeeded  ; 
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it  nnstterfKl  very  well  an  long  as  I ki^pt  witliiii  tlie  buiinds  of 
my  iisylmn,  but  I liad  only  to  venture  beyond,  and  I found 
my  retinue  as  large  as  over.  The  majority  of  those  who 
harassed  me  in  this  way  were  women,  who,  by  keeping  up 
with  me  step  by  step,  thoroughly  baflfled  me  in  all  my 
attempts  to  botanize;  and  if  perchance  I managed  to  get 
away  into  the  wootl,  they  would  find  me  out,  and  trample 
down  the  rare  flowci's  I had  laboriously  collected,  till  I was 
almost  driven  to  despair.  When  thus  escorted  by  about  a 
hundred  women  I was  marching  down  to  the  streams  in  the 
depth  of  the  valleys,  I might  indulge  the  fimcy  that  I was  at 
the  head  of  a triumphal  procession,  and  as  often  as  our  path 
led  us  through  villages  and  farms  the  numbers  in  the  train 
were  swollen  prodigiously. 

Sometimes  I was  in  a better  mood,  and  indulged  in  a • 
little  joke.  I had  picked  up  some  of  their  words,  and  when 
I shouted  one  of  these  out  loud  it  was  taken  up  merrily  by 
the  whole  party,  and  passed  on  from  mouth  to  mouth.  Their 
word  “ hosanna,”  for  instance,  means  “ it  is  not,”  and  on  one 
occasion  having  hapjjened  to  shout  out  this,  I proceeded  for 
a quarter  of  an  hour  while  the  women  around  me  paused  not 
a moment  in  making  the  air  resound  with  the  cry  “ Hosanna.” 
Not  unfrequently  I would  try  them  with  some  hard  crack- 
jaw  German  word,  in  order  to  enjoy  their  conscientious  endea- 
vours to  reproduce  it;  but  perhaps  best  of  all  for  producing 
a characteristic  scene  was  the  choice  of  one  of  their  imitative 
names  of  animals,  where  the  appellation  is  derived  from  the 
sounds  uttered  by  the  creatures  themselves.  A goat  is  in  this 
way  called  “ memmeh.”  I once  seated  myself  in  the  centre 
of  a concourse  of  women,  and  drew  a picture  of  a couple  of 
goats,  and  the  keynote  being  given,  every  time  a fresh  woman 
came  up  she  found  herself  greeted  with  the  universal  bleating 
cry  of  “ Jlemmeh,  memmeh — eh  ? ” “ What’s  the  row  ? 

What’s  up  ?”  would  be  her  question.  “ Memmeh,  memmeh  ” 
(a  goat,  a goat),  would  be  all  the  answer. 
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Those  Monbuttoo  women,  wlio  were  so  intolerably  obtrusive 
whilst  I was  amongst  other  folks,  were  reserved  enough  about 
themselves ; however  much  I might  be  anxious  to  investigate 
their  domestic  habits,  I had  but  to  present  myself  at  the 
entrances  of  their  huts,  and  off  they  were  in  an  instant  to 
the  interior,  and  their  doors  barred  against  all  intrusion. 

There  were  delicious  places  where,  encircled  by  the 
luxuriance  of  a tropical  vegetation,  the  clear  and  sparkling 
jKjols  invited  me  to  the  enjoyment  of  a safe  and  refreshing 
bath,  an  irresistible  attraction  after  the  numberless  mud 
baths  of  the  Niam-uiam  country.  Everything  seemed  to 
conspire  to  render  the  scenery  perfect  in  its  bewitching 
grace ; each  winding  of  the  brook  would  be  overarched  by  a 
magnificent  canopy  of  gorgeous  foliage ; the  waving  pendants 
of  the  blooming  shrubs  would  shadow  the  secluded  stream ; 
a fantastic  wreath  of  elegant  ferns  growing  up  amongst  the 
goodly  leaves  of  the  aroidese  and  the  ginger-plants  would 
adorn  the  banks ; gigantic  stems,  clothed  with  accumulated 
moss,  would  rise  upwards  in  majestic  height  and  reach  down 
like  steps  in  romantic  beauty  to  the  bathing-place.  But, 
alas ! even  this  nook,  where  the  delights  of  paradise  seem 
almost  to  be  perpetuated,  may  not  be  secure  from  the 
torment  of  humanity.  It  happens  here  according  to  the 
teaching  of  the  poet,  that — 

“ every  proBjicet  |)Ieo8i  s, 

And  only  man  ia  vile.’’ 

Nature  is  only  free  and  perfeet  where  man  comes  not  with 
his  disturbing  foot.  In  my  romantic  bathing,  this  disturbance, 
ever  and  again,  would  come  in  the  shape  of  some  hideous  and 
inquisitive  Monbuttoo  woman,  who  had  posted  herself  on  the 
overlooking  heights,  either  to  enjoy  the  picturesque  contrast 
of  light  and  shade,  or  to  gratify  her  curiosity  by  getting  a 
peep  at  my  figure  through  the  openings  of  the  foliage  as  I 
emerged  from  the  dim  obscurity  of  the  wood. 

A day  seldom  passed  without  my  making  some  addition  to 
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iiiy  botanical  store.  Beside  a jmtliwny  in  tlio  wood  I chaneed 
to  come  upon  tlie  pfreat  seeds  of  a legnmen  which  hitlierlo 
was  quite  unknown  to  me ; tlie  native.s,  when  I showed  tliem 
to  them,  tohl  me  that  the  name  of  the  plant  which  bore 
them  was  the  “ morokoh  after  a wliile  I succeeded  in  celtin" 
an  entire  |.od,  and  recop;ni.sed  it  as  tlie  produce  of  tlie  Eiifa/la 
scandens,  known  in  the  West  Indies  as  the  sword-bean.  These 
seed-vessids  attain  a len"th  of  five  feet,  and  are  about  as  wide 
as  anyone  could  span,  the  seeds  themselves  being  flat,  and 
having  their  corners  rounded  off,  and  (with  the  e.xeeption  of 
the  prothice  of  some  palms)  are  the  largest  that  are  known, 
their  flattened  sides  not  unfrequcnily  measuring  three  square 
inches.  Their  size  gives  them  a great  capability  for  re.sisting 
the  influence  of  the  sea,  and  they  retain  their  germinating 
power  for  many  months,  so  that,  carried  over  by  the  ot;ean- 
currents,  they  are  borne  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  They 
have  been  observed  in  the  arctic  regions  and  on  the  northern 
shores  of  Nova  Zenibla,  and  within  the  tropics  they  have 
found  their  way  to  both  the  Indies  and  to  many  islands  of 
the  Pacific.  These  enormous  beans  bear  signal  witness  to  the 
course  of  the  tlulf  Stream.  Their  proper  home  would  seem  to 
be  the  tropical  regions  of  Africa,  as  their  occurrence  in  the 
Monbuttoo  lands,  equally  distant  from  either  ocean, manifestly 
witnesse,s.  Anxious  to  investigate  where  the  “morokoh” 
could  really  be  found,  I devoted  a special  excursion  to  the 
search,  and  went  out  for  a couple  of  leagues  or  more  in  a 
south- westerly  direction  from  the  camp.  Crossing  several 
brooks  and  passing  through  many  a grove  of  oil-palms,  we 
reached  some  farmsteads  that  were  erected  in  a welcome 
shade.  All  along  our  steps  we  were  followed  by  a group  of 
jieople  who  continually  fell  out  and  squabbled  with  the  Bongo 
and  other  native.s  belonging  to  our  caravan,  but  who  towards 
myself  personally  were  as  courteous  and  amiable  as  could 
be  wished.  It  might  be  ex[K»cted  that  my  bean-pod.s,  five 
feet  long,  would  be  found  upon  some  enormous  trees  of 
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i-orresjwncling  growth,  but  in  truth  tlie  Entnda  smmleiis  i.s  n 
weak  Ueeiciiious  creeper,  which  climbs  along  tho  underwood 
that  abounds  in  the  depressions  of  tho  brooks. 

The  twenty  days  of  our  residence  in  this  interesting  spot 
slipped  away  only  too  quickly.  Tliere  wivs,  however,  a .series 
of  fresh  surprises  awaiting  me.  How  I made  ncquaintanco 
with  tlie  Pygmies  is  a tale  that  must  be  told  in  a later 
chapter.  High  festivities  in  the  court  of  tho  king— the 
general  summons  of  the  population  to  take  tlieir  share  in  tlie 
hunt  as  often  lis  either  buffaloes  or  elephants  came  within 
sight — the  arrival  of  vassals  conveying  their  tribute  and 
making  a solemn  entrance  with  their  attendant  warriors — 
all  these  events  succeeded  each  other  in  rapid  order,  and 
gave  me  ample  opportunity  of  studying  the  peculiarities  of 
the  people  from  many  a different  point  of  view. 

I paid  repeated  visits  to  the  king,  sometimes  finding  him 
in  his  granaries  engaged  in  distributing  provisions  to  his 
officers,  and  sometimes  in  the  inner  apartments  of  his  own 
special  residence.  One  afternoon  I received  permission,  in 
company  with  Mohammed,  to  inspect  all  tho  apartments  of 
the  royal  castle.  The  master  of  the  ceremonies  and  the  head- 
cook  escorted  us  round.  Mohammed  was  already  familiar 
with  all  the  arrangements,  and  was  consequently  able  to  call 
my  attention  to  anything  worthy  of  particular  notice.  What 
I call  “the  castle”  is  a separate  group  of  huts,  hulls,  and 
sheds,  which  are  enclosed  by  a palisu  le,  and  w hich  may  be; 
entered  only  by  the  king  and  by  the  officers  and  servants  of 
the  royal  household.  All  official  business  is  transacted  in 
the  outer  courts.  Trees  were  planted  regularly  all  round  tho 
enclosure,  and  contributed  to  give  a comfortable  and  home- 
like aspect  to  the  whole.  Not  only  did  the  oil-palms  abound, 
but  other  serviceable  trees  were  planted  round  the  open 
space,  and  declared  the  permanency  of  the  royal  residence,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  fluctuating  and  unsettled  dwelling- 
places  of  the  Niam-niam  chieftains. 
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1 was  next  brought  ton  circular  building  with  an  imposing 
conical  roof,  which  was  apjiropriuted  as  the  arsenal,  and  was 
full  of  woajwns  of  every  variety.  Sword-blades  and  lances 
were  especially  numerous,  and  I was  at  liberty  to  make  my 
selection  out  of  them,  as  the  king  had  chosen  in  this  way  to 
make  his  return  for  the  presents  he  had  received  from  me. 
The  superintendents  imd  keepers  of  the  armoury  did  all  in 
their  power  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  my  choice,  and 
ns  often  us  I showed  my  fancy  for  any  piece  that  was 
particularly  rare,  they  hesitated  before  surrendering  it,  and 
made  a condition  that  the  express  consent  of  the  king  must 
be  secured  before  a specimen  so  rechercM  could  bo  given  up. 
As  the  result  of  this  exchange  of  jtresents,  I found  my  tent 
loaded  with  an  immense  assortment  of  knives,  scimitars, 
lance.s,  spears,  bows,  and  arrows.  At  the  subsequent  confla- 
gration all  the  wooden  portions  of  these  were  destroyed,  but 
the  metal  work  was  safely  remitted  to  Europe  as  a proof  of 
the  artistic  taste  and  industry  of  the  people. 

The  same  day  I had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  splendid 
oxen  which  Jlunza  had  received  from  the  friendly  king  in 
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in  the  soutli-east,  and  to  wliieh  I luive  already  luid  ocea.siun 
to  refer.*  A representation  of  one  of  tliese  animals  i.s  now 
introduced,  showing  the  great  fat  hump,  whicdi  is  larger  than 
any  that  I had  hitherto  seen. 

All  attempts  to  elicit  any  information  about  the  country  to 
the  south  of  their  own  were  quite  unavailing ; the  people 
were  silent  as  the  tomb.  Nor  did  I succeed  much  better 
when  I came  to  inquire  of  King  Munza  himself.  Every 
inquiry  on  my  part  was  bafiled  by  the  resolute  secrecy  of 
African  state  policy,  and  the  difticulties  of  the  diqdicate 
interpretation'  gave  Munza  just  the  pretext  he  wanted  for 
circumlocution  and  eviusive  replies. 

I was  most  anxious  to  obtain  correct  information  as  to 
whether  the  great  inland  lake  to  which  Piaggia  had  referred 
had  any  real  existence  in  the  district  or  not,  and  I satisfied 
myself  by  positive  testimony  that  the  natives  had  no  actual 
knowle<lge  about  it.  But  it  was  really  very  difticult  to  con- 
vey to  them  any  notion  whatever  of  what  was  intended  ; 
there  was  an  utter  absence  of  any  simile  by  which  the  idea 
of  a lake,  a great  inland  expanse  of  fresh  water,  could  be 
illustrated,  and  the  languages  of  the  interpreters  (Arabic 
and  Zandey),  however  copious  they  might  be,  were  yet  inade- 
quate in  this  j>articular  matter.  Neither  in  Egypt  nor  in 
the  Egyptian  .Soudan  is  there  a proper  term  for  a lake. 
There  are  indeed  the  terms  “birket,”  “foola,”  and  “tirra,” 
but  these  only  signify  respectively  a j)ond,  a rainpool,  and  a 
• marsh;  and  Piaggia,  who,  as  1 have  pointed  out,  did  not 
actually  reach  Keefa,  spoke  only  from  hearsay,  either  from 
the  reports  of  the  Nubians,  to  whom  probably  some  vague 
information  of  Baker’s  discoveries  had  reached,  or  by  an 
erroneous  conception  of  the  explanation  of  the  natives  when 
they  described  the  “ great  water,”  which  in  reality  was  the 
river  flowing  p.ost  Keefa’s  residence.  Monbuttoo  and  Niam- 
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niam  alike  are  entirely  incapable  of  comprehending  what  is 
meant  by  an  ocean.  Anything  contrary  to  tliis  statement 
which  may  have  been  spread  abroad  by  Kliartoom  adven- 
turers • I do  not  think  I need  hesitate  to  describe  as  sheer 
nonsense  or  as  idle  fancy.  The  tales  of  steamers  and  of  sliips 
with  crews  of  white  men,  which  are  said  to  have  been  de- 
scribed by  the  natives  as  having  come  along  their  rivers,  and 
the  stories  that  pictures  of  tlie.se  ships  have  been  found  in  their 
dwellings,  are  doubtless  circulated  amongst  travellers  to  the 
Niam-niam  lands,  but  without  any  assignable  grounds. 

After  much  demurring  and  waiving  the  question,  the  king’s 
interpreter  did  aflirm  that  he  know  of  such  standing  water 
in  the  country : he  pointed  towards  the  direction  of  the 
W.S.W.,  and  said  its  name  was  “ Ufadimmo,”  and  that  it  was 
JIunza’s  own  birthplace.  The  place  was  called  “Gliilly  ”by 
the  Niam-niiim  ; but  when  I inquired  more  accurately,  and 
begun  to  investigate  its  e.xtent,  I received  an  answer  which 
set  my  mind  entirely  at  rest  that  it  was  as  large  as  3Iunza's 
palace ! 

I nurtured  the  silent  hojie  that  by  mentioning  certain 
names  that  perchance  might  bo  known  to  the  Monbuttoo,  I 
should  succeed  in  breaking  dowm  their  reserve.  I asked  the 
king  if  he  knew  anything  of  the  land  of  Ulegga  and  of  its 
king  Kadjoro,  or  whether  he  knew  King  Kainrasi,  whose 
dominions  were  beyond  the  “ great  water,”  and  behind  the 
mountains  of  the  Malegga;  and  I pointed  at  the  same  time 
towards  the  S.E.  Then  I mentioned  Kamrahs,  repeating  the 
word  and  .saying  “ Kamrahs,  Kamrahs,”  in  the  way  that  the 
Nubians  are  accustomed  to  do,  but  Ijoth  Munza  and  his  in- 
terpreter were  silent,  or  proceeded  to  speak  of  other  matters. 
But  while  this  conversation  was  going  on,  a significant  look 
that  ^lunza  gave  his  interpreter  did  not  escape  my  notice. 


• Coin|iarp  Dr.  Oris  letter  to  the  Mtirqiiis  .\ntimiri  in  the  ‘ Itiilh  timi  dell.i 
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and  very  much  confirmed  ray  suspicion  that  ho  was  not 
altogether  unacquainted  witli  Kamrasi. 

Some  time  afterwards  Munza,  in  the  most  off-hand  way, 
complained  that  I had  not  given  liim  enough  copper.  Know- 
ing the  general  expectations  of  an  African  king,  I was  only 
surprised  that  he  had  not  urged  his  demand  before.  He 
reminded  me  of  the  quantity  of  copper  that  Mohammed  had 
given  him  : “ i^fohammed,”  he  said,  “ is  a great  sultan  ; but  you 
are  also  a gr(>at  sultan."  When  I reminded  him  that  I did  not 
take  any  of  his  ivory,  he  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  my  excuse  ; 
but  he  very  shortly  afterwards  sent  me  some  messengers  to 
request  that  I would  make  him  a present  of  the  two  dogs 
which  I had  brought  with  me.  They  were  two  common 
Bongo  curs  of  very  small  growth,  but  by  contrast  with  the 
mean  breed  of  the  Moubuttoo  and  the  Niam-niam  they  were 
attractive  enough  to  excite  the  avidity  of  Munza.  He  had 
never  seen  dogs  of  such  a size,  and  did  not  want  them  as 
dainty  morsels  for  his  table,  but  really  wished  to  have  them 
to  keep.  However,  he  had  long  to  beg  in  vain ; I assured 
him  that  the  creatures  had  grown  up  with  me  till  I was  truly 
fond  of  them  ; they  were,  as  I told  him,  my  children  ; 1 was 
not  disposed  to  part  with  them  at  any  price,  and  might  as 
well  be  asked  to  give  the  hair  off  my  head.  But  my  repre- 
sentations had  no  effect  upon  Munza ; he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  have  the  dogs,  and  did  not  pass  a day  without 
repeating  his  request,  and  enforcing  it  by  sending  fresh 
relays  of  presents  to  my  tent.  Nothing,  however,  moved  me. 
At  last  some  slaves,  both  male  and  female  were  sent,  and  the 
sight  of  the.se  suggested  a new  idea.  I resolved  to  give  way, 
and  to  exchange  one  of  my  dogs  for  a specimen  of  the  little 
Akka  people.  Munza  acceded  at  once,  and  sent  me  two  of 
them.  He  could  not  suppress  his  little  joke.  “ You  told 
me,”  said  he,  “ not  long  since,  that  the  dogs  were  your  chil- 
dren ; what  will  you  say  if  I call  these  my  children  ?” 

I accepted  the  smallest  of  the  Akka,  a youth  who  might 
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bo  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  hoping  to  be  able  lo  take  liiin 
to  Europe  as  a living  evidence  of  a truth  that  lay  under  tlie 
myth  of  some  tliousand  years.  I shall  give  a fuller  account 
of  this  little  specimen  of  humanity  in  the  chapter  that  will 
be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  Pygmies. 

It  had,  moreover,  become  high  time  for  me  to  give  way, 
and  not  to  put  the  cannibal  ruler’s  patience  to  too  severe  a 
test.  The  exchange  which  had  been  effected  restored  me  to 
the  royal  favour,  and  a prohibition  wdiich  had  been  issued  to 
the  natives,  warning  them  not  to  have  any  transactions  with 
me  by  selling  mo  produce  or  curiosities,  was  withdrawn.  I 
received  now  such  quantities  of  ripe  plantains  that  I was 
able  to  procure  an  abundance  of  plantain-wine,  an  extremely 
palatable  and  wdiolesome  drink,  which  is  obtained  after  being 
allowed  to  ferment  for  twenty-four  hours. 

During  this  time  Mohammed  had  begun  to  find  that  the 
supply  of  provisions  was  growing  inadequate,  and  that  he 
would  find  some  difficulty  in  meeting  the  necessities  of  his 
numerous  bearers  and  of  his  heterogeneous  caravan.  He 
accordingly  resolved  to  make  a division  of  the  entire  com- 
pany, and  to  send  a detachment  back  to  Izingerria  Iveyond 
the  Welle,  where  they  might  get  corn  and  other  supplies. 
In  my  own  case,  I was  obliged  to  do  without  proper  bread  ; 
no  eleusine  was  to  be  had,  and  I was  reduced  to  a flat  tough 
cake  made  of  manioc  and  plantain-meal. 

As  no  cattle-breeding  is  practised  among  the  Jlonbutton, 
I should  have  been  fastened  down  to  a uniform  diet  of 
vegetables  if  I had  not  happened  to  be  aware  that  in  tbe  last 
raid  against  the  Momvoo  a very  considerable  number  of 
goats  bad  been  driven  into  the  country.  I indiu^ed  the  king 
to  become  my  agent  for  getting  me  some  of  them,  and  sent 
him  three  large  copper  bracelets,  weighing  about  a pound, 
for  every  goat  that  he  would  let  me  have.  In  this  way  I 
gradually  obtained  about  a dozen  fat  goats,  and  more  beau- 
tiful creatures  of  the  I kind  had  never  seen  since  I hud  left 
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from  any  type  that  I had  previously  seen  in  having  an 
equally-distributed  drooping  fleece,  which  serves  as  a covering 
for  its  short-haired  extremities,  and  in  its  nose  being  very 
considerably  arched.  The  ordinary  colour  of  these  graceful 
animals  is  a uniform  glossy  black.  They  are  fed  almost 
exclusively  U{ion  plantain  leaves,  a food  which  makes  them 
thrive  admirably.  When  I had  got  half-a-dozen  of  them 
* together  I had  them  all  killed  at  once.  I hatl  the  flesh  all 
taken  off  the  bones,  the  sinews  carefully  removed,  and  then 
made  my  bearers,  who  had  no  other  work  to  do,  mince  it 


Khartoom.  They  were  of  two  different  breeds : one  of  them 
was  singularly  like  the  Bongo  race,  which  has  been  before 
described,  and  which  are  remarkable  fo:  the  long  hair  that 
hangs  from  their  neck  and  shoulders;  the  other  differed 
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up  very  fine  upon  some  boards.  Tlie  entire  mass  was  next 
thrown  into  great  vessels  and  boiled ; it  was  afterwards 
strained,  and  when  it  bad  got  cold  it  was  freed  from  all  fat 
and  finally  steamed  until  it  wiis  a thick  jelly.  The  extract 
of  meat  obtained  in  this  way  had  to  serve  throughout  our 
return  journey,  and  in  the  sequel  proved  a very  remunerative 
product.  It  was  not  liable  to  decomposition,  and  its  keeping 
so  well  made  it  an  excellent  resource  in  time  of  want  and 
post()oned  the  evil  day  of  our  actual  sufiering  from  hunger. 

Besides  the  company  of  Mohammed  Abod  Sammat,  there 
were  two  other  companies  that  for  some  years  had  been 
accustomed  to  carry  their  expeditions  into  the  Monbuttoo 
country,  namely,  Agahd’s  and  that  of  the  Poneets,  which  was 
afterwards  transfeiTed  to  Ghattas.  It  was  a matter  of  arrange- 
ment that  these  should  confine  their  operations  to  the  eastern 
districts,  whore  Degberra  was  king.  At  their  departure  they 
always  Jeft  a small  detachment  in  charge  to  look  after  their 
business  interests  and  to  prevent  any  competition.  Agahd's 
and  Poncet’s  soldiers  had  been  left  in  the  garrisons  in  the 
districts  that  were  under  the  control  of  Degberra’s  generals, 
Kubby  and  Benda,  and  they  were  only  too  glad  to  embrace 
the  present  chance  (as  we  w'ere  only  distant  a two  days’ 
journey)  of  coming  to  see  their  friends  and  acquaintance 
from  Khartoom  and  to  hear  the  news. 

To  all  appearance  the  Monbuttoo  air  agreed  excellently  with 
them  all,  which  is  more  than  can  bo  said  of  those  who  reside 
in  some  of  the  northern  Seribas.  They  had  wives  and  families 
in  the  country,  and  made  no  other  complaint  than  that  their 
life  was  somewhat  lonely  and  monotonous  and  their  food  so 
different  to  what  they  had  been  accustomed  to ; but  what 
the  fanatical  Mohammedans  had  most  readily  to  avow  was 
that  they  really  held  the  natives  in  admiration  and  respect, 
notwithstanding  their  intense  detestation  of  the  cannibalism 
which  was  attributed  to  them.  Mohammed  also  left  some  of 
his  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Muuza ; and  these  strangers 
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had  permission  to  erect  Seribas  and  to  plant  their  envii-ons 
with  sweet-potatoes,  manioc,  and  plantains.  Their  preroga- 
tive extended  no  further  than  this,  and  they  had  no  authority 
at  all  over  tlie  natives  ; however  small  might  bo  their  number 
in  any  place  (sometimes  not  a score  of  men  altogether)  they 
were  sure  to  be  suQicient  to  restrain  the  inl)abitants  from  any 
attempt  at  surprise.  The  African  savages  are  not  like  the 
American  Indians,  who  are  always  prepared  to  see  a few  of 
their  party  killed  at  tlie  outset,  provided  that  they  can  only 
make  sure  of  ultimate  success  and  can  get  their  plunder  at 
lust ; not  that  the  Africans  underrate  the  advantage  they 
possess  in  the  superiority  of  their  numbers,  nor  that  they 
entertain  too  high  an  estimate  of  the  bravery  of  the  Nubians, 
but  they  are  conscious  that  no  attack  could  be  ventured 
without  one  or  two  of  them  having  to  pay  the  penalty  of 
their  lives.  No  one  is  ready  for  his  own  part  to  run  the  risk 
of  his  own  being  the  life  that  must  be  sacrificed ; and  thus  it 
happens  that  the  prospect  of  a few  deaths  is  sufficient  to 
deter  them,  though  they  might  be  reckoned  by  thousands, 
from  making  that  outbreak  which  their  numerical  strength 
might  guarantee  would  be  finally  successful. 

As  soon  as  Mohammed  became  aware  that  he  had  got  to 
the  end  of  the  king’s  store  of  ivory  he  began  to  think  of  his 
ways  and  means,  and  contemplated  pushing  on  farther  to 
the  south  and  opening  a new  market  for  himself.  With  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  I entered  into  his  design,  and  taking  up 
his  cry,  “ To  the  world’s  end!”  I added,  “ Now’s  the  time, 
and  onward  let  us  go!”  But,  unfortunately,  there  were 
insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way.  In  the  first  place,  there 
was  the  decided  opposition  of  the  king,  who  entertained  the 
very  natural  belief  that  the  farther  progress  of  the  Khar- 
toomers  to  the  south  would  interfere  with  his  monopoly 
of  the  copper  trade ; and  in  the  next  place  there  was  the 
impossibility  of  Mohammed  btdug  able,  without  Munza’s 
co-o(>eration,  to  procure  sufficient  provisions  for  so  arduous 
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an  undertaking.  To  put  the  former  difliculty  to  the  test, 
Mohammed  despatehed  his  nephew  witli  the  conduct  of  an 
expedition  just  sufiiciently  large  to  venture  the  attempt. 
For  three  days  tliis  expedition  pressed  on,  until  upon  the 
River  Nomayo,  an  affluent  of  the  Welle,  they  reachal  the 
residence  of  one  of  Muuza’s  sub-chieftains,  wliose  name  was 
Mummery.  Ilalfway  upon  their  route  they  had  rested  at 
the  dwelling-place  of  another  chieftain,  namei!  NtX)ma.  Both 
Mummery  and  Nooraa,  it  sliould  be  said,  were  JIunza’s  own 
brothers;  but  neitlier  of  them  would  venture  to  ojien  com- 
mercial transactions  of  any  kind  without  tlie  express  orders 
of  the  king,  and  consequently  the  expedition  had  to  return 
at  once  and  leave  its  object  unaccomplished. 

The  disappointment  was  very  keen  : it  was  a bitter  grief 
to  see  one’s  most  cherished  projects  melt  thus  thoroughly 
away.  Nor  was  it  a much  smaller  matter  of  regret  that 
Mohammed  felt  himself  obliged  to  curtail  even  our  few  weeks’ 
residence  with  Munza;  he  might  propose,  indeed,  to  ad- 
vance to  the  south  from  the  eastern  |K)rtion  of  the  Moubuttoo 
country,  but  that  was  a project  that  was  little  likely  to  be 
accomplished. 

For  a long  jwriod  I lield  fast  to  my  intention  of  remaining 
behind  alone  in  Munza’s  country  with  the  soldiers  who 
would  be  left  in  charge  of  the  Seriba ; and  I indulged  the 
fascinating  hope  that  I should  find  an  opportunity  of  pene- 
trating into  that  farther  south  which  I longed  so  earnestly 
to  investigate ; but  my  protector  would  not  acquiesce  in  this 
for  a moment,  nor  did  any  of  my  own  people  show  an 
inclination  to  support  my  wLshes.  It  was  very  doubtful  if 
we  could  bo  relieved  during  the  next  year,  or  the  year  after, 
if  at  all ; my  resources  even  now  were  hardly  enough  to  take 
me  home  again ; the  wherewithal  for  further  enterprise  was 
altogether  wanting;  if  I should  entrust  my  collection,  which 
1 had  so  laboriously  gathered,  to  the  care  of  others,  there 
wa.s  every  risk  of  its  becoming  wet  and  even  spoiled;  the 
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prospect,  tcK),  of  pcnetnitin"  into  the  interior  under  tho 
escort  of  the  ^loubuttoo  themselves  wiis  not  altogctlier 
inviting:  I should  only  have  accompanied  their  plundering 
raids,  where  I should  have  been  compelled  to  be  a daily 
witness  of  their  cruelties  and  cannibalism  ; thus  upon  serious 
delibi'ratiou  I was  driven  to  the  conviction  that  my  scheme 
was  not  feasible. 

No  doubt  a very  different  vista  would  have  opened  itself 
before  me  into  the  untraversed  interior  of  the  continent  if 
1 had  chanced  to  be  one  of  those  favoured  travellers  who 
have  unlimited  command  of  gold.  But  fortune  and  money 
appear,  with  regard  to  African  travel,  to  stand  very  much 
in  the  same  relation  to  one  another  as  force  and  time  in 
])hysics ; what  you  gain  in  one.  you  lose  in  the  other. 
The  fortunate  and  healthy  travellers,  like  Karl  Jfauch  and 
Ijcrhard  Ilohlfs,  have  generally  been  very  limited  in  their 
means;  whilst  rich  travellers,  such  as  the  Baron  von  der 
Decken  and  Mi.ss  Tinne,  have  succumlied  to  difliculties, 
sickened,  or  died.  Any  c.xpeditioii  that  was  fitted  out  with 
a liberal ity  projrortioued  to  that  of  Speke’s  would  have  been 
capable  of  advancing  from  Mun/ai’s  to  the  south,  defiant  of 
opposition ; enough  copper  would  have  neutralised  the  re- 
sistance of  the  king;  if  force  could  be  opposed  by  force, 
and  threats  could  be  met  by  threats,  the  native  princes 
would  all  declare  themselves  to  be  friends,  and,  like  Mte.sa 
and  Kamrasi,  would  meet  them  with  oi>eu  arms.  But,  as  I 
say,  the  resources  must  be  adequate.  With  two  hundred 
sohliers  from  Khartoom,  not  liable  to  fever,  and  capable 
of  existing  upon  food  of  any  .sort,  and  who  were  up  to  all 
tho  dodges  and  chicaneries  of  the  African  chieftains,  any 
one  could  penetrate  us  far  us  he  chose.  If  I had  possessed 
10,000  dollars  in  my  purse,  or  had  them  invested  properly 
in  Khartoom,  I would  have  guaranteed  to  bring  my  leader 
on  to  Borneo.  The  sum  would  have  sufficed  to  keep  his 
soldiers  up  to  their  duty  ; aud  under  those  circumstances  1 
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slioiiM  have  been  master  of  tlie  situation,  and  Mohammed 
would  have  had  means  to  get  as  much  ivory  as  he  could 
desire. 

The.se  intimations  may  suflice  to  show  that,  in  my  opinion, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Klmrtoom  merchant  companies,  access 
could  be  had  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  continent  without 
any  exorbitant  outlay  of  money ; but  conditions  so  favour- 
able for  prosecuting  the  work  as  those  which  then  fell  to  my 
lot,  I fear  may  bo  long  before  they  occur  again. 

Munza’s  visits  made  a diversion  in  our  camp  life.  The 
finest  entertainment,  however,  which  chanced  to  occur  was 
the  celc'bration  of  tlie  victory  which  Mummery  had  obtained 
over  the  Monivoo.  As  the  produce  of  his  successful  raid, 
JIummery  brought  the  duo  contributions  of  ivory,  slaves, 
and  goats,  to  lay  before  the  feet  of  the  king,  aiid  the  occasion 
was  taken  to  institute  a festival  on  the  grandest  scale.  In 
consequence  of  Munza’s  establishment  being  already  taxed 
with  the  entertainment  of  so  many  strangers,  Slummery 
only  stayed  for  a single  night.  The  morning  after  his 
arrival  was  appointed  for  the  feast. 

The  early  part  of  the  day  was  cold  and  rainy ; but  quite 
betimes,  the  shouts  and  cheers  that  rang  around  the  camp 
told  us  that  the  rejoicing  already  had  begun.  Towards  mid- 
day the  news  was  brought  that  the  excitement  was  reaching 
its  climax,  and  that  the  king  himself  was  dancing  in  the 
presence  of  his  numerous  wives  and  courtiers.  Tlie  weather 
was  still  chill  and  drizzly ; but,  putting  on  a long  black 
frock-coat  as  being  the  most  appropriate  costume  for  the 
occasion,  I bent  my  steps  to  the  noble  saloon,  which  re- 
sounded again  with  the  ringing  echoes  of  uproarious  cheera 
and  clanging  music.  The  scene  that  awaited  me  was  unique. 
M’ithin  the  hall  there  was  a spacious  square  left  free,  around 
which  the  eighty  royal  wives  were  seated  in  a single  row 
upon  their  little  stools,  having  painted  them.selves  in  honour 
of  the  occasion  w ith  the  most  elalKirate  care ; they  were 
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applauding  most  vigorously,  clapping  their  liands  with  all 
their  might.  Behind  the  women  stoo<l  an  array  of  warriors 
in  full  accoutrement,  and  their  lines  of  lances  were  a frontier 
of  defence.  Every  niu.sical  accompaniment  to  which  the 
resources  of  the  court  could  reach  had  all  been  summoned, 
and  there  was  a mfUe  of  gongs  and  kettle-diums,  timbrels 
and  trumpets,  horns  and  bells.  Dancing  there  in  the  midst 
of  all,  a wondrous  sight,  was  the  king  himself. 

Munza  was  as  conspicuous  in  his  vesture  as  he  was 
astounding  in  his  movements.  It  is  ever  the  delight  of 
African  potentates  on  occasions  of  unusual  pomp  to  present 
themselves  to  their  subjects  in  some  new  asjHJct.  Munza’s 
opportunities  in  this  way  were  almo.st  unlimited,  as  he  had 
a house  full  of  skins  and  feathers  of  every  variety:  he 
had  now  attired  his  head  in  the  skin  of  a great  black 
baboon,  giving  him  the  appearance  of  wearing  a gnmadier’s 
bearskin ; the  peak  of  this  was  dressed  up  with  a plume  of 
waving  feathers.  Hanging  from  his  arms  were  the  tails 
of  genets,  and  his  wrists  were  encircled  by  great  bundles  of 
tails  of  the  guinea-hog.  A thick  apron,  composed  of  the 
tails  of  a variety  of  animals  was  fastened  round  his  loins, 
and  a number  of  rings  rattled  upon  his  naked  legs.  But  the 
wonder  of  the  king’s  dress  was  as  nothing  compared  to  his 
action.  His  dancing  was  furious.  His  arms  dashed  them- 
selves furiously  in  every  direction,  though  always  marking 
the  time  of  the  music ; whilst  his  legs  exhibited  all  the 
contortions  of  an  acrobat’s,  being  at  one  moment  stretched 
out  horizontally  to  the  ground,  and  at  the  next  pointed 
upwards  and  elevate<l  in  the  air.  The  music  ran  on  in  a 


wild  and  monotonous  strain,  iuid  the  women  raised  their 
hands  and  clapped  together  their  open  palms  to  mark  the 
time.  For  what  length  of  time  this  dance  had  been  going 
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oil  1 did  not  quite  understnnd ; I only  know  that  I found 
Munza  raving  in  llie  hall  witli  all  tlie  mad  exeiteiuent 
which  would  have  been  wortliy  of  tlie  most  infatuated 
dervish  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  Cairo.  Moment  after 
moment  it  looked  us  if  the  enthusiast  must  stagger,  and, 
foaming  at  the  nioutli,  fall  down  in  a fit  of  epilepsy;  but 
nervous  energy  seems  greater  in  Central  Africa  tliau  among 
tlie  “hashishit”  of  the  north:  a slight  pause  at  the  end  of 
half  an  hour,  and  all  the  strength  revived;  once  again  would 
commence  the  dunce,  and  continue  unslackened  and  un- 
wearied. 

■So  thoroughly  were  the  multitude  engrossed  with  the 
si'cetacle  that  hardly  any  attention  at  all  was  given  to  my 
arrival,  and  a few  who  noticed  it  did  not  peniiit  them- 
selves to  be  diverted  from  the  enjoyment  of  their  pleasure. 
I hud  an  o[)portunity,  therefore,  of  transferring  the  scene  to 
jiaper,  and  of  finishing  a sketch  which  embraces  its  promi- 
nent features. 

Ihit  alxive  the  tumult  of  men  was  heard  the  tumult  of  the 
elements.  A hurricane  anvse,  with  all  the  alarming  violence 
of  tropical  intensity.  For  a little  while  the  assembly  was 
unmoved  and  disposed  to  take  no  notice  of  the  storm  ; but 
soon  the  wind  and  jiclting  rain  found  their  way  into  the 
ojicnings  of  the  hall ; the  music  ceased,  the  rolling  drum 
yielding  to  the  thunder;  the  audience  in  commotion  rose, 
and  sought  retreat ; and  in  another  instant  the  spectacle  was 
over;  the  dancing  king  was  gone. 

The  llcM)ds  of  rain  compelled  me  to  remain  ujion  the  sjiot, 
and  I took  advanhige  of  the  op|M)rtuuity  to  make  an  undis- 
turbed inspection  of  the  other  and  larger  hall,  which  was 
situated  just  opposite  to  the  one  in  which  I was.  A low 
diKjrwuy  led  into  the  ctlifice,  which  was  IbO  fecit  long  and 
not  less  than  fifty  feet  high;  it  was  lighted  only  by  narrow 
apertures,  and  the  roof  was  sup|iorlod  on  five  rows  of  columns. 
On  one  side  of  it  was  a wooden  partition  which  divided  oft’ 
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from  tlie  sjmoious  edifico  a small  apartment,  where  the  kinj^ 
W(vs  aeenstomed,  according  to  tho  imperial  wont  of  alteriii" 
the  sleeping- place,  occasionally  to  pass  the  night.  An  enor- 
mous erection,  ponderous  enough  to  support  an  elejdiant, 
served  as  a bedstead ; on  each  side  of  this  wore  several 
posts  each  encircled  by  forged  iron  rings  that  could  not 
weigh  le.ss  than  half  a hundredweight.  In  this  myal  bt'd- 
chambor  I noticed  a large  nninber  of  barbarous  decorations, 
and  I observed  that  tho  pillars  and  the  timberwork  were 
rudely  painted  with  numerous  geometrical  designs,  but  that 
the  artists  seem  to  have  had  only  three  colours  at  their 
command ; blood-red,  yellow-ochre,  and  the  white  from  dogs’ 
dung  (album  ffra'cum). 

Munza  twice  honoured  our  camp  with  a visit.  His 
majesty’s  approach  was  announced  long  beforehand  by  the 
outcries  of  the  teeming  people  that  thronged  along  his  way- 
On  entering  tho  encampment  ho  found  the  German  flag 
waving  from  a tall  flagstaff  that  I had  erected  in  the  imme- 
diate proximity  of  my  tent ; he  was  curious  to  know  what  it 
meant,  and  hud  to  be  initiated  into  the  object  of  a national 
symbol,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  tragical  experiences  of 
King  Theodore  in  Abyssinia,  It  was  a groat  relief  to  me 
that  he  did  not  require  to  enter  either  into  rny  tent  or 
into  a largo  grass-shed  which  had  lieen  recently  erected 
for  me.  Altogether  the  monarch  displayed  much  less 
covetousness  than  I had  reason  to  expect.  Ilecognising  this 
inotlcration  on  his  part,  I endeavoured  to  entertain  him  by 
showing  him  my  collection  of  pictures,  and  amongst  others 
I submitted  to  him  the  one  of  himself  in  the  < opper  habili- 
ments which  he  had  worn  on  the  day  of  our  first  audience. 
They  were  the  only  portmits  he  had  ever  seen,  and  his 
astonishment  was  vci-y  great ; the  play  of  tho  muscles  of  his 
face  displayed  tho  interest  he  took,  and,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  land,  he  opened  his  month  quite  wide,  and 
covered  it  with  his  open  hand,  Ix-traying  thereby  his  surprise 
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and  admiration.  I had  afterwards  to  open  my  bosom  for  liis 
insjx“CtioD,  and  when  I turned  up  my  shirt-sleeve.s,  he  could 
not  suppress  a cry  of  amazement.  The  interview  ended,  as 
such  visits  generally  did,  by  his  expressing  a wish,  with 
which  I had  not  the  least  intention  to  comply,  that  I would 
take  off  my  boots. 

The  date  of  our  departure  was  now  drawing  near,  and  yet 
neither  my  promi.scd  chimpanzee  nor  guinea-hog*  had 
appeared.  About  the  chimpanzee  the  truth  was  that  not  one 
could  be  found  in  the  district,  which  was  for  too  densely 
populated,  and  where  the  woo<ls  upon  the  river-banks  were 
very  light  and  traversed  by  frequent  pathways ; but  with 
regard  to  the  guinea-hog  it  was  quite  different ; they  were 
to  be  found  in  the  nearest  environs  of  the  royal  residence, 
and,  if  only  Munza  had  been  inclined,  he  could  have  redeemed 
his  promise  and  secured  me  a specimen  without  difficulty. 
He  left  me,  consequently,  to  get  one,  if  I could,  for  myself ; 
but  this,  to  a novice  in  the  chase,  was  more  easily  said  than 
done,  and  I had  to  ramble  in  the  thickets,  rifle  in  hand,  under 
the  vain  hope  that  I might  secure  a specimen. 

Only  once,  and  that  was  just  when  evening  was  coming  on 
to  close  a cloudy  day,  and  a drizzling  mist  was  giving  obscu- 
rity to  the  woods,  I caught  sight  of  one  of  these  animals.  Its 
red  bristly  head  and  long  pointed  ears  peered  out  from 
behind  the  prostrate  stem  of  a great  tree,  and  I was  just 
concluding  that  it  was  within  gunshot,  when  at  the  very 
instant  two  of  my  native  attendants  were  seen  beside  it 
rolling  on  the  ground  and  bleeding  at  the  nose.  My  people 
were  not  remarkable  for  pluck,  and  nothing  would  induce 


* Tho  Gu’meii-bog  (Potamo^haru^  pentciUatm')  is  calk'd  “Nnpezzo,”  or 
fat/'  by  tho  Monbuttoo,  and  its  flesh  is  considered  very  choice.  These 
animals,  whicli  are  not  m arly  so  wild  as  tho  w’nrt<liog9  (the  blabark  of  the 
8«>uth  African  Boors),  and  are  indeed  capable  of  being  partially  tamo<l,  are 
found  throughout  the  tropical  regions  of  Africa,  from  the  west  coast  to  Zanzi- 
bar. Burton  met  with  them  in  Ugogo.  In  early  time*  they  were  alremly 
introduced  into  Biwzil. 
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tliPin  to  a second  venture  with  the  beast.  Thus  I was  com- 
pelled to  renounce  niy  liope  of  getting  a guinea-hog. 

During  the  earlier  hours  of  the  morning  and  the  later 
hours  of  the  afternoon,  I spent  the  time,  day  after  day,  in 
continual  excursions,  which  enabled  me  to  add  to  the  novel- 
ties of  my  collection.  Tlio  middle  of  the  day  I devoted  to  the 
necessary  supervision  of  my  household.  The  periodic  wash- 
ing day  had  come,  and  I was  at  a loss  to  find  a washing-tub 
that  could  contain  the  accumulated  linen.  Jlohamraed’s 
ingenuity  came  once  more  to  my"  aid.  He  borrowed  King 
Mnnza’s  largest  meat-dish  for  my  use.  A lordly  dish  it  was ; 
more  like  a truck  than  an  article  for  the  table.  It  was  five 
foot  long,  and  hewn  from  a single  block. 


King  Mnnza'^  dl^h. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Tue  Mosbuttoo.  Prt  viouH  accounts  i»f  the  Monhutlno.  Population.  Siir- 
roumlinf?  nations.  Neglect  of  agriculture.  ProtiucU  of  the  soil.  I^ro- 
ducv  of  the  clinse.  Forms  of  greeting.  PrcjMirution  of  hxxl.  Univcrsjil 
cannibalism.  National  prhlc  and  warlike  spirit  Power  of  the  sovereign. 
His  habits.  The  royal  lioum  hold.  A«lvnnce<l  culture  of  the  Monbnttoo. 
Pecnliarities  of  race.  Fair  hair  and  complexion.  Analogy  to  the  Fiillte. 
Ptt’paration  of  bark.  Nudity  of  the  w»>men.  Pairding  of  the  Iwsly. 
(yiiffare  of  m<m  and  women.  Mutilation  not  pmctisiHl.  Equipment  of 
warriors.  Manipulation  of  iron.  Early  knowloflge  of  c«»ppcr.  I’rolmblc 
knowUnlgc  of  platinum.  Tools.  Wood-carving.  8toids  and  licnchcs. 
Symmetry  of  wntor-lxdtlea.  Enrge  halls.  Love  of  ornamental  trees.  Con- 
ception of  Supreme  Being. 

It  wns  in  Doocniber  18(!8,  just  Ix'fore  starting  from  Kliar- 
toom,  tliat  I received,  in  a somewhat  circuitous  way,  the  first 
intelligence  of  a people  called  the  Monbnttoo,  who  were  said 
to  dwell  to  the  south  of  the  Xiam-niam.  Dr.  Ori,  the  chief 
official  phy.siciiin  at  Khartoom,  in  a letter  to  the  Marquis 
Anfinori,  had  detjiiled  all  the  most  recent  particulars  of  the 
ivory  traffic  in  the  remote  ilistrict.s  south  of  the  Gazelle,  and 
had  specially  referred  to  the  transactions  of  Jules  Poncet. 
'I'liese  particulars  were  published  without  much  delay  in  the 
journal  of  the  Geographical  Association  of  Paris ; and  I 
chanced  to  find  Dr.  Ori’s  letter  quoted  entire  in  the  Italian 
Geographical  Society’s  ‘Bolletino,’  which  was  transmitted 
to  me  by  the  ilarquis  Antinori  himself  just  before  I was 
setting  out  on  my  expedition. 

Althongli  the  intelligence  conveyed  by  Ori  and  Poncet 
failed  utterly  in  giving  either  clearness  or  consistency  to  the 
confused  de[iositions  of  those  ignorant  and  uninformed  men 
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who  had  been  their  antlioritiea,  it  still  hail  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  enlarging  the  domain  of  geographical  knowledge  by 
some  matters  of  fact  which  it  was  reserved  for  me  individually 
to  confirm  by  my  own  observation.  It  lai  1 down  as  facts, 
first,  that  to  the  south  of  the  Niam-niam  territory  there  is  a 
river  flowing  tow'ards  the  west  ;*  secondly,  that  this  river  is 
not  tributary  to  the  Nile;  and,  thirdly,  that  its  banks  are 
jwpulated  by  a race  quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary  negro 
race,  its  inhabitants  being  of  a brownish  complexion,  and 
exhibiting  a grade  of  civilization  which  is  considerably  in 
advance  of  what  is  elsewhere  found  in  Central  Africa. 

These  people  were  designated  by  the  name  of  the  Mon- 
buttoo,  and  by  the  ivory  traders  they  were  known  as  Gurru- 
gurroo,  a definition  that  is  derived  from  an  Arabic  word 
which  refers  to  their  universal  habit  of  piercing  their 
ears. 

No  sooner  had  I really  reacheil  the  district  of  the  Gazelle 
than  I discovered  from  my  conversation  and  intercourse 
with  the  loaders  of  the  ivory  traffic  that  the  Monbiittoo  were 
regarded  as  holding  a very  peculiar  and  prominent  place. 
Their  country  never  failed  to  furnish  a theme  of  general 
praise.  It  was  declaied  to  be  prolific  in  ivory ; it  was  profuse 
in  its  natural  products;  the  pomp  of  its  sovereign  was 
unrivalled;  but,  above  all,  the  skill  of  its  people,  in  the 
fabrication  alike  of  their  weapons  for  war  and  their  utensils 
for  jieace,  was  assumed  to  be  so  striking  that  they  were 
comparable  to  the  denizens  of  the  civilized  west,  and  that  in 
some  respects  the  Franks  themselves  did  not  surpass  them  in 
the  exercise  of  an  aesthetic  faculty. 

That  I might  succeed  in  making  my  way  onwards  to  the 
territory  of  this  problematical  people,  naturally  became 
more  and  more  my  impatient  and  ardent  desire ; ami  it  will 

* HeugliD  in  1863,  had  received  intelligence  of  what  was  now  proved,  viz. 
that  the  same  district  from  which  issues  tlie  White  Nile  also  gives  birih  to 
another  stream,  called  hy  him  the  river  of  Sena. 

VOL.  II.  a 
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readily  be  understood  how  eagerly  I recognised  Aboo 
Snnimat  as  ofl’ered  by  a propitious  fate  to  bo  the  conductor 
upon  whom  I might  rely  for  being  introduced  to  a closer 
view  of  this  undefined  race,  which  might  be  likened  in  a way 
to  a nebula  in  the  geographical  firmament.  Very  much  I 
now  rejoice  at  being  in  a position  to  submit,  upon  the  evidence 
of  my  owu  observation,  a somewhat  detailed  account  of  this 
race,  who  may  be  described  as  constituting  a sort  of  remote 
island  of  humanity.  Surrounded  as  it  is  by  the  waves  of 
fluctuating  nationalities,  it  is,  ns  it  were,  an  “ultima  Thule” 
of  geographical  research ; or  perhaps  still  more  appropriately 
it  might  be  likened  to  a boulder  thrown  up  from  a lower 
formation,  and  exhibiting  a development  of  indigenous  cul- 
ture, entirely  different  to  what  can  be  witnessed  all  around. 

The  territory  of  the  Monbuttoo,  as  it  lies  in  the  heart  of 
Africa,  does  not  cover  an  area  of  more  than  4000  square 
miles,  but  the  ratio  of  the  census  of  its  population  is  hardly 
exceeded  by  any  region  of  the  entire  continent.  Estimating 
the  density  of  the  people  by  the  districts  through  which  we 
travelled,  and  observing  that  cultivated  farms  followed  upon 
cultivated  farms,  withoiit  a barren  spot  between,  I suppose 
that  there  are  at  least  2.'i0  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile, 
which  would  give  an  aggiegate  population  of  about  a million. 

The  position  of  the  country  is  embraced  very  nearly  between 
the  parallels  of  8°  and  4°  north  latitude,  and  28^  and  29^ 
cast  longitude  from  Greenwich.  To  the  north  of  the  country 
there  is  a large  river,  usually  cojuous  in  its  .stream,  called  the 
Kecbaly.  This  is  joined  by  the  Gadda,  which  flows  from  the 
south-east.  After  the  junction  it  is  known  as  the  Welle, 
and  has  a breadth  of  about  800  feet,  whilst  never,  even  in 
the  driest  season,  docs  its  depth  diminish  to  less  than  fifteen 
feet.  It  proceeds  to  the  west  along  the  southern  portion  of 
the  adjoining  Niam-niam  district,  and  being  swollen  by  the  i 
accession  of  numerous  tributaries  from  the  southeni  districts 
of  the  Monbuttoo,  it  very  rapidly  assumes  its  large  dimen- 
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sions.  Beyond  a doubt  it  is  the  upper  course  of  the  most 
easterly  of  the  two  arms  which,  after  they  have  united  in 
Baghirmy,  flow  onwards  under  the  name  of  the  Shary,  that 
river  to  which  Lake  Tsad  owes  its  existence. 

There  are  two  chieftains  who,  with  regard  to  the  extent  of 
their  dominions  and  the  numerical  strength  of  their  armed 
forces  (for  their  sway  extends  far  beyond  the  {lopulous 
districts  of  the  Monbuttoo),  may  well  be  designated  ns  kings. 
They  have  partitioned  the  sovereignty  between  them : the 
eastern  division  being  subject  to  Degberra,  the  western 
division  is  governed  by  Munza,  who  exercises  a much  more 
powerful  control;  he  is  a son  of  King  Tikkiboli,  who  had 
once  enjoyed  the  undivided  rule  over  tlie  entire  Monbuttoo 
land,  but  thirteen  years  previously  had  been  murdered  by 
his  brother  Degberra. 

Sub-chieftains  or  viceroys  are  distributed  over  various 
sections  of  the  country,  and  these  are  accustomed  to  surround 
themselves  with  a retinue  and  state  little  inferior  to  those  of 
the  kings  themselves.  In  Munza’s  realms  there  are  three 
of  these  dignitaries ; viz.  his  brothers  Izingerria,  Mummery, 
and  Nooma;  subordinate  to  Degberra  there  are  his  four 
sons,  Kubby,  Benda,  Koopa,  and  Yangara. 

The  country  of  the  Niam-niam  con.stitutcs  the  northern 
and  north-western  boundaries  of  the  Monbuttoo.  *’ Tin's 
comprises  the  territories  of  Kanna  and  Indimma,  sons  of  the 
once  powerful  Keefa,  and,  farther  on,  the  district  of  ^lalingde 
or  Marindo,  which  approaches  in  an  easterly  direction  more 
towards  the  territory  of  Wando ; each  of  these  countries  are, 
however,  separated  by  wildernesses  wliich  it  requires  two 
days  to  cross.  The  southern  limits  of  the  Monbuttoo  are 
enclosed,  as  it  were,  by  a semicircle  of  typical  negroes,  whom 
they  embrace  in  the  comprehensive  definition  of ‘’Moinvoo,” 
a disdainful  epithet  implying  the  extremity  of  their  degra- 
dation. From  this  category  we  are  possibly  called  upon  to 
exclude  in  this  quarter  (as  perchance  in  every  other  region 
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of  Africa)  tliose  isolated  races  of  dwarfs,  familiarly  known  as 
“Pygmies,”  of  which  the  Akka,  who  reside  in  the  S.S.W., 
and  have  their  abodes  close  to  the  confines  of  the  kingdom 
of  Munza,  may  be  quoted  as  examplea  The  bulk  of  this 
apparently  thickly-peopled  race  is  subject  to  independent 
chieftains,  but  there  is  one  section  wliich  is  tributary  to 
Munza  in  so  fur  as  this,  tlmt  it  makes  its  contributary 
payments  to  Mummery,  as  being  Muiiza’s  vicegerent 
According  to  the  depositions  of  some  Nubians  who  have 
been  stationed  for  some  years  past  in  the  Monbuttoo  country, 
the  language  of  the  Babuckur  is  found  to  be  spoken  among 
the  Momvoo.  To  support  their  opinion  the  Nubians  affirm 
that  women-slaves  brouglit  from  Babuckur  have  always  been 
found  able  to  converse  with  the  natives  of  tlie  land  just  to 
the  south  of  the  Monbuttoo ; a circumstance  which  is  not 
without  its  signification  as  explaining  the  most  recent 
migration  of  nations  into  this  part  of  Africa.  Since  the  two 
enclaves  of  Babuckur  on  the  eastern  boundaries  of  the  Niam- 
niam  appear  only  to  be  removed  from  each  other  by  an 
interval  of  sixty  iiiilcs  and  to  be  hemmed  in  by  hostile 
neighbours,  the  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the  above, 
may  serve  to  demonstrate  that  Jlonbuttoo  and  Niam-niam 
alike  must  have  been  advancing  in  an  easterly  direction. 

Munzti’s  neighbours  towards  the  south-west  and  south  of 
the  kingdom  of  Kanna  are  the  Mabohde.  This  is  a people 
whom  Keefa,  Kanna’s  father  (known  also  as  Ntikkima),  was 
accustomed  to  harass  in  war  till  he  met  with  his  own  death. 
Farther  on  towards  the  S.S.W.,  and  separated  from  Munza 
by  the  Mabohde  and  the  Akka,  there  lies  the  district  of  the 
Massanza,  a tribe  which  is  held  in  subjection  by  the  formid- 
able hand  of  Kizzo.  To  the  south  and  south-east  are  found 
the  Nemeigch,  the  Bissangah,  and  the  Domondoo,  tenanting 
a mountainous  region,  which  not  improbably  is  the  western 
declivity  oi  that  important  mountainous  formation  to  which 
Baker,  in  describing  the  north-west  of  I^ake  Mwootan,  has 
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referred  under  the  name  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  The  settle- 
ments of  the  Domondoo  are  the  usual  limits  to  which  the 
Monbuttoo  are  accustomed  to  carry  their  plundering  expedi- 
tious. Some  Nubian  soldiers  who  had  been  quartered  in  the 
country  of  Munza,  and  who  had  accompanied  him  in  some 
of  his  marauding  exploits  have  given  a description  of  the 
general  mountainous  character  of  the  laud,  and,  moreover, 
have  asserted  that  goats,  wbi>-h  are  known  neither  to  the 
Niaiu-niam  nor  to  the  Monbuttoo,  have  been  captured  there 
in  groat  numbers.  The  Babuckur  also,  notwithstanding  the 
frequent  incursions  which  their  neighbours,  ever  greedy  of 
animal  diet,  have  made  upon  their  over-populated  and 
oppressed  communities,  are  always  found  in  possession  of 
herds  of  goats  so  numerous  that  they  might  be  described  as 
inexhaustible.  Many  days’  journey  to  the  south  and  south- 
east of  Munza’s  realms  are  the  abodes  of  the  Maoggoo,  over 
whom  a powerful  sovereign  exercises  his  authority,  and  who 
seems  to  have  various  transactions  with  Munza,  if  I may 
judge  from  the  splendid  cattle  which  had  been  sent  him  as  a 
present  Maoggoo  is  not  improbably  the  same  as  Malegga, 
the  appellation  of  a people,  which  appeare  in  Baker’s  map  to 
the  west  of  the  Blue  Mountains  in  an  extensive  country 
(Ulegga),  of  which  it  is  affirmed  that  the  king  is  named 
Kadjoro,  and  that  the  population  is  especially  devoted  to  the 
breeding  of  cattle. 

Having  thus  minutely  taken  a survey  of  the  surroundings 
of  the  Monbuttoo,  we  may  in  the  next  place  proceed  to 
observe  the  land  itself,  regarding  it  as  the  substance  of  the 
picture  of  which  we  have  been  thus  accumtely  surveying 
the  background. 

The  Monbuttoo  land  greets  us  as  an  Eden  upon  earth. 
Unnumbered  groves  of  plantains  bedeck  the  gently-heaving 
soil ; oil-palms,  incomparable  in  beauty,  and  other  monarchs 
of  the  stately  woods,  rise  up  and  spread  their  glory  over 
the  favoured  scene;  along  the  streams  there  is  a bright 
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expanse  of  cliarming  verdure,  whilst  a grateful  shadow  ever 
overhangs  the  domes  of  the  idyllic  huts.  The  general 
altitude  of  the  soil  ranges  from  2d00  to  2800  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea : it  consists  of  alternate  depressions, 
along  which  the  rivulets  make  their  way,  and  gentle 
elevations,  which  gradually  rise  till  they  are  some  hundred 
feet  above  the  beds  of  the  streams  below.  Upon  the  whole 
the  soil  may  be  described  as  far  more  diversified  in  character 
than  what  is  observed  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Niam- 
niam  land.  Like  it  is  there,  it  is  rich  in  springs,  wherever 
there  are  depressions,  and  in  a network  of  “ desagiiaderos  ” 
associati'd  with  the  watercourses,  and  justifies  the  comparison 
that  has  already  been  suggested  between  the  entire  land  and 
a well-soaked  sponge,  which  yields  countless  streams  to  the 
pressure  of  the  hand.  Belonging  to  one  of  the  most  recent 
formations,  and  still  in  process  of  construction,  the  ferra- 
ginous  swamp-ore  is  found  very  widely  dift’used  over  the 
Monbuttoo  country,  and  indeed  extends  considerably  farther 
to  the  south,  so  that  the  red  earth  appears  to  be  nearly 
universal  over  the  greater  part  of  the  highlands  of  Central 
Africa.  The  denser  population  has  involved,  as  might  be 
expected,  more  frequent  clearances  for  the  sake  of  establish- 
ing plantain  groves,  and  promoting  the  culture  of  maize  and 
sugar-canes,  but  even  here  in  the  deeper  valleys  trees  grow 
to  such  a prodigious  height,  and  exhibit  such  an  enormous 
girth,  that  they  could  not  be  surpassed  by  any  that  could  be 
found  throughout  the  entire  Nile  region  of  the  north.  Be- 
neath the  imposing  shelter  of  these  giants  other  forms  grow 
up  and,  rising  one  above  another,  stand  in  mingled  confusion. 
In  its  external  and  general  aspect  the  country  corre.sponds 
with  the  description  which  Speke  has  given  of  Uganda ; but 
the  customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  land,  their  difierence 
of  race,  and  their  seclusion  from  all  intercourse  with  com- 
mercial nations  stamp  them  as  being  of  a type  which  is  of 
a very  contrasted  character. 
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It  seems  almost  to  involve  a ct^mtradiction  to  give  the  title 
of  agriculturists  to  a people  whose  existence  indeed  depends 
upon  the  easy  securing  of  fruits  and  tubers,  but  who  abhor 
the  trouble  of  growing  cereals.  Sorghum  and  penicillario, 
which  are  the  common  food  of  the  population  in  nearly  the 
whole  of  Central  Africa,  are  absolutely  uncared  for  amongst 
the  Monbuttoo;  eleusine  is  only  grown  occasionally,  and 
maize,  which  is  known  as  “ Nendoh,”  is  cultivated  quite  ns 
an  exception  in  the  immediate  proximity  of  their  dwellings, 
where  it  is  treated  as  a garden  vegetable.  The  growth  of 
their  plantain  {Musa  sapienttum)  gives  them  very  little 
trouble ; the  young  shoots  are  stuck  in  the  ground  after  it 
has  been  slackened  by  the  rain ; the  old  plants  are  suffered 
to  die  down  just  as  tliey  are ; and  this  is  all  the  cultivation 
tliat  is  vouchsafed.  In  the  propagation  of  these  plantains, 
however,  the  Monbuttoo  have  a certain  knack  of  discrimi- 
nation for  which  they  might  be  envied  by  any  European 
gardener : they  can  judge  whether  a young  shoot  is  capable 
of  bearing  fruit  or  not,  and  this  gives  them  an  immense  ad- 
vantage in  selecting  only  such  shoots  as  are  worth  the  trouble 
of  planting.  They  are  not  accustomed  to  bestow  any  greater 
amount  of  attention  to  the  planting  either  of  the  tubers  of 
their  manioc  (or  cassava),  their  swect-jwtatoes,  their  yams 
(neggoo),  or  their  colocasire.  A very  limited  range  of  plants 
embraces  the  whole  of  what  they  take  the  pains  to  cultivate, 
and  that  cultivation  is  all  accomplished  in  the  narrowest 
bounds.  The  entire  produce  is  summed  up  in  their  sesame 
(mbellemoh),  their  earth-nuts,  their  sugar-canes,  and  espe- 
cially their  tobacco.  The  Virginian  tobacco  is  the  only  kind 
which  is  seen ; it  is  called  Eh  Tobboo,  its  name  betraying  its 
American  origin.  The  Nicotiana  rusiica,  which  is  of  such 
constant  growth  amongst  the  Bongo,  Dyoor,  and  Dinka,  is 
here  entirely  unknown. 

Very  little  care,  moreover,  is  given  to  the  sugar-cane, 
which  may  be  found  amid  the  thinned  woods  that  line  the 
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banks  of  the  rivers.  It  is  grown  only  ns  a sort  of  delicaey, 
being  found  nowhere  in  any  great  quantity,  and  its  quality  is 
far  from  good.  One  ever-thriving  supply,  wliich  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  maintaining  the  population,  is  pro- 
vided in  all  the  valleys  by  the  cassava  {Manihot  tUUtsstma) ; 
but  the  cultivation  of  the  sweet-potato,  equally  extensive  as 
it  is,  demands  a somewhat  more  careful  attention,  requiring 
the  sunny  soil  of  the  upper  slopes  of  the  valleys  above  the 
line  of  the  plantain  groves  and  nearest  to  the  edge  of  the 
depressions.  Both  sweet-potatoes  and  cassava  here  attain 
the  very  fullest  standard  of  perfection,  as  far  as  regards 
either  size  or  quality.  But  the  staple  food  is  the  plantain. 
This  is  generally  gatherer!  in  a green  condition,  dried,  ground 
into  meal,  and  boiled  to  a pulp;  occasionally,  but  not  so 
often,  it  is  dried  after  it  is  ripe  for  the  purpose  of  being  kept 
for  a longer  time.  Very  few  countries  of  the  world  have  a 
soil  and  atmo.sphere  so  favourable  as  these  for  insuring  the 
abundant  produce  of  this  serviceable  plant.  The  fruit  when 
dried  Ls  a very  choice  delicacy,  but  any  fermented  drink 
made  from  plantains  I found  to  be  almost  unknown  among 
the  Monbuttoo. 

Owing  to  the  thorough  isolation  in  which  the  Monbuttoo 
have  lived,  holding  no  intercourse  with  Mohammedan  or 
Christian  nations,  the  art  of  weaving  has  not  found  its  way 
amongst  them,  and  woven  material  is  consequently  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  Their  clothing,  ns  in  many  other  regions  of 
Central  Africa,  is  contributed  by  their  fig-trees  {Urostigma 
Kotachtjana),  of  which  the  bast  from  the  bark,  with  the  help 
of  some  strings  and  shreds,  is  worked  into  a substantial  and 
enduring  fabric.  Hardly  a hut  can  bo  seen  that  is  without 
its  own  fig-trees,  which,  however,  will  not  grow  without  due 
care  and  cultivation.  The  people  are  never  known  to  wear 
skins  attached  to  their  girdles  after  the  fashion  of  the  Niam- 
niam ; the  only  occasion  when  skins  are  worn  being  when 
they  are  made  into  a faiu^y  dress  for  daiicei-s. 
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On  the  soutli  of  the  Welle  there  is  a very  extensive  culti- 
vation of  the  oil-paliu  {Elais  guineengis).  It  is  a tree  that, 
although  common  to  the  west  coasts,  has  not  hitherto  been 
found  in  the  Nile  districts,  and  consequently,  like  the  cola- 
nuts,  which  the- wealthier  of  the  Moubuttoo  are  accustomed 
to  chew,  it  yields  a significant  evidenct!  of  the  western  asso- 
ciations of  the  people. 

Every  kiml  of  cattle-breeding  is  quite  unfamiliar  to  them; 
and  if  the  common  little  dogs  known  as  the  “ nessy  ” of  the 
Niam-niam  breed  be  excepted,  and  no  account  be  taken  of 
their  poultry  (“  nanhle  ”),  the  Moubuttoo  may  be  said  to  be 
absolutely  without  domestic  animals  at  all.  In  a half  tame 
state  they  keep,  as  I have  said,  the  potamochoerus,  which  is 
their  only  representative  of  the  swine  family.  From  the 
marauding  excuisions  with  which  they  hantss  their  southern 
neighbours  they  bring  back  a prodigious  number  of  goats, 
but  they  make  no  attempt  to  rear  them  for  themselves. 
Their  hunting  expeditions  supply  them  with  meat  enough 
for  their  requirements,  their  taste  leading  them  to  give  the 
preference  to  the  flesh  of  elephants,  buffaloes,  wild  boars, 
and  the  larger  kinds  of  antelopes.  Although  the  denseness 
of  the  population  precludes  any  such  increase  of  game  of 
this  kind  as  is  universal  in  the  more  northern  and  less 
cultivated  regions  of  Central  Africa,  yet  the  yield  of  their 
chase  would  be  adequate  for  their  own  wants,  because  the 
abundance  of  their  supply  at  certain  seasons  is  very  great, 
and  they  have  the  art  of  preserving  it  so  that  it  remains  fit 
for  food  for  a very  considerable  time.  With  this  fact  capable 
of  being  substantiated,  it  is  altogether  a fallacy  to  pretend  to 
represent  that  the  Moubuttoo  are  driven  to  cannibalism 
through  the  lack  of  ordinary  meat.  To  judge  from  Munza’s 
accumulated  store  of  ivory,  whi<di  is  the  result  of  the  com- 
bined exploits  of  all  the  men  in  his  dominions  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  the  provision  of  elephant’s  meat  alone  must 
be  sufficient  to  keep  his  people  amply  supplied.  Nor  should 
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the  immense  quantity  of  poultry  be  forgotten,  as  there  is 
hardly  a dwelling  that  is  not  conspicuous  for  having  a con- 
siderable stock,  in  the  same  way  as  dogs  are  an  especial 
subject  of  interest  amongst  the  Niam-niam,  who  have  a very 
decided  partiality  for  the  flesh  of  that  animal. 

A bird  very  common  in  the  Monbuttoo  lands  is  the  grey 
parrot  (PsiUacus  erythacus),  which  is  very  eagerly  sought  by 
the  natives,  who  not  only  adorn  their  heads  with  the  bright 
red  feathers  from  its  tail,  but  have  a great  relish  for  its 
savoury  flesh.  Other  sport  in  the  way  of  birds  is  very  incon- 
siderable, guinea-fowls,  francolins,  and  bustards  being  all 
caught  by  means  of  snares.  The  herb  Tephrosia  Voydii*  is 
cultivated  in  nearly  all  the  villages  for  the  purpose  of 
poisoning  fish,  and  the  fish  that  is  thus  secured  forms  a very 
considerable  addition  to  the  supply  of  food. 

Whilst  the  women  attend  to  the  tillage  of  the  soil  and  the 
gathering  of  the  harvest,  the  men,  except  they  are  absent 
either  for  war  or  hunting,  spend  the  entire  day  in  idleness. 
In  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  they  may  be  found  under 
the  shade  of  the  oil-palms,  lounging  at  full  length  upon  their 
carved  benches  and  smoking  tobacco.  During  the  middle  of 
the  day  they  gossip  with  their  friends  in  the  cool  halls,  which 
serve  for  general  concourse,  where  they  may  be  seen  gesticu- 
lating vigorously  to  give  full  force  to  their  sentiments.  The 
action  of  the  Monbuttoo  in  speaking  exhibits  several  singu- 
larities, as,  for  example,  their  manner  of  expressing  astonish- 
ment by  putting  their  hand  before  their  open  mouth,  very 
much  in  the  same  way  as  a person  does  when  he  is  gaping. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  North  American  Indians  have  the 
habit  of  showing  their  surprise  in  the  same  way. 

Smiths’  work,  of  course,  is  done  by  the  men,  but,  just  as  in 
most  other  parts  of  Africa,  the  pottery  is  exclusively  made  by 


* A kindrol  pliint  f>f  tliis  gcmis  is  iisn!  in  tlir  tVcst  Iiulici!,  wliorc  tin- 
pmctice  is  gener.illy  carriod  on  by  slavcij. 
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tlie  women.  Wood-carving  and  basket-weaving  are  per- 
formiKl  indifferently  by  either  sex.  Musical  instruments  are 
not  tonclied  by  the  women. 

The  universal  form  of  salutation  consists  in  holding  out 
the  right  hand,  and  saying,  “Gassiggy,”  and  at  the  same  time 
cracking  the  joints  of  the  middle  fingers. 

The  two  sexes  conduct  themselves  towards  each  other  with 
an  excessive  freedom.  The  women  in  tliis  respect  are  very 
different  to  the  modest  and  retiring  women  of  the  Niam- 
niam,  and  are  beyond  measure  obtrusive  and  familiar. 
Tlieir  inquisitiveness  was  a daily  nuisance : they  watched 
me  into  the  depth  of  the  woods,  they  pestered  me  by  flock- 
ing round  my  tent,  and  it  was  a difficult  matter  to  get  a 
bath  without  being  stared  at.  Towards  their  husbands  they 
exhibit  the  highest  degree  of  independence.  Tlie  position 
in  the  household  occupied  by  the  men  was  illustrated  by  the 
reply  which  would  be  made  if  they  were  solicited  to  sell 
anything  as  a curiosity,  “ Oh,  ask  my  wife  : it  is  hers.” 

Polygamy  is  unlimited.  The  daily  witness  of  the  Nubians 
only  too  plainly  testified  that  fidelity  to  the  obligations  of 
marriage  was  little  known.  Not  a few  of  the  women  were 
openly  obscene.  Their  general  demeanour  surprised  me 
very  much  when  I considered  the  comparative  advance  of 
their  race  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  Their  immodesty  far 
surpassed  anything  that  I had  observed  in  the  very  lowest  of 
the  negro  tribes,  and  contrasted  most  unfavourably  with  the 
sobriety  of  the  Bongo  women,  who  are  submissive  to  their 
husbands  and  yet  not  servile.  The  very  scantiness  of  the 
clothing  of  the  Monbuttoo  women  has  no  excuse. 

Carved  benches  are  the  ordinary  seats  of  the  men,  but  the 
women  generally  use  stools  that  have  but  one  foot.  Oii 
the  occasion  of  paying  a visit  or  going  to  a public  gather- 
ing the  men  make  their  slaves  carry  their  benches  for  them, 
as  it  is  their  custom  never  to  sit  upon  the  ground,  not  even 
when  it  has  been  covered  with  mats. 
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The  care  that  is  given  to  the  preparation  of  their  food  is 
very  considerable,  and  betokens  their  higher  grade  of  culture. 
The  unripe  produce  of  tlie  plantain  and  the  manioc,  that 
in  all  districts  is  ready  at  their  hand  without  the  trouble  of 
cultivation,  make  good  the  deficiency  of  corn.  Their  mode 
of  treating  manioc  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  is 
adopted  in  8oiith  America  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the 
fine  flour  called  tapioca.  For  spices  they  make  use  of  the 
capsicum,  the  malaghetta  pepper,  and  the  fruit  of  two 
hitherto  unspecified  Solanem,  and  for  which  I regret  that  I 
cannot  select  the  name  of  S.  anthropophagorum,  because  it  has 
been  already  assigned  to  the  “ cannibal  salad  ” of  the  Fiji 
Islanders.  'I'he  flavour  of  both  these  is  very  revolting,  having 
a d(  testable  twang,  something  between  a tomato  and  a 
melongena.  Mushrooms  are  also  in  common  uso  for  the 
preparation  of  their  sauces. 

All  their  food  is  prepared  by  the  admixture  of  oil  from 
the  oil-palms.  In  its  unpurified  condition  when  first  ex- 
pressed from  the  potls,  this  oil  is  of  a bright  red  colour,  and 
of  a somewhat  thick  consistency ; for  a few  days  it  has  an 
agreeable  taste,  which,  however,  soon  pa.s,ses  oft'  and  loaves  a 
decided  rankness.  By  subsequently  submitting  the  kernels 
to  fire,  a coarse,  inflammable  oil  is  obtained,  which  is  used 
for  the  purf)Oso  of  lighting  their  huts.  Other  vegetable  oils 
in  considerable  abundance  are  obtained  from  earth-nuts, 
froui  sesame,  and  from  the  fruit  of  a forest-tree,  Lophira 
alaia.  From  the  fat  thick  bodies  of  the  male  white  ants 
they  boil  out  a greasy  substance  which  is  bright  and  trans- 
parent, and  has  a taste  perfectly  unobjectionalde. 

But  of  most  universal  employment  amongst  them  is  human 
fat,  and  this  brings  our  observations  to  the  climax  of  their 
culinary  practices.  The  cannibalism  of  the  lilonbuttoo  is  the 
most  pronounced  of  all  the  known  nations  of  Africa.  Sur- 
rounded ns  they  are  by  a number  of  people  who  ni-c  blacker 
than  themselves,  and  who,  being  inferior  to  them  in  culture, 
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are  consequently  lield  in  great  contempt,  they  liave  just  the 
opjwrtunity  which  they  want  for  carrying  on  expeditions  of 
war  or  plunder,  wliich  result  in  the  acquisition  of  a booty, 
which  is  especially  coveted  by  them,  consisting  of  human 
flesh.  'J'he  carcases  of  all  who  fall  in  battle  are  distributed 
upon  the  battle-field,  and  are  prepared  by  drying  for  trans- 
pnrt  to  the  homes  of  the  conquerors.  They  drive  their 
I>risoners  before  them  without  remorse,  as  butchers  would 
drive  sheep  to  the  shambles,  and  these  are  only  reserved  to 
fall  victims  on  a later  day  to  their  horrible  and  sickening 
greediness.  During  our  residence  at  the  court  of  Munza  the 
general  rumour  was  quite  current  that  nearly  every  day 
some  little  child  was  sacrificed  to  supply  his  meal.  It 
would  hardly  be  expecte  1 that  many  ojiportunities  should 
be  afforded  to  strangers  of  witnessing  the  natives  at  their 
repast,  and  to  myself  there  occurred  only  two  instances 
when  I came  upon  any  of  them  whilst  they  were  actually 
engaged  in  preparing  human  flesh  for  consumption.  The 
first  of  these  happened  by  my  coming  unexpectedly  upon 
a number  of  young  women  who  had  a supply  of  boiling 
water  upon  the  clay  floor  in  front  of  the  doorway  of  a hut, 
and  were  engaged  in  the  task  of  scalding  the  hair  off  tho 
lower  half  of  a human  body.  Tho  operation,  as  far  as  it  was 
effected,  had  changed  the  black  skin  into  a fawny  grey,  and 
the  disgusting  sight  could  not  fail  to  make  me  think  of  the 
soddening  and  sr'ouring  of  our  fatted  swine.  On  another 
occasion  I was  in  a hut  and  observed  a human  arm  hanging 
over  the  fire,  obviously  with  the  design  of  being  at  once  dried 
and  smoked. 

Incontrovertible  tokens  and  indirect  evidences  of  the 
prevalence  of  cannibalism  were  constantly  turning  up  at 
every  step  we  took.  On  one  occasion  Mohammed  and 
myself  were  in  Munza’s  company,  and  Mohammed  de- 
signedly turned  the  conversation  to  the  topic  of  human 
flesh,  and  put  the  direct  question  to  the  king  how  it  hap- 
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pened  that  just  at  this  precise  time  wliile  we  wore  in  the 
country  there  was  no  consumption  of  human  food.  Munza 
expressly  said  that  being  aware  that  such  a practice  was 
held  in  aversion  by  us,  he  had  taken  care  that  it  should  only 
be  carried  on  in  secret. 

As  I have  said,  there  was  no  opj)ortunity  for  strangers  to 
observe  the  habits  of  the  Monbuttoo  at  their  meals ; the 
Bongo  and  Mittoo  of  cur  caravan  were  carefully  excluded 
by  them  as  being  uncircumcised,  and  therefore  reckoned  as 
“savages;”  whilst  the  religious  scruples  of  the  Nubians 
prevented  them  from  even  partaking  of  any  food  in  common 
with  cannibals.  Nevertheless  the  instances  that  I have  men- 
tioned are  in  themselves  suflRcient  to  show  that  the  Monbuttoo 
are  far  more  addicted  to  cannibalism  than  tbeir  hunting 
neighbours,  the  Niam-niam.  They  do  not  constitute  the 
first  example  of  anthropophagi  who  are  in  a far  higher 
grade  of  culture  than  many  savages  who  persistently  re- 
pudiate the  enjoyment  of  human  flesh  (for  example,  the 
Fiji  Islanders  and  the  Caraibs).  It  is  needless  for  me  to 
recount  the  personal  experiences  of  the  Nubian  mercenaries 
who  have  accompanied  the  MynbutUK)  on  their  marauding 
expeditions,  or  to  describe  how  these  j>eople  obtain  their 
human  fat,  or  again  to  detail  the  processes  of  cutting  the 
flesh  into  long  strips  and  drying  it  over  the  fire  in  its  pre- 
jMiration  for  consumption.  The  numerous  skulls  now  in  the 
Anatomical  Museum  in  Berlin  arc  simply  the  remains  of 
their  repasts  which  I purchased  one  after  another  for  bits 
of  copper,  and  go  far  to  prove  that  the  cannibalism  of  the 
Monbuttoo  is  unsurpassed  by  any  nation  in  the  world.  But 
with  it  all,  the  Monbuttoo  are  a noble  race  of  men;  men 
who  display  a certain  national  pride,  and  are  endowed  with 
an  intellect  and  judgment  such  as  few  natives  of  the  African 
wilderness  can  boast;  men  to  whom  one  may  put  a reason- 
able question,  and  who  will  return  a reasonable  answer.  The 
Nubians  can  never  say  enough  iii  praise  of  their  faithfulness 
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in  friendly  intercourse  nnd  of  the  order  and  stability  of  their 
national  life.  According  to  the  Nubians,  too,  the  ^lonbiittoo 
were  their  superiors  in  the  arts  of  war,  and  I often  heard  the 
resident  soldiers  contending  with  their  companions  and  say- 
ing, “ Well,  perhaps  you  are  not  afraid  of  the  Monbuttoo,  but 
1 confess  that  I am ; and  I can  tell  you  they  are  something 
to  be  afraid  of.” 

As  matter  of  fact  the  Khartoom  tra<lers,  some  years  before, 
had  had  a definite  trial  of  arms  with  the  Monbuttoo.  Shortly 
after  his  accession  to  power,  Munza  had  of  his  o>vn  accord 
nnd  by  a special  embassy  invited  Aboo  Snmmat  to  extend 
liis  transactions  beyond  their  present  limits  in  Nganye’s  and 
Wando’s  territories ; but  in  the  year  previous  to  that,  the 
Nubian  merchant  Abderahraan  Aboo  Guroon,  having  en- 
deavoured to  penetrate  from  Keefa’s  dominions  into  the 
Monbuttoo  lands,  was  attacked  on  the  north  of  the  Welle 
by  the  Jloubuttoo  forces,  who  opjwsed  his  advances  upon 
their  territory.  At  that  time  Munza’s  father,  Tikkiboh, 
had  absolute  rule  in  the  country,  and  the  achievements  of 
his  daughter  Nalengbe,  a sister  of  the  present  king,  are  still 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  who  were  present  at  the  engage- 
ment ; eye-witnesses  gave  me  detailed  accounts  of  the  exploits 
of  this  veritable  Amazon,  whom  I have  mentioned  before, 
and  related  how,  in  full  armour,  with  shield  and  lance,  and 
girded  with  the  rokko  apron  of  a man,  she  had  with  the 
utmost  bravery  led  on  the  Monbuttoo  troops,  who  then  for 
the  first  time  came  in  contact  with  firearms;  and  how  her 
exertions  were  attended  with  a complete  success,  the  adven- 
turous Aboo  Guroon  being  repulsed  with  considerable  loss, 
nnd  forced  to  relinquish  altogether  his  design  of  entering 
the  country.  In  the  following  year,  1867,  Mohammed  Aboo 
Sammat,  invited  as  I have  said  by  the  king  himself,  crossed 
the  Welle  and  entered  the  land,  thus,  as  the  first  explorer, 
opening  the  ivory  traffic  under  conditions  of  j)eace,  which 
have  ever  since  remained  undisturbed. 
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Tlio  Monbutloo  poteiitate.«i  enjoy  far  liiglier  prerogatives 
tlian  the  Niam-niain  princes.  Bo.sides  tlie  monopoly  of  tlie 
ivory,  tliey  claim  regular  contributions  from  the  products  of 
tlie  soil.  In  addiiioii  to  his  special  bodv-gnard,  the  sovereign 
is  always  surrounded  by  a large  body  of  courtiers,  whilst  an 
immense  nnmlier  of  civil  officers  and  hx*al  overseers  main- 
tain the  regal  dignity  in  the  various  districts  of  the  land. 
Monza’s  three  brothers,  Izingerria,  Mnmmery,  and  Nooma, 
perform  the  office  of  viceroys,  and  snlior  linate  to  these  again 
are  sulecliieftains  of  the  si'cond  rank,  who  act  as  governors  of 
provinces. 

Next  in  rank  to  the  sub-chieftains,  who  are  generally 
chosen  from  the  numerous  members  of  the  bloi>d-royal,  are 
the  principal  officers  of  state.  These  are  five  in  number: 
the  keeper  of  the  weapons,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  the 
superintendent  of  the  commissariat  store.s,  the  master  of  the 
household  to  the  royal  ladies,  and  the  interpreter  for  inter- 
course with  strangers  and  foreign  rnleiB. 

Mniiza  never  leaves  his  residence  without  being  accom- 
panied by  several  hundred  of  iiis  rt'tinue,  and,  in  token  of 
his  dignity,  a long  array  of  drummers,  trumpeters,  and 
couriers  with  great  iron  liells  are  sent  at  the  head  of  the 
procession.  The  harem,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
palace,  consists  of  eighty  young  ladies,  who,  with  their 
attendant  women  slaves,  occupy  as  many  huts  erected  in 
a wide  circuit  within  the  precincts  of  the  royal  halls  and 
private  apartments.  Enclosed  by  these  huts  is  a smooth 
and  ample  space,  where  the  well-trodden  red  soil  offers  a 
fine  contrast  to  the  deep  green  foliage  of  the  gi'oups  of  oil- 
palms,  bread-fruit  trees,  cordim,  trumpet-trees,  urostigmae, 
and  other  trees  by  which  it  is  overshadowed.  Munza  holds 
his  councils  in  the  great  halls,  and  on  appointe<l  days  grants 
audiences,  and  occasionally  gives  one  of  the  extensive  feasts, 
accompanied  by  music  and  dancing,  such  as  I have  already 
described. 
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The  royal  ladica  are  divided,  according  to  ago  and  seniority, 
into  several  classes.  The  elder  matrons  occupy  villages 
built  for  their  accommodation  at  some  distance  from  the 
residence;  their  number  amounts  to  several  hundred,  for, 
besides  his  own  wives  of  the  first  and  second  rank,  Munza 
is  bound  to  maintain  the  ladies  inherited  from  his  father, 
and  even  those  belonging  to  a deceased  brother.  It  is  a 
long-establisl>ed  African  custom  that  at  a king’s  death  his 
wives  should  fall  to  the  lot  of  his  successor,  who  never  fails 
to  annex  to  their  number  a large  addition  of  his  own.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  the  wives  of  the  King  of  Loango  were 
estimated  at  7000. 

Whenever  at  night  the  king  leaves  his  private  apartments 
to  visit  his  wives,  the  place  re-echoes  with  the  shouts  of  the 
courtiers,  accompanied  by  the  strains  of  honis  and  kettle- 
drums, and  then,  too,  may  be  heard  the  Monbuttoo  hymn, 
“ Ee,  ee,  Munza,  tchuppy,  tchuppy,  ee.”  Eye-witne.sses  state 
that  the  king  spends  his  night  in  passing  from  one  hut  to 
another,  and  without  favouring  any  with  an  especially  long 
visit ; but  it  is  all  done  in  the  strictest  incognito  and  under 
cover  of  the  darkness.  Besides  the  courtiers,  the  royal 
household  contains  many  ofiicials  appointed  to  some  pecu- 
liar functions;  there  are  the  private  musicians,  trumpeters 
and  buglers,  whose  productions  testify  to  the  time  and  labour 
sjKjnt  upon  their  acquirement ; there  are  eunuchs  and  jesters, 
ballad-singers  and  dancers,  who  combine  to  increase  the  splen- 
dour of  the  court,  and  to  provide  general  amusement  for  the 
festal  gatherings.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  numbers  of 
stewards,  who  keep  order  at  the  feasts  and,  by  a free  use 
of  their  rods,  restrain  the  over-obtrusiveneas  of  the  younger 
portion  of  the  community. 

The  king’s  private  residence  consists  of  a group  of  several 
large  huts,  each  of  wliich  is  set  apart  for  one  of  his  daily 
occupations.  They  are  enclosed,  like  a Seriba,  with  a pali- 
sade, and  are  shaded  by  plantations  of  well-kept  trees.  The 
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king*H  food  is  iilwiiys  prepared  by  one  of  his  wives,  wlio 
perform  the  office  in  turn,  relieving  one  an  other  at  statc'd 
intervals.  Mnnza  invariably  takes  his  meals  in  private  ; no 
one  may  see  the  contents  of  his  tlish,  and  everything  that  he 
leaves  is  carefully  thrown  into  a pit  set  apart  for  that  pur- 
pose. All  that  the  king  has  handled  is  held  as  sacred,  and 
may  not  be  touched ; and  a guest,  though  of  the  highest 
rank,  may  not  so  much  as  light  his  pijre  with  an  ember  fnmi 
the  6re  that  burns  before  his  throne.  Any  similar  attempt 
would  bo  considererl  ns  high  treason  and  punished  with 
immediate  death. 

As  permission  was  granted  me  to  inspect  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  royal  palace,  I was  enabled  to  survey 
the  whole  series  of  huts.  The  king’s  wanlrobe  alone  occupied 
several  apartments.  In  one  room  I saw  nothing  but  hats 
and  feathers  of  every  variety,  special  value  being  laid  upon 
the  red  jMxrrot’s  feathers,  which  are  arranged  in  great  round 
tufts.  One  hut  there  was  in  which  were  suspended  whole 
bundles  of  the  tails  of  civets,  genets,  potamochoeri,  and 
giraffes,  together  with  skins  and  thousands  of  the  ornaments 
with  which  the  king  was  accustomed  to  adorn  his  person. 
1 observed  also  long  strings  of  the  teeth  of  rare  animals 
captured  in  the  chase.  One  ornament  alone,  composed  of 
more  than  a hundred  lions’  fangs,  must  have  been  a costly 
heirloom  to  be  handed  on  from  father  to  son.  For  the  first 
time  I noticed  the  skin  of  the  Galago  Bemidoffi,  an  animal 
hitherto  only  observed  in  Western  Africa. 

A little  conical  hut  that  I was  shown  was  set  apart  for 
the  privacy  of  the  royal  retiring-room,  the  only  one  of  the 
kind  that  I came  across  in  Central  Africa.  The  internal 
arrangements  of  this  corresponded  exactly  with  what  is 
seen  in  Turkish  dwelling-houses.  The  heathen  negroes  are 
generally  more  observant  of  deconmi  in  this  respect  than 
any  Mohammedan. 

On  another  occjision  1 was  conducted  through  the  armoury. 
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'I'lie  store  of  wcnpon.s  consisted  principally  of  lances  tied  up 
in  buiulles  of  two  or  three  hundred  together,  which  in  times 
of  war  ore  distributed  amongst  the  fighting  force;  there  are 
also  piles  of  the  knives  and  daggers  which  are  borne  by  Mon- 
buttoo  warriors.  In  the  same  place  were  kept  the  orna- 
mental weapons  which  are  used  for  decorating  the  royal  halls 
on  festal  occasions,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  immensi! 
spears,  formed  head  and  shaft  alike  of  pure  copper,  and 
brightly  polished. 

The  storehouses  and  corn-magazines  were  provided  with 
well-made,  water-tight  roofs,  and  Mnnza  spends  a portion  of 
every  day  in  the  several  sections,  personally  superintending 
the  distribution  and  arrangement  of  the  stores. 

From  these  details  it  may  bo  understood  that  the  Monbuttoo 
are  subject  to  a monarchical  government  of  an  importance 
beyond  the  average  of  those  of  Central  Africa ; and  in  its 
in.stitutions  it  appears  to  correspond  with  the  descriptions  of 
negro  empires  long  since  passed  away.  The  half  mythical 
eni[iire  of  the  powerful  Mwata  Yanvo,  whoso  influence  doubt- 
less extended  to  the  Monbuttoo  lands,  may  probably,  to  a 
certain  extent,  have  furnished  the  typo  for  many  of  these 
institutions ; but  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact, 
that  of  all  the  known  nations  of  Central  Africa  the  Monbuttoo, 
without  any  influence  from  the  Mohammedan  or  Christian 
world,  have  attained  to  no  contemptible  degree  of  external 
culture,  and  their  leading  characteristics  prove  them  to 
belong  to  a group  of  nations  which  inhabit  the  inmost  heart 
of  Africa,  and  which  aTO  being  now  embraced  in  the  enlarg- 
ing circle  of  geographical  knowledge.  The  land  of  the 
Mannyema,  visited  by  Livingstone,  and  the  states  of  Jfwata 
Yanvo,  frequented  by  the  Portuguese  traders,  form  re- 
spectively the  south-western  and  south-eastern  limits  of  this 
immense  territory,  which  in  area  surjjasses  half  of  Europe, an 
Unssia. 

In  turning  to  the  national  characteristics  of  this  people, 
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we  may  notice  in  the  first  place  that  their  comploxiou  is  of  a 
lighter  tint  than  tliat  of  almost  all  tlie  known  nations  of 
Central  Africa,  the  colour  of  whose  skins  may  be  generally 
compared,  hy  the  test  I have  frequently  adopted,  to  that  of 
ground  coffee.  It  is  this  peculiarity  that  forms  a great  dis- 
tinction between  the  Monbuttoo  and  the  Niain-niam,  wliosi 
complexions  are  more  aptly  compared  to  cakes  of  chocolate 
or  ripe  olives.  It  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  traveller  as 
remarkable  that  iu  all  African  nations  he  meets  with  indi- 
viduals with  black,  red,  and  yellow  complexions,  whilst  the 
yellow  tribes  of  Asia  and  the  copper-coloured  tribes  of 
America  each  present  a remarkable  uniformity  in  the  tone 
and  shade  of  their  skins,  Barth  observed  this  peculiarity 
among  the  Marghi ; he  noticed  some  individuals  who  were 
quite  black,  and  others  who  had  coppery-red  skins,  or,  as  he 
describes  them,  rhubarb-coloured,  in  distinction  to  those 
wliich  he  compared  to  chocokU-au-laU.  His  supposition  that 
an  intermingling  of  races  was  the  sole  cause  of  this  diversity  of 
complexion  is  probably  incorrect,  as  it  uj)pears  to  be  a charac- 
teristic of  the  entire  series  of  the  red-skinned  races  of  Africa. 

The  Monbuttoo  have  less  fulness  of  muscle  than  the  Niam- 
niam,  without,  however,  any  appearance  of  debility.  The 
growth  of  the  hair  is  mu<;h  tlie  same,  and  the  beard  is  much 
more  developed  than  that  of  the  Niam-niam. 

But  tliere  is  one  s{>eciul  characteristic  that  is  quite  peculiar 
to  the  Monbuttoo.  To  judge  from  the  hundreds  who  jmid 
visits  of  curiosity  to  my  tent,  and  from  the  thousands  whom 
I saw  during  my  three  weeks’  sojourn  with  Munza,  I should 
say  that  at  least  five  j)er  cent,  of  the  jropulation  have  light 
hair.  This  was  always  of  the  closely  frizzled  quality  of  the 
negro  type,  and  was  always  associated  with  the  lightest  skins 
that  I had  seen  since  leaving  Lower  Egypt.  Its  colour  was 
by  no  means  like  that  which  is  termed  light  hair  amongst 
ourselves,  but  was  of  a mongrel  tint  mixed  with  grey,  sug- 
gesting the  comparison  to  hemp.  All  the  individuals  who 
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liad  this  light  hair  and  complexion  had  a sickly  expression 
about  the  eyes,  and  presentctl  many  signs  of  pronounced 
albinism  ; they  recalled  a description  given  by  Isaac  Voesius, 
in  his  book  upon  the  origin  of  the  Nile,  of  the  white  men  he 
saw  at  the  court  of  the  King  of  Loango : ho  says  that  “ they 
«ere  sickly-looking  and  wan  of  countenance,  with  their  eyes 
drawn  as  though  they  were  squinting.”  In  the  previous 
chapter  I have  given  a similar  description  of  one  of  the  king’s 
sons,  named  Bunza.  This  combination  of  light  hair  and  skin 
gives  the  Monbuttoo  a position  distinct  from  all  the  nations 
of  the  northern  part  of  Africa,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  various  inhabitants  of  Morocco,  amongst  whom  fair- 
haireil  individuals  are  far  from  uncommon. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  in  the  physiognomical 
form  of  the  skull  the  Monbuttoo  in  many  ways  recall  the 
tyjie  of  the  Semitic  tribes;  and  they  differ  from  the  ordinary 
run  of  negroes  in  the  greater  length  and  curve  of  the  nose. 
All  these  characteristics  betoken  an  affinity  with  the  Fullw, 
and  i\8  such  the  Monbuttoo  may  probably  be  included  amongst 
the  “ Pyrrhi  iEthiopes  ” of  Ptolemy.  This  would,  however, 
be  but  a vague  supposition  if  it  were  nr>t  supported  by  the 
fact  that  the  Fulbe  are  of  eastern  origin,  although  in  later 
times  a portion  of  them  have  made  a retrogade  movement 
from  Senegal  towards  the  east.  It  must  be  understood  that 
I do  not  intend  by  these  remarks  to  offer  a bridge  for  carry- 
ing over  Eichwaldt’s  theory  of  the  affinity  of  the  Fulbe  with 
the  Malays,  nor  do  I intend  by  such  a national  migration  to 
add  a new  link  to  what  he  declares  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  case  of  Meroe.  Barth  consider  these  Fulbe  to  be  the 
issue  of  a double  croas,  a cross  between  the  Arabs  and  people 
of  Barbary  on  the  one  hand  and  the  people  of  Barbary  and 
the  negroes  on  the  other.  This  hypothesi.*),  I believe,  would 
also  hold  good  for  the  Moubuttoo ; but  altogether  it  is  a 
question  too  vague  to  be  capable  of  btdng  here  discussed 
with  any  justice. 
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On  account  of  tlio  loss  of  tho  specimona  of  the  l\ronbuttoo 
dialect,  which  I had  been  at  great  pains  to  collect  by  means 
of  a double  interpretation,  I am  unfortunately  not  in  a posi- 
tion to  give  much  information  about  the  dialect ; this  mucli, 
however,  I can  confidently  assert,  that  it  is  a branch  of  tho 
great  African  language-stock  north  of  the  equator,  tho 
greater  number  of  the  words  belonging  to  the  Nubio-Lybian 
group. 

Still  more  than  in  the  colour  of  their  skin  do  tho  Mon- 
buttoo  differ  from  the  neighbouring  nations  in  dress  and 
habits.  This  appears  to  bo  a laud  where  costume  is  a settletl 
matter  of  rule,  for  the  uniformity  of  attire  is  as  complete  as 
it  is  rapidly  becoming  under  the  sway  of  fashion  in  all  classes 
of  our  civilized  communities. 

Weaving  is  an  art  unknown  to  the  Monbuttoo,  and  their 
only  material  for  clothing  is  obtained  from  their  fig-tree 
(Urostigma  Fotachijana),  the  bark  of  which  is  found  to  be  in 
a condition  most  serviceable  for  the  purpose  when  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  is  about  as  thick  as  a man’s  body ; the  stem  is 
then  peeled  in  rather  a remarkable  manner:  two  circular 
incisions,  four  or  five  feet  apart,  are  made  right  round  tho 
trunk,  and  the  bark  is  removed  entire ; strange  to  say,  this 
does  no  harm  to  the  tree,  and  in  a very  short  time  a peculiar 
growth  or  granulation  takes  place  along  the  edge  of  the 
upper  incision  in  the  form  of  little  fibres,  which  gradually 
descend  along  the  bare  cambium  or  sapi-wood,  until  the 
tree  is  once  more  clothed  with  a fresh  layer  of  bast.  Tho 
only  explanation  that  can  be  oflered  for  this  unusual  growth 
is,  that  in  peeling  off  the  bark  the  entire  layer  of  bast  is 
not  removed,  but  that  some  portion  of  it  is  left  hanging  to 
tho  wood  and  retains  its  vitality.*  In  the  course  of  three 
years  the  fresh  growth  is  complete,  and  the  bark  is  in  a con- 


• Livingstone  observed  » similar  new  growth  of  bork  on  the  trunk  of  tho 
Baotmb  (Adnmom'a),  from  which  tho  Mntalielo  obtain  material  for  coni. 
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(lition  to  bo  ngaiu  roinoved ; apart  from  this  property,  llie 
roaring  of  tlieso  rokko-troos  would  not  corapensato  tbo  natives 
for  file  trouble  of  planting  them. 

Tlic  rokko  bark  has  a certain  rosomblauoo  to  tbo  lime-bast, 
whidi  is  80  important  an  article  of  commerce  in  Russia ; its 
fibres,  however,  have  not  the  smoothness  and  paper-like 
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tliiniK'S.'i  of  tlio  Itnssian  product,  but  are  tangled  toprotlier 
almost  like  a woven  mas.s.  By  a partial  maceration  and  a 
good  deal  of  thrashing,  the  Jlonbuttoo  contrive  to  give  tiie 
bark  the  appearance  of  a thick  close  fabric,  which,  in  its 
rough  condition,  is  of  a grey  colour,  but  after  being  soaked 
in  a decoction  of  wood  acquires  a reddish-brown  lino,  some- 
thing like  ordinary  woollen  stulT.  Fastened  at  the  waist 
with  a girdle,  one  of  these  pieces  of  bark  is  sufficient  to 
clothe  the  bo  ly,  from  the  breast  downwards  to  the  knees, 
with  a very  elToctive  substitute  for  drapery.  Representations 
of  two  Monbnttoo  warrioi-s  in  full  array  are  given  in  the 
illustration  on  the  preeeiling  page. 

The  women  go  almost  entirely  unclothed  ; they  wear 
nothing  but  a portion  of  a plantain  leaf  or  a piece  of  bark 
about  the  size  of  their  hand  attached  to  the  front  of  their 
girdle;  the  rest  of  the  body  being  figured  in  laboured 
patterns  by  means  of  a black  juice  obtained  from  the  Blippo 
{UatuJia  mallei/ era).  Whilst  the  Diuka  women,  leaving 
jicrfect  nudity  a.s  the  prerogative  of  their  husbands,  are 
raotlestly  clothed  with  skins — whilst  the  Mittoo  ami  Bongo 
women  wear  their  girdle  of  foliage,  and  the  Niam-niam 
women  their  apron  of  hides,  the  women  of  the  Monbnttoo — 
where  the  men  are  more  scrupulously  and  fully  clothed 
than  any  of  the  nations  that  I came  across  throughout  my 
journey — go  almost  entirely  naked. 

Whenever  the  women  go  out,  they  carry  across  their  aim 
a stra[)  which  they  lay  across  their  laps  on  sitting  down. 
These  straps  or  scarfs  are  al>out  a foot  wide,  and  something 
like  a saddle-girth,  and  ns  they  form  their  first  attempt  in 
the  art  of  weaving,  their  texture  is  of  the  clumsiest  onler, 
possessing  no  other  recommendation  than  their  durability  ; 
they  are  npjiropriated  to  the  further  use  of  fastening  infants 
to  their  mothers’  backs. 

The  women  can  be  distingui.shed  from  one  another  by  the 
dilTerent  tattooed  figures  running  in  band.s  across  the  breast 
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iiiul  buck  along  tlie  sliouldors ; their  bodies,  moreover,  are 
painted  witli  an  almost  inexhaustible  variety  of  patterns. 
Stars  and  Maltese  crosses,  bees  and  flowers,  are  all  enlisted 
as  designs;  at  one  time  the  entire  body  is  covered  with 
stri|)e8  like  a zebra,  and  at  another  with  irregular  spots  and 
dots  like  a tiger;  I have  seen  these  women  streaked  with 
veins  like  marble,  and  even  covered  with  squares  like  a 
ches-s-board.  At  the  great  festivals  every  Monbuttoo  hwly 
endeavours  to  outshine  her  compeers,  and  accordingly  applies 
all  her  powers  of  invention  to  the  adornment  of  her  person. 
The  patterns  last  for  about  two  days,  when  they  are  carefully 
rubbed  off,  and  replaced  by  new  designs. 

Instead  of  this  paint  the  men  use  a cosmetic  prepared 
from  pulverised  cam-wood,  which  is  mixed  with  fat  and  then 
rubbed  over  the  whole  body.  The  Niain-niam  also  make  use 
of  this  powder,  but  they  oidy  apply  it  partially  iu  irregular 
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spots  and  stripes,  delighting  ospocmlly  in  staining  the  breast 
and  face  to  increase  the  ferocity  of  their  appearance. 

Tlie  coiffure  of  both  sexes  is  alike ; the  liair  of  the  top 
and  back  of  the  head  is  mounted  up  into  a long  cylindrical 
chignon,  and  being  fastened  on  the  inside  by  an  arrange- 
ment made  of  reeds,  slopes  backwards  in  a slanting  direction. 
Across  the  forehead,  from  temple  to  temple,  the  hair  is  twisted 
in  thin  tresses,  which  lie  one  alx)vo  another,  clo.sely  fitting 
the  skull  until  they  reach  the  crown  of  the  head.  Their 
own  hair  is  rarely  long  enough  to  form  this  portion  of  the 
liead-gear,  but  the  deficiency  is  supplied  from  the  heads  of 
those  who  have  fallen  in  war,  or,  since  hair  is  an  article  of 
traffic  in  the  country,  it  is  procured  from  the  market.  On 
the  fop  of  their  chignon,  the  men  wear  the  cylindricid 
straw-hats  so  often  referred  to.  These  are  without  brims, 
square  at  the  top  and  circular  at  the  base,  and  arc 
adorned  either  with  the  tufts  of  red  jmrrots’  feathers  that  I 
have  described  in  connection  with  Muuza’s  wardrobe,*  or 
with  the  long  feathers  of  eagles  and  falcona  The  hats,  of 
course,  follow  the  slanting  directions  of  the  chignon,  and  fall 
back  diagonally  to  the  head,  and  altogether  the  head-gear  is 
remarkably  similar  to  that  worn  by  the  Ishogo  women  in 
Western  Africa.  The  Monbuttoo  women  wear  no  hat  on 
their  chignon,  which  is  merely  adorned  with  little  hair-pins 
attached  to  combs  made  of  the  quills  of  the  porcupines. 

These  details  may  suffice  to  give  a fair  notion  of  the 
external  appearance  of  the  Monbuttoo,  and  if  I add  that 
their  only  mutilation  of  the  body  consists  in  boring  the  inner 
muscle  of  the  ear  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  a bar  about  the 
size  of  a cigar,  I shall  have  described  all  the  fashions  in 
vogue,  from  which  no  individual  is  at  liberty  to  make  marked 
deviation.  They  neither  break  out  their  lower  incisor  teeth. 


* In  tlio  woodont  which  represents  Mmizn  in  full  dress,  the  kinp  lias  one  of 
these  clusters  of  feathers  in  his  hat. 
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like  the  black  nations  on  the  nortliorn  river  plains,  nor  do 
they  file  them  to  points,  like  the  Ninm-niam  ; neither  do  they 
imitate  the  Bongo  and  Mittoo  women  in  the  hideous  perfora- 
tion of  their  lips ; and  I repeat  that,  if  we  except  circum- 
cision (which,  according  to  the  accounts  of  all  the  heathen 
negroes  of  equatorial  Africa,  is  a custom  they  have  received 
from  their  remote  ancestors),  this  piercing  of  the  ear  is  the 
one  disfigurement  of  nature  adopted  by  the  Monbuttoo.  On 
account  of  this  practice  the  Khartoomers  have  conferred 
upon  them  the  title  of  “ Gurrugurroo,”  i.e.  “ pierced,”  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  Niam-niamin  general,  Niam-niam  being, 
ns  I have  said,  the  term  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Soudan 
fur  all  cannibals,  irrespective  of  their  various  nationalities. 

The  weapons  of  the  Monbuttoo  warriors  are  very  numerous. 
Besides  shields  and  lances,  they  also  carry  bows  and  arrows, 
a combination  somewhat  rare  amongst  Afi-icans ; in  addition 


WEAroN®  OF  TitF  Mnsni-TTOO. 


Figs.  l-O.  VarlouB  scimitars. 


10.  I..argc  dagger.  11.  IIand>knifr,  for  ennring  and  pooling  bnrk. 
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to  tliese,  ill  their  girdles  they  arc  neeustonied  to  have  scimi- 
tars with  curved  blades  like  sickles,  whilst  some  of  them  use 
daggers  and  spatular  knives  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  The 
projectiles  which  are  in  use  among  the  Niain-niam  are  not 
included  in  the  equipment  of  the  Monbuttoo, 

Since  the  Monbuttoo  dwell  upon  the  red  ferruginous  soil 
extending  from  the  Gazelle  over  a largo  portion  of  Central 
Africa,  it  may  bo  assumed  as  a matter  of  course  that  smiths’ 
work  must  play  an  important  part  in  their  industrial  pursuits, 
and  indeed  in  this  resjrect  they  excel  all  other  natives  of  the 
districts  through  which  I travelled,  whilst  in  other  branches 
of  their  manufacture  they  surpassed  even  the  Mohammedans 
of  Northern  Africa. 

The  smelting  process  is  of  the  most  primitive  description, 
and  is  the  same  that  has  been  described  by  travellers  in 
all  parts  of  Africa.  The  simplicity  of  the  arrangement  is 
caused  by  the  ventilating  apparatus ; for  as  the  construction 
of  valves  is  unknown,  a continual  draft  is  produced  by  means  of 
two  clay  vessels,  of  which  the  openings  are  covered  by  the 
Monbuttoo  smiths  with  plantain  leaves,  which  have  been 
allowed  to  simmer  in  hot  water  until  they  have  become 
as  flexible  as  silk:  other  nations  cover  the  openings  with 
soft  skins  Although  entirely  without  our  pincers,  hammers, 
and  files,  the  Monbuttoo  have  a set  of  implements  of  their 
own,  by  means  of  which  their  iron-work  is  more  carefully 
manipulated  than  that  of  any  of  their  neighbours.  Instead 
of  the  usual  stone  anvil,  they  use  a miniature  one  of  wrought 
iron,  and  on  this  each  separate  weapon  is  cut  out  with  a 
chisel,  and  hammered  until  an  approximate  degree  of  sharp- 
ness is  attained;  the  edge  being  brought  to  its  finish  by  a 
piece  of  fine-ground  sandstone  or  gneiss,  which  answers  the 
purjKisc  of  a file.  As  a general  nde,  no  special  form  is  given 
to  the  iron  used  as  a medium  of  exchange,  unless  indeed  the 
great  seinicircular  bars  in  tlie  royal  treasury  I’e  considered 
as  currency,  and  which  remind  one  of  the  rough  copjier  rings 
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that  are  brought  from  the  mines  of  Darftwr.*  Neither  plates 
of  iron  nor  round  spades  (melots)  are  in  vogue,  but  tlie  smiths 
have  to  work  from  great  lumps  of  iron  as  large  as  the  fist. 
The  dexterity  of  these  artificers  is  wonderful,  and  the  short 
space  of  time  in  which  they  will  convert  the  raw  material 
into  spades  and  lances  is,  I should  think,  unrivalled.  The 
Monbuttoo  smiths  often  joined  our  Bongo  workmen  at  their 
forges  in  our  camp,  and  as  I had  frequent  opportunity  of 
observing  and  comparing  the  two,  I do  not  hesitate  in  assert- 
ing the  decided  superiority  of  the  workmanship  of  the  Mon- 
buttoo. 

The  masterpieces,  however,  of  these  Monbuttoo  smiths  are 
the  ornamental  chains  which,  in  refinement  of  form  and  neat- 
ness of  finish,  might  vie  with  our  best  steel  chains ; in  fact, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  connomeurs,  many  of  these 
specimens  of  autochthonic  art  may  well  bear  comparison  with 
the  productions  of  our  European  craftsmen.  The  process  of 
tempering  is  quite  unknown  to  them,  the  necessary  hardness 
being  attainerl  by  continual  hammering : the  material  used 
is  singularly  jmre  and  homogeneous,  qualities  acquired  not 
from  any  perfection  of  the  smelting  apparatus,  but  from  the 
laborious  welding  of  the  separate  particles  of  iron. 

Copper  was  already  known,  and  the  king  was  in  possession 
of  large  quantities  of  the  metal,  before  the  Nubians  set  foot 
in  the  country ; and  as  previously  to  that  event  the  Mon- 
buttoo (if  we  except  the  great  raid  which  Barth  ro|x)rts  to 
have  been  made  upon  them  by  the  Fooriuns  in  1834)  had 
had  no  intercourse  with  the  Mohammedan  world,  there  is 
every  reason  to  conclude  that  they  must  have  received  their 
supply  either  from  the  copper  mines  of  Angola  and  Loango, 
or  from  some  other  region  of  the  north -western  portion  of 
South  Africa. 

Almost  all  the  ornaments  worn  by  the  Monbuttoo  are  made 


• Iron  ringii  of  tiio  lieavicsl  calibre  are  current  in  Waudalu,  ooulh  of  Bornou. 
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of  co|iper,  80  that  it  imiy  be  easily  understood  that  the  de- 
mand for  the  metal  is  not  small.  One  of  the  most  frequent 
uses  to  which  it  is  ap[)lied  is  that  of  making  flat  wires,  many 
yards  long,  to  wind  round  the  handles  of  knives  and  scimi- 
tars, or  round  the  shafts  of  lances  and  bowa  Copper,  as  well 
as  iron,  is  used  for  the  clasps  which  are  attached  to  the 
shields,  partly  for  ornament  and  partly  to  prevent  them  from 
splitting.  Copper  necklaces  are  in  continual  wear,  and 
copper  fastenings  are  attached  to  the  rings  of  buffalo-hide 
and  to  the  thick  thongs  of  the  girdlea  The  little  bars  in- 
sertetl  through  the  ear  are  tipped  with  the  same  metal ; in 
fact  there  is  hardly  an  ornament  that  falls  in  an  adjunct  of 
copper  in  some  form  or  other;  persons  of  rank  not  unfre- 
quently  pride  themselves  in  having  ornamenpJ  weapons 
formed  entirely  of  it.  All  other  metals  being  unknown,  iron 
and  copper  are  estimated  by  the  Monbuttoo  as  silver  ami 
gold  by  ourselves,  and  the  silver  platter  with  which  I pre- 
sented the  king  failed  to  elicit  any  comment  beyond  the 
observation  that  it  was  white  iron.  Lead  and  tin  have  been 
introduced  as  curiosities  by  the  Nubians,  but  previous  to 
their  arrival  had  never  been  seen.  Information,  however, 
which  was  incidentally  dropped  by  a Niam-uiam,  led  me  to 
suppose  that  fragments  of  platinum  about  the  size  of  peas 
have  been  found  in  these  lands:  he  told  me  that  a white 
metal,  as  hard  as  iron  and  as  heavy  as  the  lead  of  which  the 
Nubians  made  their  bullets,  had  been  discovered,  but  that  its 
existeuce  was  always  carefully  concealed  from  the  strangers. 
I see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  statement,  since  it 
originated  from  a people  who  in  no  other  way  could  have 
become  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  a metal,  which  has 
been  hitherto  as  unknown  to  the  Nubians  as  silver  and  gold 
to  the  Monbuttoo. 

It  would  require  many  illustrations  to  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  various  forms  of  the  heads  of  the  arrows  and 
lances : suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  symmetry  of  the  various 
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barbs,  spikes,  ami  prongs  with  which  they  arc  provitlcil  is 
always  perfect  The  prevailing  forms  of  the  spear-heatls  arc 
hastate,  whilst  the  arrows  are 
generally  made  flat  or  spatular, 
as  inflicting  a deeper  and 
wider  wound  than  the  pointed 
tips.  All  wea|)ons  of  tho 
Monhuttoo  and  tho  Niain- 
niam  are  provided  with  blood 
gutters,  a mark  which  serves 
to  distinguish  them  at  once 
from  those  of  the  Bongo  and 
Mittoo.  The  shafts  of  tho 
Monhuttoo  arrows  are  matle 
of  reed-grass,  and  differ  from 
all  others  of  the  Bongo  terri- 
tory by  being  winged  with 
pieces  of  genet’s  skin  or  plan- 
tain leaves.  Tho  bows  are 
rather  over  three  feet  in 
lenglh,  and  in  form  and  size 
correspond  very  nearly  with  those  used  by  the  Mittoo  and 
Bongo ; tho  bow-strings  being  made  of  a strip  of  the  split 
Spanish  reed,  which  possesses  more  elasticity  than  any  cord. 
These  bows  are  provided  with  a small  hollow  piece  of  wood 
for  protecting  tho  thumb  from  the  rebound  of  the  string. 
The  arrow  is  always  discharged  from  between  the  middle 
fingers. 

The  perfection  of  their  instruments  gives  the  Monhuttoo 
a great  advantage  in  the  art  of  wood-carving,  and  they  arc 
tho  only  African  nation,  including  even  the  modern  Egyp- 
tians, who  make  use  of  a graving-tool  with  a single  edge, 
an  instrument  which,  by  supporting  the  forefinger,  enables 
tho  workman  to  give  a superior  finish  to  tho  details  of  his 
productions.  The  wood  used  for  carving  is  generally  that  of 


Spear-beads. 
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the  stem  of  one  of  tlie  Knbiacefc  (Uncaria),  of  which  the  soft 
close  texture  resembles  that  of  poplar-wood.  The  felling  of 
these  giant-trees,  which  vary  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  often  shoot  up  to  a height  of  forty  feet  without 
throwing  forth  a single  branch,  is  performed  by  means  of 
their  small  hatchets,  with  a most  tedious  amount  of  labour. 
The  hatchets  are  like  those  which  are  used  in  other  parts  of 
Central  Africa,  and  consist  of  a sharpened  iron  wedge  inserted 
through  the  thick  end  of  a knotted  club;  thus  every  blow 
tends  to  fix  the  blade  firmer  in  its  socket.  The  number  of 
blows  necessary  to  fell  one  of  these  ponderous  trees  must 
amount  to  several  thousand,  and  yet  1 often  noticed  steins 
lying  in  the  forest  the  ends  of  which  were  as  smooth  as 
though  they  had  been  cut  with  a knife,  a circumstance  that 
attests  their  correctness  of  vision,  a quality  iu  which  the 
negroes  outshine  the  Arabs  and  Nubians,  os  much  as  in  their 
appreciation  of  sound  and  musical  talent.  Tlie  first  crude 


ilatchet,  diMMic,  ami  adzr,  of  Uic  MoubuUoo. 


form  is  given  to  the  larger  blocks  of  wood  by  means  of  a 
tool  something  like  a cooper’s  adze.*  When  first  hewn,  the 
wood  of  the  Uncaria  is  white,  but  it  is  afterwards  blackenetl 
by  exposure  to  fire,  or  still  more  frequently  by  being  allowed 
to  lie  ill  the  dark  soil  of  the  brooks. 


* Olio  of  tlK'Sc  toolj  itt  reiiriMcntcil  iu  the  nccoui|mtijiiig  illimtration. 
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Platters,  stools,  drums,  boats,  and  shields  constitute  the 
chief  items  of  their  handicraft.  Upon  the  Lower  Shary,  the 
boats  which  are  in  ounmon  use  are  manufactured  by  fastening 
together  wooden  plunks,  but  here,  on  tlie  Welle,  canoes  are 
hewn  out  of  a solid  stem,  and  are  in  every  way  adapted  for 
their  purpose.  I saw  some  of  them  upwards  of  thirty-eight 
feet  long  and  five  feet  wide,  quite  large  enough  for  the  con- 
veyance of  horses  and  cattle.* 

The  large  signal-drums  of  the  Niara-niam  are  to  be  seen 
in  every  Monbuttoo  village.  They  stand  sometimes  upon 


\V<juden  kL-tiK*drum. 


four,  and  sometimes  upon  two,  feet,  and  are  like  the  instru- 
ments which  are  seen  upon  the  West  Coast.  Another  smaller 
kind  is  made  in  a semicircular  shape,  very  compressed,  and 
fitted  with  a handle  at  the  top ; the  opening  for  the  sound  is 
below,  and  the  instrument  may  be  compared  to  a flattened 
bell. 

Kenches  and  stools,  such  as  are  exclusively  used  by  the 
women,  are  made  in  every  diversity  of  shape.  They  are 
carved  out  of  a single  block,  for,  to  say  the  truth,  no  people  of 
Central  Africa  seems  to  have  acquired  the  art  of  joining  one 
piece  of  wood  to  another,  so  that  the  craft  of  the  cabinet- 
maker may  be  said  to  ba  unknown.  The  seats  of  these  stools 
are  circular  and  somewhat  hollowed  out,  surmounting  a 


* A boat  of  this  kind  iB  seen  in  tho  view  of  the  rnpids  of  the  Kcebaly,  in 
Cliap.  XVU. 

vor,.  II.  I 
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prettily  carved  stem,  which  rises  from  a circular  or  polygonal 
ba.sc.  Close  to  the  edge  of  the  scat  is  a triangular  aperture, 
which  serves  as  a handle.  They  are  usually  made  from 

twelve  to  sixteen  inches 
high,  and  are  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  certain 
contrivances  for  meal-times, 
which  are  here  made  so  as 
to  serve  at  once  for  table 
and  plate.  Wooden  platters 
there  are  of  every  possible 
size:  one  kind  of  them  has  two 
open  ring-shaped  handles ; 
another  stands  ujwn  four  feet, 
and  both  are  jmtterns  quite 
worthy  of  our  own  factories 
at  home.  Besides  the  single 
scats  they  are  in  the  habit  of  piaking  long  benches  also  with 
four  feet.  The  practice  of  making  all  their  utensils  to  stand 
uiK)n  feet  is  all  but  universal  among  the  Niam-niam  and  the 
Monbuttoo,  even  the  little  cylindrical  boxes  covered  with  bivrk 
for  storing  away  their  knick-knacks  being  finished  off  in  this 
fashion.  The  ordinary  seats  of  the  men  are  made  exclusively 
from  the  leaf-stalks  of  the  Eaphia  palm : they  always  keep  to 
precisely  the  same  form,  and  in  their  manufacture  appear  to 
indicate  a first  attempt  at  the  joiner’s  art.  The  benches  of  the 
Monbuttoo  men  arc  about  five  feet  long  and  of  corresponding 
width ; they  are  made  of  such  lightness  that  one  of  our 
bearers,  without  any  apparent  exertion,  carried  six  of  them 
at  once ; but  they  are  nevertheless  of  very  extraordinary 
firmness,  and  the  way  in  which  the  separate  parts  are  fixed 
together  is  really  very  ingenious.  The  Monbuttoo  do  not 
fasten  tlieir  benches  or  any  of  their  structures  by  means  of 
nails  or  pegs,  but  they  sew  them,  as  it  were,  together  by  fine 
split  Spanish  reeds,  which  by  their  unyielding  toughness 
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answer  as  admirably  as  in  the  manufacture  of  our  cane- 
cliairs. 

Backs  are  not  attached  to  the  Jlonhuttoo  seats ; but  as 
some  support  of  the  kind  is  clearly  indispnisable,  they  en- 
deavour to  supply  its  place  by 
placing  by  the  side  of  their 
benches  a singular  sort  of  crutch. 

This  is  obtained  by  taking  a young 
tree  and  cutting  a section  of  it, 
where  what  botanists  call  its 
“ verticillato  ramification  ” has 
developed  itself  into  four  addi- 
tional separate  limbs:  the  main 
stem  and  two  of  the  bouglis 
supply  the  three  feet,  the  other 
two  boughs  sening,  with  the  continuation  of  the  stem,  to 
make  the  arms  and  back.  No  wood  is  so  available  for  the 
purpose  as  that  of  the  cotton  tree  (Eriodendron). 

The  shields  of  the  warriors  are  hewn  out  of  the  thickest 
stems  by  means  of  the  axe,  and  consist  of  jjerfectly  smooth 
rectangular  lx)ards,  not  more  than  half  an  inch  tliick,  but 
which  are  long  enough  to  cover  two-thirds  of  the  person. 
These  inelegant  instruments  of  defensive  warfare,  in  which 
the  recommendation  of  solidity  is  ill  sacrificed  for  the  sake 
of  their  lightness,  require  to  be  protected  from  splitting  or 
starting,  and  to  secure  this  a number  of  |>arallel  seams 
of  rotung  are  fixed  across  the  width,  and  both  the  upper 
and  lower  edges  are  provided  with  a strong  border  of 
rotang  twist,  and  a strong  rib  run  across  the  middle  gives 
them  an  additional  firmness.  They  arc  generally  decorated 
with  tails  of  the  guinea-hog  (PotamocJuerus),  and  are  in- 
variably stained  quite  black.  If  any  fissures  or  cracks 
should  bo  detected,  they  are  at  once  drawn  together  by  iron 
and  copper  braces. 

Contrasted  with  the  rest  of  Africa,  and  even  with  the 
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liongo,  whose  compuralive  skill  was  noticed  on  a previous 
page,*  the  district  shows  a very  considerahlo  advance  in  tlie 
manufacture  of  their  pottery.  Although  they  remain  as 
unacquainted  as  other  races  with  the  use  of  the  wheel,  their 
productions,  besides  being  of  a superior  quality,  are  of  a more 
perfect  symmetry  than  any  which  are  elsewhere  observed. 
All  the  vessels  and  drinking-cups  of  the  Africans  in  general 


WiittT-U>nU's. 


have  tlie  character  of  urns,  being  made  without  handles  and 
being  never  otherwise  than  spherical  in  form ; but  those  of 
the  Monbuttoo  exhibit  a manifest  improvement,  and  by 
having  the  surface  decorated  either  with  some  raised  sym- 
metrical pattern  (which  is  especially  the  case  upon  their  oil 
vessels)  or  with  some  ornamental  figures,  they  afford  a firm 
hold  to  the  hand,  and  thus  make  good  the  lack  of  bandies  for 
lifting  them.  It  is,  however,  principally  upon  the  water- 
bottles  that  the  greatest  care  is  bestowed,  some  of  which  may 
fairly  be  said  to  rival  in  symmetry  the  far-famed  examples  of 
Egyptian  art,  and  to  betray  a considerable  faculty  of  plastic 
genins.t 

• VtVte  vol.  i.  pnjjc  292, 

t The  two  examploa  of  wntir-bottlcs  given  in  the  eiigrovinga  are  copies  of 
the  originals,  which  arc  depositeil  in  the  Ethnogmpbii-nl  Museiun  in  Berlin. 
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For  the  bowls  of  pipes,  upon  which  otlier  of  the  native 
populations  lavish  so  much  care,  they  have  no  use.  They 
smoke  only  the  Virginian  tobacco,  and  for  this  purpose 
employ  the  midrib  of  the  plantain  leaf  in  the  way  that  I 
have  already  described,*  superseding  entirely  the  necessity 
for  a solid  bowl. 

They  are  very  ig;norant  of  the  art  of  leather-dressing,  and 
are  no  more  acquainted  with  the  use  of  tan  than  any  of  the 
rest  of  the  tribes  that  have  their  homes  in  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal 
district. 

Their  baskets  and  nets  are  woven  out  of  rotang,  the  form 
of  the  baskets  in  which  they  bear  burdens  on  their  backs 
l>eiug  very  similar  to  those  which  are  seen  amongst  the 
Tliuringians.  Their  mode  of  dressing  their  hair  necessarily 
prevents  them  from  ever  carrying  a loud  upon  their  heads. 

They  are  in  the  habit  of  twisting  ornaments  for  themselves 
out  of  reeds  and  grass,  which  they  wear  like  rings  round 
their  arms  and  legs,  and  which  make  a rustling  sound  as  they 
walk.  They  bestow  a great  amount  of  care  in  weaving  the 
fine  webs  which  hold  on  their  hats  and  chignons.  The  rattles, 
filled  with  shells  and  pc^bbles,  that  are  used  for  beating  time 
to  the  music  of  the  drums  and  liorns  at  the  great  lestivals 
are  also  woven  from  reeds. 

The  Monbuttoo  musical  instruments  require  no  jjarticular 
de.scription.  They  do  not  include  the  pretty  little  mandolins 
of  the  Niam-niam,  nor  any  other  stringed  instruments,  and 
their  horns,  trumpets,  and  drums  may  be  said  to  be  little 
short  of  universal  throughout  Africa.  Wooden  dulcimers 
(Marimba)  are  met  with  neither  here  nor  in  South  Africa. 

But  the  artistic  versatility  of  the  people  reveals  itself  more 
than  anywhere  else  in  their  architectural  skill.  It  would 
hardly  be  credited  that  Africa  would  bo  capable  of  rearing 

To  tho  one  in  tlirt'C  compartments  handles  nro  attached,  being  the  only  instanoe 
of  the  kind  that  I ever  saw. 

* Vide  yol.  i.  page  547. 
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any  erection  so  spacious  and  well  proportioned  as  the  hall  of 
Munza’s  palace.  Tliis  was  little  sliort  of  150  feet  in  length 
and  60  feet  in  breadth,  and  rose  to  the  height  of  about  50 
feet.  Combined  with  tlieso  imposing  dimensions  were  a 
lightness  of  character  and  solidity  of  structure  that  were  quite 
remarkable.  The  ever-useful  leaf-stalks  of  the  wine-palm 
form  the  principal  building-material,  and  its  natural  polish 
and  bright  brown  colour  give  every  buihling  for  which  it  is 
used  an  aspect  of  finished  grace.  The  flat  horizontal  roofs  of 
tlieir  Iiuts,  as  distinguished  from  the  conical  roofs  which  we 
have  hitherto  observed  as  almost  universal  throughout  the 
rest  of  Central  Africa,  mark  out  these  Monbuttoo  in  a fresh 
respect  as  Iwing  allied  to  the  natives  of  the  west,  viz.,  the 
Ishogo,  the  Ashango,  the  Bakalai,  the  Asliiva,  the  Camma, 
the  Mpongwe,  and  the  Fan— a relation  that  is  further  con- 
firmed by  the  physical  character  of  the  land,  the  streams  of 
which  flow  to  the  west  instead  of  to  the  north.  Some  of  the 
huts,  however,  have  conical  roofs,  and  these  are  generally 
appropriated,  either  ns  kitchen.s,  because  they  allow  better 
escape  for  the  smoke,  or  as  granaries,  because  they  throw  o(T 
the  rain  more  rapidl}'. 

The  dwellings  of  the  ordinary  |X)pulation  are  by  no  means 
largo,  being  seldom  more  than  thirty  feet  long,  and  twenty 
feet  wide ; the  roofs  project  considerably,  and  are  slightly 
rounded  with  a bend  corresponding  to  the  natural  curvature 
of  the  palm  leaves  from  which  they  are  made,  and  which 
furnish  the  ribs  of  the  roof.  They  are  rendered  water-tight 
by  a lining  of  plantain  leaves,  which  is  frequently  covered 
again  with  grass,  straw,  or  skin.  The  walls  are  built  up  to  a 
height  of  five  or  six  feet,  and  are  lined  like  the  roof  and 
bound  together  by  the  split  Spanish  reed.  ThLs,  again,  is  the 
mode  of  erecting  the  huts  upon  the  West  Coast.  It  offers  an 
astonishing  power  of  resistance  to  the  fury  of  the  elements, 
which,  left  to  play  upon  rows  of  posts  or  to  range  through 
open  halls,  miglit  be  expected  to  work  complete  destruction ; 
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yet  such  is  the  stability  with  which  the  Monbuttoo  huts  are 
raised,  that  they  never  totter  in  a storm,  and  only  show  by  a 
slight  trembling  in  the  walls  that  they  arc  exposed  to  the 
violence  of  a hurricane. 

A spacious  doorway  is  the  only  aperture  for  light  and  air, 
the  door  itself  being  made  in  one  piece ; the  interior  is 
divided  into  two  apartments,  the  more  remote  of  which  is 
reserved  for  the  stores. 

Plantations  of  trees  are  frequent,  and  still  more  frequent 
are  patches  of  shrubs,  which  are  intentionally  suffered  to  grow, 
and  which,  as  being  serviceable,  are  permitted  to  survive  the 
extirpation  of  the  ancient  forests.  These  are  generally  to  be 
seen  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  unenclosed  farms.  In 
addition  to  them,  many  trees  are  allowed  to  stand  for  the 
sake  of  the  shelter  they  afford;  and  some  are  kept  because 
of  their  useful  products,  as  for  example,  the  Tephrosia 
Vopelti,  which  furnishes  the  powder  for  poisoning  fish ; or 
the  Randia  mcdleifera,  which  produces  the  pigment  for  the 
staiuiug  of  the  skin,  and  of  which  the  white  funnel-shaped 
blossoms  are  a striking  ornament  to  the  bushes ; and  some 
are  retained  merely  for  ornament  and  for  increasing  the 
pleasantness  of  the  external  aspect  of  their  dwellings.  As 
examples  of  this  supi  rfluous  indulgence  I may  refer  to  the 
marvellous  Mussaenda,  with  its  glowing  bracts,  and  to  the 
variety  of  res])lendent  orchids.  Here,  too,  I noticed  what  I 
must  not  omit  to  record,  the  turf-like  CMorophxjtum,  with  its 
variegated  leaves  of  mingled  white  and  green,  which  is 
employed  among  the  Niam-niam  ns  a charm  to  detect  a 
thief,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Canavalia  ensiformis, 
known  as  the  “overlook”  or  horse-bean,  is  employed  in 
Jamaica  and  Haiti,  where  it  is  sown  in  the  negro-plantations 
for  that  pui-pose. 

The  huts  are  arranged  iu  sets  following  the  lines  of  the 
brooks  along  the  valleys,  the  space  between  each  group 
being  occupied  by  plantations  of  oil-palms.  The  dwellings 
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arc  separated  from  the  lowest  parts  of  the  depressions  by  the 
planfain-grounds,  whilst  above,  on  the  higher  and  drier  soil, 
extend  the  fields  of  sweet-potatoes  and  colocasise. 

No  one  could  seriously  expect  a traveller,  after  a transient 
residence  of  five  weeks,  to  pass  anytliing  like  a decided 
judgment  upon  the  religious  ideas  of  a people  like  the 
Monbuttoo.  A wide  scope  for  speculation  is  undoubtedly 
opened,  but  it  would  ill  become  a stranger  to  pretend  to 
pronomice  a conclusive  verdict.  I must  be  excuse  1,  there- 
fore, from  drawing  any  very  definite  inference  from  the  fact 
that  they  adopt  the  rite  of  circumcision  so  far  as  to  have  it 
performed  on  boys  when  they  come  to  an  ago  of  puberty, 
a period  of  life  which  is  neither  in  accordance  with  the 
original  prescription,  nor  with  the  doctrine  of  Mohammed. 
I may  say,  however,  that  I never  allowerl  myself  to  be 
unconceraed  with  regard  to  any  of  the  people  amongst 
whom  I journeyed  as  to  their  opinions  about  a presiding 
Deity,  but,  by  collecting  all  the  proofs  I could  from  their 
habitual  sj)eech,  I endeavoured  to  learn  what  were  their 
conceptions  about  the  sovereignty  of  an  invisible  power, 
and  its  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  men. 

The  Monbuttoo  have  undoubtedly  very  intelligent  ideas 
of  what  the  Nubians  mean  by  their  bowing  of  the  knee, 
their  prostrations  to  the  ground,  and  their  cry  of  “ Allah ! ” 
The  very  designation  which  they  use  to  express  their  concep- 
tion of  God  ns  the  concentration  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
opens  a long  vista  into  the  kindred  association  of  African 
j)oople.  In  the  district  of  the  Mahas,  the  word  now  em- 
ployed for  the  God  of  the  Nubians  is  “ Nor,”  and,  upon  the 
authority  of  my  interpreters,  I may  state  that  “ Noro  ” was 
the  term  by  which,  after  the  double  interpretation,  “ Allah  ” 
was  rendered  to  me.  When  the  question  was  put  as  to  where 
“Noro”  resided,  the  IMonbuttoo,  who  was  familiar  with  the 
Niam-niam  dialect,  pointed  upwards  to  the  sky;  but  when 
he  was  further  pressed  with  the  inquiry  whether  he  could 
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SCO  him,  he  only  answered  with  a smile.  Whether  the 
Monbuttoo  are  in  the  habit  of  consulting  oracles,  or  whether 
tliey  have  any  reliance  ujx)n  auguries  from  fowls,  or  any 
fortune-telling  apparatus  corre.sponding  to  the  “ damma  ” of 
the  Niam-iiiam,  my  residence  among  them  was  not  long 
enough  to  permit  me  to  ascertain. 


Rongi)  womAn.  IXoIca  wouiAn. 

(See  iJmriptlon.  vol.  I.,  p.  296.)^ 
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The  PYfiKiES.  Nubian  stories.  Aneient  elnssicnl  allusions.  Homer,  Hero- 
dotus, Aristotle.  My  introduction  to  Pygmies.  Adiinokoo  the  Akka. 
Close  questioning.  War-dance.  Visits  from  many  Akka.  Mummery’s 
Pygmy  cor]>s.  My  adopted  Pygmy.  Nsewue’s  life  and  deutb.  Dwarf 
races  of  Africa.  Accounts  of  previous  authors : Battel,  Dapper,  Kblle. 
Analogy  of  Akka  with  Bushmen.  Height  and  complexion.  Hair  and 
Ixsirds.  Shape  of  the  botly.  Awkward  gait.  Graceful  hands.  Form  of 
skull.  Size  of  eyes  and  cars.  I.ips.  Gesticulations.  Dialect  inarticulate. 
Dexterity  and  cunning.  Mnnza’s  protection  of  the  race. 

Whenf.ver  two  or  three  Egyptians  are  found  in  company, 
the  chances  are  very  great  that  their  conversation,  if  it  could 
be  overheard,  would  be  found  to  relate  to  the  market  prices 
of  the  day,  or  to  some  fluctuations  in  the  state  of  trade. 
With  the  romantic  sons  of  the  Nubian  Nile-valley  the  case 
would  be  very  different  Ample  opportunity  of  making  this 
comparison  was  continually  afforded  me  during  the  long 
evening.s  which  I passed  in  my  transit  upon  the  waters  of 
the  Upper  Nile ; and  even  now  I can  recall  with  vivid 
interest  the  hours  when,  from  my  detached  compartment  on 
the  stem  of  the  boat,  I could,  without  being  observed,  listen 
to  the  chatter  by  which  the  Nubians  on  the  voyage  beguiled 
their  time.  They  seemed  to  talk  with  eagerness  of  all  the 
wondei-s  of  the  world.  Some  would  expatiate  uixm  the 
splendours  of  the  City  of  the  Caliphs,  and  others  enlarge 
upon  the  accomplishment  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  huge 
ships  of  the  Franks ; but  the  stories  that  ever  commanded 
the  most  rapt  attentioti  were  those  which  treated  of  war  and 
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of  tlie  clmse ; or,  beyond  all,  such  as  described  tlie  wild  beasts 
and  still  wilder  natives  of  Central  Africa. 

It  was  not  with  stories  in  the  sense  of  ‘ The  Thonsand  and 
One  Nights  ’ that  this  people  entertained  each  other ; neither 
did  they  recite  their  prolix  histories  as  though  they  were  read- 
ing at  the  celebration  of  Ramadan  in  Cairo,  amidst  the  halls 
where  night  by  night  they  abandoned  themselves  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  coffee.  These  things  I had  now  long  ago  left 
far  behind;  however,  occasionally,  as  the  expiring  strain  of 
Arabia,  I might  still  hear  the  song  of  Abd-el-Kader  the  sheikh, 
or  of  Aboo  Zeyd  the  hero.  My  whole  style  of  living  seemed 
now  to  partake  of  the  character  of  an  Odyssey ; it  appeared 
to  be  adapted  for  the  embellishment  of  an  Homeric  episode, 
and  such  an  episode  in  truth  was  already  awaiting  me. 

Of  the  Nile  itself,  which  had  the  appearance,  day  by  day, 
of  becoming  wider  as  farther  and  farther  we  progressed 
towards  the  south,  they  affirmed  that  it  issued  from  the  ocean 
by  which  Africa  was  girt;  they  would  declare  that  we  were 
on  the  route  which  would  lead  us,  like  the  cranes,  to  fight 
with  the  Pygmies;  ever  and  again  they  would  speak  of 
Cyclops,  of  Automoli,  or  of  “ Pygmies,”  but  by  whatever 
name  they  called  them,  they  seemed  never  to  weary  of 
recurring  to  them  as  the  theme  of  their  talk.  Some  there 
were  who  averred  that  with  their  own  eyes  they  had  seen  this 
people  of  immortal  myth ; and  these — men  as  they  were  whose 
acquaintance  might  have  been  coveted  by  Herodotus  and 
envied  by  Aristotle — were  none  other  than  my  own  servants. 

It  was  a fascinating  thing  to  hear  them  confidently  relate 
that  in  the  land  to  the  south  of  the  Niam-niam  country  there 
dwelt  people  who  never  grew  to  more  than  three  feet  in 
height,  and  who  wore  beards  so  long  that  they  reached  to 
their  knees.*  It  was  affirmed  of  them  that,  armed  with 

• It  may  Ix)  rcmBrliul  that  the  people  of  the  Soudan  when  they  depict  a 
dwarf,  ordinarily,  like  wo  shouhl  ourselves,  represent  him  ns  a diminutive  man 
with  a long  heard. 
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strong  lances,  they  would  creep  underneath  the  belly  of  an 
elephant  and  dexterously  kill  the  beast,  managing  their  own 
movements  so  adroitly  that  they  could  not  be  reached  by 
tlie  creature’s  trunk.  Their  services  in  this  way  were 
asserted  to  contribute  very  largely  to  the  resources  of  the 
ivory  traders.  The  name  by  which  they  are  known  is  the 
“ Shebber-digintoo,”  which  implies  the  growth  of  the  dis- 
proi>ortioned  beard. 

I listened  on.  The  more,  however,  that  1 pondered  silently 
over  the  stories  that  they  involuntarily  disclosed — the  more 
I studied  the  traditions  to  whicli  they  referred — so  much  the 
more  I was  perplexed  to  explain  what  must  either  be  the 
creative  faculty  or  the  derived  impressions  of  the  Nubians. 
^^’heuce  Ciuuc  it  that  they  could  have  gained  any  knowledge 
at  all  of  wliat  Homer  had  sung  ? How  did  it  happen  that 
they  were  familiar  at  all  with  the  material  whicli  Ovid  and 
Juvenal,  and  Nonnus  and  Statius  worked  into  their  verse, 
giving  victory  at  one  time  to  the  cranes,  and  at  another  to 
the  Pygmies  themselves  ? 

My  own  ideas  of  Pygmies  were  gathered  originally  only 
from  books,  but  the  time  seemed  now  to  have  come  when 
their  existence  should  be  demonstrated  in  actual  life. 

Legends  of  Pygmies  had  mingled  theni.'^elves  already  with 
the  earliest  surviving  literature  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  poet 
of  the  Iliad,  it  will  bo  remembered,  mentions  them  as  a race 
that  had  long  been  known : — 

“ To  warmer  w*a.s  the  cranes  eml)oJitd 
Witli  noise,  and  order,  through  the  midway  sky ; 

To  pygmy  nations  wounds  and  iloiith  they  bring. 

And  all  the  war  tlcscends  iqxin  the  wing.’* 

Pope's  * Homer’s  Iliad,*  iii.  6-10. 

But  not  the  classic  poets  alone  ; sober  historians  and  precise 
geographers  have  either  adopted  the  jHietic  substance  of  the 
tradition  or  have  endeavoureil,  by  every  kind  of  conjecture, 
to  coniirm  its  accuracy.  Notliing,  for  instance,  can  be  more 
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definite  than  tlio  statement  of  Herodotus  about  the  Nasa- 
inonians  after  they  had  crossed  the  Libyan  deserts:  “They 
at  leiifith  saw  some  trees  growing  on  a plain,  and  having 
approached  they  began  to  gather  the  fruit  tliat  grew  on  the 
trees ; and  while  they  were  gathering  it  some  diminutive 
men,  less  than  men  of  middle  stature,  came  up  and  seized 
them  and  carried  them  away.”*  The  testimony  of  Aristotle 
is  yet  more  precise  when  he  says  jdainly  : “ The  cranes  fly 
to  the  lakes  above  Egypt,  from  which  flows  the  Nile;  there 
dw'ell  the  Pygmies,  and  this  is  no  fable  but  the  pure  truth ; 
there,  just  as  we  are  told,  do  men  and  horses  of  diminutive 
size  dwell  in  caves t a quotation  this,  which  would  seem 
to  imply  that  the  learned  Stagyrite  was  in  possession  of  some 
exact  and  positive  information,  otherwise  he  woidd  not  have 
ventured  to  insist  so  strongly  upon  the  truth  of  his  assertion. 
Very  likely,  however,  we  should  be  justified  in  surmising 
that  Aristotle  mentions  cranes  and  Pygmies  together  only 
because  he  had  the  passage  of  the  Iliad  floating  in  his 
memory,  and  because  he  wus  aware  of  the  fact  that  cranes  do 
])ass  the  winter  in  Africa.  For  my  own  part,  I should  be 
inclined  to  doubt  wliether  cranes  ever  reach  the  Victoria 
and  AlU'rt  Nyanza ; on  the  Red  Sea  I saw  them  in  latitude 
20’  N.,  and  Brehm  observed  them  in  Senuaar ; on  the 
White  Nile,  however,  and  farther  inland,  I only  found  the 
native  Balearic  crane,  which  could  hardly  have  been  the  spe- 
cies mentioned  by  Aristotle..  But  whether  cranes  were  really 
capable  of  fighting  with  Pygmies  or  not,  or  whether  (as 
Pauer  attempts  to  prove)  the  Homeric  tra<lition  was  derived 
from  ancient  Egyptian  symbolism,  and  so  was  an  emblematic 
representation  of  the  cranes  battling  with  the  fulling  waters 
of  the  Nile  stream,  this  is  now  immaterial ; all  that  concerns 
us,  with  regard  to  the  present  topic,  is  that  three  or  four 


*.  Herodotus,  ii.  32. 

t Aristotle’s  ‘ Hist.  Anuual,'  lib.  viii.  cop.  2. 
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centuries  before  the  Christian  era  the  Greeks  were  aware  of 
the  existence  of  a people  inhabiting  the  districts  about  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,  who  were  remarkable  for  their  stunted 
growth.  The  circumstance  may  warrant  us,  perliaps,  in 
employing  the  designation  of  “ pygmy,”  not  for  men  literally 
a sjinn  long,  but  in  the  sense  of  Aristotle,  for  the  dwarf  races 
of  Equatorial  Africa. 

Throughout  the  time  that  I had  resided  in  the  Seribas  of 
the  Bongo  territory,  of  course  I had  frequent  opportunities 
of  enlarging  my  information,  and  I was  continually  hearing 
such  romantic  stories  that  I became  familiarised  in  a way 
with  the  belief  that  the  men  about  me  had  really  been  eye- 
witnesses of  the  circumslances  they  related.  Those  who  had 
been  attached  to  the  Niam-niam  expeditions,  whenever  they 
described  the  variety  of  wonders  alxjut  the  splendour  of  the 
courts  of  the  cannibal  kings,  never  omitted  to  mention  the 
dwarfs  who  filled  the  office  of  court  buffoons;  every  one 
outvying  another  in  the  fantastic  embellishment  of  the  tales 
they  told.  The  general  impression  that  remained  upon  my 
mind  was  that  these  must  be  some  extraordinary  specimens 
of  I'athological  phenomena  that  had  been  retained  by  the 
kings  as  natural  curiosities.  The  instance  did  not  escajHj  my 
recollection  that  Speke  had  given  the  description  and  j)or- 
trait  of  a dwarf,  Kimenya,  with  whom  he  had  become 
acquainted  at  the  court  of  Kamrasi ; * but  that  there  could 
be  a whole  series  of  tribes  whqse  average  heiglit  was  far 
below  an  average  never  really  found  a reception  in  my 
understanding,  until  at  the  court  of  Munza  the  positive 
evidence  was  submitted  to  my  eyes. 

Several  days  elapsed  after  my  taking  up  my  residence  by 
the  jmlace  of  the  Moubuttoo  king  without  my  having  a 
chance  to  get  a view  of  the  dwarfs,  whose  fame  had  so  keenly 
excited  my  curiosity.  My  people,  however,  assured  me  that 


* ‘ Si«?kc’i)  Travolu,’  p.  550. 
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they  had  seen  them.  I remonstrated  with  them  for  not 
having  secured  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  for  myself,  and 
for  not  bringing  them  into  contact  witli  me.  I obtained  no 
other  reply  but  that  the  dwarfs  were  too  timid  to  come. 
After  a few  mornings  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a 
shouting  in  the  camp,  and  I learned  that  Mohammed  had 
surprised  one  of  the  Pygmies  in  attendance  upon  the  king, 
and  was  conveying  him,  in  spite  of  a strenuous  resistance, 
straight  to  my  tent.  I looked  up,  and  there,  sure  enough, 
was  tlie  strango  little  creature,  perched  upon  Mohammed’s 
right  shoulder,  nervously  hugging  his  head,  and  casting 
glances  of  alarm  in  every  direction.  Mohammed  soon  depo- 
sited him  in  the  seat  of  honour.  A royal  interpreter  was 
stationed  at  his  side.  Tims,  at  last,  was  I able  veritably  to 
feast  my  eyes  upon  a living  embodiment  of  the  myths  of 
some  thousand  years ! 

Eagerly,  and  without  loss  of  time,  I proceeded  to  take  his 
jwrtralt.  I pressed  him  with  innumerable  questions,  but  to 
ask  for  information  was  an  easier  matter  altogether  than  to 
get  an  answer.  There  was  the  greatest  difficulty  in  inducing 
him  to  remain  at  rest,  and  I could  only  succeed  by  exhibiting 
a store  of  presents.  Under  the  impression  that  the  oppor- 
tunity before  me  might  not  occur  again,  I bribed  the 
interpreter  to  exercise  his  influence  to  pacify  the  little  man, 
to  set  him  at  his  etvse,  and  to  induce  him  to  lay  aside  any 
fear  of  me  that  ho  might  entertain.  Altogether  we  succeedeil 
so  well  that  in  a couple  of  hours  the  Pygmy  had  been 
measured,  sketched,  feasted,  presented  with  a variety  of  gifts, 
and  subjected  to  a minute  catechism  of  searching  questions. 

His  name  was  Adimokoo.  He  was  the  head  of  a small 
colony,  which  w'ns  located  about  half  a league  from  the  royal 
residence.  With  his  own  lips  I heard  him  assert  that  the 
name  of  his  nation  was  Akka,  and  I further  learnt  that  they 
inhabit  large  districts  to  the  south  of  the  Monbuttoo  between 
hit.  2°  and  1®  N.  A jiortion  of  them  are  subject  to  the 
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ifoiibuttoo  king,  who,  desirous  of  enhancing  the  splendour  of 
his  court  by  the  addition  of  any  available  natural  curiosities, 
had  compelled  several  families  of  the  Pygmies  to  settle  in 
the  vicinity. 

My  Niam-niam  servants,  sentence  by  sentence,  interpreted 
to  me  everything  tliat  was  said  by  Adimokoo  to  the  Mon- 
buttoo  interpreter,  who  was  acquainted  with  no  dialects  but 
those  of  his  own  land. 

In  reply  to  my  question  put  to  Adimokoo  as  to  where  his 
country  was  situated,  pointing  towards  the  S.S.E.,  he  said, 
“ Two  days’  journey  and  you  come  to  the  village  of  Mum- 
mery; on  the  third  day  you  will  reach  the  Uiver  Nalobe; 
the  fourth  day  you  arrive  at  the  first  of  the  villages  of  the 
Akka.” 

“ What  do  you  call  the  rivers  of  your  country  ?" 

'•  They  are  the  Nalobe,  the  Namerikoo,  and  the  Eddoopa.” 

“ Have  you  any  river  as  large  as  the  Welle  ? " 

“ No ; ours  are  small  rivers,  and  they  all  flow  into  the 
Welle.” 

“ .\re  you  all  one  people,  or  are  you  divided  into  separate 
tribes  ? ” 

To  this  inquiry  Adimokoo  replied  by  a sudden  gesture,  as 
if  to  indicate  the  vastness  of  their  extent,  and  commenced 
enumerating  the  tribes  one  after  another.  “There  are  the 
Navapukah,  the  Navatipeh,  the  Vabingisso,  the  Avadzubeh, 
the  Avagowumba,  the  Bandoa,  the  Mamomoo,  and  the  Aga- 
bundali.” 

“ How  many  kings  ? ” I asked. 

“ Niue,”  he  said ; but  I could  only  make  out  the  names  of 
Galcema,  Beddeh,  Tindaga,  and  Mazembe. 

My  next  endeavour  was  directed  to  discover  whether  he 
was  acquainted  in  any  way  with  the  dwarf  races  that  have 
been  mentioned  by  previous  travellers,  and  whose  homes  I 
presumed  would  be  somewhere  in  this  part  of  Africa.  I 
asked  him  whether  he  kiiew  the  Malagilage,  who,  according 
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to  the  te,stimony  of  Eseayrac  de  Lauture,  live  to  the  south 
of  Baghirmy.  My  question,  however,  only  elicited  a comical 
ge'sture  of  bewilderment  and  a vague  inquiry,  “ What  is 
that  ? ” Nor  did  I succeed  at  all  letter  in  securing  any 
recognition  of  the  tribes  of  the  Kenkob  or  the  Betsan,  which 
are  mentioned  by  Kolle.  Equally  unavailing,  too,  were  all 
my  efforts  to  obtain  answers  of  any  precision  to  the  series 
of  questions  which  1 invented,  taking  my  hints  from  I’eter- 
mann  and  ITas-senstein’s  map  of  Central  Africa,  so  that  I was 
obliged  to  give  up  my  geographical  inquiries  in  despair  and 
turn  to  other  topics.  But  in  reality  there  did  not  occur  any 
subject  whatever  on  which  I obtained  any  information  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  worth  recording.  At  length,  after  having 
submitted  so  long  to  my  curious  and  ptirsistcut  questionings, 
the  patience  of  Adimokoo  was  thoroughly  exhausted,  and  he 
made  a frantic  leap  in  his  endeavour  to  escape  from  the  tent. 
Surrounded,  however,  by  a crowd  of  inquisitive  Bongo  and 
Nubians,  he  was  unable  to  effect  his  purpose,  and  was  com- 
pelled, against  his  will,  to  remain  for  a little  longer.  After 
a time  a gentle  persuasion  was  brought  to  bear,  and  he  was 
induced  to  go  through  some  of  the  characteristic  evolutions 
of  his  war-dances.  He  was  dressed,  like  the  Moiihuttoo,  in  a 
rokko-coat  and  plumed  hat,  and  was  armed  with  a miniature 
lance  as  well  as  with  a bow  and  arrow.  His  height  I found 
to  be  about  4 feet  10  inches,  and  this  I reckon  to  be  tho 
average  measurement  of  his  race. 

Although  I had  repeatedly  been  astonished  at  witnessing 
the  war-dances  of  the  Niatn-niam,  I confess  that  my  amaze- 
ment was  greater  than  ever  when  I looked  ujarn  the  exhibi- 
tion which  the  Pygmy  afforded.  In  spite  of  his  largo,  bloated 
belly  and  short  bandy  legs — in  spite  of  his  age,  which,  by 
tho  way,  was  consiilerable — Adimokoo’s  agility  was  perfectly 
marvellous,  and  I could  not  help  wondering  whether  cranes 
would  ever  be  likely  to  contend  with  such  creatures.  The 
little  man’s  leaps  ami  attitudes  were  accompanied  by  such 
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lively  nnd  grotesque  varieties  of  expression  tlmt  tlie  s]>ec- 
tatois  shook  again  and  held  iheir  sides  with  laughter.  The 

intci  pietcr  explained 
to  tlie  Niain-niani 
that  t'le  Akka  jump 
alKiiit  in  the  gra&s 
like  grasslioppers, 
nnd  thal  lliey  are  so 
nimble  that  tliey 
shoot  their  arrows 
into  an  elephant’s 
eye  nnd  drive  their 
lances  into  their 
bellies.  The  gestures 
of  the  Akka,  to  which 
I shall  have  occasion 
again  to  refer,  always 
reminded  me  of  the 
])ietiires  given  by 
travellers  to  repre- 
sent the  Uushincn  of 
the  south. 

Adimokoo  returned 
home  loaded  with 
pre.sents.  I made  him 
understand  that  I 
.iK  to  soo 

all  his  people,  and 

promised  that  they  should  lose  nothing  by  coming. 

On  the  following  day  I had  the  pleasure  of  a visit  from 
two  of  the  younger  men.  I had  the  opportunity  of  sketching 
their  likenesses,  nnd  as  one  of  the  portraits  has  been  pre- 
served it  is  inserted  here. 

After  they  had  once  got  over  their  alarm,  snine  or  other 
of  the  Akka  came  to  me  almost  every  day.  .As  exceptional 
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cases,  I nbserved  tlint  some  individuiils  were  of  a taller 
stiture;  but  upon  investi<ration  I always  ascertained  that 
this  was  the  result  of  intermarriage  with  the  ilonbattoo 
amongst  whom  they  resided.  My  sadden  departure  from 
I\[nn/a'H  abode  interrupted  me  completely  in  my  study  of 
this  intere.sting  people,  and  I was  compelled  to  leave  before 
I bad  fully  mastered  the  details  of  their  p •euliarities.  I 
regret  that  1 never  chaiiceil  to  see  one  of  the  Akka  women, 
and  still  more  that  my  visit  to  their  dweliings  was  jw.stponed 
from  day  to  day  until  the  opportunity  was  lost  altogether. 

1 am  not  likely  to  forget  a renconfre  which  1 had  with 
several  hundred  Akka  waiTioi-s,  and  could  very  heartily  wish 
that  the  circumstances  had  permitted  me  to  give  a pictorial 
representation  of  the  scene.  King  Munza’s  brother  3Ium- 
inery,  who  wfis  a kind  of  viceroy  in  the  southern  section  of 
his  dominions,  and  to  whom  the  Akka  were  tributarj’,  was 
just  returning  to  the  court  from  a sueee.ssful  campaign 
against  the  black  Momvoo.  Acr-ompanied  by  a large  band  of 
soldiers,  amongst  whom  was  included  a corps  of  Pygmie.*,  he 
was  conveying  the  bulk  of  the  l)Ooty  to  his  royal  master.  It 
happened  on  the  day  in  cpiestiou  that  I had  been  making  a 
long  excursion  with  my  Niam-niam  s*‘rvants,  and  had  heard 
nothing  of  Mummery’s  arrival.  Towards  sunset  I was  passing 
along  the  extensive  village  on  my  return  to  my  quarters, 
when,  just  as  I reached  the  wide  open  space  in  front  of  the 
royal  halls,  I found  myself  surrounded  by  what  I conjectured 
must  be  a crowd  of  impudent  boys,  who  received  me  with  a 
sort  of  bravado  fight.  They  pointed  their  arrows  towards 
me,  and  behaved  generally  in  a manner  at  wliich  I could 
not  help  feeling  somewhat  irritated,  as  it  betokened  unwar- 
rantable liberty  and  intentional  disresjK'ct.  My  misappre- 
hension was  sooti  corrected  by  the  Niam-niam  jxjople  about 
me.  “They  are  Tikkilikki,”  * said  they;  ‘‘you  iinagino 


• Tikkitikki  is  tlic  Niftm-nimii  di  signation  of  tlic  Akko. 
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that  they  are  boys,  but  in  tnith  they  are  men ; nay,  men 
that  can  figlit.”  At  this  moment  a seasonable  greeting  from 
JIummery  drew  me  off  from  any  apprehension  on  my  part 
and  from  any  further  contcmidation  of  tlie  remarkable  spec- 
tacle before  me.  In  my  own  mind  I resolved  that  I would 
minutely  iiisjiect  the  camp  of  the  new-c<jmers  on  the  following 
morning ; but  I had  reckoned  without  my  host : before  dawn 
Mummery  and  his  contingent  of  Pygmies  had  taken  their 
departure,  and  thus, 

“ Like  the  twsilcsa  fabric  of  a vioion," 

this  people,  so  near  and  yet  so  unattainable,  had  vanished 
once  more  into  the  dim  obscurity  of  the  innermost  con- 
tinent. 

Anxious,  in  my  contact  with  this  mythical  race,  to  lose 
or  pivss  over  nothing  which  might  be  of  interest,  I very 
diligently  made  memoranda  after  every  interview  that  I 
had  with  the  Akka.  I measured  six  full-grown  individuals, 
none  of  whom  much  exceeded  4 feet  10  inches  in  height, 
but,  unfortunately,  all  my  notes  and  many  of  my  drawings 
perisherl  in  the  fire. 

A brief  account  may  now  be  given  of  tlio  little  Pygmy 
that  I carried  off  and  kept  with  me  during  the  remainder  of 
my  wanderings  till  I was  again  in  Nubia,  who  for  a year 
and  a half  became  njy  companion,  thriving  under  my  cure 
and  growing  almost  as  affectionate  as  a son. 

I have  already  explained  in  a previous  chapter  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  little  man  came  into  my  keeping. 
I succeeded  tolerably  Avell  in  alleviating  the  pain  of  the 
lad’s  parting  from  all  his  old  associations  by  providing  him 
with  all  the  good  living  and  bestowing  upon  him  all  the; 
attention  that  lay  in  my  power.  To  reconcile  him  to  his 
lot  I broke  through  an  old  rule.  I allowed  him  to  bo  my 
constant  companion  at  my  meals — an  excejdion  that  I never 
made  in  favour  of  any  other  native  of  Africa.  Making 
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it  my  first  care  that  he  should  be  healthy  and  contented, 
I submitted  witliout  a murmur  to  all  tlio  uncoutli  habits 
peculiar  to  his  race.  In  Kliartoom  at  hist  I dressed  him  u]i 
till  he  looked  like  a little  pasha.  The  Nubians  could  not 
in  the  least  enter  into  my  infatuation,  nor  aceount  for  my 
partiality  towards  the  strange-lookin"  lad.  When  he  walked 
along  the  thoroughfares  at  my  side  they  pointed  to  him,  and 
cried,  with  reference  to  his  bright-brown  complexion,  “ See, 
there  goes  the  son  of  the  Khavnga ! ’’  Apparently  they 
overlooked  the  fact  of  the  boy’.s  age,  and  seemed  not  to  bo 
in  any  way  familiarised  with  the  tradition  of  the  Pygmies. 
In  the  Seribas  all  along  our  route  the  little  fellow  excited  a 
still  greater  astonishment. 

Notwithstanding  all  my  assiduity  and  attention,  I am 
sorry  to  record  that  Nsewiie  died  in  Berber,  from  a prolonged 
attack  of  dysentery,  originating  not  so  much  in  any  change 
of  climate,  or  any  alteration  in  bis  mode  of  living,  as  in  his 
immoderate  excess  in  eating,  a propensity  which  no  influence 
on  my  part  was  sufficient  to  control. 

During  the  last  ten  months  of  his  life,  my  proteije  did 
not  make  any  growth  at  all.  I think  I may  therefore 
presume  that  his  height  would  never  have  exceeiled  4 feet 
7 inches,  which  was  his  measurement  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  portrait  on  the  following  page  may  ho  accepted 
as  a faithful  representation  of  one  who  was  a fair  typo  of 
his  race. 

Altogether  very  few  examples  of  the  Akka  came  under 
my  notice ; but  so  ample  was  my  opportunity  of  studying  in 
detail  the  jKieuliarities  of  this  individual  specimen,  that,  in  the 
course  of  any  observations  that  follow,  I shall  feel  justified 
in  referring  to  Nsewue,  when  the  rest  of  my  experience 
furnishes  no  other  illustration. 

The  Akka  would  appear  to  be  a branch  of  that  series  of 
dwarf  races  which,  exhibiting  all  the  characteristics  of  an 
aboriginal  stock,  extend  along  the  equator  entirely  across 
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Africa.  Whatever  travellers  have  penetrated  far  into  the 
interior  of  the  continent  have  furnished  abundant  testimony 
as  to  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  tribes  of  singularly 
diminutive  height;  whilst  their  accounts  are  nearly  all 
coincident  in  representing  that  these  dwarf  races  differ  in 
hardly  anything  from  tlie  surrounding  nations  excepting 
only  in  tlieir  size.  It  would  bo  entirely  an  error  to  describe 
them  as  dwarfs  either  in  the  sense  of  the  ancient  myths, 
or  in  the  way  of  lusua  ncUurai,  such  as  are  exhibited  as 
curiosities  amongst  ourselves ; most  of  the  accounts,  more- 
over, that  have  been  given,  concur  in  the  statement  that 
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these  mi<kTsi7.e<I  jK>oplo  are  distinguished  iVo’u  their  iicigli- 
bours  liy  a redder  or  brighter  shadoof  complexion  ; but  lliey 
differ  Very  considerably  in  the  reports  they  make  about  tho 
growth  of  the  hair.  Tho  only  travoller,  I believe,  before 
myself  that  has  come  into  conhrct  with  any  section  of  this 
race  is  Du  Chaillii,  who,  in  the  territory  of  the  Ashaiigo, 
<liscovered  a wandeiing  tribe  of  hunters  calhd  Olsmgo,  and 
took  the  nieasureineiifs  of  a number  of  them.  He  descrilros 
these  Obongo  as  “not  ill-shaped,"  and  as  having  skins  of  a 
pale,  yellow-brown,  somewhat  lighter  than  their  neighboui-s; 
he  speaks  of  their  having  short  heails  of  hair,  but  a great 
growth  of  hair  alnjut  their  bodies.  Their  average  height 
he  affiims  to  be  4 feet  7 inches.  In  every  particular  but  tho 
abumlarue  of  hair  about  the  per-on,  this  description  is  quite 
applicj^ble  to  the  .Akka.  .According  to  Batk'l,*  there  was  a 
nation  of  dwarfs,  called  the  Matimbos  or  Dotigo,  to  the 
north-east  of  the  land  of  Tobbi,  which  lies  to  tho  north  of 
the  Sette  Eiver,  and  consequently  in  the  same  district  as 
that  in  which  Du  t'liaillu  discovered  the  Obongo.  Portu- 
guese authorities,  moreover,  quite  at  tlie  beginning  of  tho 
reventeenth  century,  contain  a distinct  reference  to  a dwarf 
nation  called  ISakka-bakka.  Dapper  furnishes  corresponding 
information  on  the  same  subject;  ami  all  that  he  relates 
about  the  dwarfs  coincides  very  accurately  with  what  is 
known  about  the  .\kka,  whose  name  had  penetrate<l  even 
at  that  date  to  the  western  equatorial  coasts.  It  is  to  be 
understood  that  districts  were  known  by  the  name  of  the 
people  who  chanced  to  be  occupying  them,  and  not  by  any 
jxjrmauent  name  of  tho  soil  itself.  After  Dapper,  in  his 
compilation,  had  told  tho  history  of  the  Yagas,  who  is  said 
in  olden  time  to  have  spread  fear  and  destruction  as  fur  as 
the  coasts  of  the  Loango,  a hundred  miles  away,  eo  that  it 
took  three  mouths  for  caravans  to  come  and  go,  he  proceeds 

• l7(/e  ISattfl.  ‘ i’urflias  h:s  I’iljj.,’ II.  Lomlon,  Ic*25,  p. 'JHH. 
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to  state  that  the  greater  part  of  the  ivory  was  ohtainetl  .‘■till 
farther  inland,  and  was  brought  from  a people  who  were 
tributary  to  the  great  Makoko,  and  called  Jliinos  or  Bakke- 
bakko.  “These  little  men,”  he  writes,*  “are  stated  by  the 
Yagas  to  have  the  jwwer  of  making  themselves  invisible,  and 
conse(pK*ntly  can  slay  an  elephant  with  little  trouble.”  And 
this  dexterity  in  killing  elephants  seems  to  be  implied  in 
another  place,t  when*,  in  describing  the  court  of  Loango  and 
the  dwarfs  who  took  up  their  positions  before  the  throne,  ho 
sjrys,  “the  negroes  ailirm  that  there  is  a wilderne.ss  inhabited 
by  those  dwarfs,  and  where  there  are  many  elephants ; they 
are  generally  called  Bakke-bakko,  but  sometimes  Jlimos.” 
Farther  on  again  t ho  speaks  of  the  empire  of  the  great 
Makoko  (described  as  lying  beyond  the  kingdom  of  Kongo, 
and  some  200  miles  or  more  inland,  north  of  the  River 
Zaire),  and  proceeds  to  sjXKjify  that  “in  the  wilderness  of 
this  country  there  are  to  bo  found  the  little  people  that 
have  been  mentioned  before,  who  carry  on  the  greater  jiart 
of  the  ivory  trade  throughout  the  kingdom.”  Besides  this  it 
is  expressly  stated  that  the  ivory  was  bartered  for  the  salt 
of  Loango.  Now  in  none  of  the  countries  that  I visited  in 
Central  Africa  was  either  sea  salt  or  common  salt  ever  an 
article  of  commerce,  but  each  sej)arate  nation  produced  its 
own  supply  from  ashes:  hut  whilst  I was  at  the  court  of 
]\[unza  I learnt  from  the  Khartoomers  who  had  settle<l  there 
that,  as  matter  of  fact,  king  Munza  did  receive  tribute  from 
tho  Akka  in  the  shape  of  “ real  good  salt"  which  was  brought 
from  the  far  south.  Taken  in  connection  with  Dapper's 
account,  this  statement  would  seem  to  justify  the  hypothesis 
that  even  at  this  day  there  may  be  commercial  transactions 
between  tho  very  heart  of  Africji,  where  the  Akka  dwell,  and 
the  western  coasts. 

Still  more  demonstrative  than  any  roiwrts  about  Matimlws 
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and  Bakke-bakke,  as  proving  the  identity  of  my  Akka  with 
the  abnormally-formed  folks  previously  named,  is  the  evi- 
dence that  is  furnished  by  the  natives  of  the  Upper 
Sliary  districts.  Escayrac  de  Lauture  * was  told  of  a Lake 
Koeidabo,  which  was  said  to  be  a two  months’  journey  to 
the  S.S.E.  of  Masena,  the  capital  of  Baghirmy,  and  to  unite 
the  sourco-afiluents  of  the  Shary  just  at  the  spot  where, 
according  to  tlie  Monbuttoo,  the  Welle  widens  into  a bound- 
less expanse  of  water.  Somewhat  to  the  west  of  this  lake, 
be  was  informed,  wore  the  dwellings  of  the  Mala-gilageh 
(literally,  men  with  tails),  who  were  of  small  stature  and 
reddish  complexion,  or,  as  the  Africans  expressed  it,  “ white’' 
and  covered  with  long  hair.  The  fabulous  tails  must  be 
supposed  to  be  added  by  a kind  of  poetic  licence,  or  as  a 
concession  to  tlie  belief  in  marvellous  stories  that  were  rife 
throughout  the  Soudan.  It  may  with  much  probability  be 
assumed  that  the  same  districts  in  Central  Africa  must 
be  the  homes  of  the  Kenkob  and  Betsan,  of  whom  Kblle,t 
residing  in  Sierra  Leone,  heard  reports  from  those  who 
professed  to  have  actually  seen  them.  In  these  reports  the 
great  lake  was  very  often  referred  to.  One  of  Kolle’s  in- 
formants  called  it  “Ijcebo,”  and  said  that  he  had  on  one 
occasion  personally  accompanied  an  embassy  that  was  com- 
missioned to  convey  a present  of  salt  to  the  king  who 
governed  over  the  territories  by  the  shores  of  the  lake; 
and  he  distinctly  affirmed  not  only  that  the  Kenkob  lived 
in  close  proximity  to  the  same  lake,  but  that  they  were  a 
people  only  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  but  who  neverthe- 
less possessed  great  strength  and  were  excellent  hunters. 
Another  witness  informed  Kolle  that  he  only  knew  of  “a 
river  lleeba  ” in  that  part  of  the  country ; but  it  is  extremely 
likely  that  in  reality  ho  was  referring  to  the  same  Lake 


* ‘ Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  dc  GTOgrnph.  de  Paris,’  loin,  x.,  1855. 
t ‘ Polyglotto  Africano,’  p.  12. 
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Lieljii  which,  hy  rcpciitcHl  gcogrnphiciil  investigation,  has 
been  | roved  to  bo  a part  of  the  Sliary : * he  «eiit  on  to 
describe  tliut  by  tliis  river  Keeba  there  d«elt  a diiiiiiiutive 
race  called  Dotsan,  varying  from  three  feet  to  five  feet  in 
height,  and  stateil  tliat  they  had  very  long  hair  and  very 
long  beards,  adding  that  lliey  sup[iorted  theniselves  entirely 
by  the  produce  of  the  chase. 

Hoth  these  witneases  agreed  in  describing  the  liair  of  the 
dwarfs  as  long;  and  I always  found  that  the  Niam-niain, 
laid  particular  stre.ss  iipoji  their  having  long  heanls;  but  I 
must  n n ess  I never  oltserved  this  churacbnistic  in  any 
of  the  Akka  who  came  under  my  ntdice. 

Nor  is  east  Tropical  Africa  without  its  representatives  of 
people  of  this  stunti'd  growth.  Of  those  I may  especially 
mention  the  Doko,  who  aie  reported  to  dwell  to  the  south  of 
Knarea  and  Kafia  on  the  UpiK-r  Juba.  Krapf,  who  has  with 
much  diligence  compared  the  various  accounts  of  many 
slaves  who  have  been  carried  away  from  the  district  in 
(jiiestiou  to  Shoa,  fi.\es  the  habitation  of  the  Doko  as  ladng 
bidow  the  latitude  of  O'*  north.  Their  height  is  compared 
with  that  of  1-oys  ten  years  of  age.  Even  those  who  have 
seen  them  ami  (like  A.  d'Abbadie)  tleny  that  they  arc  dicar/s, 
yet  a<lmit  that  they  are  under  a medium  stature.  On  the 
coast  itself,  in  Zanzibar  and  at  llrava,  where,  occasioned  by 
the  ^lohammetlan  Somali,  there  is  a considerable  inter- 
course with  the  districts  said  to  I e populated  by  the  Doko, 
stories  of  these  dwarfs  are  in  every  one’s  mouth,  and  they 
are  termed  the  “ Berikeeino,”  i.e.  people  two  feet  high. 

This  rapid  summary  of  the  dwarf  races  that  are  known  in 
Africa  would  be  incomidete  without  a passing  reference  to  the 
Kinios  of  Madagascar,  of  whom,  from  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  down  to  our  own  time  the  most  contradictory 

* I»  nearly  all  tho  nej'ro  lUaleots  tho  lettere  I arul  r are  us»m1  iiuHirerently  : 
and  Afrioaua,  as  u rule,  very  much  confound  tho  ideas  of  lake  niitl  river. 
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reports  have  been  in  drculation.  Any  (Ktiiilerl  accounts  of 
these  would  of  course  be  here  entirely  out  of  place.  Jlada- 
gascar,  too,  fri’m  its  isolation,  must  ever  be  treated  inde- 
pendently. The  relation  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Central  Africa  is  very  iloubtful.  It  will  now  suffice  to  say 
generally  that  the  evidence  apjrears  to  lie  open  before  us  of 
there  being  a series  of  unestablished  and  imperfectly  developed 
nations  whii  h,  although  they  are  now  in  their  decline,  extend 
from  ocean  to  ocean  across  the  entire  equatorial  zone  of  Africa. 

Scarcely  a doubt  can  exist  but  that  all  these  people,  like 
the  Bushmen  of  South  Africa,  may  be  considered  ns  the 
scattered  remains  of  an  aboriginal  population  now  Leconiing 
extinct;  and  their  isolated  and  sporadic  existence  bears  out 
the  hypothesis.  For  centuries  after  centuries  Africa  has  been 
experiencing  the  effects  of  many  immigrations;  for  thousands 
of  years  one  nation  has  been  driving  out  another,  and  irs  the 
result  of  repented  subjugations  and  interniinglings  of  race 
with  race,  such  manifold  changes  have  b<  on  introduced  into 
the  conditions  of  existence  that  the  succession  of  new  phases, 
like  the  development  in  the  world  of  plants,  appeal’s  almost 
us  it  were  to  open  a glimpse  into  the  infinite. 

Incidentally  I have  just  referred  to  the  Bushmen,  those 
notorious  nativi  s of  the  South  African  forests,  who  owe  their 
name  to  the  likeness  which  the  Dutch  colonists  conceived 
they  bore  to  the  ape.  as  the  prototype  of  the  human  race.  I 
may  further  remark  that  their  resemblance  to  the  equatorial 
Pygmies  is  in  many  points  very  striking.  Clustav  Fritsch, 
the  author  of  a standard  work  upon  the  natives  of  South 
Afiiea,  first  drew  my  attention  to  the  marked  similarity 
between  my  portraits  of  the  Akka  and  the  general  type  of 
the  Bushmen,  and  so  satisfied  did  I become  in  my  own 
mind  that  I feel  quite  justified  (in  my  observations  upon 
the  Akka)  in  endeavouring  to  prove  that  all  the  ti-ibes 
of  Africa  whose  proper  chamcteristic  is  an  abnormally  low 
stature  belong  to  one  and  the  self-same  race. 
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According:  to  Fritsch  tbo  average  heiglit  of  the  genuine 
Bushmen  is  B44  metres,  or  about  4 feet  Si  inches;  the 
height  of  the  two  Akka,  whose  portraits  I have  inserted, 
wore  4 feet  1 inch  and  4 feet  4 inches  respectively ; and,  as 
I have  said,  I never  saw  any  instance  in  which  the  heiglit 
materially  exceedoil  4 feet  10  inches.  The  skin  of  the  Akka 
is  of  a dull  brown  tint,  something  of  the  colour  of  partially 
roasted  coffee.  As  far"  as  I can  remember,  the  colour  would 
correspond  nearly  with  Nos.  7 and  8 in  the  table  of  skin- 
tints  in  Plate  49  of  Fritsch 's  work,  and  these  are  the 
numbers  by  whicb  he  indicates  the  complexion  of  the 
Bushmen.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  discriminate  lietween 
the  complexion  of  the  Akka  and  that  of  their  neighbours 
tlio  Monbnttoo,  since  the  latter  exhibit  a variety  of  shades 
of  the  same  tint;  but  I should  be  inclined  to  say  that  the 
dustinction  lies  in  the  somewhat  duller  hue  of  the  Akka, 
such  as  might  be  understood  by  comparing  No.  2 with 
No.  8 in  the  table  to  which  I have  referred. 

The  hair  and  beard  are  but  slightly  developed.  All  the 
Akka  that  I saw  wore  the  ordinary  costume  and  cylindrical 
straw  hat  of  the  Monbnttoo;  but,  in  consequence  of  their 
hair  being  short  as  well  as  woolly,  they  are  unable  to  form 
a chignon  like  their  neighbours.  The  colour  of  their  hair 
corresponds  with  their  complexion ; in  texture  it  may  best 
be  compared  with  the  waste  tow  from  old  cordage.  This 
ab.sence  of  the  beard  is  characteristic  also  of  the  Bushmen. 
The  Nubians  indeed  used  to  tell  mo  of  the  dwarfs  about  the 
courts  of  the  Niam-niam  princes  being  noted  for  long  hair, 
aud  they  affirmed  that  some  of  them,  in  the  fashion  of  the 
West  Africans,  were  in  the  habit  of  stiflening  out  their  long 
pointed  tufts  of  hair  on  their  chin  with  pitch ; no  doubt,  too, 
their  common  designation  for  this  people  (Shebber  digintoo) 
has  reference  to  this  characteristic ; but  I could  never  succeed 
in  getting  any  accurate  or  more  definite  information  about 
dwarfs  of  this  species.  The  Akka  resemble  the  majority  of 
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the  Monbuttoo  in  having  brown  hair,  other  nations  of  a 
reddish  tone  of  complexion  not  sharing  this  peculiarity. 

Taking,  as  I have  said,  my  little  protegi  Nsewue  as  a fair 
type  of  the  Akka  in  geneml,  I will  proceed  to  enumerate  the 
most  prominent  marks  in  their  common  appearance. 

The  head  of  the  Akka  is  large,  and  out  of  proportion  to 
the  weak,  thin  neck  on  which  it  is  balanced.  The  shape  of 
the  shoulders  is  peculiar,  differing  entirely  from  that  of  other 
negroes  in  a way  that  may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the 
unusual  scope  required  for  the  action  of  the  shoulder-blades ; 
tlie  arms  are  lanky ; and  altogether  the  upper  portion  of  the 
body  has  a measm-ement  disproportionately  long.  The  su- 
perior region  of  the  chest  is  flat  and  mueh  contracted,  but 
it  widens  out  below  to  support  the  huge  hanging  belly, 
which  gives  tliem,  however  aged,  the  remarkable  ap|)earance 
of  Arabian  or  Egyptian  children,  llie  look  of  the  Akka 
from  behind  is  very  singular.  Their  body  seeming  then  to 
form  a curve  so  regular  and  detined  that  it  is  almost  like 
a letter  S:  tliis  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  an 
excej)tional  suppleness  in  the  lower  joints  of  the  spine,  since 
after  a full  meal  the  centre  of  gravity  is  shifted,  and  the 
curve  of  the  back  accordingly  becomes  more  or  less  concave. 
All  the  various  personal  traits  of  the  Akka  to  which  I have 
thus  referred  are  illustrated  very  plainly  in  Fritsch’s  work 
by  the  figure  (No.  (39)  whicli  represents  an  old  Bushman. 

The  joints  of  the  legs  are  angular  and  projecting,  except 
that  the  knees  are  plump  and  round.  Unlike  other  Africans, 
who  ordinarily  walk  with  their  feet  straight,  the  Akka  turn 
them  somewhat  inward.  I hardly  know  how  to  describe 
their  waddling;  every  step  they  take  is  accompanied  by  a 
lurch  that  seems  to  affect  all  tlieir  limbs  alike ; and  Nsewue 
could  never  manage  to  carry  a full  dish  for  any  distance 
without  spilling  at  least  a jmi  tion  of  its  contents. 

Of  all  their  members  their  hands  were  undoubtedly  the 
best  formed.  These  might  really  be  pronounced  elegant. 
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nllhoiif'h  1 do  not  mean  that  tlioy  were  in  tlie  Iea«t  like  the 
long  narrow  ladies’  hands  that  are  so  lauded  in  romance,  but 
which  Carl  Vogt  has  characterised  as  aj)j>ropriate  to  the 
monkey  type.  Kotliing  about  my  poor  little  lavouritc  ever 
excited  my  admiration  to  the  same  degree  ns  his  pretty  little 
hands,  and  so  attentively  have  I sludie<l  every  part  of  his 
singular  form  that  not  even  the  smallest  detail  has  c.scaj)ed 
my  memory. 

But  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  race  culminate  in  the 
shape  of  the  skull  and  in  the  physingnomieal  character  of 
the  head.  As  matter  of  fact,  history  has  not  exhibited  that 
any  general  degeneracy  in  a nation  has  over  lieen  attended 
by  a general  decrease  in  a i>co|ile’8  .stature;  but  still  it  is 
(piite  possible  that  the  js'cnliarilies  I have  alicady  mentioned 
might  originate  in  some  modification  of  the  way  of  living. 
Any  atteiujit,  however,  to  attribute  the  formation  of  the 
skull  to  the  efftcts  either  of  eirenmstance,  of  food,  or  of 
climate  must  at  once  be  rejecteil  as  inadmissible.  Tl:e  mo.st 
noticeable  joints  in  the  structure  of  the  heads  of  the  Akka 
is  their  high  degree  of  prognathie.  The  two  jortraits  that 
are  given  exhibit  facial  angles  of  GU“  and  (16"  re.<jicctiv(dy. 
Besides  this  they  are  remarkable  for  the  snont-like  jirojection 
of  the  jaw  with  an  unprotruding  chin,  and  for  the  wide  skull 
which  is  almost  sjiherieal,  and  which  has  a drop  indentation 
at  the  base  of  tbc  nose.  These  h'uding  ix'scinblancv's 
indubitably  exist  betwa'cn  the  Akka  and  the  Bushmen ; 
and  where  the  general  similarity  is  so  great,  all  minor  dis- 
crepancies must  sink  into  insignificance. 

All  the  accounts  of  the  South  African  Bushmen  agree  in 
representing  that  their  eyes  arc  small  and  their  eyelids  con- 
tracted. “ Their  eyes,”  says  Lichtenstein,  “ are  small,  deejdy 
set,  and  so  coinjircssed  ns  to  be  scarcely  visible.”  rn't.sch  lays 
sjxicial  stre.ss  njion  this  jveculiarity  of  the  Bushmen,  but  at 
the  same  time  draws  attention  to  the  likeness  of  exjnession 
between  them  and  the  Hottentots,  who  tdherwisc  difi'er  from 
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them  80  widely.  Now  tlie  Akka,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
large  eyes,  wide  open,  so  as  to  give  them  the  bird-like  appear- 
ance of  Azieks;  and  does  not  Hornby’s  portrait,*  I may  ask, 
rei-all  the  Azteks  who  a few  years  ago  were  exhibited  in 
Euroj)e?  Amid  the  innltitude  of  resemblances  this  may  be 
said  to  bi;  the  only  important  dilTerence  between  the  Akka 
and  the  Bushmen,  and  probably  even  this  may  be  accounted 
for  as  being  the  effect  either  of  food  or  climate,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  weather-beaten  countenance  of  the  mariner  may 
be  attributed  to  tlie  life  of  exposure  that  he  has  led. 

Setting  aside,  however,  this  diversity  with  regard  to  the 
eyes,  the  heads  of  the  Akka  ajid  the  Bushmen  will  be  found 
to  present  various  points  of  similarity  in  other  respects. 
The  Akka  are  distinguished  from  all  other  nations  of  Central 
Africa  by  the  huge  size  of  the  ear.  Now,  however  small,  in 
an  msthetic  sense,  the  negroes’  pretensions  to  any  beauty 
may  ordinarily  be  supposed  to  be,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
tliey  can  vie  with  any  race  whatever  in  the  elegance  and 
symmetrical  shape  of  their  ears;  but  no  share  of  this  grace 
cjiu  be  assigned  either  to  tlie  Bushmen  or  to  the  Akka. 

The  lips  project  iu  a way  that  corresponds  completely 
with  the  projecting  jaw.  They  are  long  and  convex ; they 
do  not  overlap,  and  are  not  so  thick  as  those  of  the  generality 
of  negroes.  What  really  suggests  the  resemblance  to  an 
ape  is  the  sharply-defined  outline  of  the  gaping  mouth ; for 
the  pouting  lips  of  most  negroes  convey  no  idea  at  all  of 
relationsliip  with  inferior  animals.  These  gaping  lips,  again, 
are  possessed  by  the  Akka  in  common  with  the  Bushmen, 
whose  profiles  may  be  seen  in  the  illustrations  given  by 
Fritsch ; they  are  not  found  at  all  amongst  the  Monbuttoo. 

The  continual  changes  of  expression  which,  as  Lichtenstein 
observes,  play  upon  the  countenance  and  render  the  Bush- 
men like  ap^s  rather  than  human  beings  are  exhibited  to  a 
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very  remarkable  degree  by  the  Akka.  Tlie  twitching  of  the 
eyebrows  (in  this  case  still  more  animated  by  the  brightness 
of  the  eyes),  the  rapid  gestures  with  the  hands  and  feet  while 
talking,  the  incessant  wagging  and  nodding  of  the  head,  all 
combine  to  give  a very  grotesque  appearance  to  the  little 
people,  and  serve  to  explain  tlie  fund  of  amusement  derived 
from  the  visit  of  Adimokoo. 

Of  the  language  of  the  Akka  I must  confess  my  entire 
ignorance,  having  lost  the  few  notes  that  1 pos-sessed.  I 
remcmljer  that  I was  much  struck  by  the  inarticulatene.ss  of 
the  pronunciation.  During  the  year  and  a half  that  my  prob'ye 
was  domesticatetl  with  mo  he  was  unable  to  learn  sufficient 
Arabic  to  make  himself  understood ; in  this  respect  he  was 
very  different  to  the  other  natives  about  mo,  who  made  them- 
selves masters  of  a copious  vocabulary.  Ho  never  advanced 
b<‘yond  stammering  out  a few  Bongo  phrases,  which  no  one  ex- 
cept myself  and  a few  of  my  own  people  could  comprehend. 

Although  I was  informed  that  circumcision  was  practised 
by  the  Akka,  I could  never  ascertain  whether  it  was  really 
an  indigenous  custom,  or  whether  it  was  merely  borrowed 
from  the  Monbuttoo,  and  so  adopted  by  such  of  the  Akka  as 
had  settled  near  the  court  of  Muuza. 

In  acuteness,  dexterity,  and  it  must  be  addetl  in  ciuining, 
the  Akka  far  surpass  the  Monbuttoo.  They  are  Kar 
i^oxnv,  a nation  of  hunters.  Tlie  cunning,  however,  which 
they  display  is  but  the  outward  expression  of  an  inner 
impulse  which  seems  to  prompt  them  to  find  a delight  in 
wickedness.  Nsewue  was  always  iond  of  torturing  animals, 
and  took  a special  pleasure  in  tlirow  ing  arrows  at  tlie  dogs 
by  night.  During  the  period  in  which  we  were  involved  in 
war,  and  while  my  servants  were  almost  beside  themselves 
with  anxiety,  nothing  afforded  him  greater  amusement  than 
to  play  with  the  heads  that  had  been  severetl  I'rom  the  slain 
A-Buiiga;  and  when  I boiled  some  of  the  skulls  his  delight 
knew  no  bounds;  he  rushed  about  the  camp  shouting. 
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“Bakindii,*  nova?  Bakinda  lie  he  koto”  (Where  is  Ba- 
kinda?  Bakinda  is  in  the  pot!)  Such  a people  ns  this 
would  naturally  excel  in  the  inventive  faculty  for  laying 
traps  and  snares  for  game. 

Like  the  Obongo  and  the  Bushmen,  as  I myself  expe- 
rienced during  my  first  rencontre  with  Adimokoo,  the  Akka 
are  extremely  shy  with  other  men. 

Their  only  domestic  animals  are  poultry ; and  it  struck 
me  as  a coincidence  somewhat  curious  that  one  of  the 
Pompeian  mosaics  which  I saw  in  the  National  Jluseum  at 
Naples  represents  the  Pygmies  in  the  midst  of  their  little 
houses,  which  are  depicted  ns  full  of  common  fowls. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  natives  of  South  Africa  in  general 
have  vowed  death  and  destruction  against  tlie  Bushmen, 
reckoning  them  as  incorrigibly  wild  and  in  no  way  sujierior 
to  apes  of  tlie  most  dangerous  character.  Now  the  dw’urfs  of 
Central  Africa,  although  they  fall  little  short  of  the  Bushmen 
in  natural  maliciousness,  are  not  regarded  as  mischievous 
fiends  who  must  bo  exterminated  like  a brood  of  adders,  but 
they  arc  considered  rather  as  a sort  of  benevolent  .spirits  or 
mandrakes  who  are  in  no  way  detrimental.  They  are  of 
assistance  to  the  Monbuttoo  in  securing  them  a more  abun- 
dant produc.0  from  the  chase,  and  so  they  enjoy  the  protec- 
tion of  their  neighbours  very  much  in  the  same  way  as 
(according  to  Du  Chaillu)  the  Obongo  enjoy  the  protection 
of  the  Ashango.  These  amicable  relations,  however,  would 
not  be  possible  but  for  the  reason  that  the  Jlonbnttoo  possess 
no  herds.  If  the  Monbuttoo  were  a cattle-breeding  people, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Akka  would  consider  all  their 
animals  as  game,  and  could  not  deny  themselves  the  delight 
of  driving  their  spears  into  the  flanks  of  every  beast  they 
could  get  near,  and  by  these  tactics  would  very  soon  convert 
their  guardians  into  enemies. 

♦ “ Biikiiido,”  is  a inero  derisive  liickiiame. 
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Munza  snpplics  all  tlie  Akka  who  have  settled  near  him 
with  the  best  of  diet,  and  Nsewiie  was  never  weary  of 
deseantinj;  in  praise  of  the  flasks  of  beer,  the  plantain  wine, 
the  ears  of  corn,  and  all  the  other  delicacies  with  which  his 
people  were  feasted. 

I will  only  add  that  a debt  of  gratitude  is  due  from  the 
students  of  ethnology  to  the  Monbuttoo  king,  who  has  been 
instrumental  in  preserving  this  remnant  of  a declining  race 
until  the  time  has  come  for  the  very  heart  of  Africa  to  be 
laid  open. 


IHnkAPipr.  (Sec  description,  vol.  i.,  p.  2M.) 
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Retnm  to  the  North.  Tikkitlkki’s  rclnctincc  to  start.  Passage  of  the  Oadda. 
Bounding  the  Keebaly.  The  river  Kahpily.  Cataracts  of  the  Kcehaly. 
Kubhy’s  n fusnl  of  boots.  Our  iiniMitienco.  Crowds  of  liipix)|)ohaimse8. 
Possibility  of  fording  the  river.  Origin  find  connection  of  the  Keehidy. 
Division  of  liighland  and  lowland.  Gcogruphical  expressions  of  Atabs  and 
Nubians.  Mohanmie<1an  perversions.  Return  to  Neinbcy.  Bivimac  in 
the  iKirder-wildi  iness.  Eating  wax.  The  Niam-niam  deelare  war.  Parley 
witli  the  enemy.  My  mistrust  of  the  guides.  Treacherous  attack  on 
Mohaiiinii (1.  Mohumincds  dangerous  wound.  Open  war.  Detruncated 
heads.  EtTect  of  arrows.  Mohammoil's  defiance.  Attack  on  the  ubaltis. 
Pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Inexplicable  appearance  of  10,000  men.  Wand.*’a 
unpropitiousomeu.  My  Niam-nium and  their  oracle.  Mohammeiis  speedy 
cure.  Solar  phenomenon.  Dogs  barbarously  speared.  Women  captunKl. 
Niani-niam  aiTection  for  their  wives.  Calamus.  Upper  course  of  the 
Mbrwolo.  Fresh  captive.  Her  composure.  Alteration  in  acenery.  Arrival 
at  tho  Nabambisso. 


After  a sojourn  of  three  weeks,  the  12th  of  April  was  fixed 
for  the  raising  of  our  camp  and  for  the  departure  of  our 
caravan  from  the  residence  of  the  Monbuttoo  king. 

For  mvself  it  was  with  a sad  and  heavy  heart  that  I had 
to  begin  retracing  my  steps  towards  the  north.  How  bitter 
was  my  disappointment  may  well  be  imagined.  I could  not 
be  otherwise  than  aware  that  I was  leaving  behind  my  only 
chance  of  answering  some  of  those  ira{X)rtaiit  questions  that 
might  be  propounded  to  me ; and  my  regret  was  aggravated 
by  the  conviction  that  a journey  comparatively  short  would 
now  have  brought  me  to  the  sources  of  tho  three  great  rivers 
of  the  west,  the  only  streams  that  are  absolutely  closed  to 
our  geographical  knowledge,  viz,  the  Benwe,  the  Ogawai, 
and  the  Congo.  Distant  as  I was  hardly  more  tiian  450 
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miles  from  the  limit  that  had  been  reached  by  Livingstone,  I 
could  discern,  as  I fondly  imagined,  from  Munza’s  residence, 
a path  clearly  open  towards  the  south-west  which  would 
conduct  me  to  the  Congo  and  to  the  states  of  the  miglity 
5Iwata  Yanvo;  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  a path  that,  once 
explored,  would  solve  the  remaining  problems  of  the  heart  of 
Africa  as  decidedly  as  the  sword  of  Alexander  severed  tho 
Gordian  knot,  and  now,  just  when  there  was  only  one  more 
district  to  be  traversed  and  that  not  larger  than  what  we 
had  already  passed  since  leaving  the  Gazelle,  to  be  obliged 
to  abandon  further  progress  and  to  leave  the  mysterious 
secrets  still  unravelled  was  a hardship  to  which  it  was 
irajx)ssible  patiently  to  submit.  But  there  was  no  alternative, 
and,  however  reluctantly,  I had  to  yield. 

I have  already  spoken  of  the  various  obstacles  to  any 
further  advance;  I must,  however,  again  insist  upon  my 
conviction  that  any  single  traveller,  provided  he  had  not  an 
undue  proportion  of  flesh  (for  to  be  fat  w ould  be  fatal),  might 
march  on  unhindered  down  the  Welle  as  far  as  Baghirmy, 
since  the  population  was  all  well  disposed  enough  ris  far  us 
regards  tho  white  man.  But  any  attempt  to  carry  on  an 
entire  caravan  in  that  direction  would  have  met  with  the 
most  strenuous  opposition  on  tho  part  of  King  Munza ; his 
indirect  influence  might  have  enabled  travellers  to  descend 
as  far  to  tho  south  as  lat  2^  N. ; but  for  this  his  sanctiou 
would  have  had  to  be  purchased  by  an  enormous  contribution 
of  copper. 

The  first  event  of  the  morning  of  our  start  occasioned  no 
small  stir  amongst  the  Nubians.  Mohammed  Aboo  Sam  mat 
had  established  a Seriba  in  the  place,  for  the  garrisoning  of 
which  twenty-eight  men  had  to  be  left  behind,  and  several 
hours  elapsed  before  the  nece.ssury  conscrijRion  could  bo 
accomplished.  Apart  from  mysrdf,  depressed  as  I was  by 
my  disapjwintment,  every  one  else  was  elated  at  the  prospect 
of  returning,  so  that  no  penalty  could  be  considered  much 
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heavier  than  being  compelled  to  tarry  in  this  remote  region 
for  one  or  two  years,  and  possibly  longer,  to  be  the  associates 
of  cannibals;  each  man  accordingly  upon  whom  the  unlucky 
destiny  chanced  to  fall  received  his  orders  to  remain  with 
the  loudest  murmurs  of  dissatisfaction,  and  the  outcry  and 
contention  threatened  to  be  interminable.  At  length,  by 
cajoling,  by  bribing,  by  promises  of  ample  pay,  and,  it  must 
be  added,  by  the  representation  of  the  lives  of  frolic  they 
would  lead  with  the  Monbuttoo  women,  the  malcontents  were 
persuaded  unwillingly  to  acquiesce  in  their  fate. 

It  was  noon  before  the  column  was  actually  in  motion. 
The  Nubians  parted  from  their  companions  with  the  most 
touching  embraces ; the  crowds  of  chattering  Monbuttoo 
surrounded  the  encampment  and  w’atehed  with  vivid  interest 
the  thousand  gestures  of  farewell,  whilst  the  negro-bearers, 
silent  and  stolid  as  ever,  set  forward  on  their  way. 

During  this  parting  scene  my  little  Tikkitikki  (as  the 
Niam-niam  called  the  Pygmy  who  hail  been  presented  to  mo 
a few  days  previously)  wjis  seized  with  an  apparent  fit  of 
home  sickness ; he  set  up  such  a dismal  howling  and  sobbed 
so  bitterly  that  I confess  I was  for  a while  undecided  whether 
I would  really  carry  him  away,  but  I soon  discovered  that  it 
was  only  the  uninitiated  who  could  be  imposed  upon  by  his 
behaviour.  lie  was  not  bewailing  the  loss  of  his  homo,  for 
ho  was  utterly  ignorant  as  to  where  that  home  had  been ; 
neither  was  he  deploring  his  separation  from  his  kinsfolk, 
for  they  stood  by,  gesticulating  wildly,  and  only  mocked  at 
his  distress.  The  fact  was,  he  was  influenced  solely  by  his 
dread  of  strangers.  lie  was  in  mortal  fear  of  l;eing  eaten 
up.  It  very  rarely  happens  among  the  Monbuttoo  that 
natives  are  surrendered  to  the  Nubians  for  slaves:  the 
occasion  therefore  of  a present  being  made  of  a human 
creature  would  only  too  readily  suggest  the  thought  that 
some  ulterior  destination  for  cannibal  purjKjses  was  in  view. 
Altogether  inadequate  to  appease  Tikkitikki’s  fears  as  to  his 
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approaohing  fate  was  the  gorgeous  silk  jacket  in  which  I 
arrayed  him,  and  it  was  with  no  little  satisfaction  that  I 
found  I could  pacify  him  by  offering  him  the  choicest 
morsels  that  I could  procure  for  him  to  eat.  After  spending 
a few  days  with  me  in  my  tent,  and  finding  himself  treated 
with  all  the  dainties  that  the  country  could  produce,  he 
forgot  his  troubles,  laid  aside  his  apprehensions,  and  became 
as  happy  ns  a little  prince. 

From  the  splendid  thickets  upon  the  banks  of  the  rivulets 
which  streamed  across  our  path  I gatheretl  all  the  specimens 
I could  of  the  flora  of  this  distant  land,  and  all  along  our 
return  journey  I lost  no  available  opportunity  of  contributing 
any  novelty  to  my  botanical  store. 

For  about  five  miles  we  followed  the  route  by  which  we 
had  arrived,  proceeding  in  a north-easterly  direction  until 
we  reached  the  mounds  of  gneiss  that  lay  before  the  third 
stream.  Making  a little  detour  to  the  left  I mounted  the 
eminences,  which  were  crowned  with  some  fine  fig-trees, 
whence  I could  watch  our  long  caravan  winding  amongst  the 
plantain-groves ; now  and  then  my  view  of  the  cortege  would 
be  obstructed  by  some  rising  oil-palms,  and  finally  the  train 
would  disappear  in  the  obscurity  of  the  gallery-forest.  The 
streams  were  now  much  swollen,  and  their  passage  entailed 
not  only  a considerable  loss  of  time  but  some  trial  of 
strength.  The  paths  were  so  narrow  that  we  were  compelled 
to  proceed  in  single  file,  not  unfrequently  being  obliged  to 
halt  in  places  where  the  shadows  of  the  forest  were  far  too 
light  to  afford  us  any  protection  fiom  the  raging  heat.  Upon 
these  occasions  I found  a draught  from  a calabash  of  plaii- 
tain-wine  very  refreshing.  Every  now  and  then  I had 
recourse  to  a pipe.  Altogether,  however,  in  spite  of  its  in- 
conveniences the  journey  was  through  scenery  so  charming 
that  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  enjoyable. 

After  crossing  the  third  brook  we  made  a turn  to  the 
right,  thus  entering  upon  a way  that  was  new  to  us.  Having 
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tniversod  an  open  steppe  along  the  edge  of  a gallery  extend- 
ing to  the  nortli-east,  we  cncampoii  at  nightfall  at  a farmstead 
near  the  river  Gadda.  Half-an-hour’s  march  in  the  morning 
brought  U3  to  the  river  bank. 

In  its  dimensions  tlie  Gadda  resembles  the  Wow  just 
above  its  junction  with  the  Dyoor,  but  it  does  not  exhibit 
the  same  periodical  changes  in  the  volume  of  its  waters ; its 
bed  remains  full  throughout  the  year,  and  at  this  date 
(April  13th)  I found  that  it  was  155  feet  wide  and  but  3 
feet  deep,  its  velocity  being  57  feet  in  a minute.  The  bimks 
were  bounded  by  light  woods,  and  the  soil  not  being  subject 
to  any  further  inundations  had  only  a gentle  slope ; the  flood- 
marks  on  the  shore  proved  the  difierence  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  conditions  of  the  river  to  be  20  feet.  The  Gadda 
has  its  source  far  to  the  soutli-east,  and,  flowing  across  the 
dominions  of  the  Monbuttoo  king  Degberra,  joins  the 
Keebaly : the  united  streams  then  receive  the  name  of  the 
Welle. 

Without  unnecessary  loss  of  time  we  forded  the  sandy 
river-bed,  and,  continuing  our  march  for  about  another  half 
hour,  arrived  at  the  left  bank  of  the  Keebaly.  The  river  hero 
exhibited  much  the  same  character  as  the  Welle  at  the  spot 
where  we  had  forded  it  upon  our  outward  journey,  but  I 
presume  it  was  somewhat  narrower,  as  by  trigonometrical 
measurement  I found  that  its  width  was  only  325  feet. 

By  the  orders  of  the  king  boats  were  in  readiness  to  con- 
vey the  caravan  across,  and  the  ferrymen  did  their  work  so 
well  and  quickly  that  the  entire  passage  was  accomplished 
in  three  hours.  While  the  transit  was  being  effected  I took 
the  opportunity  of  embarking  in  a canoe  for  the  purjjose  of 
estimating  the  depth  and  velocity  of  the  stream,  an  operation 
in  which  I was  materially  assisted  by  the  greater  experience 
of  my  servant  Mohammed  Ameen.  In  the  same  way  os  I 
noticed  on  the  Welle,  the  current  was  much  stronger  on  the 
northern  or  right  shore;  by  throwing  a gourd  upon  the  flood 
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and  observing  the  number  of  feet  it  progre.s.sed  in  a minute,  I 
estimated  the  ratio  of  the  enrrents  upon  the  opjKisite  l)aiiks  to 
be  as  15 : 19.  Tlie  de|itli  was  between  12  and  13  feet,  and  tlier<> 
were  neither  rocks  nor  sand-bunks  in  tliis  part  of  the  river-bed. 

As  I stood  in  tlic  long  gra.s.s  superintending  the  stowage  of 
the  baggage,  I was  very  considerably  inconvenienced  by  tlie 
inquisitiveness  of  the  natives,  who  persisted  in  thronging 
close  around.  In  order  to  got  free  from  their  intrusion  I 
was  glad  to  resort  to  all  kiuds  of  artifices,  such  as  throwing 
some  lighted  touchwood  amongst  them,  and  treating  them  to 
a few  cartridges.  After  the  last  bearer  had  started  and 
they  observed  that  I still  continued  to  paddle  up  and  down 
the  .stream,  their  curiosity  knew  no  bounds.  Trusting  to  the 
Bin>criority  of  our  firearms  and  the  jirotection  of  my  own 
servants,  I felt  perfectly  secure  and  enjoyed  the  bewildered 
surprise  with  which  the  natives  who  crow  led  the  bunks 
surveyed  our  evolutions.  The  de.\terous  swimming  and 
diving  of  my  Nubians  excited  the  liveliest  interest,  and  every 
time  the  sounding-lead  was  dipped  it  was  wabdied  as  eagerly 
ns  if  it  were  about  to  draw  forth  from  the  deep  some  treasure 
of  the  Nibelungen. 

Noitbward  again.  We  passed  the  farmsteads  of  the  local 
overseer  Parra,  cro.s.sed  the  brook  JIboolah,  and  pitched  our 
camp  at  a hamlet  but  a few  miles  from  the  stream.  The 
remainder  of  the  day  I spent  in  botanizing.  I made  my  way 
into  the  thickets,  and  found  some  splendid  representatives  of 
such  large-leaved  plants  as  the  philodendra,  calladia,  and 
maranthn,  which  gleamed  with  a metallic  sheen.  The  over- 
seer wiis  very  liberal : he  supplied  us  freely  with  beer,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  night  was  spent  in  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  native.s,  who  found,  as  ever,  my  hair  and  my  lucifers 
to  be  an  unfailing  source  of  interest.  Myself  the  people 
designated  as  “a  good  man,”  and,  satisfied  that  I had  come 
from  the  skies,  they  interpreted  my  arrival  as  a token  of 
peace  and  happine.ss. 
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Oiir  roatl  on  the  following  day  lay  through  a country  tliat 
was  generally  op^'n,  and  we  had  no  stream  to  cross  utitil  we 
reached  the  brook  Bnmba,  near  the  village  of  Bongwa. 
Here  we  regained  our  former  route.  The  country  was  per- 
fectly safe,  and  I was  accordingly  able  to  march  with  my 
own  people  in  the  rear  of  the  caravan,  and  tlevoto  my  atten- 
tion to  my  botanical  researches.  The  hamlets  that  we  passed 
were  pleasant  resting-places,  and  as  w'e  halted  under  the 
welcome  shade  of  the  foliage,  the  natives  mrely  failed  to 
hasten  out  and  bring  fresh  plantains  for  our  refresh- 
ment. 

At  Bongwa  we  made  a halt  for  a whole  day,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  smiths  an  opportunity  of  working,  as  it 
was  necessary  for  our  copper  bars  to  be  transformed  into 
some  thousands  of  rings.  For  my  own  part  I found  ample 
employment  in  sketching,  and  in  adding  what  1 could  to  my 
store  of  curiosities.  The  victualling  of  the  caravan,  more- 
over, had  become  a matter  of  increased  difficulty;  it  was 
now  the  season  for  planting  out,  and  all  the  roots  and  tubers 
which  the  natives  had  spared  from  the  preceding  year  had 
just  been  put  into  the  ground,  so  that  there  was  a general 
scarcity  of  provisions ; a fact  that  was  brought  home  to  our 
own  experience,  when  \we  found  that  the  yams  that  were 
supplied  to  us  had  already  commenced  throwing  out  their 
fresh  sprouts. 

Ketracing  our  former  track  we  crossed  by  fording  the  six 
approximate  streams  that  it  may  be  remembered  1 noticed 
on  our  advance.  On  our  arrival  at  Nembey’s  residence,  we 
at  once  found  shelter  in  the  camp-huts  that  had  been  erected 
at  our  last  visit,  and  which  were  still  in  a very  fair  state  of 
preservation.  I took  a long  ramble  and  made  a careful 
inspection  of  the  plantations  of  sugar-cane  in  the  adjoining 
wildernesses  upon  the  river-banks;  my  first  impression  was 
that  the  canes  were  a rank  spontaneous  growth,  but  I was 
distinctly  and  repeatedly  assured  that  they  were  nowhere,  by 
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any  chancp,  found  wild,  and  would  not  thrive  without  the  aid 
of  man. 

Wando’s  territory  was  before  us.  It  now  became  a matter 
of  serious  consideration  how  our  progress  across  that  hostile 
district  should  bo  accomplished.  Mohammed’s  first  sugges- 
tion was  that  we  should  take  a circuitous  route  far  to  the 
east,  and  then  that  he  should  himself  return  with  his  armed 
forces  strengthened  by  a complement  from  liis  head  Seriba 
on  the  Nabambisso,  and  thus  proceed  to  rescue  the  store  of 
ivory  that  had  been  entrusted  to  Wando’s  care.  To  this 
scheme  no  doubt  there  were  various  objections.  The  new 
route  would  be  entirely  unknown  to  the  Nubians,  and  as, 
beyond  a question,  it  would  lead  across  wildernesses  utterly 
void  of  any  population,  the  caravan  would  necessarily  have 
to  endure  no  small  measure  of  privation.  In  any  case 
trustworthy  guides  would  be  necessary  in  order  that  the 
caravan  might  arrive  at  its  destination  in  any  seasonable 
time.  Notwithstanding  all  difiicultics,  Mohammed  resolved 
to  attempt  to  penetrate  to  the  eastern  Monbnttoo  country, 
although  for  this  purpose  we  should  be  obliged  to  reeross  the 
Keebaly.  Nembey  was  tributary  to  Degberra,  the  king  of 
the  eastern  Monbuttoo,  and  it  had  been  necessary  for 
Mohammed  thus  to  proceed  in  the  first  place  to  his  village ; 
the  fact  being  that  the  enmity  between  Munza  and  Degberra 
was  so  bitter  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  passing  directly 
from  the  territory  of  one  to  that  of  the  other.  We  started 
accordingly,  and  the  whole  train  having  crossed  the  brook 
Kussumbo,  we  turned  to  the  south-east  along  an  open  steppe, 
and  proceedeil  for  about  half  a league  until  we  reached  a 
deep  hollow  from  which  there  issued  one  of  the  smaller 
tributaries  of  the  Kussumbo.  Tliis  hollow  was  formed  by 
one  of  the  landslips  so  common  in  this  part  of  Africa,  caused 
by  the  gradual  washing  away  from  below  of  the  ferruginous 
swamp-ore,  which  was  here  at  least  50  feet  thick.  Tlie  depth 
of  the  defile  itself  was  about  80  feet ; its  sides  were  enveloped 
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in  dense  bushes,  and  the  masses  of  rock  which  were  quite 
homogeneous  were  adorned  with  a covering  of  hitherto  un- 
known fern  of  the  genus  adiantuin,  which,  in  spots  like  this, 
elotlies  the  reeking  stones  with  a complete  down  of  feathery 
fronds. 

Another  half  league  across  the  steppe  and  I was  surprised 
to  find  that  we  were  on  the  banks  of  a copious  river  that 
about  eight  miles  to  the  south-west  joined  the  Keebaly,  As- 
tonished at  the  sight  of  the  rushing  waters  I turned  to  my 
Monbuttoo  guide,  and,  availing  myself  of  the  few  words  in  his 
dialect  with  which  I was  familiar,  I asked  him  “ Na  eggv, 
rukodassi  ? ” (What  do  you  call  that  river  ?)  From  his  reply 
I discovered  that  it  was  the  Kahpily,  not  the  Keebaly.  The 
similar  sound  of  the  names  of  these  two  collateral  streams 
warned  me  afresh  how  carefully  the  traveller  should  render 
the  names  of  rivers  which  he  hears ; time  passes  on  and  the 
names  of  places  are  changed  with  their  chiefs,  but  the  names 
of  their  rivers  are  handed  on  by  the  Africans  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  as  long  as  their  language  and  nationality 
remain  unaltered  ;*  only  where  these  change  do  the  names 
of  the  rivers  fall  into  oblivion.  The  Kahpily  has  a rapid 
current  from  north-east  to  south-west;  its  depth  here  was 
only  4 feet,  but  its  bed,  40  feet  in  width,  and  its  steep  rocky 
walls,  40  feet  in  height,  demonstrated  that  this  important 
stream  must  be  subject  to  a considerable  increase  in  its 
volume.  In  my  own  mind  I was  convinced  that  all  these 
rivers,  meeting  within  so  limited  an  area,  must  have  their 
sources  in  some  mountain  region  at  no  great  distance,  little 


♦ It  may  be  obji'eb-d  tliat  thU  theory  do(.>8  not  hold  good  for  many  poita  of 
Cciitml  Africa.  Uurtli  (vol.  ill.,  p.  20C)  gives  twelve  instances  to  prove  that 
all  the  tribes  of  the  Central  Soudan  have  no  other  distinctions  for  any  of  their 
streams  beyond  the  general  terms  of  “ water  ” or  river.  But  I must  bo  js'r- 
mitted  to  urge  that  the  Arabs  of  the  Eastern  Soudan  have  their  Athira, 
Sobat,  &c.  At  any  rate,  the  people  amongst  whom  I travelled,  especially  the 
Niam-nium  mid  the  Monbuttoo,  formed  remarkable  exceptions,  for  they  in- 
variably gave  all  localities  the  names  of  the  adjacent  rivers  or  brooks. 
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as  tlie  aspect  of  tlie  surronndinj'  country  seemed  to  warrant 
the  supposition.  It  was  evident  to  my  mind  that  the  Kah- 
pily  must  rise  near  the  source-streams  of  the  Dyoor,  and 
from  a mountain-chain  extending  to  tlie  south-east  from 
Baginze,  a district  which  would  appear  to  be  the  nucleus 
of  a whole  series  of  source-streams  tliat  flow  thence  to  the 
north  and  west. 

While  the  caravan  was  being  carefully  conducted  across 
the  river  by  means  of  an  immense  stem  of  a tree  that 
stretched  over  from  bank  to  bank,  I enjoyed  a refreshing 
batli  in  the  foaming  waters.  Proceeding  next  in  the  direc- 
tion of  E.H.E.,  wo  passed  over  a level  steppe.  As  we 
approached  the  river  that  next  intercepted  us  we  found  that 
we  were  on  the  recent  track  of  a lion ; the  vestiges  in  the 
red  clay  were  all  so  well-detiiied  that  the  natives,  with  their 
keen  hunting  instinct,  pronounced  without  hesitation  that 
they  had  been  made  by  an  aged  male.  The  steppes  extend 
for  a long  distance  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Keebaly 
without  being  relieved  by  human  habitations,  and  the  dis- 
trict naturally  abounds  with  game.  Herds  of  leucotis  ante- 
lopes animated  the  plain  and  tempted  me  to  devote  an 
hour  to  the  chase.  Drenched  with  perspiration,  almost  as  if 
I were  in  the  tumult  of  a battle,  and  aimlessly  following  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  I pushed  my  way  through  the  tall 
savannah-grass.  Hunting  in  Africa  may  be  fairly  described 
to  be  one  continual  whirl  and  scramble;  the  very  abundance 
of  game  confuses  the  vision ; one  object  of  attraction  rises 
rapidly  after  another,  and  baffles  any  attempt  at  deliberation. 
After  consiilerable  perseverance  I succeeded  in  bringing 
down  a buck  antelope,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
natives,  who  were  watching  my  movements  from  the  road, 
and  |)crsisted  to  the  last  in  questioning  the  efficiency  of  my 
firearms.  I hit  a second  antelope,  but  did  not  kill  it.  It 
was  pursued  by  the  natives  for  many  miles,  and  only  just 
before  sunset  did  they  succeed  in  surrounding  it  so  that  they 
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could  despatch  it  by  means  of  their  lances.  In  the  middle 
of  the  ni"ht  I was  called  up,  and  naturally  supposed  that 
something  serious  had  transpired,  but  I soon  discovered  that 
the  reason  why  my  rest  had  been  disturbed  was  merely 
that  I might  be  shown  the  mark  of  my  bullet  in  the  animal’s 
thigh.  The  men  insisted  upon  my  feeling  the  depth  of  the 
wound  with  my  finger,  and  seemed  unable  to  comprehend 
that  they  were  showing  me  nothing  that  was  new. 

A little  rivulet,  called  the  Kambeloy,  wound  down  a hollow 
incline  of  which  the  sides  were  indented  with  many  a vale  of 
different  level.  The  sides  of  the  hollow  were  covered  for  a 
considerable  height  with  a tangled  jungle  from  which  the 
great  leaves  of  the  trumpet-tree  {Cecropia)  rose  like  brilliant 
fans ; and  interwoven  amongst  its  thickets  there  was  a new 
species  of  palm,  something  akin  to  the  rotang,  of  wliich  every 
leaf  terminated  in  a long  spray,  armed  with  prickles,  like  a 
pike-hook.  From  this  palm  the  Monbuttoo  cut  canes  as 
thick  as  their  arms,  which  are  reputed  to  be  so  difficult  to 
break  that  they  are  not  unfrequently  used  as  a criterion  in 
testing  strength.  Above  the  primeval  wood  the  narrow 
valley  was  crowned  with  a number  of  small  and  graceful 
huts.  Altogether  the  spot  was  so  romantic  and  wild,  and 
yet  withal  it  had  an  air  of  so  much  snug  and  cosy  comfort, 
that  it  seemed  to  entice  one  to  choose  it  for  his  home. 

At  this  point  our  caravan  was  joined  by  a party  of 
fMJople  sent  by  Kubby,  one  of  Degberra’s  sub-chieftains,  from 
beyond  the  Keebaly,  to  open  ivory  transactions  with  Mo- 
hammed, a circumstance  that  boded  us  no  good,  and  forbade 
us  from  being  in  any  way  sanguine  of  a hospitable  reception 
from  Kubby.  This  half-way  meeting  was  only  a blind ; it 
was  a pretext  to  prevent  us  from  alleging  that  his  subsequent 
refusal  to  allow  us  to  cross  the  river  w'as  actuated  by  any 
hostile  motive.  An  African  chief  always  likes  to  have  a 
loophole  as  long  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  peace  is  preferable 
to  war. 
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The  ground,  with  its  continual  indentations,  slanted  gradually 
downwards  as  we  approached  the  great  river.  Several 
ravines  and  clefts  with  their  flowing  source-springs  ha  l to 
be  traversed  before  we  reached  the  river  bank,  and  even 
then,  with  the  roar  of  the  cataract  close  beside  us,  we  were 
obliged  to  trace  and  retrace  our  stejo  up  and  down  the  shore 
before  we  could  find  a suitable  place  for  an  encampment. 

At  this  date  (April  18th)  the  Keebaly  filled  a bed  more 
than  1200  feet  in  width.  The  main  current  followed  the 
left  or  southern  shore,  along  which  a great  bank  of  gneiss 
lay  exposed,  now  stretched  out  in  wide  flats,  and  now  piled 
up  in  countless  fragments  like  huge  lumps  of  ice.  The 
extreme  height  of  this  bank  never  exceeded  fifty  feet,  while 
the  northern  bank,  on  which  we  had  our  station,  was  covered 
with  the  most  splendid  forest  and  rose  to  a height  of  at 
least  a liundre<l  feet.  Higher  up,  the  stream  was  parted  into 
numerous  channels,  and  amidst  these  was  a profusion  of 
woody  islai\ds,  against  which  the  foaming  waters  broke, 
throwing  the  sparkle  of  their  spray  into  the  darkness  of  tlie 
thicket.*  The  channels  appeared  to  be  all  quite  navigable, 
although  the  sound  of  the  rapids  could  be  distinctly  heard. 
“ Kissingah  ” is  the  general  name  by  which  these  rapids  are 
distinguished;  but  the  Monbuttoo  are  accustomed  simply  to 
refer  to  them  as  “ the  islands.”  We  could  observe  the 
conical  roofs  of  the  fishing-huts  peeping  out  from  amidst  the 
foliage,  and  noticed  the  canoes  of  the  unfriendly  natives 
darting  rapidly  across  from  one  islet  to  another.  Not  one, 
however,  of  these  fishing-boats  came  near  us ; nor  was  tliere 
the  least  indication  of  the  coming  of  any  of  Kubby’s  mes- 
sengers to  assist  us  in  our  passage  across  the  stream.  We 
became  aware  only  too  soon  of  a resolution  to  obstruct  our 
progress,  the  cause  of  which  was  readily  to  be  explained. 


* T)iP  nccom|innyIng  drawing,  taken  on  tlie  spot,  will  convey  a correct  idea 
of  the  iK'enc. 
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PoncetH  (subsequently  Ghattas’s)  company  had  a Seriba  in 
Kubby’s  district,  and  the  Nubians  who  had  been  left  in 
charge  had  succeeded  in  inducing  the  chief  to  refuse  us  the 
assistance  of  his  boats,  for  no  other  reason  whatever  than 
that  they  feared  Mohammed’s  competition  with  themselves, 
and  that  they  were  eager  to  monopolize  the  entire  ivory- 
trade  of  the  district. 

For  the  next  day  we  waited  on.  No  boats  arrived.  This 
waste  of  time  suited  the  plans  neither  of  Mohammed  nor  of 
myself.  Our  provisions,  moreover,  were  getting  low.  There 
was  no  prospect  of  revictualling.  Accordingly  our  resolution 
was  taken : without  delay  we  would  return  to  Nembey. 

During  the  day  of  indecision,  I exerted  myself  as  best  I 
could  to  explore  the  wildernesses  of  the  Keebaly.  My 
attention  was  chiefly  attracted  by  a fragrant  orinum,  in  shape 
and  size  resembling  a white  lily.  The  diversity  of  the  trees 
seemed  almost  endless,  and  I was  especially  amazed  at  the 
variety  of  the  anonace®  and  fig-trees,  of  which  I found  little 
short  of  forty  species. 

An  infallible  proof  of  the  size  and  copiousness  of  the  river 
was  afforded  by  the  number  of  hippopotamuses  that  were 
floundering  about.  I amused  myself  by  clambering  along 
the  smooth  rocks  that  projected  into  the  water,  and  testing 
my  bullets  on  the  hides  of  the  unwieldy  brutes ; having  an 
ample  store  of  ammunition,  for  which  there  did  not  seem  to 
be  much  demand  in  the  way  of  regular  hunting,  I fired  away 
over  the  surface  of  the  water,  for  the  hour  together.  My 
sport  created  a vivid  sensation  amongst  the  natives  upon  the 
opposite  bank,  for  although  they  had  the  prudence  to  keep 
carefully  out  of  sight,  they  could  not  resist  surreptitiously 
spying  at  our  camp  from  behind  their  bushes ; they  mani- 
fested their  surprise  at  the  enormous  range  covered  by  my 
rifles,  being  acquainted  only  with  the  guns  of  the  Nubians, 
tho  best  of  which  could  not  carry  half  the  distance. 

The  waters  of  the  Keebaly  have  the  repute  of  affording  a 
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liome  to  a very  remarkable  animal  tliat  lias  never  been 
oliserved  in  any  of  the  streams  tliat  rise  from  the  Nile  basin. 
The  Nubian.",  who  have  a habit  of  calling  anything  with 
which  they  arc  not  familiar  by  whatever  name  may  come 
up[Kirmost  at  tlie  moment,  have  given  this  animal  the  desig- 
nation of  a “ Kharoof-el-bahr,”  or  river-sheep;  they  describe 
it  in  such  a way  tliat  there  can  be  little  doubt  tliat  it  is  a 
manatus  or  lamantin  (probably  M.  Yogellii),  whudi  is  .so 
frequently  found  in  the  rivers  of  We.stern  AfriciV  that  flow 
into  the  Atlantic.  My  short  and  unsettled  sojourn  on  the 
Keebaly  prohibited  me  from  securing,  out  of  these  tro|iical 
source-streams,  a specimen  of  tin’s  strange  representative  of 
the  Sirenia  family. 

I am  jierfectly  certain  that  if  Mohammed  had  pleased  ho 
could  have  forced  his  way  across  the  river.  The  dexterous 
Nubians  hod  but  to  swim  over  with  their  guns  iiiion  their 
heads,  and  they  could  readily  have  taken  pos.se.ssion  of  the 
canoes  which,  too  large  and  cumbrous  to  be  transjiorted  by 
land,  were  concealed  in  the  thickets  upon  the  opposite  shore. 
I merely  mention  this  to  illustrate  my  opinion  that,  with  a 
comjMUiy  of  Nubians,  the  great  African  rivers  in  themselves 
offer  no  insuperable  obstacles  to  a resolute  traveller. 

As  already  aftirmed,  the  Keebaly  is  to  be  considered  as 
the  main  stream  of  the  river  that,  in  its  lower  coui’se,  is 
known  as  the  Welle,  llefore  quitting  it  we  may  do  well  to 
give  our  brief  attention  to  the  geographical  questions  that 
are  associated  with  this  discovery. 

In  the  accounts  collected  from  his  agents,  aud  published 
bv  Poncet,  the  river  is  called  the  Boora  or  Baboora;*  but  as 
I never  heard  this  name,  I cun  only  surmise  that  Poncet’s 
informants  had  somehow  misnnderstotKl  or  misinterpreted  the 
regular  name  Keebaly  or  Keebary.  In  the  same  way  I 


• 111  many  C%iitial  Afrioau  buch  nn  the  Bugliiriny  nnd  Boii;:o,  tlic 

iiioiiobyllulilc  “ Ui”  meaiib  “river.” 
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never  heard  anything  of  a king  nientioneil  under  tlie  name 
of  Kagooma,  or  of  a tribe  called  the  Ongnroo.  The  Nubians 
seem  never  to  recollect  the  native  names  of  rivers,  and 
invariably  pronounce  all  names  whatever  most  incorrectly; 
the  information  derived  from  that  quarter  is  of  little  value 
to  the  geographer,  and  it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  most  travelled  and  experienced  leaders  of  the  Khartoom 
expeditions  should  have  failed  so  much  in  acquiring  definite 
details ; had  it  been  otlierwise,  their  knowledge  would  have 
been  of  great  assistance  in  laying  down  more  complete  and 
accurate  maps  of  the  country. 

Tlie  probability  that  the  Keebaly  and  tlie  Welle  are 
identical  with  the  upper  course  of  the  Sliary  appears  to 
become  at  once  almost  a positive  certi»inty  when  wo  ask  the 
counter-question,  “ If  this  is  not  the  Shary,  whence  does  tlie 
Shary  come?”  All  that  wo  know  and  all  that  we  do  not 
know  about  the  north  and  north-western  districts  conspire  to 
satisfy  us  that  in  that  direction  there  is  neither  a sufficient 
reservoir,  nor  an  adequate  space,  for  the  development  of  a 
network  of  streams  largo  enougli  to  form  a river  which  is 
half  a mile  broad  at  its  mouth,  and  which  fills  a lake  as 
large  as  the  whole  of  Belgium.  The  waters  of  the  Welle, 
however,  do  not  rise  till  April,  while  the  Shary  occasionally 
rises  in  March.  In  order  to  explain  this  earlier  rising  of 
the  lower  river,  we  seem  to  be  compelled  to  adopt  the 
supposition  that  there  must  be  some  second  main  stream 
which  issues  from  a latitude  more  southerly  than  the  Kee- 
baly. Quite  insignificant  are  the  two  affluents,  the  Nalobey 
and  the  Nomayo,  which  the  river  receives  on  the  left  from 
the  south  of  Munza’s  territory. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  about  the  real  origin  of  the 
Keebaly.  Although,  as  delineated  on  my  map,  the  river 
has  a position  as  though  it  issued  directly  from  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  Mwootan  Lake  (Albert  Nyanza),  nothing 
was  more  remote  from  my  intention  than  to  jump  to  such  a 
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precipitato  conclusion ; there  was  notliing  either  in  the 
nature  of  the  rjver  and  its  tributaries,  or  in  the  information 
received  from  the  various  natives,  whicli  could,  in  any  way, 
justify  such  a hypothesis.  On  the  contrary,  I am  quite  con- 
vinced of  the  coiTCctnoss  of  Haker’s  statement.  I entirely 
concur  with  his  view  that  Lake  Mwootan  is  the  great  basin 
of  the  Nile,  and  that  the  Bahr-el-Gebel  is  its  only  outlet. 
That  Lake  Mwootan,  simply  on  account  of  its  abundance  of 
water,  must  necessarily  have  several  outlets,  and  that  the  Ayi 
(the  river  which  Baker  calls  the  Ye)  is  one  of  those  outlets, 
is  only  a gc-ographical  chimera  wliicli,  in  the  Old  World 
at  least,  has  no  analogy,  and  which  would  only  be  admitted 
to  the  theories  of  dilettanti.  Accoriling  to  Baker’s  measure- 
ment Lake  Jfwootnn  (Allrert  Nyanza)  is  2720  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  But  by  comparing  the  rapids  of  the  Keebaly 
with  the  height  of  Munzji’s  residence  (2707  fe<'t),  which  has 
Imen  verified  by  the  most  rigid  scientific  appliances,  I have 
ascertained  that  they  are  almost  on  the  same  level  as  the 
lake.  The  river  and  the  lake  being  thus  at  the  same  altitude 
constitutes  decisive  evidence  that  the  Keebaly  does  not 
issue  from  the  lake,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  170 
miles. 

All  the  rivers  that  were  embraced  within  the  compa-ss  of 
my  journey  appeared  to  me  to  have  their  source  in  the  spur 
of  the  Galla-Abyssinian  highlands,  through  which  the  Bahr- 
el-Gebel  passes  in  the  Madi  country.  Those  which  belong  to 
the  Nile  system  would  seem  to  spring  from  the  mountains  of 
Koshi  on  the  north  of  Lake  Mwootan,  whilst  those  which  are 
tributary  to  the  Shary  have  their  source  in  what  Baker 
designates  the  Blue  Mountains,  which  he  observed  to  the 
north-west  of  the  lake.  Including  the  Mfurabiro  group  on 
the  north  of  Lake  Tanganyika — that  group  which  under 
Speke’s  name  of  “ the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,”  has  obtained 
a certain  geographical  notoriety — this  mountain  system 
apparently  forms  a section  of  that  conspicuous  terrace-chain 
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whicli  (with  tlio  only  exceptions  of  the  Niger  source-territory 
and  the  lofty  isolated  coast  ranges  l>y  the  equator)  divides 
the  continent  of  Africa,  not  according  to  the  prevailing  idea 
into  a northern  and  southern,  but  into  an  eastward  and  west- 
ward half  of  highland  and  lowland.  The  highland  embraces 
a largo  number  of  inland  lakes,  some  of  which  allow  their 
waters  to  escape  most  diffusely,  whilst  others  appear  to  have 
no  outlet  at  all.  Many  of  these  lakes  are  found  close  to  the 
western  ridge  of  the  high  ground.  Besides  the  Keebaly, 
the  Lualaba  amongst  other  rivers  may  be  named  as  forcing 
its  way  through  the  mountains  of  liua,  and  apparently  flow- 
ing in  a westerly  direction  towards  the  lowland.  If  we 
imagine  a prolonged  line  to  cut  the  entire  continent  from 
Massowa  to  Mossainedes,  it  would  coincide  almost  pre- 
cisely with  the  terrace-chain  of  which  I have  spoken ; it 
would  answer  very  much  to  a corresponding  line  of  division 
between  the  highlands  and  lowlands  of  South  America  which, 
like  an  Africa  turned  right  over,  has  its  coast-chain  on  the 
western  side. 

Nurtured  as  I had  been  upon  the  banks  of  the  Dtina,  my 
earliest  memories  were  associated  with  the  aspect  of  a majestic 
river  with  its  foaming  waves,  and  it  was  consequently  with  no 
ordinary  pleasure  that  I gazed  upon  this  stream  which 
hitherto  no  white  man  had  ever  beheld.  1 retain  the  most 
vivid  recollection  of  the  last  evening  that  I spent  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Keebaly,  when  both  time  and  place  contributed 
to  provoke  a geographical  discussion.  The  Nubians  are 
always  ready  to  talk  about  rivers.  They  will  enlarge  freely 
upon  their  source,  their  aspect,  and  their  connection ; but, 
carried  away  by  their  imagination,  they  never  fail  to  repre- 
sent their  own  incomparable  Nile  as  par  excellence  the  river 
of  rivers,  the  very  spring  and  reservoir  of  all  the  goodliest 
waters  of  the  earth.  A compendium  of  all  their  geographicjrl 
delusions  would  form  an  interesting  study,  and  might  furnish 
a key  to  many  antiquated  traditions.  It  is  well  known  that 
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the  Nubians  and  Arabians  always  give  tlie  name  of  “island  ” 
to  the  projecting  point  of  land  which  lies  at  the  confluence 
of  any  two  rivers ; thus  Sennaar  wo>ild  be  described  as  the 
“ island  ” between  tlie  White  and  the  Blue  Nile  ; and  it  was 
in  the  same  sense  that  the  ancients  applied  the  name  to 
Meroe,  the  land  between  the  Nile  and  the  Atbara.  It  is 
a matter  of  remark  again  that  the  Nubians  are  accustomed 
to  invert,  as  it  were,  the  upward  and  downward  courses  of  a 
stream,  and  to  dascribe  tlie  confluence  of  two  rivers  as  the 
separation  of  the  main  stream  into  two  branches.  This 
habit  may  possibly  account  for  the  frequent  mention  of 
“arms”  in  all  their  descriptions  of  their  rivers:  it  is  in 
accordance  moreover  with  the  practice  of  the  ancients,  who 
referred  to  the  junction  of  the  Wliite  and  Blue  Nile  at 
Khartoom  as  a partition  of  the  entire  stream,  “ubi  Nt'lus 
iierum  hifurcus ; ” a notion  probably  only  derived  from  the 
habitual  expressions  of  the  natives  which  would  thus  appear 
to  have  remained  unaltered  for  many  centuries, 

A corresponding  difierence  between  the  Nubian  mode  of 
expression  and  our  own  is  observable  in  all  their  allusions 
to  the  motions  of  rivers,  and  they  would  speak,  for  example, 
of  the  Nile  as  going  toward*,  and  not  as  descending /com  the 
mountains.  On  the  bank  of  the  Keebaly  I sat  discussing 
the  topic  of  river-systems  with  Mohammed  Aboo  Sammat 
and  his  people ; but  as  we  argued  over  the  many  hydro- 
graphical  problems  that  were  yet  unsolvetl  I detected  him 
in  the  most  flagrant  contradictious.  At  length,  losing  my 
patience,  I desired  him  to  show  me  with  his  hand  which  way 
ho  supposed  the  Keebaly  to  flow ; the  whole  party  simul- 
taneously motioned  towards  the  east,  and  turning  to  the  west 
declared  that  that  was  the  direction  from  which  the  river 
came.  Startled  from  my  comjwsure,  1 rated  them  soundly 
upon  their  inconsistencies.  “ Why,  you  Mussiilmen,”  I said, 
“ twist  and  turn  everything  upside  down.  We  can  compre- 
hend you  in  nothing.  What  is  sin  with  us  is  righteousness 
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witli  yon.  Tlio  day  you  call  night,*  In  your  Ramadan,  you 
fa.st  during  the  daytime  ; tee  do  all  our  fasting  at  night.  Go 
to  a strange  place  and  you  expect  the  people  to  be  the  first  to 
visit  you.  Go  to  a feast  and  you  take  the  place  of  the  host, 
and  treat  the  servants  to  their  beer.  Your  bridegrooms,  too, 
you  make  them  pay  for  their  brides  instead  of  taking  them 
with  a dowry  of  tlieir  own.  You  talk  of  what  is  ‘pure  and 
impure;’  but  for  yourselves  you  are  always  dirty.  Your 
names  for  colour  are  contradictions;  ‘akhdar’  is  green  and 
grey ; ‘ azrak  ’ is  both  blue  and  black.  You  call  your 
drums  trumpets  ;t  and  your  trumpets  drums.^  In  bed  you 
wrap  up  your  heads  and  leave  your  feet  uncovered.  To  toll 
the  truth,  I could  go  on  and  enumerate  a hundred  of  your 
vagaries,  and  I can  only  wonder  that  you  do  not  stand  on 
your  heads  and  eat  with  your  feet.”  The  incredible  con- 
fusion in  the  ideas  of  this  people  involves  the  traveller  in 
continual  tedious  explanations.  Speke  § complains  in  the 
same  way  about  the  geographical  blunders  of  his  retinue. 

Wo  made  our  way  back  to  Nembey  by  the  same  route  that 
we  had  come.  Before  regaining  the  place  we  very  narrowly 
escaped  coming  into  collision  with  the  inhabitants  of  some 
hamlets  through  which  wo  passed.  The  entire  caravan  for 
some  days  past  had  been  placed  upon  reduced  rations,  and 
when  some  of  the  bearers  caught  sight  of  the  manioc  roots 
that  had  been  planted  close  to  the  dwellings,  the  temptation 
of  pulling  them  up  was  too  great  to  be  resisted.  The  women 
were  highly  indignant,  assailed  the  offenders  lustily,  and 
shrieked  at  them  with  the  loudest  imprecations.  The  caravan 
came  to  a standstill.  As  those  in  the  rear  never  knew  what 
was  happening  in  front,  Mohammed,  attended  by  his  botly- 
guard,  hurried  up  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  disturl)- 
ance.  Having  ascertained  the  circumstances,  ho  came  to 


• Bt-ferring  to  the  Pomian  Arabic  word  “ toKlay,”  which  is  literally  “ in  tlie 
night.” 

t Droinbcta.  J Tamboor,  § ‘Spoke’s  Journal,’ p 90. 
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the  resolution  that  it  would  he  his  best  policy  to  make 
an  example  of  the  thieves.  Accordingly  he  gave  his 
instructions,  and  the  delinquents  received  a sound  thrashing 
with  the  kurbatch,  while  the  injured  women  looked  on  with 
mingled  satisfaction  and  derision. 

On  arriving  at  Nembey  we  found  our  grass  camp-huts  in 
flames,  the  inhabitants  having  set  fire  to  them  os  a token  of 
their  sense  of  having  had  enough  of  our  company.  They  had 
evidently  no  wish  for  us  to  tarry  among  them  any  longer. 
Without  halting,  therefore,  we  continued  our  march,  re- 
crossed the  Kussumbo,  and,  towards  dark,  reached  the  last 
of  the  villages  before  the  frontier  wilderness,  where  I and 
my  people  found  comfortable  accommodation  in  a large  shed 
belonging  to  the  local  chief.  We  were  here  informed  that 
Wando  was  bent  upon  our  destruction,  the  entire  population 
of  the  frontier  being  already  in  arms,  and  the  women  and 
children  having  been  removed  to  a place  of  safety. 

Mohammed  by  this  time  had  been  driven,  however  un- 
willingly, to  the  conclusion  that  ho  had  neither  competent 
guides  nor  adequate  provisions  to  enable  him  to  carry  out 
his  original  project  of  avoiding  the  enemy’s  territory  by 
taking  a circuitous  route  to  the  east.  There  was  no  alter- 
native for  us  except  to  continue  our  old  road  over  the  wil- 
derness that  bounded  the  frontier.  Meanwhile,  rejxjated 
showers  of  rain  had  fallen,  and  had  contributed  very  much 
to  the  difficulty  of  crossing  the  swamps  by  making  them 
unusually  humid.  So  much  time  was  occupied  in  convey- 
ing the  caravan  across  the  brook  that  bounded  the  Monbuttoo 
district  that  I had  leisure  to  make  a sketch  of  the  gallery- 
forest,  which,  however,  very  inadequately  rej)resents  the 
splendour  of  its  luxuriance.* 


• Tho  annexi  <1  woxlciit  is  too  minute  to  represent  the  details,  but  it  may 
giiro  some  ide-.t  of  tlii‘  plantain-groves  in  the  obscurity  of  these  forests.  Tlie 
I'unibroiui  stems  are  thickly  overgrown  with  wild  pcpis  r,  and  the  sj>reading 
branches  are  loaihsl  with  long  bead  mos.-  (f'suco).  and  with  that  rnnarkable 
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The  sun  was  still  high  when  we  made  our  first  camp  in 
the  wilderness.  We  were  upon  the  third  of  the  gallery- 
brooks.  Since  our  former  visit  new  blossoms  had  unfolded 
themselves,  and  seemed  to  give  a fresh  aspect  to  the  scene. 
In  every  quarter  of  the  thickets,  gleaming  like  torches,  there 
rose  the  imposing  clusters  of  the  combretum,  with  its  largo 
bright-red  bractem;  and,  as  if  to  rival  them  in  splendour, 
every  branch  of  the  spathodea  put  forth  a thyrsus  of  large 
orange-coloured  balls. 

In  the  midst  of  my  enjoyment,  as  I was  admiring  the 
beauties  all  around  me,  I was  startled  by  a cry,  like  a shout 
of  triumph,  that  came  from  a party  of  our  negroes  who  were 
scouring  the  woods  in  the  hope  of  securing  something  good 
to  eat.  I hurried  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  and  found 
the  men  all  clustered  round  the  stem  of  a tree,  to  which 
they  wore  busily  applying  firebrands.  Having  discovered 
a quantity  of  honey  in  a hollow  tree,  they  adopted  the  most 
efiFectual  measures  to  secure  their  treasure,  and  very  soon 
the  honey,  the  wax,  and  tho  very  bodies  of  the  bees  them- 
selves were  indiscriminately  devoured.  If  any  one  could 
persuade  the  inhabitants  of  Central  Africa  to  desist  from 
their  habit  of  consuming  this  wax,  he  would  do  no  small 
service  towards  accelerating  the  civilization  of  the  continent 
At  present,  with  the  exception  of  ivory,  no  article  of  traffic 
from  these  districts  repays  its  transport:  but  the  inex- 
haustible supply  of  wax  from  these  districts  might  be  made 
tho  object  of  a productive  trade.  Hitherto  Abyssinia  and 
Benguela  have  been  the  only  countries  that  have  suj)plied 
any  considerable  quantities  of  this  valuable  product;  yet 
the  dernsn  1 for  leal  beeswax  in  the  lands  alone  tliat  are 


liclicii  to  which  I have  given  tho  name  of  cle[plinnt’»  ear;  high  among  the 
bougha  lire  the  huge  ilsellings  of  the  tree-termes.  Some  Bteuis,  alivmiy 
ileeuycJ,  serve  lu  mpfiorU  for  immense  garlnmls  of  Miicuna,  ami, overhung  by 
iiii|K'm  traiile  foliiige,  form  n»imy  bowers  wliere  <Uill  obse-iirity  reigns  siijireino. 
8uuh  is  the  home  of  tlic  ehinipauze'e. 
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subject  to  the  orthodox  Greek  Church,  where  it  is  the  only 
material  allowed  for  church  lights,  is  almost  unbounded. 

The  ruins  of  the  grass-huts  beside  the  broad  meadow- 
water  brought  back  to  our  recollection  the  melancholy  night 
of  rain  which  wo  had  to  endure  ujwn  our  outward  journey. 
The  spot  was,  if  possible,  more  miserable  and  dejected  now. 
Neither  leaves  nor  grass  could  be  obtained  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  our  need.  Trees  had  to  be  felled  to  make  a 
path  across  the  swamp,  and  even  then,  go  carefully  us  wo 
would,  the  mud  was  much  above  our  knees.  If  the  enemy 
had  been  sjigacious  enough  to  attack  us  under  those  adverse 
circumstances,  we  should  have  fallen  an  easy  prey. 

In  another  two  days  we  should  pass  the  enemy’s  border. 
The  very  expectation  seeme«l  to  awaken  our  impatience,  and 
wo  started  off  at  early  dawn.  Already  we  could  trace  the 
footprints  of  our  antagonists’  outposts,  who  liad  been  seen 
some  distance  along  the  road  to  watch  for  our  approach. 
Towards  noon  we  came  to  the  official  declaration  of  war, 
consisting,  as  I have  previously  described,  of  the  maize,  the 
feather,  and  the  arrow,  hung  across  our  jiath,  as  the  emblems 
of  defiance.  There  was  something  of  the  anxiety  of  suspense 
as  we  found  ourselves  at  the  partition  brook  which  marked 
off  Wando’s  territory.  Aware  of  the  danger  of  venturing 
rashly  into  the  pathless  thickets,  our  cautious  leader  ordered 
a general  halt.  Small  detachments  were  first  despatched  to 
reconnoitre  and  to  clear  the  way.  As  soon  as  they  had 
satisfied  themselves  that  all  was  safe,  the  signal  was  given 
by  the  trumpets,  and  the  column  of  bearers  was  set  in 
motion.  The  crowd  of  women  were  not  permitted  to  march 
as  usual  in  single  file,  but  for  the  sake  of  compactness  were 
gathered  in  a mass  and  strode  on,  trampling  down  whatever 
vegetation  came  in  their  way ; the  chaos  of  confusion  was 
indescribable  ; the  shrill  chatter  of  their  voices  mingled 
iiarshly  witli  tlie  clatter  of  their  jx)ts  and  pans;  while 
alM)ve  all  rose  the  bellowing  of  the  orders  and  the  louder 
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volley  of  the 'oaths  of  the  Nubians,  who  marched  on  witli 
their  guns  in  one  hand,  but  making  good  use  of  their  rods 
and  kiirbatches  with  the  other. 

Safely  through  the  wood,  we  reached  an  open  steppe.  We 
were  in  sight  of  the  enemy’s  jwsition,  and  once  again  a halt 
was  called.  The  occasional  gleaming  of  a spear  in  the  grass, 
or  the  waving  of  a plume  upon  a Niam-niam’s  hat,  made  us 
aware  that  we  were  not  far  from  the  presence  of  the  foe. 
They  seemed  to  be  in  a wide  semicircle,  that  embraced  the 
front  of  our  halting-ground.  There  was,  however,  something 
in  their  demeanour  that  appeared  to  indicate  a desire  on 
their  part  for  a parley.  The  interpreters  therefore  were  sent 
forward,  the  trumpeter  Inglery  at  their  head ; Mohammed 
himself  soon  followed,  and  a conference  ensued.  The  natives 
all  this  time  took  careful  cognizance  of  the  range  of  the 
Khartoomers’  guns,  and  did  not  seem  disposed  to  approach 
nearer  than  was  requisite  to  understand  what  was  saiiL 

As  the  parley  proceeded,  and  we  saw  the  parties  approxi- 
mate nearer  to  each  other,  we  began  to  expect  a favourable 
termination  of  the  interview.  It  turned  out  that  the  men 
with  whom  Mohammed  was  treating  were  representatives  of 
the  districts  adjoining  the  A-Madi,  the  Nabanda  Ynroo.  They 
declared  that  though  they  were  subject  to  Wando  they  had 
really  no  share  iu  his  hostile  intentions;  they  were  anxious 
to  guard  themselves  against  the  mischief  that  might  befall 
them  from  their  proximity  to  the  scene  of  war,  and  conse- 
quently were  only  pleading  “ for  their  hearths  and  homes.” 
Mohammed  was  inclined  to  listen  to  their  plea,  although  ho 
was  reckoning  without  his  host.  Meanwhile  some  of  the 
actual  belligerents  arrivo<l,  and  professed  that  they  could 
give  us  a safe  conduct  across  the  country,  declaring  that  they 
were  well  aware  where  Wando  had  deposited  Mohammed’s 
ivory,  and  upon  these  pretexts  they  urged  Mohammed  to 
accept  them  as  guides. 

I could  not  resist  making  my  way  up  to  Mohammed  as  ho 
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stood  surrounded  liy  his  guard,  and  giving  his  instructions  to 
the  intt-rpretei-s,  in  order  that  I might  point  out  to  him  the 
advantage  of  his  position.  I wanted  liini  to  understand  how 
mnt  h better  it  would  be  to  secure  all  these  men  as  hostages 
than  to  trust  to  their  promises  and  proposals ; but  ho  made 
light  of  my  apprehensions,  affirming  that  savages  were  all 
cowards  and  afraid  of  war,  and  that  he  had  no  doubt  everv- 
thing  would  come  right  at  last 

Without  further  delay  the  A-Banga  were  then  permitted 
to  escort  us  to  their  Tillages  on  the  other  side  of  the  brook, 
where,  in  spite  of  the  suspicious  absence  of  all  the  wonnn 
and  children,  we  received  an  abundant  supply  of  provisions, 
and  I was  presented  with  a goo<l  store  of  the  flesh  of  some 
eland-antelopes,  which  the  natives  had  killed  on  the  day 
before.  In  reality,  these  people  amply  deserved  a thorough 
chastisement  at  our  hands  for  the  massacre  of  our  women 
slaves  during  our  outward  journey,  but  Mohammed,  under 
the  hope  of  obtaining  a s»»fe  transit  and  recovering  his  ivory, 
thought  it  more  diplomatic  to  overlook  the  oflence. 

Before  sunrise  next  morning  all  were  in  readiness  to  pro- 
ceed. The  day  proved  to  myself  to  be  one  of  the  few  unlucky 
days  that  marred  the  general  good  fortune  that  attended  my 
enterprise.  A slight  mishap  befell  me  in  crossing  the  first 
brook,  which  was  but  the  precui-sor  of  a more  serious  tnmble 
to  come.  In  crossing  a swamp  I fell  into  a deep  quagmire, 
from  which  I scrambled  out  with  everytliing  u}>on  me  except 
my  hat  covered  with  the  blackest  and  filthiest  of  mire. 
With  all  my  might  I shouted  to  my  servants  to  bring  me 
clean  dry  clothes.  My  outcry  raised  an  alarm  that  sjiread 
to  the  rear.  There  arose  an  impression  that  I had  been 
wounded,  and  in  a short  time  half  the  caravan  had  crowded 
round.  Order  having  been  restored,  we  procee<led  on  our  way, 
deviating,  however,  a little  from  our  previous  route,  and 
passing  numerous  villages  and  cultivated  spots.  Owing  to 
irregularities  in  the  soil  our  caravau  became  somewhat  broken, 
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and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  make  a lialt  near  the  huts  of 
the  next  loeal  overseer,  for  the  double  purpose  of  gatherinjj 
the  stragglers,  and  of  allowing  an  interval  for  the  morning 
meal. 

Starting  afresh,  Mohammc<I  led  the  way.  He  was  himself 
unarmed,  but  he  was  attended  by  his  young  armour-bearers, 
and  followed  by  a detachment  of  his  black  body-guard. 
Next  in  order  and  close  behind  were  the  men  whose  media- 
tion and  offers  of  guidance  had  yesterday  been  accepted. 
Somehow  or  other  I could  not  get  rid  of  my  presentiment 
that  these  fellows  were  not  to  be  trusted,  and  acconlingly, 
contrary  to  my  custom,  I took  good  care  to  keej)  iny  trusty 
rifle  in  my  hand.  It  struck  me  as  very  remarkable  that  in 
the  villages  which  wo  passed  the  men,  women,  and  children 
were  all  assembled  in  crowds,  and  calmly  watched  our  pro- 
gress, just  as  though  there  was  no  rumour  or  thought  of  war. 

After  about  half  a league  I was  at  the  head  of  a column 
of  bearers,  but  I had  fallen  some  hundred  paces  behind 
Mohammed.  All  at  once  several  shots  fired  in  rapid  suc- 
cession made  me  aware  that  something  unusual  had  happened 
in  front.  Looking  to  the  right  I saw  some  natives  rushing 
away  at  full  speetl  across  the  steppes;  a hasty  fire  was 
opened  upon  the  fugitives,  and  their  savage  yells  of  pain 
betrayed  that  some  of  tliem  were  wounded,  although  they 
contrived  to  make  good  their  escape.  Another  moment  and 
I caught  sight  of  Mohammed  being  carried  back  towards  us 
with  a broad  streak  of  blood  across  his  white  sash,  and  close 
beside  were  the  two  little  armour-bearers  writhing  with  their 
faces  to  the  ground,  their  backs  pierced  by  the  native  lances. 
It  was  a ghastly  sight.  Dashing  up  to  Mohammed  I rij>ped 
up  his  clothes,  and  discovered  at  a glance  that  my  poor 
friend  had  received  a deep  spear-cut  in  his  thigh.  I did  not 
lose  an  instant  in  adopting  what  measures  I could.  As  fate 
would  have  it,  I had  a box  of  insect  needles  in  my  pocket. 
Water,  of  which  we  were  always  carel’nl  to  have  a supply. 
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was  close  at  haml.  Mohammed’s  own  mnslin  scarf  was  jnst 
tlic  thing  for  a bandage.  Having  carefully  been  washed,  and 
then  bound  together  with  half-a-dozen  of  the  strongest  of  the 
pins,  and  finally  enveloped  in  the  scarf  and  tied  with  yarn, 
the  gaping  wound  was  completely  dressed,  and  began  to  heal 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  closed. 

The  sad  event  had  occurred  in  this  way.  One  of  the  pre- 
tended guides  forced  his  way  l>etwecn  Mohammed  and  his 
young  shield-bearers,  and  brandisliing  his  lance  cried  out, 
“The  people  of  Yuroo  are  for  peace;  ice  are  for  war.” 
Mohammed  instinctively  made  a sidelong  movement  to  escape 
the  falling  blow,  and  thus  probably  saved  his  life.  Mean- 
while the  other  natives  attacked  the  boys  and  stabbed 
them  between  the  shoulders.  Although  Mohammed  had 
escaped  the  direct  blow  that  was  designed,  the  huge  lance, 
with  its  head  a foot  and  a half  in  length,  had  sunk  deep  into 
his  flesh.  With  the  fortitude  of  desj>eration  he  dragged  the 
murderous  weapon  from  the  wound,  hurled  it  after  the  fugi- 
tive assassin,  and  then  fell  senseless  to  the  earth.  The 
injury  causefl  by  the  barbs  of  the  spear  (which  were  an 
inch  long)  was  miserably  aggravated  by  the  impetuous  fury 
with  which  the  weapon  was  extracted.  'I'he  wound  was  broad 
and  deep  enough  to  admit  my  whole  hand,  and  had  only  just 
escajred  the  kidney,  which  was  visible  through  the  open 
flesh. 

In  their  first  surprise  at  the  sudden  attack,  Mohammed’s 
personal  retinue  had  fired  almost  at  random  after  the  fugitive 
traitors;  but  as  their  guns  were  only  loaded  with  deer-shot, 
they  for  the  most  part  hit  the  enemy  without  killing  them. 
Immediately  upon  this  there  ensued  a general  chase,  and 
during  the  time  that  I was  engaged  in  binding  up  Moham- 
med’s wound,  I could  hear  the  reports  of  firearms  along  the 
whole  lino  of  our  procession. 

And  now  again  a halt  was  ordered,  the  columns  of  bearers 
were  collected,  their  loads  were  deixisited  in  piles  upon  the 
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ground,  and  tlie  signal  was  given  for  a general  plunder.  Joy- 
fully enough  was  tlio  order  hailed ; it  was  especially  welcome 
to  the  hungry  Bongo  after  their  scanty  fare  on  the  previous 
days. 

As  a proof  that  the  natives  were  in  league  together,  I 
noticed  that  directly  after  the  treacherous  attack  upon 
Mohammed,  all  spectators  disappeared  from  the  road  ; and 
although  the  Nubians,  considering  themselves  perfectly  jua- 
tified  in  taking  what  slaves  they  could,  went  in  pursuit  of 
women  and  children,  I did  not  see  that  their  exertions  were 
attended  with  any  success.  They  secured  a number  of  un- 
fortunate boys,  but  they  let  them  loose  again,  persecuting 
them  with  gun-shot  and  lances  as  they  took  to  flight.  The 
air  rung  with  their  shrieks,  and  it  was  only  the  long  grass, 
I ainnot  doubt,  that  prevented  my  seeing  not  a few  of  these 
undeserving  victims  sink  and  die  upon  the  earth. 

Within  an  hour  not  only  were  the  granaries  of  the  villages 
around  so  effectually  ransacked  that  abundance  of  corn  was 
piled  up  around  our  quarters,  but  the  villages  themselves 
were  involved  in  flames.  With  an  expedition  quite  astonish- 
ing, the  conical  roofs  were  removed  from  the  nearest  huts 
and  employed  in  the  construction  of  an  improvised  camp  for 
oureelves,  which  was  subsequently  surrounded  by  a substan- 
tial abattis.  The  woodwork  from  the  adjacent  dwellings 
furnished  the  material  for  this  defence,  which  we  presumed 
might  be  necessary  in  case  of  attack. 

Meantime  our  fighting  force  was  adequate  to  keep  the 
natives,  who  had  assembled  to  do  battle  with  us  as  in- 
truders, at  a safe  distance  from  our  camj),  where  our  own 
negroes  were  busily  storing  whatever  they  had  captured. 
While  this  was  going  on  some  of  the  fighting  men  came  in, 
and  approaching  their  chieftain,  who,  wrapped  in  wet 
bandages,  was  reclining  on  a couch  beneath  a tree,  laid  at  his 
feet  their  first  trophies  of  war,  consisting  of  several  heads  of 
the  A-Banga.  It  was  in  the  first  excitement  of  battle  that 
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these  head.s  had  been  taken  off  tlio  bodies  of  the  fallen,  and 
in  revenge  for  the  slaughterous  attack  upon  Mohammed ; 
but  throughout  the  whole  period  of  hostility,  although  some 
twenty  natives  were  killed,  this  was  the  first  and  last  in- 
stance that  came  under  my  notice  of  tlie  barbarous  custom. 
All  tlie  negroes  attached  to  our  caravan  had  a superstitious 
horror  of  the  pnutice  of  decapitating  tlie  dead,  and  the 
Nubians  would  have  deemed  themselves  defiled  by  touching 
the  corpse  of  a heathen.  As  no  value  appeared  in  any 
quarter  to  bo  uttaehed  to  the  heads  I appropriated  them 
to  myself,  and  was  thus,  able  to  add  to  the  variety  of  my 
collection  of  skulls. 

The  scene  of  these  adventures  was  within  gunshot  of  a 
bank  thicket,  through  the  deep  hollow  of  which  flowed  a 
copious  brook  that  a little  farther  north  joined  the  Assika. 
On  the  opposite  bank,  which  was  considerably  higher  than 
the  side  on  which  we  were  encamped,  there  were  several 
groups  of  hamlets  scattered  about  the  open  plain,  and  be- 
tween these  numbers  of  armed  men  could  be  distinguished 
hurrying  about,  the  preci.«e  object  of  whose  activity  we  were 
at  a loss  to  determine.  Among.st  the  Nubians  who  were 
with  us  were  some  of  the  stoutest  and  most  resolute  men  in 
the  whole  of  Aboo  Sam  mat’s  corps,  and  these  had  come  to 
the  resolution  that  they  would  force  their  way  through  the 
natives  who  might  be  hidden  in  the  jungle,  cross  the  brook, 
aud  carry  an  attack  over  to  the  opposite  bank.  All  the 
ivory  that  had  been  purcha.sed  on  the  outward  route  and 
dejmsited  in  the  land  seemed  to  be  in  peril  of  being  lost, 
and  it  was  the  conviction  of  the  Nubians  that  their  only 
chance  now  of  recovering  their  property  was  by  capturing 
some  of  the  native  women,  who  would  have  to  be  redeemed. 
Things  seemed  to  promise  favourably  for  the  undertaking. 
The  soil  was  suitable,  the  network  of  brooks  and  trenches 
intersjiersed  with  grass  plots  opened  certain  facilities  for 
encompassing  an  adversary,  and  if  the  Nubians  had  acted 
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with  gronter  tieterniinntion  they  eoiiki  hardly  Iiavo  failed  in 
sectiring  the  desired  hostages,  but  the  passage  across  the 
woods  on  tlie  river-banks  was  tlieir  first  difficulty.  They  had 
to  contend  at  a great  disadvantage,  for  they  could  only 
squander  their  bullets  uselessly  or  at  random  among  the 
trees;  while  the  natives  from  their  lurking-places  could  do 
gotxl  and  sure  execution  with  their  spears  and  arrows. 

I accompanied  our  party  of  assiiilants  for  some  distance, 
and  had  a better  opportunity  than  had  ever  presented  itself 
before  of  observing  the  elTect  of  the  native  arrows..  The 
arrows  that  had  wootlon  heads  I observe<l  to  have  a range  of 
at  least  SOU  paces,  and  to  fall  with  scarcely  a sound  ; such  as 
had  iron  tips  on  the  contrary  came  whizzing  through  the  air, 
but  would  not  carry  half  the  distance ; these  appeared  only 
to  be  used  when  the  natives  felt  tolerably  sure  of  tlieir 
aim. 

The  A-Banga  have  a war-dnss  and  equipments  that  would 
seem  to  be  entirely  derived  from  the  Monbuttoo:  they  dunce 
and  jump  about  behind  the  bushes  as  if  they  were  taking 
jiart  in  a pantomime,  generally  trying  to  keep  a crouching 
posture,  and  only  rising  to  discharge  their  arrows.  The 
storm  of  arrows  which  they  hurled  against  us  as  we  advanceil 
fell  like  strays  from  a waggon-load  of  straw,  and  yet  our 
enemy  could  not  be  detected  anywhere,  excepting  at  intervals 
a form  would  be  seen  to  rush  across  as  it  changed  its  place  of 
ambush.  Just  at  the  beginning  of  the  fray  one  of  our  side 
was  stnick  by  a wooden  arrow  in  rather  a remarkable  way ; 
the  {Kiint,  which  was  some  inches  long  and  as  hard  as  iron, 
having  caught  the  inner  corner  of  his  eye,  remained  sticking 
close  to  the  side  of  the  lachrymal  cavity  ; the  fellow  roared 
out  lustily,  but  he  was  found  to  have  sustained  no  serious 
hurt.  It  was  said  that  a casualty  of  this  kind  was  by  no 
means  unusual,  because  the  natives  always  aimed  at  the  eye 
as  the  most  vulnerable  quarter ; but  as  the  arrows  are  very 
liglit,  and  have  to  describe  a curve  before  they  can  reach 
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their  mark,  I should  presume  their  destination  is  altogether 
a matter  of  chance. 

Ou  the  border  of  the  wood,  close  to  the  pathway  as  it 
emerged,  some  of  the  more  courageous  of  the  natives  made  a 
stand  and  received  our  peoj)le  with  gestures  of  defiance, 
brandishing  their  weapons,  and  tossing  their  plumed  heads. 
From  the  thickets  beyond,  the  war-cries  of  those  who  were 
less  venturesome  could  be  distinctly  heard,  and  from  the  dis- 
tance, Ix^yond  again,  resounded  the  clang  of  the  kettledrums. 
One  of  the  savages  sprang  forward  towards  us,  and  holding 
up  his  shield  denounced  us  with  a volley  of  maddened 
imprecations.  A bullet  quickly  pierced  alike  his  shield  and 
his  breast,  and  he  sank  mute  and  senseless  to  the  earth.  A 
second  ventured  forward,  but  only  to  succumb  to  the  same 
fate.  Then  the  savages  thought  it  was  time  to  retreat,  and 
accordingly  wheeling  round  they  disappeared  into  the 
obscurity  of  the  wood,  where  the  rustle  of  the  foliage  gave 
witness  to  a general  flight.  Now  was  the  opportunity  to 
cross,  of  which  the  Nubians  took  advantage,  but  though  they 
reached  the  farmsteads  without  opposition  they  could  only 
tiro  into  the  air  without  an  aim,  ns  though  they  were  greeting 
the  new  moon  after  the  fast  of  llamadan. 

For  myself  curiosity  alone  hud  led  mo  on.  I had  no  war- 
like ardour,  I had  no  feeling  of  vengeance  against  the 
natives,  and  consequently  1 took  no  ]>ersonul  share  in  this 
mild  skirmish,  but  those  who  were  present  delighted  after- 
wards in  telling  wonderful  stories  of  the  daring  prowess  I had 
displayed  in  penetrating  the  enemy’s  ranks.  Such  reports 
often  follow  a traveller's  reputation  for  years,  and  whoever 
repeats  them  is  pretty  sure  to  append  some  marvel  of  his  own 
fancy.  “ When  fame  paints  a serpent,  dte  attaches  feet  to  its 
hody." 

The  savages  had  no  idea  of  the  velocity  of  a bullet ; they 
invariably  ducked  their  heads  as  often  os  they  could  hear  a 
ball  whistling  in  the  air  ; and  it  was  a very  ludicrous  spec- 
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<H(tle  when  liimdre'ls  of  black  heads  that  had  been  peeping 
from  beliiud  the  trees  would  simultaneously  disappear. 

By  sundown  tho  whole  region  almut  us  was  clear  of  the 
enemy,  and  as  darkness  came  on  the  bearers  returneil  within 
the  shelter  of  our  abattis,  laden  richly  with  spoils  that  they 
had  secured  in  the  adjacent  villages.  Sentries  and  watch- 
fires  were  established,  and  the  night  was  passed  in  a stillness 
that  was  rarely  broken  by  a stray  and  distant  shot.  With 
the  exception  of  a few  Bongobearers  who,  yielding  to  their 
marauding  projiensities,  had  pushed  too  far  into  the  hamlets, 
we  had  suffered  no  loss.  Two  of  the  Nubians,  however,  hud 
received  .severe  lance-wound.-',  and  had  to  be  carried  back  to 
the  camp  on  litters. 

It  was  currently  reported  among  the  natives  that  Moham- 
med W'as  mortally  wounded.  Encouraged  by  the  accession  of 
fresh  contingents  during  the  night,  they  om;e  again  made  the 
woods  re-echo  with  their  savage  war-cries,  amidst  which 
could  be  heard  the  vilest  and  most  abusive  Arabic  invectives 
that  they  seemed  to  have  learnt  for  tho  mere  pnr[)ose  of 
vituperating  their  enemies.  JIbahly’s  ileath,  however,  was 
the  burden  of  their  chorus,  “Mbahly!  Mbahly  ! Givens 
Mbahly.  We  want  meat.”  Mohammed  would  not  submit 
to  these  taunts.  In  spite  of  his  weakness  he  insi.sted  ujmui 
showing  himself.  With  his  wound  firmly  bandaged,  he  was 
conveyed  beyond  the  camp  to  a white  ant-hill,  from  whence 
he  could  be  seen  far  around.  For  nearly  a quarter  of  an 
hour  he  stood  upon  this  elevation  swinging  his  scimitar,  and 
shouting  with  the  full  strength  of  his  voice,  “Here  I am, 
Mbahly  is  not  dead  yet.”  He  then  challenged  them  to  come 
with  a hunilred  lances  if  they  dare,  and  retorted  mwn  them  in 
jeering  scorn  their  cry  of,  “ I’ushyo ! pushyo ! ” (meat,  meat), 
always  using  the  Niam-niam  dialect,  in  which  he  W'as  hderably 
fluent.* 

• In  tlio  woodcut  tliat  dt‘pictH  thU  scene,  the  Imckground gives  a repreattnta- 
tion  of  tlu3  splendid  forest  scenery  that  markotl  the  spot. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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Mohammed  was  at  once  to  bo  recognised  by  bis  Monbuffoo 
straw  hat,  with  its  briglit-red  feathers.  Altbongh  all  bis 
compatriots  would  have  considered  it  a degradation  to  adopt 
a savage  costume,  he  always  delighted,  in  these  expeditions, 
to  dress  himself  like  a native  chieftain.  In  order  to  give 
the  natives  a still  further  demonstration  of  his  safety,  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  ho  made  his  nephew  array  himself 
in  his  own  state  attire,  his  flowing  rokko-coat,  and  his  stately 
plumes,  and  sent  him  to  conduct  a sally  towards  the  north. 
This  party,  however,  returned  without  coming  to  any  en- 
gagement. 

I spent  the  whole  day  in  my  own  tent  preparing  the 
ammunition  which  1 supposed  would  be  requisite  for  my 
people  if  the  state  of  warfare  should  last.  Deer-shot,  with 
some  of  a heavier  description,  I considered  would  be  of 
the  greatest  service  in  the  hands  of  unskilful  marksmen.  I 
had  another  occupation,  which  made  me  feel  like  a very 
Nemesis.  I manipulated  the  heads  of  the  A-Banga  men 
which  I had  so  recently  appropriated.  Probably  with  their 
own  eyes  these  heads  had  watched  the  stewing  of  other 
human  heads,  but  now  they  had  to  simmer  on  in  my  caldron. 
Although  I was  quite  aware  that  the  Nubians  reckoned  the 
bones  of  all  heathens  and  unbelievers  as  entitled  to  no  more 
respect  than  the  bones  of  brute  beasts,  yet  for  decency’s  sake 
I preferred  performing  the  operation  in  the  seclusion  of  my 
tent.  Notwithstanding  that  my  dogs  had  not  had  any 
animal  food  for  several  days,  they  could  not  be  induced  to 
eat  a morsel  of  tbe  boiled  human  flesh. 

Just  ns  it  was  growing  dark  we  were  startled,  if  not 
alarmed,  by  the  appearance  of  a great  troop  of  natives.  The 
attack  was  not  made,  as  hitherto,  from  the  dense  dark  woods 
at  our  feet,  but  proceeded  from  our  old  path  upon  the  south. 
Only  the  foremost  ranks  were  visible,  the  rear  being  hidden 
by  the  high  grass  and  bushes;  but  the  wild  erics,  like  the 
howling  of  a coming  storm,  testified  to  the  overwhelming 
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numljers  of  tlie  aggressors.  Half  of  our  armed  force  issued 
from  the  camp  in  a compact  line,  and  fired  a volley  straight 
ujjon  the  nearest  of  the  assailants,  five  of  whom  were  seen  to 
fall  dead  upon  the  ground.  The  altered  tone  of  the  war-cry 
proved  that  many  more  were  wounded,  and  as  all  the  guns 
were  loaded  with  a good  handful  of  heavy  shot  this  was  sure 
to  be  the  case ; but  this  time  the  conflict  came  to  such  close 
quarters  that  two  more  of  our  men  were  severely  wounded 
by  the  native  lances.  As  soon  as  the  attack  was  thus  diverted, 
and  the  front  ranks  of  the  enemy  began  to  retreat,  the 
negroes  of  our  caravan,  who  had  been  placed  in  reserve 
immediately  behind  the  soldiers,  started  off  at  full  speed  in 
pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  and  their  lances  made  far  greater 
havoc  than  all  the  bullets  of  the  Nubians.  Before  leaving 
Munza’s  residence  our  bearers  had  all  been  provided  with 
new  weapons,  and  thus  our  little  negro  band  was  able  to 
hold  its  own  against  greatly  preponderating  numbers  of  the 
enemy,  who,  I should  imagine,  were  at  least  10,000  strong. 

The  weight  and  diversity  of  the  weapons  of  the  A-Banga, 
added  to  the  inconvenience  of  their  costume,  necessarily 
prevented  them  from  making  a rapid  flight ; they  were  con- 
sequently obliged  to  keep  throwing  off  one  impediment  after 
another  until  the  ground  was  strewn  with  shields,  lemces, 
clothes,  and  sometimes  with  their  false  chignons,  ornaments 
and  all.  When  the  negroes  returned  to  camp,  bringing  in 
their  spoil  and  swinging  the  chignons  on  the  points  of  their 
lances,  they  were  greeted  alike  with  the  glad  shout  of 
triumph  and  the  loud  ring  of  laughter. 

It  was  near  midnight  when  the  pursuers  came  back. 
They  had  prosecuted  their  chase  to  the  frontier  wilderness  ; 
they  had  found  the  villages  all  deserted  by  their  inhabitants, 
and  had  obtained  such  stores  of  plunder  that  enough  was 
accumulated  to  keep  our  whole  caravan  for  a month. 

This  had  been  the  most  energetic  attack  that  the  enemy 
had  yet  attempted ; it  was  made  exclusively  by  the  A Bnnga, 
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no  Niam-niam  having  as  yet  appoareil  upon  the  seene.  The 
arrival  of  Wando,  with  all  his  force,  was  exfiected  tlio 
next  day. 

Earl\%  therefore,  on  the  following  morning  lialf  of  onr 
little  annanient  wirs  sent  forw'ard  to  the  north,  not  merely 
to  anticipate  any  movement  on  Wando’s  part,  but,  if  possible, 
to  aecomplish  the  object  of  obtaining  some  women  as  hos- 
tnjres,  who  might  Ikj  exchanged  for  the  still  undiscovered 
ivory,  Mohammed  was  annoyed  at  the  previous  failures  to 
secure  any  women,  knowing  by  experience  that  hardly  any 
ransom  is  accounted  too  largo  by  the  Niam-uiam  for  the 
recovery  of  their  wives. 

About  two  hours  after  the  departure  of  our  soldiers  a 
singular  sight  arrested  our  attention.  Marching  along  in 
single  file  upon  the  top  of  the  opposite  slope,  which  was 
separated  from  our  camp  by  the  woo<ly  depression  and  the 
brook,  wo  saw  a lengthened  train  of  armed  natives,  who  by 
their  largo  quadrangular  shields  gleaming  in  the  sun  could 
be  at  once  recognised  as  A-llanga.  The  procession  seemed 
unending ; it  occujiied  fully  three  hours  in  passing,  and  at 
the  lowast  computation  must  have  consisted  of  10,000  or 
12,000  men.  It  was  at  first  the  gi'ueral  impression  that  the 
chieftain  had  arrived  with  the  main  body  of  his  troops.  It 
was  conjectured  that  he  intended  to  make  a circuit  to  the 
west,  and,  having  crossed  the  brook,  to  attack  us  at  nightfall 
from  the  same  quarter  as  our  assailants  of  the  previous  day. 
But  our  fears  were  not  realised,  and  we  remained  utterly 
unable  to  reconcile  the  mantcuvres  we  had  witnessed  with 
the  absence  of  Wando,  which  was  still  a mystery  to  us,  as  he 
might  have  been  joined  by  all  his  allies  in  the  course  of  a 
single  day.  Everything,  however,  was  made  clear  to  us 
when  our  soldiers  returned  at  night  from  their  plundering 
expeditions.  They  told  us  that  on  arriving  in  the  morning 
at  the  hamlets  they  hud  found  the  fighting  force  of  the 
A-Banga  all  drawn  up,  evidently  waiting  in  anxious  suspimse 
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for  the  assistance  of  Wando,  but  that  on  their  approatdi  this 
larije  body  of  men  immediately  vacated  their  post.  Tims 
the  long  train  that  had  caused  us  so  much  bewilderment 
was  simply  the  10,000  natives  retreating  at  the  advance  of  a 
detachment  of  forty  or  fifty  of  our  soldiers. 

Upon  the  gradual  slope  on  which  our  cjtmp-enclosure  was 
situated,  the  white  ant-hills,  that  often  rise  to  an  altitude 
of  ten  feet,  were  the  only  eminences  whence  any  extended 
view  could  be  obtained  acroas  the  long  grass  of  the  steppe. 
These  were  nearly  always  occupied  by  the  natives,  who 
mounted  them  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a better  vantage- 
ground  for  shouting  their  menaces  and  invective  insults, 
but  occasionally  they  answered  another  end : they  served  to 
allow  the  outposts  of  the  contending  parties  to  hold  com- 
munication with  each  other.  Amongst  Mohammed’s  trained 
soldiers  he  had  no  less  than  forty  Niam-niain,  who  were 
very  devoted  to  him.  These  would  appear  to  have  held 
some  eorrespondenee  with  the  enemy,  and  from  them  we 
learnt  that  the  A-Danga  were  greatly  irritaU'd  at  the  con- 
duct of  Wando,  who,  after  urging  them  to  attack  us,  had  left 
them  in  the  lurch.  They  complained  that  all  they  had  got 
from  their  acquiescence  in  his  wish  was  that  the  “Turks” 
had  killed  their  fellow-comrades  and  laid  waste  their  land. 
Wando  himself,  they  said,  had  had  an  nnpropitious  augury 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fray,  and,  intimidated  at  the  pro- 
8[>ect,  had  abandoned  his  scheme;  ho  had  withdrawn  to  the 
recesses  of  the  forest,  and,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
the  A-13anga,  he  now  refused  to  render  them  any  aid. 

The  little  wooden  bench,  the  “ boroo,”  w hich  I have 
already  described,  was  also  consulted  in  our  own  canrp.  My 
two  Niam-uiam,  who  were  no  great  heroes,  although  they  had 
an  almost  unlimited  confidence  in  Wando’s  power,  had  a still 
more  unbounded  reliance  upon  the  answers  of  their  wooden 
oracle.  The  test  had  been  very  unfavourable  for  one  of 
them,  but  1 was  told  that  it  had  promised  a safe  escajre  for 
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myself,  a circumstance  that  once  again  confirmed  my  people 
in  their  opinion  of  my  unchangeable  good  luck.  The  A- 
Banga  did  indeed  make  an  exception  in  my  favour  when 
they  shouted  their  defiance  from  the  ant-hills;  the  Turks, 
they  vowed,  should  perish,  but  the  white  man  might  go 
scot-free,  because  it  was  the  first  time  of  his  coming  to  their 
laud.  The  quietness  and  retirement  of  my  daily  occupation, 
my  interested  delight  in  studying  the  peculiarities  of  those 
I saw,  and  perhaps,  too,  my  reputation  of  being  a harmless 
“ leaf-eater,”  all  seem  to  have  conspired  to  gain  me  a general 
good-will. 

Little  Tikkitikki  was  perfectly  unmoved  by  all  the  pro- 
ceedings ; he  showed  no  sign  of  fear ; he  skipped  about  and 
played  with  the  war-trophies;  but  chiefly  he  stuffed  himself 
with  sesame-pap,  of  which  there  was  a lavish  abundance  at 
his  dis{K>sa1. 

On  the  fourth  morning  the  enemy  had  entirely  vanished ; 
the  inhabitants,  too,  liad  all  utterly  gone.  Throughout  the 
jKjriod  of  warfare,  the  Nubians,  neither  in  courage  nor  in 
endurance,  had  come  out  particularly  strong.  The  main 
burden  of  the  contest  had  fallen  upon  the  “ Farookh.”  As 
a matter  of  fact,  however,  the  Nubian  regulars  and  the  black 
Farookh  are  equally  indispensable  to  every  commander  of 
an  expedition.  The  native  soldiers  may  be  the  better  shots, 
and  they  have  the  advantage  of  knowing  the  country  more 
thoroughly  and  of  being  accustomed  to  the  climate ; more- 
over, on  rainy  days  (when  the  Nubians  would  sit  shivering 
in  their  huts)  they  will  wrap  their  guns  in  their  girdles  and 
with  the  greatest  alacrity  go  perfectly  naked  over  wood 
and  steppe  to  repel  an  advancing  foe;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  always  the  risk  of  their  decamping  at  a 
moment’s  provocation, — a dilemma  into  which  a commander 
would  not  be  led  by  the  Nubians,  who  would  be  afraid  of 
de.serting  at  such  a distance  from  Khartoom.  The  Nubians, 
however,  arc  much  more  often  ailing;  they  are  never  p<M- 
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fectly  tractable,  having  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  all 
restraint ; they  never  showed  themselves  as  remarkably 
valiant  in  our  conflicts  with  the  savages,  and  were  in  con- 
tinual apprehension  of  being  devoured.  It  was  not  so  much 
death  in  itself  of  which  tliey  were  afraid,  as  of  being  de- 
jirived  of  the  rites  of  burial,  which  are  prescriberl  in  the 
Koran  us  indispensable  for  obtaining  the  palm  of  Paradise. 
Tho  lack  of  a grave  is  abhorrent  to  the  notions  of  every 
Sfussulman,  but  the  idea  of  being  destined  for  the  uucleau 
stomach  of  a cannibal  was  intolerable. 

Jloharamed,  encouraged  by  the  favourable  progress  of  his 
wound,  now  expressed  his  desire  to  quit  our  present  quarters. 
I endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose,  and  repre- 
sented to  him  that,  although  the  wound  bad  closed  without 
any  suppuration,  any  exertion  would  have  a tendency  to 
ojreu  it  afresh  ; but  ho  persisted  in  his  purpose,  and  deter- 
mined upon  being  carried  in  a litter  across  the  hostile 
territory.  In  consequence  of  the  journey  the  complete 
healing  was  thrown  back  for  a fortnight;  but  altogether 
I congratulated  myself  that  my  amateur  surgery,  which 
had  hitherto  been  practised  mainly  on  horses  and  mules,  had 
prove!  so  satisfactory. 

By  sunrise  on  the  fifth  morning  after  arriving  at  this 
inhospitable  spot,  our  caravan  was  again  in  motion.  The 
camp  was  burnt,  and  great  heaps  of  corn,  sesame,  kindy, 
earthnuts,  and  other  provisions,  were  scattered  about,  and 
as  a matter  of  necessity  left  behind  upon  tho  ground,  much 
to  the  chagrin  of  the  bearers,  who  had  once  again  to  face  the 
deprivations  of  the  wilderness. 

It  was  not  without  some  confusion  that  we  crossed  tho 
Assika.  Tho  way  before  us  seemed  clear  of  enemies,  and  our 
crowd  moved  fearlessly  on  amongst  the  thickets.  The  white 
ant-hills  on  the  outskirts  of  the  forest  continued  to  afibrd 
admirable  stations  for  reconnoitring,  and  for  enabling  the 
advanced  party  to  announce  that  all  was  safe. 
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Quitting  again  our  previous  line  of  inarch,  we  continued 
our  journey  towards  the  uortli,  and  crossed  three  more  brooks, 
each  of  them  conducting  us  to  a fresh  grass  plain.  Once, 
just  as  we  approached  the  edge  of  a gallery,  we  were  assailed 
by  a shower  of  arrows,  but  the  volley  of  bullets  that  we  sent 
in  reply  very  quickly  deterred  the  invisible  foe  from  any 
further  attack.  No  doubt  the  enemy  were  close  enough 
upon  us  to  make  certain  of  their  mark,  as  the  number  of 
iron-headed  arrows  was  usually  large;  yet  they  did  not 
succeed  in  inflicting  a single  serious  wound.  It  happened 
fortunately  that  the  bearers,  who  wore  more  especially  ex- 
posed to  the  arrows,  were  thrown  into  no  disorder  ; they  had 
had  the  careful  protection  of  the  Farookh,  who  had  made  a 
fresh  path  for  themselves  through  the  wood,  on  either  side 
of  the  beaten  track. 

After  passing  the  last  of  the  three  brooks  which  I have 
just  mentioned,  wo  came  to  a cultivated  district,  aud  as  it 
was  near  midday  we  made  a short  halt  beside  the  hamlets. 
The  Bongo  had  now  free  scope  for  their  destructive  projien- 
sities ; they  proceeded  to  cut  down  the  standing  maize  to 
their  hearts’  content;  they  not  only  plundered  all  within 
their  reach,  but  laid  waste  the  land  in  every  direction.  Alb 
the  world  over,  war  is  ever  war. 

In  ransacking  the  huts  the  plundering  parties  hod  bad  the 
luck  to  discover  some  of  the  missing  ivory.  A number  of 
valuable  tusks  were  recognized  as  being  those  which  had 
been  purchased  from  Waudo,  by  means  of  some  incisions  that 
Mohammed  had  made  ujx)n  them ; the  magazines  in  which 
they  were  concealed  being  revealed  by  the  cackling  of  a lot 
of  hens  down  amongst  some  unthrashed  eleusine.  When  the 
hens  were  found  a quantity  of  eggs  was  found  w ith  them,  and 
I was  in  consequence  treated  to  a very  choice  breakfast. 
Eggs  are  very  rare  throughout  the  district,  the  Niam-niam 
hens  being  as  niggardly  with  them  us  the  Dinka  cows  are 
with  their  milk. 
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At  noon  the  sun  became  overcast,  and  tlie  whole  sky  veileil 
in  a grey  vapour  tliat  reminded  one  of  a late  autumn  day  in 
the  north.  A phenomenon  then  ensued  which  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  these  regions ; the  disk  of  tlic  sun  turned  quite 
red,  and  was  seen  to  be  encircled  by  two  distinct  concentric 
halos,  which  in  rings  of  shadowy  brown  embraced  at  least  a 
third  of  tlie  firmament  above. 

Turning  to  the  E.S.E.  we  kept  now  to  the  right  of  the 
depression  of  the  brook,  passing  numerous  groups  of  huts 
mwn  our  way.  Isolated  dome-palms  {Hijphwne  th^ica), 
rare  in  the  Niam-niam  lands,  roared  themselves  at  intervals 
like  landmarks  on  the  route.  Farther  on  we  crossed  the 
Diamvonoo,  which  flowed  through  a ravine  precipitous  and 
obscure,  and  subsequently,  leaving  the  old  road  to  the  west, 
we  had  to  ford  a succession  of  gallery-brooks.  We  had 
already  made  our  way  through  four  of  these,  when  on 
approaching  to  the  fifth  we  caught  sight  of  a number  of 
natives  who,  surprised  at  our  appearance,  slunk  away  from 
their  huts,  and  tried,  like  beasts  of  prey,  to  find  a safe  lurking- 
place  in  the  adjacent  thickets.  The  Ciipture  was  efl’ected 
here  of  two  Niam-niam  women.  They  were  bringing  water 
from  the  brook,  and  being  espied  by  the  advanced  guard 
were  soon  secured  and  conducted  to  the  caravan,  where,  after 
the  failure  of  the  previous  days,  their  arrival  was  hailed  with 
a shout  of  glee.  The  women  themselves  were  perfectly 
composed,  and  apparently  quite  indifferent,  making  them- 
selves at  once  thoroughly  at  home  with  such  of  their  country- 
women as  they  found  already  in  our  train. 

It  was  later  than  usual  before  we  halted  for  the  night,  and 
our  men  were  more  than  ordinarily  fatigued.  In  consequence 
of  this  our  camp  was  pitched  with  haste  and  carelessness. 
The  weather  turned  out  cold  and  very  rainy ; the  ground 
became  so  soft  and  soddcned  that  it  would  aflbrd  no  hold  for 
the  tent-pegs ; and  so  all  pro-pect  of  rest  hail  to  bo  abandoned. 
Every  moment  the  pole  that  upheld  the  frail  shelter  above 
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me  threatened  to  give  way.  I held  tightly  on,  and  shouted 
tlirough  the  commotion  of  the  storm  for  my  servants  to 
make  haste,  and  they  only  came  in  time  to  save  mo  from  a 
thorough  drenching.  This  scene  had  to  bo  repeated  more 
than  once. 

It  was  touching,  through  the  moaning  of  the  wind,  to 
catch  the  lamentations  of  tlie  Niam-tiiam  men  bewailing  the 
loss  of  their  captured  wives;  cannibals  though  they  were, 
tliey  were  evidently  capable  of  true  conjugal  aftection.  The 
Nubians  remained  quite  unaffected  by  any  of  their  cries, 
and  never  for  a moment  swerved  from  their  pur[Kjse  of  re- 
covering the  ivory  before  they  surrendered  the  women. 

Anxious  next  day  to  continue  our  course  to  the  east  wo 
had  to  cross  so  many  streams  that  they  seemed  to  make  a 
labyrinth  of  waters.  The  windings  of  the  interlacing  brooks 
and  the  network  of  entangled  streams  apparently  correspondi>d 
almost  precisely  with  what  Livingstone  describes  os  the  hy- 
drographical character  of  the  country  on  the  west  of  Lake 
Tanganyika,  and  which  he  has  compared  to  frosted  window 
panes  in  winter.  This  great  explorer  (who  has  been  over  at 
lea.st  a thinl  of  the  vast  continent  of  Africa)  noticed  a similar 
source-territory  through  which  llowed  theLualubii,”atthat  time 
quite  an  enigmatical  stream.  Its  course,  indeed,  was  towards 
the  north,  but  Livingstone  was  manifestly  in  error  when  ho 
took  it  for  a true  source  of  the  Nile;  a supposition  that 
might  have  some  semblance  of  foundation,  originating  in  the 
inexplicable  volume  of  the  water  of  Lake  Mwootau  (Albert 
Nyanza),  but  which  was  negatived  completely  as  soon  as 
more  ample  investigation  had  been  made  as  to  the  com- 
parative level,  direction,  and  connection  of  other  rivers, 
especially  of  the  Welle. 

We  now  found  ourselves  in  a locality  with  which  our  own 
Niam-niam  were  by  no  means  acquainted,  and  there  was  no 

* 111  one  ot  hi»  leiUrrs  Liviiigatonc  (kfichbia  the  Limlnha  aa  **  a lucimtriue 
river.*’ 
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facility  for  getting  any  proper  guides;  just,  therefore,  as 
miglit  be  expected,  we  missed  our  way,  and  jjioceeded 
(without  knowing  whither  wo  sliould  come)  for  a couple  of 
leagues  aloug  a splendid  gallery,  where  numbers  of  silver- 
white  colobus-apes  were  merrily  taking  their  pleasure. 

I had  my  suspicions  that  wo  were  going  wrong,  and  by 
referring  to  my  journal  in  which  I had  entered  the  details  of 
our  former  route,  I ascertained  that  we  were  now  taking  the 
same  direction  as  we  had  followed  then.  Further  inquiry 
soon  con\dnced  us  that  wo  were  proceeding  straight  towards 
the  spot  where  we  had  last  met  Wando,  and  that  in  fact  wo 
were  not  distant  more  than  three  miles  from  his  residence. 
We  were  quite  aw  are  that  he  was  not  just  then  at  his  Mbanga, 
but  still  there  was  no  doubt  that  if  wo  would  ensure  reaching 
Mohammed’s  Seriba  unmolested,  it  would  be  politic  to  make 
a wider  circuit  round  the  hostile  district,  and  accordingly, 
without  delay,  we  retraced  our  steps  for  a considerable 
distiince. 

On  tlie  confines  of  the  gallery,  the  land  had  just  been 
cleared  for  a crop  of  sweet-potatoes,  and  a number  of  women 
was  occupied  in  the  work.  They  had  a lot  of  dogs  scampering 
about,  and  the  sight  of  these  caused  quite  an  excitement 
amongst  our  Mittoo-bearers,  who  darted  at  them  with  their 
spears,  and  slaughtered  them  in  the  most  remorseless  fashion. 
Pitiable  and  heartrending  in  the  extreme  it  was  to  see  the 
poor  brutes  writhing  upon  the  lances.  I must  confess  to  have 
felt  more  sympathy  for  the  dogs  in  this  country  than  for  all 
the  men.  Perchance  some  one  is  inclined  to  reprobate  such 
a sentiment ; but  I think  I could  show  him  a picture  where 
his  own  best  sympathies  would  hardly  be  with  bis  fellow- 
creatures.  I could  paint  for  him  the  spectacle,  as  it  has  been 
seen  on  a Sunday  morning  in  some  thriving  town,  when  all 
the  residents  are  sallying  out  in  their  best  attire,  and  in 
mournful  contrast  a string  of  poor  ill-clad,  dejected  emigrants 
passes  by.  What  is  it  then,  I would  ask,  that  gives  the 
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floejK>st,  truest  putlios  to  the  scene  ? It  is  hot  the  siijht  of 
the  human  WTctchedness,  which  probably  is  the  penalty  of 
indolence  or  crime,  but  ratlier  it  is  more  than  all  the  sight  of 
the  faithful  dog  that  has  followed  its  master  through  weal 
and  woe,  never  quitting  his  siile,  and  taking  its  share  in  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  his  lot. 

We  had  now  turned  due  east  along  a road  that  led  us 
acixtes  the  Dyagbe,  the  brook  that  ran  past  Waudo’s  residence; 
and,  after  marching  for  three  hours  over  a desert  steppe,  we 
finally  encamped  upon  the  left  bank  of  a large  gallery-wood, 
where  the  vegetation  was  so  luxuriant,  that,  forgetting  all  my 
fatigue,  I botanised  until  night  stopped  my  further  researches. 
Game  was  abundant,  and  we  had  a savoury  supper  of  roast 
antelo[)e. 

The  uext  morning  was  wet  and  gloomy.  In  forcing  our 
way  through  the  dripping  thickets,  in  order  to  reach  the 
river,  we  got  thoroughly  drenched  to  the  skin.  We  had  also 
to  endure  incessant  torture  from  the  barbs  of  the  calamus 
(the  generic  name  of  the  rotang),  which  like  so  many  little 
pike-hooks  insinuated  themselves  through  our  clothes  to  our 
flesh:  attached  to  the  twigs  and  universally  diffused  among 
the  bushes,  they  were  a perpetual  irritation  for  the  traveller. 
After  we  had  accomplished  this  irritating  pasmige,  we  jiro- 
eeeded  northwards,  crossed  two  more  brooks  of  a similar 
character,  and  arrived  at  a cultivated  and  populous  district 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mbrwole. 

The  Farookh,  who  had  been  sent  on  for  a league  in 
advance,  had  effectually  scoured  the  district,  and  had  been 
rewardetl  by  the  capture  of  a young  lady  of  rank : she  had 
be(;n  taken  by  surprise,  and  in  the  wonted  manner  of  the 
country  endeavoured  to  save  herself  by  taking  refuge  in  the' 
forest,  but  she  was  tracked  like  a deer,  and  captured  after  a 
sliort  chase.  She  was  attired  in  a magnificent  apron  of  skins, 
and  was  elab<jrately  as  well  os  fantastically  adorned  with 
strings  of  teeth  ; and  to  judge  from  the  numerous  trophies 
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of  the  chnso  with  wllieli  she  was  dceorated,  she  might  be 
suspected  of  liaving  a miglity  Nimrtxi  amongst  her  circle 
of  admirers.  Full-grown  men  are  never  seized  on  these 
occasions,  and  that  f6r  tsvo  reasons ; in  the  first  place  Ijecauso 
considering  capture  as  identical  with  death,  they  defend 
themselves  with  the  fury  of  desperation ; and  secondly, 
because  they  are  of  no  value  as  slaves.  In  these  expe- 
ditions, it  is  an  understood  thing  that  the  sheyba,  or  yok<',  is 
never  employed  to  fetter  strong  men ; it  would  he  far  too 
much  trouble  to  look  after  them  and  to  drive  them  along 
when  all  one’s  energies  are  required  for  the  protection  of 
the  baggage. 

The  Mbrwole,  which,  ten  miles  lower  down,  after  receiving 
a number  of  rivulets  from  the  south,  becomes  a considerable 
stream,  had  here  the  appearance  of  being  nothing  more  than 
an  ordinary  gallery-brook;  and  if  I had  not  heard  the  name 
from  the  Xiam-niain,  who  are  always  accurate  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  their  waters,  I should  have  never  imagined  that  it 
was  the  main  stream.  The  L!ahr-el-Wando,  as  it  is  called  by 
the  Khartoomers,  flowed  due  west ; and  though  doubtless  it 
was  fed  by  various  minor  brooks,  it  was  here  little  more  than 
a ditch  of  a few  feet  in  breadth  ; yet  the  entire  depression, 
clothed  with  its  woody  heights,  was  scarcely  less  than  1500 
paces  broad. 

The  abject  terror  which  the  Niam-niam  men  displayed,  lest 
they  should  be  devoured,  formed  a very  remarkable  contrast 
to  the  quiet  composure  of  the  young  woman  who  had  just 
been  captured,  and  who,  without  any  sign  of  fear,  entered  into 
conversation  and  was  ready  to  furnish  us  with  whatever 
geographical  information  she  could.  Her  calm  demeanour 
led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Niam-niam  forego  eating 
their  female  prisoners  of  war,  for  the  advantage  of  reserving 
them  as  slaves. 

Under  the  guidance  of  our  captive,  we  crossed  the  Mbrwole, 
and  taking  possession  of  the  huts  on  the  opposite  bank,  we 
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found  ourselves  towards  midday  well  installed  in  a comfort- 
able camp. 

The  proximity  of  our  position  here  to  the  thickets  made  a 
nocturnal  attack  more  than  probable.  I resolved,  therefore, 
to  pitch  my  own  tent  in  the  middle  of  the  huts  and  to  keep 
a lamp  burning  tliroughout  the  night.  The  tent  conse- 
quently became  (as  it  was  in  a measure  transparent)  a great 
lantern  in  the  darkness  and  forme!  a target  for  the  aim  of 
the  missiles  from  the  woods,  a number  of  arrows  being  found 
on  the  following  morning  sticking  in  the  top ; these  I have 
preserved  as  memorials  of  our  bivouac  on  the  Mbrwole.  All 
night  long  the  natives  were  skirmishing  with  our  outposts, 
thus  necessitating  a continual  fire  in  reply;  but  although 
I slept  alone  in  my  tent,  the  experience  of  the  la-st  few  days 
had  so  accustome*!  mo  to  the  perpetual  shots  that  ray  night’s 
rest  was  perfectly  undisturbed.  I was  well  aware  that  before 
the  enemy  could  get  to  my  position  in  the  centre  of  the 
camp,  they  must  alarm  the  groups  of  bearers  who  were 
crouching  round  their  fires,  and  must  afterwartls  penetrate 
the  quarters  of  the  soldiei’s  and  of  my  own  servants. 

To  get  into  the  right  road  we  had  again  to  cross  the 
Mbrwole.  Another  two  leagues  to  the  we.st  along  the  left 
bank,  and  the  river  was  recrossed  once  more.  Over  culti- 
vated tracts  of  ri.sing  ground  we  proceeded  to  the  nortli  and 
came  to  some  extensive  flats  of  gneiss,  the  first  wo  observed 
in  the  course  of  our  return.  This  gneiss,  being  on  the 
hither  side  of  the  river,  and  to  the  east  of  the  furrowed  soil 
which  we  noticed  on  our  outward  way  between  the  Mbrwole 
and  the  Tindukoo,  acquired  an  increiised  significance  os 
apparently  belonging  to  the  line  of  elevation  that  traverses 
the  watershed  of  the  Nile. 

Leaving  this  interesting  locality,  we  made  a palpable 
descent,  and  had  next  to  pass  over  the  meadow-waters  that, 
flowing  in  a northerly  direction,  formed  affluents  of  the 
Lindukoo.  No  regular  path  conducted  to  the  farther  side ; 
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pdl-mell  the  caravan  plunged  into  the  long  grass  and  clumps 
of  Phrynia  that  made  a half-floating  surface  to  the  swampy 
depths.  Experience  makes  a traveller  wary  in  getting  across 
these  marshy  spots;  he  learns  by  practice  how  to  avoid  a 
ducking;  he  gets  the  knack  of  kicking  down  a clump  of 
weeds  without  lifting  his  feet,  and  can  tell  to  a nicety 
whether  it  will  bear  his  weight ; by  caution  such  as  this  he 
surmounts  the  difficulty  of  “ the  lacustrine  streams.”  After 
passing  the  last  of  these,  we  made  our  next  encampment 
near  some  Niam-niam  hamlets,  which,  in  this  direction,  were 
the  last  before  we  should  arrive  at  A boo  Sammat’s  territory. 
Our  arrival  here  was  unexpected,  yet  before  the  bulk  of  the 
caravan  had  come  up  the  inhabitants  had  all  made  off,  so 
that  we  found  the  place  entirely  deserted.  Although  the 
late  outbreak  of  hostilities  had  put  the  whole  district  upon 
the  alert,  there  were  various  things  to  prevent  the  foe  from 
reckoning  with  any  certainty  upon  our  movements ; uneven- 
ness of  soil,  extent  of  wilderness,  prospect  of  supplies,  all 
influenced  our  plans,  which  might  be  changed  at  any  hour ; 
and  thus  it  happened  that  in  spite  of  all  the  spies  that  might 
be  set  to  watch  us,  the  adversary  was  never  safe  from  being 
taken  by  surprise. 

Ten  leagues  still  remained  between  our  present  quartets 
and  Aboo  Sammat’s  hospitable  Seriba,  which  it  was  our  wish 
to  reach  by  the  shortest  route. 

An  early  hour  of  the  following  day  found  us  at  the  Lin- 
dukoo,  that  branch  of  the  Yubbo,  which  I have  already 
described  as  the  last  tributary  of  the  Nile  system,  and  which 
is  distinguishable  from  the  other  rivers  of  the  district  by  the 
eastward  flow  of  its  waters.  It  was  here  considerably  en- 
larged by  receiving  the  meadow  waters  from  the  watershed. 
Bounded  by  banks  some  20  feet  in  height,  it  meandered 
along  a deep  bed  that  was  30  feet  in  breadth,  through  low  - 
lying  steppes,  which  at  no  great  distance  were  rejdaced  by 
woods. 
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The  bank-forests  that  give  the  flora  of  the  southern  Niam- 
nium  lands  its  8in"iilar  resemblance  to  the  West  African 

O 

type  of  vegetation  here  came  to  an  end.  In  arriving  at  the 
gneiss-hills,  we  had  entered  upon  the  limits  of  the  dense 
bush-forest  which  covers  Mohammed’s  entire  territory,  an 
area  of  nearly  50D  square  miles.  Whilst,  in  the  region  of 
the  gallery-forests,  all  the  trees  and  bushes  are  confined  to 
the  river-banks,  the  intermediate  spaces  being  occupied  by 
uniform  gr.iss-plains,  here,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  region  of 
continuous  woods  all  watercourses  of  every  kind,  whether 
they  are  riveia  or  mere  brooks  are  (just  as  in  Bongoland) 
bounded  by  low  open  plains,  which  extend,  without  being 
wooded  at  all,  to  the  very  shores.  The  hydrographical 
system  is  better  developed,  and  imparts  a well-defined 
aspect  to  the  scenery,  the  strips  of  oj)en  grassy  steppe 
along  the  margins  of  the  watercourses  winding  like  streams 
of  verdure  through  the  dense  masses  of  the  foliage. 

I swam  across  the  narrow  though  copious  river,  while  the 
bearers  conveyed  the  baggage  over  along  the  trunks  of  trees 
that  were  thrown  from  side  to  side.  Turning  to  the  north- 
east we  passtnl  over  two  more  meadow-waters  and  reached 
the  Yubbo,  which  was  now  50  feet  wide,  and  too  deep  to 
wade ; as  no  trees  could  be  found  of  a length  sufficient  to 
serve  as  bridges,  some  grass  rafts  had  to  be  extemporised. 

We  were  now  once  more  in  our  former  route.  Another 
half  league  brought  us  to  the  Uzze,  of  which,  at  this  season, 
the  stream  was  so  extremely  sluggish  that  by  my  usual  test 
of  a gourd-flask  tied  to  a string  I could  detect  no  apjmrent 
current  at  all.  The  river  we  found  was  5 feet  deep  and 
25  feet  wide. 

The  herds  of  buffaloes  which  we  had  noticed  two  months 
before  seemed  never  to  have  changed  their  quarters.  A 
chase  was  started  while  the  sun  still  gave  us  light,  and  before 
night  closed  in  the  carcases  of  two  powerful  brutes  were 
seething  in  caldrons  that  had  long  been  empty. 
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Early  on  the  1st  of  May  we  were  joined  by  some  Niani- 
niam  who  were  under  Mohammed’s  jurisdiction,  and  who, 
having  been  stationed  as  outposts  on  the  borders  of  the 
hostile  territory,  had  been  attracted  into  the  frontier  forest 
by  the  shots  of  the  previous  evening. 

The  last  stage  of  our  mareh  before  reaching  the  Seriba  was 
soon  accomplished.  The  road  led  through  a charming  park- 
like wood,  through  which,  by  subterranean  channels,  the 
meadow-waters  of  the  Yabo  and  Yabongo  rolled  off  tlieir 
verdure-hidden  streams.  In  this  latitude  (4®  5'  N.),  the  rain 
had  had  very  little  effect  upon  the  lesser  rivulets  of  the 
district,  and  the  only  signs  of  the  advancing  season  were  to 
be  found  in  the  increased  variety  of  newly-sprouting  plants 
and  flowers. 

\Ve  had  a general  rendezvous  two  leagues  west  of  the 
Seriba,  on  the  sf)ot  where  we  had  made  our  first  bivouac  when 
we  were  starting  to  the  south.  It  was  here  that  Mohammed 
was  desirous  of  erecting  a new  Seriba,  as  the  buildings  of  the 
old  one  were  becoming  somewhat  ruined,  and  this  appeared 
a better  site  for  defending  himself  against  aggressors.  Be- 
sides Wando  on  the  south,  he  had  another  enemy  on  the 
west,  viz.  Wando’s  brother  Mbeeoh,  who,  as  an  independent 
chieftain,  ruled  the  district  on  the  lower  Yubbo,  before  its 
union  with  the  Sway;  and  the  combined  attacks  of  these 
two  placed  his  possessions  at  times  in  considerable  jeopardy. 
To  escape  this  difficulty  Mohammeel  now  resolved  to  under- 
take a campaign  against  Mbeeoh  first,  and,  as  soon  as  this 
was  accomplished,  to  proceed  with  his  measures  of  reprisal 
against  Wando. 

Until  the  enterprise  against  Mbeeoh  was  over,  I was  left 
to  take  up  my  abode  with  the  invalided  soldiers,  and  my  own 
little  retinue  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nabambisso. 
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Afteii  the  fatigue  and  excitement  of  onr  previous  journey 
we  were  glad  to  recruit  ourselves  by  a comfortable  camp 
life  in  the  dense  bush-forest  on  the  Nabambisso.  Spacious 
grass-huts  bad  been  erected  for  our  accommodation  until  the 
new  Seriba  should  be  completed,  and  these,  nestling  amongst 
the  massive  foliage  of  the  abundant  vegetation,  gave  the  spot 
an  aspect  that  was  almost  home-like.  A refreshing  rain  had 
moderated  the  temperature;  and  the  air,  mild  and  laden, 
with  tlie  fragrant  odours  of  the  wood,  gave  animation  both 
to  mind  and  body. 

I’liree  years  previously  all  the  land  had  been  under  culti- 
vation ; but  nature  ha'l  soon  effaced  well-nigh  every  trace  of 
human  labour,  and  the  roots  of  tlie  trees  and. shrubs  that 
had  only  been  partially  destroyed  by  the  tillage  had  S[)roiited 
forth  with  redoubled  vigour  and  still  more  gigantic  develop- 
ment of  leaf;  thus  attesting  the  unfailing  power  of  vitality 
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iu  the  wilderness  and  the  impotency  of  man  against  the 
[lersistoncy  of  nature. 

In  this  cliarming  locality  1 passed  the  early  days  of  i'lay, 
a month  which  in  these  latitudes  may  truly  be  called  a 
month  of  rapture,  when  the  commencement  of  the  rains  has 
renewed  the  life  and  growth  of  all  around.  From  morning 
to  night  1 strolled  leisurely  about  amongst  the  bushes, 
but  without  neglecting  a chance  of  enriching  my  stores  of 
botanical  treasure  by  every  novelty  that  prc.sented  itself. 

Meanwhile,  Mohammed  was  occui)ied  in  the  formation  of 
his  new  tseriba.  Hundreds  of  natives  were  employed  in 
conveying  the  trunks  of  trees  from  the  neighbouring  forest, 
and  these  were  erected  siile  by  side  and  close  together  in  a 
deep  trench ; the  trench  was  afterwards  filled  in  with  earth, 
and  the  palisaded  Seriba,  a hundred  feet  square,  was  all  com- 
plete. i?o  quickly  was  the  work  accomplished  that  on  the 
fifth  tlay  after  our  arrival  the  invalided  soldiers,  by  whom 
it  was  to  be  occupied,  were  removed  into  their  new  quarters. 
The  other  soldiers  in  the  interval  had  vacated  thoold  iSeriba. 
Everything  l)eing  ready,  Mohammed,  accompanied  by  his 
entire  marching  force,  started  oflT  on  his  campaign  against 
Mbeeoh  and  Wando;  during  his  absence  it  bad  been 
arranged  tliat  I should  make  this  quiet,  lonely  spot  my 
temporary  home. 

Confined  thus  to  a narrow  area,  I had  now  to  look  forward 
to  a peri(xl  of  inactivity,  in  addition  to  which  I had  the  pros- 
j)ect,  by  no  means  pleasant,  of  submitting  to  a scale  of  diet 
that  was  straitly  limitcfl.  Our  provisions  were  all  but 
exhausted.  Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
Mohammed  could  not  be  expected  back  in  less  than  twenty 
days,  and  the  slender  supply  left  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
few  men  who  remained  behind  as  my  body-guard  would  have 
to  be  carefully  doled  out  in  daily  rations  to  last  out  the 
time.  Our  cattle  had  all  long  since  been  slaughtered  ; goats 
were  nowliere  to  bo  had ; nor  could  any  hunting-booty 
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reasonably  bo  oxpeotod.  For  myself  the  only  animal  food 
on  which  I could  roly  consisted  of  twenty  tiny  fowls  of  the 
diminutive  Niam-niam  breed,  which  Mohammed,  from  some 
unknown  source,  had  procured  for  me,  reckoning  that  he  had 
thus  provided  mo  with  one  daily  meal  during  the  three 
weeks  in  which  he  would  Ije  absent.  This  ViUuable  tren.snre 
was,  however,  a cause  of  some  solicitude;  in  tlie  first  place  a 
strong  cage  had  to  be  constructed  to  secure  them  against 
the  robbers  of  the  night;  and,  secondly,  we  couhl  not  help 
Ijegmdging  them  every  grain  that  they  consumed  of  our 
scanty  stock  of  eleusine. 

My  daily  allowance  now  consisted  of  a fowl,  scarcely  ns 
large  as  a partridge,  and  one  single  slice  of  the  coarse  and 
bitter  eleusine  bread ; but  these,  in  the  bracing  air  of  the 
Niam-niam  and  in  the  cool  stimulating  temperature  of  the 
early  rains,  were  far  from  being  siifticient  nourishment,  and  I 
began  to  be  conscious  of  tire  pangs  of  downright  hunger. 
The  season  was  very  unfavourable  for  hunting,  but  even  if  it 
had  been  otherwise  I should  have  felt  it  undesirable,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  have  wandered  far  from  my  quarters : 
the  ruined  condition  of  our  palisade  left  us  especially  ex- 
posed to  an  attack,  and  with  our  small  supply  of  firearms  it 
was  advisable  to  be  constantly  on  the  spot.  It  is  to  this  day 
a mystery  to  me  how  the  Bongo  bearers  who  remained  with 
ns  supported  life  during  this  period  of  privation ; but  some- 
how or  other  they  had  a wonderful  knack  of  discovering  all 
kinds  of  edibles  in  the  forest,  and  stirred  up  by  their 
example  I eagerly  grasj>ed  at  anything  the  wilderness 
afforded  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  my  meagre  cuisine. 

In  the  middle  of  the  open  space  of  the  old  Seriba  there 
happened  to  be  a huge  white  ant-hill  of  long  standing,  and 
this  rendered  some  timely  assistance  in  our  need;  every 
night  after  there  had  been  heavy  rain,  myriads  of  white  ants 
appeared  on  the  red  clods  and  might  be  gathered  by  the 
bushel;  they  belonged  to  the  fat-bxlied,  winged  class,  and 
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were  what  are  known  as  “sexual  males.”  Immediately  upon 
issuing  from  their  dark  retreat,  and  after  a short  swarming, 
they  assemble  in  masses  at  the  foot  of  their  hill  and  proceed 
to  divest  themselves  of  their  wings,  leaving  their  heavy 
bodies  helpless  on  the  ground.  This  removal  of  their  wings 
does  not  seem  a matter  of  difficulty;  the  instinct  of  the 
insects  seems  to  prompt  them  to  throw  the  wings  quite  for- 
ward till  they  can  be  so  mutilated  by  the  front  feet  that 
they  completely  drop  oflf.  Any  insects  that  remained  upon 
the  wing  were  soon  brought  to  the  ground  by  bundles  of 
lighted  straw  being  placed  under  them,  so  that  it  might 
literally  be  said  to  rain  white  ants.  Baskets  full  were  then 
readily  collected  for  our  table.  Partly  fried  and  partly 
boiled  they  helped  to  com[)en8ate  for  our  lack  of  grease  of 
any  kind.  Not  unfrequently  I mixed  them  with  uncooked 
com  and  ate  them  from  the  hollow  of  my  hand ; they  made 
just  the  kind  of  food  that  would  be  good  for  birds,  and, 
more  avium,  I took  them.  If  the  day  only  chanced  to  be 
rainy,  the  night  was  sure  to  be  provided  with  a feast ; there 
was  not  one  of  us  who  had  not  cause  to  be  thankful  for  the 
strange  abundance  of  the  ant-hill. 

Fortunately  I found  that  I had  a little  reserve  of  the 
extract  of  meat  which  had  been-  obtained  from  tiie  Mon- 
buttoo  goats ; with  this  and  with  a fair  supply  of  bread  and 
vegetables  I could  have  managed  for  myself  very  well ; but 
unluckily  there  were  no  vegetables  in  the  district ; the  last 
of  the  tubci-s  had  been  devoured  and  the  gourd-season  had 
not  yet  arrived.  It  was  revolting  to  me  to  boil  and  eat  the 
gourd  leaves  like  the  natives,  and  I therefore  endeavoured  to 
pi-ocure  some  of  the  Mclochia  of  the  Arabs,  a species  of 
Corchorus  which  is  found  both  wild  and  cultivated  throughout 
the  entire  district  of  the  Nile.  It  was  upon  this  plant  alone, 
boiled  like  spinach,  that  (with  the  aid  of  thyme-tea)  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  records  that  he  subsisted  for  some  weeks  at 
the  time  when  he  was  treacherously  deserted  by  the  natives 
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on  his  way  back  from  tlio  lake.  At  this  period,  however,  of 
my  residence  on  the  Nabnmbisso,  the  Melochia  was  only  just 
beginning  to  sprout,  and  with  all  my  diligence  in  looking  for 
it  I could  never  get  more  than  the  scantiest  of  platefuls  at 
a time. 

As  the  discomforts  of  our  situation  increased  and  l>ecame 
more  and  more  trying,  I was  tbro^Yn  upon  my  resources  to 
seek  enjoyment  of  a more  ideal  nature,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring woods  I found  the  best  of  compensation  for  all  my 
bodily  privations.  Whenever  I was  beginning  to  feel  more 
than  ordinarily  disconsolate  I would  hurry  oft'  to  the  thickets, 
and  there  amongst  the  splendid  and  luxuriant  vegetiition  I 
was  sure  to  find  an  engagement  which  would,  at  least  for  a 
time,  draw  away  my  thoughts  even  from  the  appeal  of 
hunger.  In  hardly  any  portion  of  the  world  ought  an 
enthusiastic  botanist  to  suflfer  ennui ; wherever  there  exists 
a germ  of  life,  there  is  also  a stimulant  to  his  spirit ; but 
hardly  a scene  can  be  imagined  calculated  to  enlist  his  whole 
interests  more  and  to  divert  him  better  than  the  exuberanco 
of  bountiful  nature  such  as  wa.s  revealed  ujwn  the  Nabam- 
bisso. 

The  few  books  that  I had  brought  out  with  mo  I had  read 
over  and  over  again.  The  perusal  of  Speke’s  journal  and 
Baker’s  accounts  of  his  difficulties  gave  me  great  interest, 
and  I realized  very  fully  a situation  which  appeartnl  to  coin- 
cide so  entirely  with  my  own.  During  my  forced  solitary 
hours  I was  only  too  glad  to  get  hold  of  any  printed  matter 
whatever  that  was  new  to  me.  My  extensive  store  of  grey 
blotting-paper,  that  served  to  protect  the  dried  plants  was  silent 
enough ; but  the  books  into  which  every  few  pages  of  the  paper 
were  stitched  were  fastened  on  the  backs  by  strips  of  paper 
which  I carefully  removed  and  found  to  lie  a .source  of  occa- 
sional diversion.  This  paper,  us  being  stout  in  quality, 
chanced  to  be  cut  from  the  Times;  and  the  articles  on 
the  leading  topics  of  the  day,  the  corresfKindeuce  with  the 
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editor,  and  even  the  concisest  of  advertisements,  all  sup- 
plied a j)eeuliar  interest.  It  was  strange  to  sit  here,  in  the 
very  heart  of  Central  Africa,  and  to  read  of  the  tropical 
wonders  that  graced  tlie  Crystal  Palace,  where  the  music 
that  floated  round  might  be  the  echoes  of  the  voice  of 
Titieus.  Tantalizing  it  was  to  read  of  “ Mountain  port  at 
twenty  shillings  a dozen,”  and  to  learn  that  it  was  compara- 
tively free  from  alcohol ; it  made  us  (involuntary  abstainers 
as  we  were)  thiretier  than  ever,  and  joyfully  enough  would 
my  Bongo  bearers  have  had  some  cases  to  convey.  I wished 
myself  back  again  in  the  days  when  we  were  fighting  the 
A-Banga ; for  though  they  were  days  of  peril,  they  were  days 
of  plenty,  and  the  old  Spanish  proverb  would  ever  and  again 
force  itself  upon  my  recollection,  “No  misfortune  comes 
amiss  to  a full  stomach.’’  At  night  my  dream  was  akin  to 
Baker’s  dream  of  pale  ale  and  beef-steak.  It  seemed  as 
though  one  only  required  a good  meal’s  victuals  that  he 
might  die  in  peace,  and  be  contented  to  have  for  his  epitaph 
the  saying  of  the  warrior  of  the  Eoraan  Empire,  “ What  I 
have  eaten  and  what  I have  drunk  is  all  that  now  remains 
to  me.”  Nothing  could  elevate  the  vision  of  the  mind  for 
long;  tied  down  to  material  things,  it  was  impotent  to  soar; 
and  food  and  drink  became  the  single  and  prevailing  theme 
which  we  were  capable  of  handling  by  day  or  dreaming  of 
by  night. 

Beduced  to  this  low  and  depressed  condition  were  the 
feelings  which  I experienced  during  the  later  portion  of 
those  lonely  weeks  that  I spent  in  the  great  shed,  now  half- 
ruined,  that  had  formed  the  assembly  hall  of  the  old  Seriba, 
'The  stipulated  time  of  solitude  was  drawing  rapidly  to  a 
close,  but  still  nothing  was  heard  from  Mohammed,  Our 
necessities  became  more  and  more  urgent : to  remain  where 
we  were  became  more  and  more  impracticable ; and  to 
escape  from  the  disasters  that  were  threatening  us  I pro- 
|H)sed  to  set  oil’  on  an  excursion  to  the  nearest  settlement  of 
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any  Khartoomers.  Forty  miles  to  the  west  of  our  present 
quarters  was  a Scriba  belonging  to  Tubamy,  and  a lofty 
mountain  situated  in  its  vicinity  ofiered  special  attractions 
for  a visit;  the  journey  would  be  safe,  as  the  route  led 
across  Mohammed's  own  territory,  and  on  our  way  we  should 
pass  another  Seriba  upon  the  eastern  frontiers  of  his  district. 
Ten  bearers  would  suflSce  to  carry  my  baggage  for  this  little 
trip,  and  I need  hardly  say  how  glad  they  were  to  accompany 
me  under  the  prospect  of  ending,  or  at  least  gaining  a respite 
Irom,  their  season  of  privation. 

We  started  off  on  our  march  upon  the  21st,  and  after 
crossing  the  Boddoh  brook  and  two  smaller  rivulets  we  arrived 
at  the  Hoo.  This  little  stream  meandered  through  a wood 
remarkable  for  its  diversity  of  trees,  amongst  which  I was 
surprised  to  see  the  Sj>armannia  of  Southern  Africa.  The 
banks  themselves  were  enclosed  by  dense  bushes  of  a new 
species  of  Stipularia,  of  which  the  numerous  blossoms,  half- 
hidden  in  their  purple  sheaths,  gave  a singular  appearance  to 
tlie  plant.  It  belongs  to  the  characteristic  stream-vegetation 
of  the  spot. 

Beyond  the  Hoo  we  came  to  a ravine  of  a hundred  feet  in 
depth  with  a charming  hedge  of  zawa  trees  ; and  then  cross- 
ing two  more  brooks,  copiously  supplied  with  water  and 
both  running  to  the  north,  we  terminated  our  twelve  miles’ 
march  and  found  a hospitable  reception  in  the  huts  of 
Ghitta,  an  overseer  of  some  of  the  Niam-niam  subject  to  my 
friend  Mohammed.  Alter  our  recent  privations  y>e  seemed 
quite  overpowered  by  the  liberality  of  the  entertainment 
offered  us  by  Ghitta ; he  procureil  com  for  the  bearers,  he 
brought  out  several  flasks  of  eleusine-beer,  and  more  than 
satisfied  all  reasonable  claims  upon  his  hospitality.  To  the 
great  diversion  of  the  assembled  villagers  I shot  a great 
number  of  turtle-doves  in  the  adjacent  trees.  This  species, 
with  the  while  ring  round  the  throat,  is  found  all  through 
the  year  in  well-nigh  every  part  of  Central  Africa,  although 
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it  npjH'ars  to  avoid  certain  localitiop,  such  for  instance  as  the 
vicinity  of  our  ruined  Seriba,  where  we  should  have  been 
most  tliankful  for  such  an  addition  to  our  scanty  stores ; the 
birds,  however,  manifestly  have  a preference  for  particular 
places,  but  wherever  they  resort  they  are  generally  to  bo 
noticed  amongst  the  foliage  in  immense  flocks. 

The  soil  of  this  region  was  once  more  broken  by  deep 
clefts,  and  was  alternately  a series  of  gentle  undulations  and 
of  deep-cut  ravines.  Beyond  Ghitta’s  village  the  road  turned 
towards  the  south-east  and  crossed  a brook ; further  on  it 
passed  through  a district  enlivened  by  numerous  farmsteads 
and  where  some  sorghum-fields  testified  to  the  influence  of 
their  neighbours  on  the  east  upon  the  industry  of  the 
iuhabiUints.  The  district  was  named  Madikamin,  being 
called  so  after  the  second  brook  to  the  cast  of  Ghitta’s 
hamlets.  The  majority  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  had 
accompanied  Mohammed  on  his  campaign ; consequently 
the  huts  had  hardly  any  other  occupants  but  women  and 
children,  who  retreated  shyly  as  we  advanced,  and  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  pretty  dwellings. 

The  votive  pillars  adorned  with  many  a variety  of  skulls 
demonstrated  that  at  certain  seasons  the  hunting  booty  must 
be  very  large ; the  diversity  of  antelopes,  however,  was  far 
smaller  than  amongst  the  Bongo  and  Mittoo,  a circumstance 
that  recalled  to  my  mind  an  observation  made  by  many 
travellers  in  S<juth  Africa  who  have  aflfirmed  that  wherever 
there  are  many  elephants  there  is  comparatively  a scarce- 
ness in  the  number  of  antelopes  : the  greater  beasts,  doubt- 
less, make  too  much  commotion  in  the  forests,  and  in  their 
wanderings  by  night  disturb  the  haunts  and  hiding-places  of 
the  more  timid  game. 

Leaving  the  villages  of  Madikamm  in  our  rear,  we  found 
ourselves  on  the  edge  of  a great  swamp  a thousand  feet  wide, 
which  moved  its  insidious  course  northwards  in  the  direction 
of  the  adjacent  territory  of  the  Babuckur.  It  was  covered 
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in  its  entire  width  by  a huge,  half-floating  mass  of  ptijiyius, 
which,  called  “ liodumoh  ” by  the  Niam-niam,  gives  its  name 
to  the  marshy  waters.  This  was  the  first  specimen  of  the 
papyrus  that  I had  seen  in  the  depth  of  the  interior  at  so 
great  a distance  from  the  two  main  aflluents  of  the  Upper 
Nile,  and  it  gave  a new  character  to  the  locality;  it  is,  how- 
ever, a chamcteristic  of  the  swampy  region  on  the  upper 
course  of  the  S«ay,  where  the  reduced  and  meagre  remnant 
of  Babuckur,  sorely  jiressed  on  every  side,  drag  out  their 
miserable  lives;  their  frontiers  were  only  a league  to  the 
north  of  the  spot  where  we  crrwsed. 

After  leaving  the  Bodumoh,  our  road  took  an  E.S.E. 
direction,  whicli  it  retained  as  far  as  Tuhamy’s  Seriba.  At 
the  first  hamlets  we  reached,  the  inhabitants  viewed  us  with 
considerable  distrust,  as  the  soldiers  from  the  nearest  Khar- 
toom  settlements,  and  those  who  intended  to  pass  through 
Mohammed’s  territory,  had  most  arbitrarily  levied  some 
heavy  taxes  upon  them. 

Beyond  the  huts  were  open  stepiies  covered  with  towering 
grass  which  shadowed  many  shrubs  that  were  entirely  new 
to  me,  and  excited  my  liveliest  interest.  Not  a few  of  them 
were  in  full  bloom,  and  I walked  along  carrying  a bomiuet 
that  it  was  no  exaggeration  to  call  magnificent.  The  natives 
might  seem  fully  justified  in  reviving  amongst  themselves 
my  name  of  “ Mbarik-pah.” 

I may  mention  that  careful  as  was  the  method  which  I 
have  described  of  our  wading  over  the  marshy  swuni(is  it  was 
not  uniformly  attended  with  success.  More  than  once  in 
attempting  to  cross  without  assistance  at  the  head  of  my 
little  troop  I hud  come  to  grief;  and  now  once  again,  at  the 
very  next  swamp  we  came  to,  it  was  my  fate  to  have  an  in- 
voluntary bath.  The  dilemma  caused  us  some  delay.  I 
was  jiroceeding  leisurely  along,  but  coming  to  a deep  hole 
concealed  completely  by  the  long  swamp  grass  I suddenly 
fell  in  and  was  fished  out  again  by  my  jieople  thoroughly 
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drc'nclieil  and  plastered  over  with  nn  envelope  of  mud.  It 
took  an  hour  while  I changed  iny  clothes  and  while  the  filth 
was  cleansed  from  the  articles  I was  currying. 

Although  the  teiniwraturc  was  really  as  high  as  that  of  a 
July  day  in  our  northern  clime,  the  sky  nevertheless  was 
overcast  and  the  weather  windy,  so  that  it  was  with  chattering 
teeth  and  an  inward  chill  that  I continued  my  march  along 
the  steppe.  All  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country  was 
obstructed  by  the  towering  grass.  There  was  no  distant 
vision  to  fill  the  eye,  and  there  was  little  to  relieve  the 
monotony  but  the  radiant  blossoms,  red  and  blue,  of  the 
flowering  shrubs. 

After  a while  our  course  was  intemipted  by  a brook 
fifteen  feet  in  wiilth  called  the  Kishy.  This  was  loo  deep  to 
ford;  the  method  therefore  was  adopted  of  bending  down 
the  boughs  of  the  largest  shrubs  upon  the  banks,  thus  form- 
ing a fragile  bridge,  over  which,  by  dint  of  caution,  we 
contrived  to  make  our  tottering  way  without  tl»e  misadven- 
ture, only  too  probable,  of  losing  our  balance.  The  Kishy 
speeds  swiftly  along  over  the  level  steppe  in  the  Babuckur 
country,  and,  after  receiving  the  Bodumoh,  contributes 
materially  to  the  volume  of  the  Sway,  which  in  that  region 
has  already  assumed  the  dimensions  of  a considerable  river. 

The  country  beyond  the  Kishy  retained  the  same  character 
as  that  along  which  we  had  been  pissing.  By  the  side  of  a 
little  spring  called  Nambia,  that  went  rippling  between  the 
bare  gneiss  flats,  we  made  a halt  for  the  purpose  of  following 
up  some  guinea-fowl,  of  which  the  notes  could  be  heard  at  no 
great  distance;  the  whole  district  teemed  with  these  birds, 
and  I could  now  again  anticipate  a daily  meal  such  as  I had 
nut  had  for  months. 

Bidden  deep  amongst  the  long  thick  grass  1 here  found 
an  aloe,  of  which  the  blossoms  were  of  a greenish  cast ; it  was 
a plant  that  except  to  an  eye  keenly  looking  for  botanical 
rarities  would  have  been  overlooked  entirely. 
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Wliilst  we  were  making  our  lialt,  I was  surprised  bv  a 
visit  from  Merdyan,  the  local  chief;  he  had  heard  of  my 
arrival,  and,  accompanied  by  several  natives,  he  had  now 
come  to  give  me  welcome.  Merd3'an  was  one  of  Mohammed’s 
black  body-guard,  and  had  been  entrusted  with  the  super- 
vision of  the  eastern  frontier  of  his  territory;  with  three 
guns  at  his  disposal,  he  had  been  appointed  to  the  command 
of  a little  Seriba  surrounded  with  fine  fields  of  maize,  which 
were  bounded  by  a ravine  watered  by  a copious  brook.  To 
reach  this  settlement  we  had  to  retrace  our  steps  for  a full 
league  along  a road  that  gradually  descended  tlirough  a 
cultivated  country.  A fine  prospect  lay  oi)en  before  us; 
upon  the  south-eastern  horizon  rose  the  imposing  mass  of 
Mount  Buginze,  and  a little  to  the  north  a pointed  hill  called 
Damvo.  On  this  day’s  march  we  accomplished  a distance  of 
about  eight  leagues ; towards  the  close  of  it  we  came  to  one 
of  the  groves  of  Encephalartus,  which  are  scattereil  about 
the  district,  aud  known  amongst  the  Niam-niam  as  Mvooeh- 
piah. 

We  enjoyed  very  comfortable  accommodation  in  Merdyan’s 
Seriba;  the  huts  were  clean  and  well-built,  and  I had  an 
opportunity  of  renewing  my  observations  on  the  domestic 
arrangements  of  the  Niam-niam.  A delicacy  to  which  I 
had  long  been  unaccustomed  was  provided  for  me  in  some 
fresh  ears  of  maize,  and  corn  was  not  wanting  for  all  my 
people.  There  were  two  tilings,  however,  which  could  not 
be  obtained.  We  had  neither  salt  nor  any  kind  of  oil  or 
grease.  Kiharn,  having  lost  his  proficiency,  seemed  to  be 
now  losing  his  memory;  he  had  quite  forgotten  to  bring  the 
salt  that  would  be  required  on  our  way,  and  the  little  grease 
that  could  be  procured  had  far  too  much  the  susjiicion  of 
being  mixed  with  human  fat  to  make  it  in  any  way  a 
desirable  adjunct  to  my  dishes.  Our  own  supply  of  butter 
had  been  left  behind  intentionally,  as  it  would  bo  required 
during  our  coming  journey  to  the  north.  Whatever  food 
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the  natives  ofiFered  to  my  people,  even  to  my  negroes,  only 
filled  them  with  horror  and  disgust.  Amongst  many  others 
who  came  to  the  Seriba  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  about  me, 
there  was  one  fat  old  man  who  had  his  wallet  full  of  victuals 
hanging  to  his  side,  without  which  no  Niam-niam  ever  quits 
his  home.  My  little  Bongo,  Allagabo,  spying  out  two  tempting 
little  brown  paws,  like  tliose  of  a roast  sucking-pig,  pro- 
jecting from  the  bag,  was  inquisitive  enough  to  peep  in  to 
make  a closer  investigation  of  the  contents.  He  got  a sharp 
cuffing  for  his  pains,  but  he  was  not  likely  to  have  been 
much  tempted,  as  the  delicacy  in  question  turned  out  to  be 
a roast  dog!  At  anotlier  time,  my  Niam-niam  interpreter, 
Gyabir,  who  was  here  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  native 
food,  offered  Allagabo  a dish  of  lugma  (eorn-pap),  in  which 
were  some  fragments  of  flesh  that  looked  like  the  limbs  of  a 
little  bird ; but  Allagabo’s  disgust  can  be  better  imagined 
than  described  when  he  discovered  he  was  eating  the  legs 
of  a frog ! 

I sjjent  one  day  with  Merdyan  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
specting the  neighbourhood,  and  in  the  course  of  my  rambles 
I bagged  enough  guinea-fowl  to  supply  my  whole  retinue. 
For  the  first  time,  too,  I killed  a black  rhinoceros-bird  {Telmo- 
ceras  abtjasinicus).  I had  previously  seen  these  birds  in  the 
Seribas  in  Bongoland,  where  they  are  so  far  tamed  that  they 
strut  about  fearlessly  amongst  the  other  denizens  of  the 
poultry-yard. 

As  I was  returning  in  the  evening  1 was  witness  of  a 
circumstance  that  I imagine  very  rarely  could  be  seen.  In 
the  twilight  two  great  forms  rushed  past  us,  and  were  so 
close  upon  us  that  we  involuntarily  started  on  one  side ; the 
pursuit  was  so  hot  that  neither  of  the  two  animals  seemed 
to  be  aware  of  our  presence,  as  in  a few  seconds  they  doubled 
and  rushed  by  us  for  a second  time.  My  people  persisted  in 
saying  that  it  was  a hymna  chasing  an  antelope ; but  as  I 
was  aware  that  a hysena  seldom  hunts  down  any  living  prey. 
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I WU8  unconvinced,  and  went  early  on  the  following  morning 
to  investigate  tlio  trace.s  that  were  left.  On  arriving  at  the 
spot  I found  tliat  the  assertion  of  my  attendants  had  been 
correct,  and  that  tlie  footmarks  were  undoubtedly  tliose  of 
a spotted  liyrena  and  a bartebeest;  the  tracks  were  deep  and 
multifold,  and  testified  to  the  violence  of  the  pursuit. 

Tlie  8{K)tted  liymua  (IT.  croeiita)  is  somewhat  rare  so  deep 
in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  and  even  in  the  cattle- 
countries  of  the  i)inka  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  common. 
It  is  probably  driven,  through  lack  of  carrion  left  by  the 
lion,  to  seek  for  its  subsistence  by  chasing  living  prey.  This 
sjxjcies  is  far  more  savage,  as  well  as  more  jiowerful,  than 
the  striped  hyama  of  the  northern  deserts,  and  appears  to  be 
distributed  over  the  whole  of  Africa  below  the  latitude  of 
17“  X.  The  skins  are  frequently  used  by  the  Xiam-niam 
for  aprons;  they  e.xhibit  a great  variety  of  markings  and 
difler  considerably  in  colour,  the  spots  being  sometimes 
light  and  indi.stinct,  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  dark  and 
well-defined.  The  reports  of  the  Niam-niam  refer  to  two 
siK'cies,  one  large  and  one  small,  as  being  found  in  their 
land;  the  smaller  kind  Ix-ing  probably  the  variegated  hyaena 
observed  by  Sjieke  upon  the  eastern  coast,  and  apparently  a 
cross  between  the  spotted  and  the  striped. 

The  route  from  ^lerdyan’s  Seriba  to  Tuhamy’s  was  through 
an  uninhabited  district,  and  was  crossed  by  so  many  streams 
that  it  was  quite  a matter  of  difficulty  to  determine  it. 
Jlerdyan  undertook  to  provide  me  with  guides,  if  I desired 
it ; but  us  any  intercourse  between  the  two  Seribas  was 
exceedingly  rare,  and  as  I heard  a long  and  loud  discussion, 
before  we  started,  as  to  which  was  the  right  direction,  I 
could  not  place  miuh  reliance  upon  my  conductors.  The 
country  through  which  we  had  to  pass  was  jierfectly  flat; 
the  tree.-i,  too,  were  frequently  so  high  and  the  paths  were  so 
narrow  that  we  were  unable  to  get  a glimpse  of  either  of 
tlie  two  mountains  which  we  had  jireviously  ob.served  from 
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ihe  hi"h  ground  on  the  west.  Neither  of  these  mountains 
eould  be  much  more  than  seven  leagues  distant.  The 
ignorance  of  our  guides  caused  us  considerable  embarrass- 
ment. We  were  in  continual  dread  of  encroaching  upon  the 
adjacent  territory  of  the  hostile  Babuckur,  where  wo  should 
l>e  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  cannibal  tribe. 

On  leaving  the  Seriba  we  followed  the  eastward  course 
of  a little  brook  named  the  Nakeinaka.  Wo  kept  beside 
it  until  it  reached  the  spot  where  it  joinetl  the  larger  stream 
called  the  Mahbodey,  which  we  crossed  by  our  previous 
method  of  bending  down  the  pendant  branches  of  the  over- 
hanging bushes,  and  then  hopping  like  birds  from  branch  to 
branch  as  be.st  we  could.  All  these  aflliicnts  of  the  Upfier 
Sway  inclined  to  the  north ; all  of  them,  moreover,  had  a 
marked  de.scent.  The  next  of  them  was  known  us  the 
Jfeiwah,  and  about  a league  beyond  we  came  to  the  actual 
niain.stream  of  the  Sway,  which  wa.s  here  tliirty  feet  in  width, 
and  really  wider  than  the  united  measurements  of  the  two 
streams  above;  such  of  them  as  wo  did  not  cross  by  our 
improvised  bridges  we  had  to  pass  by  swimming. 

After  a while  we  came  to  a large  forest  of  butter-trees, 
the  first  and  last  that  I saw  in  the  country  of  the  Niain- 
niam.  The  underwood  was  so  dense,  and  its  foliage  si> 
fully  developed,  that  we  could  not  see  more  than  ten  paces 
in  any  direction;  our  guides  completely  lost  tlieir  way,  and, 
without  a clue  to  our  proper  path,  we  wandered  on.  To  add 
to  our  perplexity  the  sky  became  overcast  with  the  tokens 
of  an  approaching  storm,  nml  we  thus  lost  whatever  aid  we 
miglit  have  got  from  the  direction  of  the  shadows.  With  a 
vista  contracted  us  ours  the  compass  was  of  little  service, 
and  in  a country  like  tliis  it  was  very  unadvisable  to  leave 
the  beaten  patlis  or  to  penetrate  into  any  untried  tliickets. 
We  were  glad  enough  when  we  at  last  caught  sight  of  two 
deserted  huts  in  the  middle  of  the  wildemes.s.  The  floods  of 
rain  were  beginning  to  descend,  and  we  were  thankful  for 
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any  shelter.  The  storm  that  had  burst  upon  us  continued 
with  such  unremitted  violence  that  wo  were  compelled  to 
resign  ourselves  to  the  necessity  of  passing  the  night  in  this 
wild  spot.  The  interior  of  the  huts  swarmed  with  creeping 
things  of  tlie  most  revolting  character,  in  comparison  with 
which  the  most  obnoxious  vermin  that  are  ever  found  in 
houses  within  the  range  of  civilization  would  appear  mere 
mild  and  insignificant  domestic  nuisances.  Ify  heaping  up 
a pile  of  fresh  leaves  and  grass,  I contrived  a sort  of  covering 
that  protected  me  from  actual  contact  with  the  crawling 
things,  but  the  lullaby  that  buzzed  and  hummed  around  me 
was  none  of  the  pleasantest.  There  were  the  swarms  of 
white  ants  that  were  ince.^santly  gnawing  and  scratching  at 
my  lenfy  coverlet;  there  were  snakes  and  lizards  rustling 
in  the  cobw ebbed  thatch  alwve:  there  were  mice  scampering 
and  squeaking  on  the  ground  below.  However,  for  the  con- 
dition of  things  there  was  no  help:  the  best  must  be  made  of 
il ; so  I shut  my  ears  to  the  commotion,  and  resigned  myself 
successfully  to  the  blissful  unconsciousness  of  slumber. 

When  I awoke  at  dawn  the  rain  was  still  falling,  the  heavy 
droj«  pattering  down  like  lead  uiioii  the  leathery  leaves  of 
the  butter-trees.  Hungry  and  shivering,  I sat  upon  my 
grass  couch  and  peered  out  through  the  narrow  doorway 
into  the  obscurity  of  the  thickets,  where  I coulel  see  the 
broad  backs  of  my  negroes  as  they  grubbed  away  with  all 
their  might,  elefiant  of  the  storm,  in  the  hopes  of  getting 
something  from  among  the  roots  to  appease  their  craving. 
Hunger  at  last  compelled  us  to  brave  the  weather,  and  to 
take  our  chance  at  proceeding.  We  directed  our  move- 
ments at  starting  towards  some  mounds  of  gncis.s,  that  at  a 
little  di.'tance  wo  could  see  picturesquely  rising  above  the 
trees.  Our  intentiou  at  first  was  to  ascend  these  elevations, 
that  we  might  make  a better  survey  of  the  land  around  us ; 
but  we  were  spared  the  necessity  of  climbing  up  them,  as  on 
reaching  their  lm.se  we  fell  into  a well-delined  path  which 
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wo  did  not  hesitate  to  follow.  It  led  us  to  the  brook  Shdby, 
and  shortly  afterwards  to  some  human  habitfitions. 

Our  arrival  made  no  little  stir  among  the  natives,  who  had 
received  no  intelligence  of  the  presence  of  a white  man  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  at  first  they  were  inclined  to 
suspect  that  we  must  have  come  with  hostile  intentions. 
My  Niam-niam,  however,  soon  reassured  tliem,  and  inducerl 
them  to  provide  us  with  guides  for  our  route.  They  led  us 
out  in  an  easterly  direction,  passing  through  a country  that 
was  fairly  cultivated,  and  along  which  the  numbers  of  guinea- 
fowl  were  so  large  that  they  kept  me  fully  employed  during 
the  march.  Wo  had  now  only  one  more  brook  to  pas.s,  which 
was  called  the  Mossulongoo,  and  this  we  accomplished  in 
such  good  time  that  it  was  still  daylight  when  we  reacherl 
the  Seriba  of  Tuhamy.  Amongst  the  inmates  of  the  Seriba 
my  servants  recognised  several  of  their  former  acquaintances 
at  Khartoom,  and  very  enthusiastic  were  the  greetings  that 
were  mutually  exchanged.  The  controller  of  the  Seriba 
received  me  with  the  most  cordial  hospitality,  and  cleared 
out  his  best  hut  for  my  accommodation.  The  hut  was  en- 
closed with  a high  palisade,  which  gave  it  an  additional 
protection.  The  controller’s  superior  and  principal  in 
Khartoom  was  a personage  no  less  important  than  the  chief 
writer  of  the  Hokkumdarieh ; and  this  influential  authority 
had  in  the  previous  year  given  instructions  to  his  sub- 
ordinate that  he  was  to  show  me  every  possible  attention 
if  I should  chance  to  pay  him  a visit. 

The  Seriba  was  a halting-place  for  Tuhamy’s  ivory  expe- 
ditions from  the  Rohl  to  the  Monbuttoo  country.  Situated 
as  it  was  on  the  extreme  eastern  limit  of  the  Niam-niam 
territory,  it  formed  an  outpost  towards  the  Babuckur  land, 
which  Tuhamy’s  companies  were  accustomed  to  consider  as 
their  corn  magazines,  and  on  which  they  relied  for  their 
supplies  to  carry  them  onwards  to  the  south.  But  the 
Babuckur  were  already  wearied  by  the  depredations  to  which 
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lliey  were  thus  (‘ontiiiuiilly  exposed;  tlieir  impatience  made 
tliem  des[)erate  and  exasperated ; and  a very  few  days  after 
my  departure  they  made  an  attack  upon  the  Seribn,  burnt  it 
to  the  ground,  and  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  evacuate 
the  place.  Many  Nubians  as  well  ns  many  Niaiu-niam  lost 
their  lives  in  the  engagement,  and  the  few  that  cscaj>ed  had 
to  make  their  way  to  the  nearest  Seriba,  which  was  that 
established  in  Mondoo,  at  the  distance  of  a long  day’s  journey, 
situated  amongst  the  Zilei  mountains,  of  which  the  spurs  and 
projecting  terraces  were  visible  on  tlie  eastern  horizon. 
Sub-sequently  to  this,  all  Tnhainy’s  settlements  passed  by  a 
special  contract  into  the  hands  of  Ghattas’s  son. 

The  brook  upon  which  the  Seriba  was  situated  was  called 
the  Annighei.  The  chieftain  in  command  of  the  Niam-niam 
in  the  district  had  formerly  Ix.'cn  independent,  but  had  been 
deprived  of  his  authority  by  Tuhamy’s  companies.  Mis 
name  was  Indimma,  and  he  was  one  of  the  numerous  sons  of 
Itenje,  but  not  to  be  eonfoundeil  with  the  ]M)werful  chief 
of  the  same  name,  who  wirs  a son  of  Keefa.  He  came  now 
to  offer  me  his  welcome,  and  communicated  to  me  many 
interesting  details  about  the  surrounding  country. 

1 matle  a little  excursion  to  an  elevation  of  gneiss  a few 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  Seriba,  so  as  to  gain  a point  from 
which  I might  survey  the  surrounding  mountains  and  make 
some  observations  to  verify  the  position  of  the  various  peaks 
The  detachefi  ranges  for  the  most  part  were  sitmited  from 
ten  to  fitVen  leagues  from  the  site  I had  chosen  for  my 
survey,  and  I should  imagine  their  height  to  vary  from 
4000  to  oOOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  All  those  who 
were  capable  of  giving  me  any  information  at  all  upon  the 
subject  agreed  in  leprcseutiug  that  the  entire  district  was 
distinguished  as  Mundo  or  Jfondoo,  and  that  the  principal 
chain  of  hills  was  culled  Mbia  Zile'i ; also  that  at  the  foot  of 
the  mouuta'ns  was  the  village  of  IJeJelly,  the  native  local 
overseer,  close  to  which  was  another  Seriba  belonging  to 
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Tulianiy.  Pctween  me  niul  the  mountain))  Howeil  the  river 
ls)!00,  a stream  whieli  I was  assured  was  at  tliis  st'ason  fiftv 
feet  broad,  and  so  de<-p  that  wlioever  attempted  to  ford  it 
would  be  immersed  U[»  to  the  neck.  The  entire  rcf'ion  was 
rie!i  in  corn,  es|H)cially  in  sorghum.  Several  hundred  bo.irei-s 
ladrm  nitli  it  arrived  during  my  stay  at  the  Seriba,  and  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  laying  in  a stock  for  myself;  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  sorghum  in  the  Niam-niam  countries, 
and  it  was  long  since  I had  had  grain  of  sucii  a superior 
quality. 

-\11  the  Niain-niam  of  whom  I was  able  to  make  inquiries 
assuretl  me  tliat  the  natives  of  .Alundo  are  a distinct  people, 
dilTering  Iron  themselves  both  in  habits  and  in  dialect; 
their  precise  ethnographical  position  I could  never  determine, 
but  I should  presume  that  they  approximate  most  nearly  to 
their  ilittoo  neighlrours  on  the  north,  and  more  especially 
to  the  Loobah  and  Abakah. 

This  Mundo  or  Mondoo  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Mundo  to  the  south  of  the  Bongo,  which  Petherick  reports 
that  he  visited  in  February  IS.'iS;  it  is  the  name  of  the 
western  cnchive  of  the  scattered  Babuckur.  But  the  Mundo 
of  which  I am  speaking  is  marked  upon  the  map  by  Peney, 
who  in  18f)l  jx-netrated  westwards  from  Gondokoro  ns  far  as 
the  Ayi  or  Yei ; Petherick  too  has  inserted  the  district  upon 
his  map,*  under  the  name  of  the  ^lakaraka  mountains,  and  has 
assigned  it  to  exactly  the  same  locality  as  I have  myself 
done.  In  spite  of  Petherick’s  protestation,  many  geographers 
have  made  the  two  Mundos  identical,  and  have  thus  fallen 
into  the  not  unnatural  conjecture  that  the  Yei  is  the  upper 
course  of  the  Dyoor,  a conjecture  of  which  my  journey  has 
fully  demonstrated  the  fallacy. 

The  Issoo,  as  the  upper  course  of  the  Tondy  is  here  called, 
forms  the  western  Imundary  of  this  mountainous  district ; 
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along  the  Boiith  and  far  to  the  east  (probably  as  far  as  the 
sonrce-regions  of  the  Yei)  tliere  stretehes  an  oflFshoot  of 
the  Niam-niara  territory.  Tliis  section  of  the  Niam-niain  is 
called  Idderoh,  and  is  subject  to  an  independent  chieftain,  a 
brother  of  Indiinma’s,  named  Bingio,  who  had  f )rraerly  been 
an  interpreter  in  I’etheriek’s  station  in  Neangara.  The  river 
that  waters  his  district  is  calle  1 the  Nzoro.  On  all  maps 
this  territory  of  the  Id  leroh  figures  as  Maklvar.ikka ; but,  as 
I have  observed,  this  is  merely  a collective  name  given  to 
the  Niam-niam  by  their  neighbours  on  the  east. 

We  hud  a day’s  rest  in  the  hospitable  Seriba,  and  were 
well  entertained  with  meat  and  vegetables.  The  neigh- 
bourhood was  interesting,  and  yielded  several  novelties  for 
my  collection.  One  very  brilliant  ornament  of  the  woods  at 
this  season,  which  I had  never  seen  in  greater  abundance, 
was  the  Abyssinian  Protea,  a shrub  ab  >ut  four  or  five  feet 
high,  with  great  rosy  heads  like  our  garden  peony.  Another 
plant,  one  of  the  Araliaceie,  tlio  Cussonia,  wIuLdi  is  usually 
only  a low  shrub,  here  attaiue  1 quite  the  dimensions  of  a 
tree,’  and  its  fan-shaped  foliage  crowned  a stem  little  less 
than  thirty  feet  in  height.  In  the  damp  grass  near  the 
brooks  flourished  a number  of  ground  orchids  with  remark- 
ably fine  blo.s.soms. 

A yet  richer  booty,  however,  was  in  store  for  me.  A few 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  Seriba,  jutting  np  like  an  island 
from  the  surrounding  plain,  an!  visible  from  afar,  rose  the 
massy  heights  of  Mount  B.iginze.  There  I did  not  doubt  I 
should  realize  the  fruition  of  many  expectations. 

Wo  started  njwn  the  27th,  under  the  escort  of  a small 
body  of  native  soldiers,  from  the  Seriba.  tlyabir  was  in  the 
best  of  spirit.s.  lie  had  just  achieved  a great  object  of  his 
desire  in  attaining  a wife.  The  controller  of  the  Seriba  had 
a large  number  of  slaves,  and  as  one  more  or  one  less  made 
no  appreciable  difl’erence  to  liiin,  he  had  pre.sentwl  Gyabir 
with  a young  girl  of  the  Ij(»obah  tribe.  iMy  interpreter  had 
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long  been  desirous  of  securing  a partner  of  his  lot,  and  had 
many  times  solicited  both  Mohammed  and  Surroorto  procure 
him  a consort,  but  hitherto  his  request  had  been  made  in 
vaiu.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  for  a man  without  some 
means  to  get  married  in  Africa : if  he  negotiates  for  himself 
he  has  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  tlie  bride’s  father;  but  by 
applying  to  tlie  controller  or  ruler  of  the  district,  who  can 
exercise  an  absolute  authority  in  these  matters,  he  may 
succeed  in  obtivining  a wife  without  previously  paying  down 
any  sum  by  way  of  compensation. 

We  marched  for  about  two  leagues  in  a west  and 
soutli-west  direction,  and  once  again  crossed  the  little 
brooks  tliat  the  Sway  receives  on  its  right-hand  bank ; at 
length  wo  reached  the  pointed  gneiss  mound  called  Damvo, 
which  rises  about  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  I 
mounted  the  eminence,  so  as  to  employ  its  summit  as  the 
secon  l station  for  my  observations  of  the  mountain  chains. 
The  rugged  rocks  were  clothed  with  Sanseviera,  and  to  the 
very  top  charming  shrubs  made  good  their  way  from  between 
their  clefts.  The  view  was  magnificent.  It  was  the  first 
mountainous  landscape  that  I had  seen  during  my  journey 
that  exhibited  the  true  characteristics  of  African  orography. 
All  arouu  1 were  elevations,  more  or  less  conspicuous,  rising 
like  bastions  isolated  on  the  plain ; whilst  high  over  all 
reared  the  crest  of  Mount  Baginze.  The  western  side  of  the 
mountain  was  precipitous,  and  might  almost  be  described  as 
perpendicular ; towards  the  north,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
sloped  downwards  in  gradual  ridges:  in  form  it  reminded  me 
of  many  of  the  i.solated  mountains  of  Southern  Xubia,  and 
more  especially  of  tho.se  in  the  province  of  Taka. 

Mount  Baginze  is  only  four  miles  to  the  S.S.E.  of  Damvo, 
but  this  short  distance  had  to  be  accomplished  by  a circui- 
tous and  troublesome  route  leading  across  deep  fissures  and 
masses  of  loose  rock,  and  often  through  grass  of  enormous 
height ; half-way  wc  came  to  a rapid  brook  hastening  along 
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through  !i  dwp  cleft,  wliii-h  we  were  able  to  leap  across. 
This  was  the  source  of  the  Dyoor.  It  was  the  first  actual 
source  of  any  of  tlie  more  importaut  aftluents  of  the  White 
Nile  to  which  any  European  traveller  hail  ever  penetrated. 
My  Niam-niam  escort,  who  were  natives  of  the  district, 
jMjsitively  asserted  that  this  brooklet  was  the  Sway,  and  thus 
plaiidy  demonstrated  that,  however  insignificant  this  little 
vein  of  running  water  might  appear,  they  were  accustomed 
to  consider  it  as  the  highest  section  of  the  waters  that  con- 
tributed to  the  formation  of  the  Dyoor.  The  Sway,  they 
said,  was  the  largest  and  longest  river  of  their  land  ; Baginzo 
was  their  loftiest  mountain;  and  this  was  the  most  important 
stream  that  issued  from  its  clefts. 

Before  actually  setting  foot  upon  Baginze  wo  had  still  to 
make  an  ascent  through  a fine  forest,  b it  in  due  time  we 
reached  the  mountain  and  made  our  encampment  close 
beneath  the  [xirpendicular  wall  of  the  western  flank.  The 
halting-place  was  upon  the  edge  of  a deep  ravine,  where  a 
bright  thread  of  water  rippled  merrily  along  over  rocks 
eovereil  with  moss  and  graceful  ferns.  It  was  too  late  in  the 
day  to  attempt  to  ascend  farther  than  to  the  summit  of  a 
sloping  spur  projecting  towards  the  north-west  from  the 
southern  side  of  the  mountain,  and  whicli  was  about  half  the 
height  of  the  mountain  itself. 

The  first  few  steps  that  I took  were  quite  enough  to  con- 
vince me  of  the  entire  accordance  of  the  flora  with  that  of 
the  Abyssinian  highlands.  Classes  of  brilliant  aloes,  with 
their  scarlet  and  yellow  blossoms,  grew  luxuriantly  upon  the 
slopes  of  gneiss ; the  intervals  between  them  were  overspread 
with  a mossy  carjiet  of  SehujineUa  rupedris,  whilst  clusters  of 
blue  lobelia  reared  themselves  like  violets,  only  of  a brighter 
hue,  from  t!ie  surface  of  the  soil.  Hero  and  there,  in  singular 
contrast  to  the  tender  foliage  of  the  shady  hollows,  lending 
moreover  a new  and  striking  character  to  the  vegetation,  I 
found,  civp[iing  up  from  amidst  the  rocks,  the  thick  fleshy 
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leaves  of  tlmt  remarkable  ordiid,  tlie  Eulopliia ; and  on  tho 
still  liigrlier  deelivities  I met  with  yet  another  true  represen- 
tative of  the  Abvasinian  flora  in  a new  species  of  Ilymeno- 
ilictyon,  a dwarf  tiw  of  the  class  of  the  Riibiacea',  which  in 
some  form  or  other  ap]>ear  to  embrace  at  least  a t<>nth  of  all 
the  plants  of  Africa  in  these  regions. 

Wherever  one  of  tho  bright  bubbling  streams  was  seen, 
tike  a shining  thread  u|)on  the  grey  monotony  of  the  rocks, 
there  I was  pretty  sure  to  find  the  Ensete,  or  wild  African 
plantain.  This  is  a plant  which  is  never  seen  below  an 
altitude  of  flOOO  feet  al)ove  the  sea.  It  was  now  to  be 
observed  in  every  stage  of  its  growth,  sometimes  being  small 
like  the  head  of  a Ciibbage,  and  sometimes  rnnning  out  to  a 
length  of  twenty  feet  with  its  fruit  attached  to  a short  thick 
stem  in  the  form  of  an  onion.  Tho  temler  leaves  were 
marked  with  a midrib  of  jmrple-red.  It  struck  me  that  here 
in  the  wilderness  this  plant,  which  has  become  so  common 
a favourite  in  our  greenhouses,  is  distinguished  by  a much 
shorter  leaf-stem  and  by  a more  compact  appearance  than  it 
bears  in  its  cultivated  form  when  its  growth  is  spreading  and 
gracefnl.  Not  nnfrequently  the  Ensete  of  the  mountains 
bore  a striking  roscmblancj  to  young  specimens  of  tho  Musa 
sapiendum,  though  it  exceeded  it  in  the  numl)or  of  the  leaves 
it  bore,  there  being  occasionally  as  many  as  forty  on  a single 
plant.  I found  it  here  in  full  bloom,  but  without  any  pros- 
pect of  fruit;  it  difters  from  other  representatives  of  its  class 
by  losing  its  leaves  at  the  time  of  its  flowering,  and  then  has 
the  apj>earance  of  an  ehmgattal  onion  on  a shaft  some  six  or 
eight  feet  in  length,  on  the  top  of  which  rests  a compact 
truss  of  bhx)m.  Although  I never  observed  any  side  sprouts 
from  the  wild  Ensete,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  are 
never  to  be  seen  : a single  authenticated  instance  of  the  kind 
would  demonstrate  almost  beyond  a doubt  what  is  already  in 
so  many  respects  probable,  namely,  that  the  Ensete  is  the 
original  stock  of  the  cultivated  African  plantain. 
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We  Imd  quickly  improvised  some  huts  from  the  long 
grass  at  tlie  foot  of  tlie  mountain,  and  they  afforded  us 
secure  and  suflicieutly  comfortable  shelter  from  tlie  dowii- 
]K)ur  of  rain  that  lasted  throughout  the  night.  On  the 
following  morning  I was  disapjrointed  to  find  that  the  sky 
was  .still  burdened  with  storm-clouds,  whilst  a fine,  drizzling 
mist  obscured  the  greater  part  of  the  view  that  we  had 
|>roved  to  be  so  lovely. 

My  sojoiini  in  the  neighbourhood  was  limited  to  a single 
day,  since  the  Seriba  was  suffering  from  the  general  dearth 
of  provisions,  and  could  ill  afford  to  entertain  us:  there  was 
consequently  no  help  for  it,  but  if  the  ascent  of  the  moun- 
tain were  made  at  all  it  must  be  made  in  defiance  of  the 
heavy  rain.  I was  quite  aware  that  the  adverse  weather 
would  make  the  task  altogether  uncongenial  to  my  guiiles, 
and  I was  not  very  much  surprised  to  find  that  they  had 
made  off  during  the  night.  I liad  thus  to  start  off  on  my 
own  rasponsibility.  My  Nubian  servants  remained  behind 
to  warm  their  shivering  limbs  over  the  camp-fires,  so  that, 
followed  only  by  my  two  Niam-niam,  carrying  the  portfolios 
for  my  plants,  I set  out  upon  my  enterprise. 

I turned  towards  the  northern  declivity,  which  slanted  in 
almost  an  unbroken  line  from  the  summit  to  the  base.  At 
lii-st  my  view  wiis  necessarily  circuiuscribeil,  and  it  was 
only  after  a good  deal  of  clambering  and  by  a very  cir- 
cuitous route  along  rugged  places,  overhung  with  bushes, 
and  across  fissures  full  of  water,  that  I succeeded  in 
finding  the  correct  path.  Tlie  wind  was  so  strong  that 
allhough  my  broad  hat  was  weighted  with  {lebbles  I was 
obliged  to  leave  it  below.  The  highest  point  of  the  ridge  I 
found  to  be  at  the  south  of  the  summit,  and  thence  I had  a 
magnificent  prospect,  bL'ing  able  to  see  for  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
in  an  cast  and  north-east  direction.  Not  far  short  of  a 
hundred  different  mountain-peaks  were  visible,  and  of  these 
1 took  luciisuremeuts  of  tlie  angles  lietween  the  more  im- 
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jiurtont,  whicli  I subsequently  combined  witli  the  angles 
whicli  I had  already  observed.  I also  made  a drawing  of  the 
entire  panorama  around  me. 

The  upper  course  of  the  Tondy  was  plainly  visible,  and 
beyond  it  were  caught  the  terraced  ridges  of  the  country  to 
the  east.  The  northern  and  eastern  spurs  of  Baginze  were 
es[>ecially  picturesque;  the  elevated  level  of  the  ground  at 
the  base  was  not  apparent  from  above,  so  tJiat  they  stootl  out 
like  isolated  eminences  froTii  a uniform  plain  : three  more 
spurs  a few  miles  to  the  south-east  also  appeared  completely 
detached  : they  wore  in  a straight  line  one  behind  another, 
the  names  of  the  two  most  northerly  being  B;)iiduppa  and 
Nagongoh.  Somewhere  near  them  was  a Scriba  belonging 
to  Poncet’s  company,  who  had  reduced  the  former  indepen- 
dent chieftain  Bendo  (another  of  the  many  sons  of  lienje)  to 
the  sjiine  state  of  subini.ssion  as  Tuhamy’s  company  had 
brought  his  brother  Indimma. 

The  measurement  that  I took  upon  the  spot  gave  Baginze^ 
a relative  height  of  1350  feet;  but  the  barometrical  obser- 
vations made  at  the  base,  which  would  have  determined  its 
exa'.'t  altitude  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  have  unfortunately 
been  lost ; I believe,  however,  that  I am  not  far  wrong  in 
estimating  the  entire  height  to  be  about  .3900  feet. 

The  bulk  of  the  rock  of  which  the  mountain  was  composed 
consisted  of  a gneiss  that  was  so  abundant  in  mica  that  in 
many  places  it  had  the  appearance  of  being  actual  mica 
schist ; a speciality  in  its  formation  being  the  immense 
number  of*cyanite  crystals  that  pervaded  it  in  all  directions  : 
a similar  conglomeration  of  “ cyanite  gneiss  ” is  very  rare, 
but  amongst  other  places  it  may  bo  observed  on  Mount  St. 
Gotthard  in  Switzerland.  Wherever  the  springs  issued  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  there  wore  wide  boulder-flats  of 
broken  stones,  and  here  the  sheets  of  mica  and  the  prisms 
of  cyanite,  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  lay  cleanly  washed  and 
strewn  one  upon  another  in  sudi  thick  confusion  that  I 
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had  to  wade  through  tliem  as  through  a pile  of  rubbish. 
I collected  several  specimens  of  the  rock,  which  I brought 
to  Europe. 

Massive  in  its  grandeur,  isolated,  and  worn  by  time.  Mount 
Bnginze  thus  stood  before  me  as  a witness  of  a former  era  in 
the  world’s  hi.story  and  as  a remnant  of  the  lofty  mountain- 
chain  which  must  have  once  formed  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  Nile  district. 

There  was  an  entire  absence  of  large  trees  everywhere, 
and  the  higher  regions  of  the  mountain  bore  but  a very 
scanty  vegetation.  Contenterl,  however,  with  the  few  botani- 
cal discoveries  that  the  toilsome  trip  had  yielded,  I began  to 
think  of  returning.  It  had  taken  me  four  hours  to  make  the 
ascent  of  the  mountain,  but  being  now  aware  of  the  correct 
])uth,  a single  hour  was  all  I s|)ent  in  getting  back  to  our 
encampment.  In  spite  of  the  unpropitious  weather  I felt 
that  I could  have  enjoyed  myself  for  some  days  in  exploring 
this  enticing  neighbourhood  : the  mountain  air  was  even 
fresher  and  more  invigorating  than  what  I had  been  breathing 
in  the  Niam-niam  country — and  this  is  saying  not  a little; 
for,  in  spite  of  their  meagre  diet,  the  Nubian  soldiers  who 
came  thither  sickly  and  weakened  by  their  idle  Seriba-life 
always  returned  from  their  Niam-niam  campaigns  fat  and 
healthy,  and  with  renewed  strength  and  vigour.  My  atten- 
dants unfortunately  did  not  sympathise  with  my  ideal  enjoy- 
ments, but  made  such  loud  and  bitter  complaints  at  the 
increasing  inclemency  of  the  weather  that  I should  not  have 
dared  to  prolong  my  stay,  even  if  I could.  . 

On  the  third  morning,  then,  after  our  arrival  we  began  to 
return.  Although  continually  in  doubt  as  to  our  path,  we 
were  fortunate  in  hitting  upon  the  route  that  was  shortest, 
and,  crossing  the  Shdby  at  a spot  where  it  was  contracted  by 
gneiss  walls  and  made  a bend  to  the  north,  we  reached  the 
rocks  in  the  foiest  of  butter-trees  at  which  so  recently  we 
had  passed  such  a wretched  night.  Before  it  was  dark  we 
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once  more  eutereil  Merdyan’s  Seriba.  The  long  march  of 
nine  hours,  made  doubly  arduous  by  tlie  many  watercourses 
tliat  had  intercepted  it,  had  been  one  of  the  most  fatiguing 
that  I liad  experienced.  I to<jk  a day’s  rest,  and  amused 
myself  by  sliooting  guinea-fowl,  the  sport  being  so  successful 
that  I supplied  my  people  witli  as  many  of  tlie  birds  as  they 
could  eat  in  two  days.  We  performed  the  rest  of  our  journey 
through  incessant  rain,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of 
June  found  ourselves  reinstated  in  tlie  old  Seriba  on  the 
Nabambisso. 

Here  I received  satisfactory  intelligence  from  Mohammed. 
The  condition  of  things  bad  decidedly  improved.  Still  the 
store  of  corn  was  small ; but  the  gourds  had  rijiened  during 
our  absence,  fresh  maize  had  been  brought  to  the  Seriba, 
and,  best  of  all,  the  guinea-fowl  had  effected  a lodgment  in 
the  neighbourhood,  so  that  we  had  a constant  supply  of 
animal  food  ready  at  hand.  As  a consequence  of  the  con- 
tinual rains  edible  funguses  had  sjirung  up  in  such  abundance 
that  for  days  together  I dined  off  guinea-fowl’s  liver  and 
mushrooms.  In  every  respect  the  mushrooms  resembled 
those  which  we  use  in  Europe. 

I may  mention  that  a large  buffalo-hunt,  to  which  all  the 
Bongo  were  invited,  came  in  as  a timely  diversion,  and  that 
day  after  day,  with  my  giiu  in  my  hand,  I was  up  and  doing. 

Before  many  days  had  ehqised  the  main  body  of  Moham- 
med’s corps  returned  from  their  campaign.  Only  a portion 
of  the  missing  ivory  had  been  ret^overed,  for  Waudo,  under  a 
superstitious  dread  of  the  intimations  of  his  augury,  had 
persistently  remained  concealed  in  the  most  inaccessible 
ydaces,  and  consequently  the  hostilities  had  been  mainly 
directed  against  his  brother  3Ibceoh.  Contrary  to  the 
general  practice  of  the  Niam-niam  princes,  31beeoh  had 
been  personally  engaged  in  the  conflict  and  had  exhibited 
remarkable  bravery.  On  one  occasion  it  had  been  with  the 
greatest  dilliculty  that  3Iohammcd  had  held  his  own  against 
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tlie  hordes  of  his  opponent,  and  in  a raging  storm  had  been 
obliged  to  erect  a kind  of  rampart,  made  of  straw,  to  afford 
a shelter  from  whicli  anything  like  a steady  fire  might  be 
opened  upon  the  assiiilants.  The  chances  were  dead  against 
Jfoliammed’s  side,  but  it  is  notorious  that  the  natives  hardly 
ever  follow  up  any  advantages  offered  to  them  either  by  a 
downpour  of  rain  or  by  the  obscurity  of  night ; and  very 
frequently  they  lo.st  the  most  promising  of  opportunities  for 
crushing  their  Nubian  oppressors. 

Just  before  Mohammed  himself  returned  there  was  a 
considerable  commotion  amongst  our  Bongo  bearers.  A 
circumstance  occurred  that  naturally  excited  some  conster- 
nation. The  bearers  who  had  been  left  with  me  in  the  old 
Seriba  were  in  the  habit  of  scouring  the  neighbouring  fields 
and  forests  every  day  in  search  of  victuals  for  themselves. 
One  evening  three  of  the  party  who  had  gone  out  did  not 
return,  and  their  companions  bad  no  hesitation  in  avowing 
their  belief  that  they  hud  been  captured,  and  that  they  would 
most  certainly  bo  killed  and  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
adjacent  district.  Early  on  the  following  morning  all  the 
Bongo  and  most  of  the  Nubians  who  were  with  me  started 
off  in  a body  to  explore  the  neighbourhood  and  to  follow  up 
as  best  they  might  the  traces  of  the  missing  men.  Accord-  . 
ing  to  the  statements  of  the  Bongo,  the  crime  had  been 
committed  in  the  district  under  the  control  of  Maddah,  to 
the  north  of  the  Seriba.  In  that  direction  the  party  bent 
their  steps.  Their  supjwsition  was  apparently  correct,  for 
alter  following  the  tracks  into  a wood  they  found  that  they 
termiuuteil  in  a ghastly  pool  of  blood.  Maddah  w'as  forth- 
with seized  and  hurried  to  the  Seriba,  where  he  was  charged 
with  being  answerable  for  the  disappearance  of  the  men.  In 
evident  confusion  and  with  much  excitement  ho  began  a 
long  and  incoherent  preamble ; he  declared  that  the  blood 
Wiis  that  of  an  animal  which  had  been  slaughtered  on  the 
previi.nis  day ; be  owned,  indeed,  about  the  three  Bongo 
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that  he  had  seen  them  running  across  liis  territory  and  Imd 
had  no  doubt  that  they  acre  making  an  escai>e  to  their  own 
homes.  This  explanation  was  objected  to  on  the  ground 
that  the  obstacles  on  tlio  way  were  far  too  great  for  them 
ever  to  have  entertained  such  a design.  5Iaddah  then  went 
on  to  say  that  some  of  his  Niam-niam  people  had  noticed 
the  fugitives,  and  had  shouted  after  them  to  know  where 
they  were  rushing  to,  and  why  they  were  scampering  along 
at  such  a pace,  but  they  had  received  no  answer;  and 
deeming  it  wrong  to  stand  idly  by  and  let  the  fellows 
decamp  from  their  owners  they  had  not  only  pui-sucd  them, 
but  had  effected  their  capture  and  put  them  into  safe 
cnstotly.  To  complete  his  tale  ho  aflirined  that,  somehow  or 
other,  during  the  night  they  had  contrived  to  escape ; and 
this  was  all  ho  knew  about  them. 

The  settlement  of  the  business  had  ultimately  to  be  left 
to  the  surviving  Bongo.  They  were  not  easily  satisfied  ; 
they  insisted  most  strenuously  that,  even  allowing  that  there 
might  bo  some  truth  in  the  statement  that  the  Xiam-niaui 
had  pursued  the  fugitives,  they  had  only  done  so  with  the 
object  of  sacrificing  them  iu  order  to  indulge  their  appetites, 
and  to  convert  their  flesh  into  food.  The  representation 
which  Maddah  gave  of  the  {xx)l  of  blood  was  held  to  bo 
especially  unsatisfactory ; the  bones  of  the  slaughtered 
animal  were  demanded  ns  a proof  of  the  fact,  but  nothing 
was  forthcoming  at  the  hands  of  the  Niam-niam  but  a few 
fragments  that  could  be  recognised  at  a glance  as  belonging 
to  some  game  that  must  have  been  killed  months  before. 
Evertyhing,  in  fact,  seemed  to  confirm  the  accusation.  All 
agreed  that  there  was  nothing  to  exonerate  either  ^laddah  or 
his  people  from  suspicion.  It  was  consequently  decided  that 
as  Surroor,  the  lieutenant  in  command,  was  absent,  as  well  as 
Mohammed,  on  the  campaign,  Maddah  should  be  reserved  for 
judgment,  and  meanwhile  must  be  kept  in  confinement  and 
placed  under  the  yoke  of  the  sheyba  to  await  his  sentence. 
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Hut  wlien  Mohamim*<l  returiia;!  lie  iirot'esseil  to  bo  o.'tu- 
pied  by  more  pressing  and  iinpiirtniit  busines;!.  It  did  not 
require  niiicli  penetration  to  perceive  that  there  were  certain 
motives  of  pviliey  whicli  wore  promptin';  liim  to  procrastinate 
tlie  investigation  of  the  affair.  'I'lie  truth  was  he  was 
anxious,  if  ho  could,  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Niam- 
niam,  knowing  that  their  services  wore  indispensable  to  him 
for  the  usual  raid  against  the  Habuckur  that  had  to  bo 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a supply  of  com  to 
avert  the  prospect  of  his  caravan  being  starved.  Without 
their  co-oj>eration  it  would  be  imjioasible  for  his  soldiers  to 
cross  the  marshy  swamps.  Had  the  disaster  befallen  any  of 
the  Nubians  or  Miissulmeu  at  all,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Mohammed  would  have  acted  very  differently,  »iid 
would  not  have  sulVenal  considerations  of  policy  to  deter  him 
from  making  an  example  of  t!ie  delinquents. 

The  raid  upon  the  Habuckur  was  an  expedition  that 
Mohammed  did  not  accompany  in  person.  He  entrusted  it 
entirely  to  Surroor,  who  took  the  charge  of  as  many  of  th  • 
subordinate  Niam-niam  as  could  be  gathered,  .lust  as  might 
be  expected,  the  most  savage  brutalities  were  practised  on 
either  side.  Hesides  securing  the  store  of  corn,  which  was 
the  main  object  of  the  incursion,  the  Nubians  were  on  the 
look-out  for  a capture  of  female  slaves,  which  they  claimed 
as  their  sjxieial  perquisite.  The  Niam-niam  on  their  part 
followed  the  example  and  did  some  private  kidnapping  on 
their  own  account ; the  females  that  they  entrapped  they 
disposed  of  in  the  following  way  : the  youngest  were  destined 
for  their  houses,  the  middle-aged  for  their  agriculture,  and 
the  eldest  for  their  caldrons  ! 

The  skulls  in  the  Anatomical  Jluseum  of  Herlin  that  are 
numbered  30,  37,  and  38  might  be  supjxiscd  capable  of 
unfolding  a deplorable  tale  of  thc.se  depredations.  Some 
natives  brought  them  to  me  fresh  Ixiiled,  only  a few  days 
after  the  raid  had  been  perpetrated  ; they  had  heard  from 
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tlie  Monbuttoo  that  I was  accustomed  to  give  rings  of  copper 
in  exchange  for  skulls,  and  as  I was  not  able  to  bring  tlie 
poor  fellows  to  life  again  I sjiw  no  reason  why  I should  not 
purchase  their  remains  in  the  interests  of  science.  Often  I 
reproached  the  Nubians  of  my  retinue  witli  allowing  sucli 
abuses  to  go  on  before  their  eyes,  and  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Hag  bearing  the  insignia  of  the  Holy  Prophet ; but  just  as 
often  I received  the  answer  that  the  Faithful  were  incom- 
petent to  change  anything,  but  must  submit  to  the  will  of 
Otxl ; it  was  impressed  upon  me  that  the  Niam-niam  were 
lieatheu,  and  that  if  the  heatlien  liked  to  eat  each  other  up, 
it  was  no  concern  of  theirs ; they  Imd  no  right  to  be  law- 
givers or  teachers  to  cannibals. 

I had  repeated  opportunities  of  observing  tiiat  the  ivory- 
expeditions  of  the  Kliartoomers,  although  actuated  by  a 
certjiin  spirit  of  enterprise,  did  not  at  all  contribute  to  any 
propagation  of  Islainisni.  Negro  nations  once  converted  to 
Mohammedanism  are  no  longer  considered  as  slaves,  but  are 
esteemed  as  brothers.  For  this  reason  it  was  inexplicable  to 
me  how  Islamism  had  spread  so  far  in  other  parts  of  Central 
Africa;  fur  although,  on  the  one  hand,  Islamism  is  a faith 
that  puts  a pressure  upon  its  converts  by  compelling  them 
to  submit  to  its  external  prescriptions,  such  as  circumcision  ; 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  conforming  to  the  prescrip- 
tions exempts  them  for  ever  from  all  op[)ression  : thus  I 
could  not  understand  why  in  other  parts  of  the  continent 
the  more  powerful  party  had  not  maintained  its  material 
interests  by  displaying  the  same  indiflference  as  was  shown 
by  the  Mohammedans  in  the  countries  through  which  I 
travelled. 

Some  days  after  the  raid  on  the  Habuckur  I was  witness 
of  a scene  that  can  never  be  erased  from  my  memory. 
During  one  of  my  rambles  I found  myself  in  one  of  the 
native  farmsteads ; before  the  door  of  the  first  hut  1 came  to, 
an  old  woman  was  sitting  surrounded  by  a group  of  boys  and 
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girls,  all  busily  employed  in  tutting  up  gourds  and  preparing 
them  for  eating ; at  the  door  of  the  opposite  hut  a man  was 
sitting  composedly  playing  upon  his  mandolin.  Midway 
between  the  two  huts  a mat  was  outspread  ; upon  this  mat, 
cxi)osed  to  the  full  glare  of  tlio  noon-day  sun,  feebly  gasping, 
lay  a new-born  infant : I doubt  whether  it  was  more  than  a 
day  old.  In  answer  to  my  iiK]uiries  I learnt  that  the  child 
was  the  offspring  of  one  of  the  slaves  who  had  been  captured 
in  the  late  raid,  and  who  had  now  been  driven  off  to  a distant 
quarter,  compelled  to  leave  her  infant  behind,  because  its 
nurture  would  interfere  with  her  properly  fulfilling  her 
domestic  duties.  Tim  ill-fated  little  creature,  doomed  to  so 
transient  an  existence,  was  destined  to  form  a dainty  dish; 
and  the  savage  group  was  calmly  engaged  in  their  ordinary 
occupations  until  the  poor  little  thing  should  have  breathed 
its  last  and  be  ready  to  be  consigned  to  the  seething  caldron ! 
I profess  that  for  a moment  I was  furious.  I felt  ready  to 
shoot  the  old  hag  who  sat  by  without  displaying  a particle 
of  pity  or  concern.  I was  prompted  to  do  something  rash  to 
give  vent  to  my  sensation  of  abhorrence ; but  I was  swayed 
by  the  protestations  of  the  Nubians  ringing  in  my  ears  that 
they  were  powerless  in  the  matter,  and  that  they  had  not 
come  to  Ix!  lawgivers  to  the  Niam-niam.  I felt  that  I was 
as  helpless  as  they  w'ere,  and  that  it  woidd  ho  folly  for  me 
to  forget  how  dependent  I was  upon  them.  What  influence, 
I was  constrained  to  ask,  could  my  interference  have  exer- 
cised, what  could  any  exhibition  of  my  disgust  and  indigna- 
tion avail  to  check  the  bias  of  an  entire  nation  ? Missionaries, 
in  their  enthusiasm,  might  find  a fruitful  field  for  their  labours, 
but  they  must  be  very  self-denying  and  very  courageous. 

The  departure  of  the  caravan  for  the  north  was  delayed 
for  several  days  in  expectation  of  tlio  return  of  the  corps 
that  had  been  sent  to  the  west  with  Ghattas’s  company,  but 
as  no  tidings  of  it  were  forthcoming  we  determined,  without 
further  procrastination,  to  jrrocet-d  iqron  our  way. 
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Shut  out  from  all  prospect  of  this  year  rnakiufj  any  farther 
progress  to  the  south,  and  debarred  from  tlie  hope  of  accom- 
plishing any  fresh  explorations,  I own  that- 1 began  to  long 
for  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt;  I confess  that  the  stores  that 
were  on  their  way  from  Khartoom  to  await  me  in  my  old 
quarters  at  the  Seriba  in  Bongoland  had  a wondrous  fasci- 
nation to  my  eager  imagination.  I was  also  now  looking 
forward  that  I mmht  make  several  excursions  diiriim  the 

O O 

return  journey,  from  which  I was  sanguine  that  I might  not 
only  make  fresh  botauiad  discoveries,  but  might  enlarge  ray 
general  knowledge  of  the  country. 

Our  first  night-camp  was  maile  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
Aboo  Sammat’s  territory,  on  the  banks  of  a brook  near  the 
hamlets  of  Kulenjo.  Until  we  reached  the  IIoo  we  observed 
no  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  brooks  ; but  the  galleries 
which  I was  now  traversing  for  the  last  time  seemed  in 
bidding  me  farewell  to  have  donned  their  most  festal  cover- 
ing, being  resplendent  with  the  luxuriant  blooms  of  the 
Spatharlese,  one  of  the  most  imposing  representatives  of 
the  African  flora.  The  waters  of  the  IIoo  had  risen  to  no 
inconsiderable  degree,  and  they  had  so  much  increased  in 
breadth  that  they  filled  the  whole  of  the  level  bed,  which 
was  35  feet  in  width.  The  current  flowed  at  the  rate  of 
150  feet  a minute,  the  water  being  nowhere  more  than  3^ 
feet  deep.  Our  second  night-camp  was  pitched  half-way 
between  the  IIoo  and  the  Sway,  at  a spot  where  the  bush- 
forest  was  densest  and  most  luxuriant. 

The  advaucing  season  brought  several  changes  in  our 
mode  of  living.  I had  become  so  far  initiated  into  African 
habits,  that  I now  very  much  preferred  a grass  hut  to  a tent. 
I was  moreover  getting  somewhat  out  of  patience  with  the 
ever-recurring  necessity  of  holding  up  the  tent-pole  with  all 
my  strength  during  the  storms  of  night,  whilst  I roused  half 
the  camp  with  my  shouts  for  assistance.  At  the  height  of 
the  rainy  season  the  weather,  by  a beneficent  arrangement  of 
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Nature,  fortunately  follows  certain  rules  from  which  it 
deviates  very  exceptionally  ; the  first  few  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing always  decided  the  programme  for  the  day  ; when  once 
the  sky  had  cleared,  we  knew  that  we  might  resume  our 
march  in  perfect  confidence,  and  I ha<l  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  that  my  jxijiers  and  herbarium  were  in  no  danger  of 
being  spoilt  by  damp,  and  my  companions  had  the  same 
security  for  the  preservation  of  their  powder  and  provisions. 
Towards  five  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  sun  began  to  sink, 
and  the  distant  thunder  gave  warning  of  the  renewing  of  the 
storm,  we  made  a halt,  and  directed  our  Wst  attention  to 
prepare  our  nightly  lodging  in  the  wildernes.s.  The  baggage 
was  first  piled  together  and  protected  by  the  waterproofs, 
and  as  soon  as  this  was  eflected,  a number  of  knives  and 
hatchets  were  produced  and  distributed  among  the  “builders.” 
Oflf  they  were  sent  with  all  despatch.  “Now,  you  fellows, 
quick  to  your  work.  Four  of  you,”  I should  order  my 
servants,  must  be  brisk,  and  get  together  the  grass.  You 
two  must  hack  me  down  the  branches,  long  and  strong, 
and  be  sharp  about  it.  No  shirking  now.  And  have  to 
get  the  bast.  Quick,  away!  and  quick  back!”  And  with 
this  hurrying  and  driving  the  work  was  soon  done.  Ten 
minutes,  or  a little  more,  brought  the  men  buck  with  the 
requisite  materials.  The  framework  was  first  erected,  the 
forked  boughs  l)eing  driven  into  the  ground  and  firmly 
fastened  at  the  bip  with  ligatures  of  bast;  meanwhile  the 
grass  was  being  bandaged  into  a huge  hollow  sheaf,  and  this, 
when  all  was  ready,  was  raised  above  the  structure  and  fitted 
like  a cap.  Thus,  in  about  half  an  hour,  with  alacrity,  one  of 
these  grass  huts  could  be  reared,  small  indeed,  and  snug  as 
a nest,  but  nevertheless  perfectly  waterproof;  and  thus 
a sufficient  shelter  against  the  nightly  rains.  The  storm 
might  rage  and  the  thunder  roll  without,  but  here  the  weary 
traveller,  in  safe  and  reliable  retreat,  might  enjoy  his  well- 
earned  rcpo.se  without  misgiving. 
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By  the  glimmer  of  a little  oil-lamp  of  my  own  contrivaneo, 
in  which  I hamt  some  questionable-looking  grease,  of  which 
the  smell  could  not  fail  to  rouse  up  one’s  worst  susjucions 
against  the  natives,  I would  sit  and  beguile  the  hours  of  the 
evening  as  best  I could  by  writing  down  the  experiences  of 
the  day.  The  negroes  had  no  such  protection  : they  would 
crouch  round  the  camp-fire,  which  would  make  their  faces 
glow  again  with  its  fitful  light,  while  the  rain  would  pelt 
pitilessly  down  upon  their  backs. 

Such  was  the  arrangement  of  our  camp  night  after  night 
throughout  our  return  journey.  But  my  recollections  of  the 
nights  spent  on  the  way  between  the  lloo  and  the  Sway  are 
altogether  very  unpleasant. 

The  rain  on  the  following  morning  did  not  cease  so  .soon 
as  usual,  and  our  departure  was  somewhat  delayed,  \^'e  were 
all  of  us  intensely  interested  in  keeping  our  own  little  dry 
spot  free  from  the  drenching  force  of  the  rain,  when  all  at 
once  I found  my  cosy  quarters  invaded  by  a whole  army  of 
ants.  They  had  succeeded  in  discovering  the  driest  and 
warme.st  place  within  a circuit  of  many  miles,  and  now,  in 
countless  legions,  they  took  up  their  quarters  in  my  palliass, 
which  was  placed  upon  a lofty  ])ile  of  leaves  and  grass. 
Their  encroachments  seemed  to  come  from  every  side.  For 
a long  time  I was  in  perplexity  what  to  do;  to  leave  my 
hut  was  impossible,  the  rain  was  falling  almost  in  sheets.  1 
endeavoured  to  protect  myself  with  my  clothes,  but  all  in  vain. 
Pre.sently  a stratagem  suggested  itself  to  my  mind;  by  a 
happy  thought  I managed  to  divert  the  ants  from  myself. 
Dragging  some  bundles  of  grass  from  my  bed,  I threw  them 
down  in  detached  patches  all  over  the  floor,  and  by  way  of 
bait  I sprinkled  them  over  with  the  fragments  of  food  that 
remained  from  the  supper  of  the  previous  night.  The  scheme 
answered  admirably,  and  1 had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  the 
unwelcome  guests  draw  themselves  away  and  give  me  no 
more  personal  annoyance. 
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Menunbile  a large  portion  of  our  caravan  liad  gone  on  in 
advance  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  crossing  the 
Sway.  I did  not  reach  tlie  banks  myself  until  nearly  noon, 
and  by  that  time  the  jHjople  were  busily  employed  in  convey- 
ing the  baggage  across.  The  aspect  of  the  Sway  wiis  entirely 
different  to  what  it  had  been  on  the  13th  of  February.  The 
water  had  risen  to  the  very  top  of  the  banks,  and  was  twenty 
feet  deep,  with  a velocity  of  two  hundred  feet  a minute. 
Although  the  stream  was  only  thirty-five  feet  wide,  the 
passage  over  it,  in  consequence  of  the  entire  absence  of  tree- 
stems  and  the  small  number  of  bushes  on  the  banks,  offered 
unusual  difficulties.  The  men  who  had  had  e.xperience  in 
these  Niam-niam  expeditions  had  a method  of  effecting  a 
transit  over  the  river  that  I think  was  peculiar  to  them- 
selves ; they  set  all  the  bi'arcrs  to  work  to  gather  as  many 
different  kinds  of  bark  ns  they  could,  and  to  extract  all  the 
bast  out  of  it,  and  then  to  twist  it  into  long  stout  ropes,  a 
handicraft  in  which  the  negroes  are  very  skilful,  as  in  Bongo- 
land  there  is  on  unfailing  demand  for  cordage  for  hunting- 
snares  and  fishing-nets.  Having  fabricated  their  ropes,  the 
next  thing  was  to  get  them  stretched  across  the  river.  This 
was  effected  by  practised  swimmers,  who  attached  one  end 
firmly  into  the  ground  by  means  of  pegs,  and  swam  over  with 
the  other.  The  arrangement  of  the  ropes  was  such  that  they 
were  suspended  in  double  rows,  one  precisely  underneath  the 
other,  the  upper  rope  being  above  the  stream,  the  lower 
being  some  feet  below  its  surface.  Ten  expert  swimmers 
then  took  their  stand  upon  the  lower  rope,  and  allowed  the 
stream  to  force  their  weight  against  the  upper  rofie,  which 
supported  their  chests,  but  permitted  them  to  have  their 
arms  perfectly  free  for  action.  Thus  supported,  in  a half- 
standing, half-floating  position,  they  contrived  to  keep  their 
hands  at  liln'rty,  and  to  pass  the  packages  from  one  to 
another. 

I confess  that  it  was  with  a beating  heart  that  1 stood 
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and  watclied  niy  precious  l)aj^gage  thus  handed  along  over 
the  perilous  flood;  but  the  lank,  lean  arms  of  the  Nubians 
were  competent  to  their  work,  and  everything  was  conveyed 
across  in  safety.  This  business  of  crossing  occupied  several 
hours  of  real  exertion.  The  difficulties  of  the  transit  may  be 
conceive*!,  when  it  is  remembered  that  three-fourths  of  the 
negroes  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  swimming,  and 
that  there  were  elephant’s  tusks  being  transported  which 
weighed  not  less  than  180  lbs.,  and  consequently  required 
two  men  to  lift  them. 

We  passed  the  night  near  Marra's  villages,  and  though 
it  was  only  a league  from  the  river,  it  was  quite  dark  before 
we  entered  our  quarters.  The  residents  had  all  vacated  the 
district,  leaving  their  fields  of  half-ripe  maize  to  the  mercy  of 
the  new  comers ; although  plunder  was  ostensibly  forbidden, 
it  was  surreptitiously  carried  on  by  our  bearere  to  a very 
gross  extent  under  cover  of  the  darkness. 

The  whole  of  the  next  day  wo  halted  to  recruit  our 
strength.  I found  my  amusement  in  scouring  the  neigh- 
bourho*xl  in  search  of  game.  Huts  were  dotted  about  here 
and  there,  but  the  country  generally  was  covered  with  such 
a wouderful  grass  vegetation,  that  any  deviation  from  the 
beaten  paths  would  have  involved  the  wanderer  in  great 
jierplexity,  and  only  too  probably  he  would  have  rambled 
about  for  hours  before  he  could  recover  his  way. 

As  the  caravan  was  on  the  point  of  starting  on  the  suc- 
ceeding morning,  and  I had  just  set  out  at  the  head  of  the 
procession,  we  were  brought  to  a standstill  by  the  arrival  of 
some  messengers  bearing  a letter  to  Mohammed  from  the- 
commander  of  his  corps,  that  had  been  sent  towards  the  west 
To  judge  from  the  date  of  the  letter,  the  Niam-niam  who 
brought  it  must  have  travelled  at  least  forty  miles,  and 
perhaps  considerably  more,  in  a day. 

The  letter  containeil  evil  tidings.  Ghattas’s  agent  and 
Hadry,  Aboo  Sammat’s  captain,  wrote  in  the  utmost  despair. 
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Three  chieftains  had  combined  to  attack  them  as  they  were 
crossing  a gallery  on  Malingde’s  territory ; tliree  of  their 
number  had  been  slain,  and  out  of  their  ninety-five  soldiers, 
thirty-two  had  been  so  severely  wounded  as  to  be  hors  de 
eotnbcU.  They  had  now  been  closely  besieged  for  six  days, 
and  were  with  extreme  difficulty  defending  themselves 
behind  their  abattis;  provisions  were  fast  failing;  and  even 
water  could  only  be  obtained  at  the  risk  of  losing  their  lives. 
Ahmed,  the  other  captain,  had  fallen  at  the  first  outset  of 
the  engagement,  and  his  body  had  not  been  recovered  for 
interment,  but  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  cannibals. 
The  only  means  of  rescuing  the  wounded  soldiers  would  be  to 
carry  them  away  in  littera,  and  this  could  only  be  efiected  at 
the  cost  of  abandoning  seventy  loads  of  ivory  that  had  been 
buried  in  a swamp.  Tlie  letter  conclude<l  with  an  urgent 
appeal  for  speedy  succour,  and  Mohammed  determined  to 
send  it  without  delay ; two-thirds  of  his  armed  men  should 
be  despatched  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 

The  Selection  of  this  relieving-force  had  to  be  made  at 
once,  and  it  may  be  imagined  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  for 
Mohammed  to  overcome  the  repugnance  of  those  who  liad 
no  relative  or  personal  friend  in  jeopardy.  It  was  naturally 
a bitter  disappointment  to  those  men  wdio  were  thus  marked 
off  for  this  unexpected  service  to  have  to  renounce  the 
pleasant  prospect  of  the  toils  of  their  expedition  being  so 
near  its  termination,  and  to  be  compelled  to  expose  them- 
selves anew  to  the  dubious  fortune  of  war.  However,  in 
spite  of  remonstrances  and  murmurings,  the  conscription  was 
completed  in  a very  summary  fashion,  and  it  was  still  early 
when  the  remnant  of  our  party,  with  its  undue  proportion  of 
bearers,  continued  our  northwanl  march. 

It  was  a bright  and  lovely  forenoon ; the  steppe  was 
adorned  with  its  summer  verdure ; what  had  befoi-e  been 
bare  red  rock,  was  now  covered  with  tender  grass,  which 
reminded  one  of  our  own  fields  of  sjuouting  corn.  Africa 
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seemed  like  a universal  [dayground,  exciting  our  jteople  to 
sport  and  merriment. 

We  persevered  in  following  our  previous  well-beaten  track. 
The  six  meadow-waters  that  lay  between  Marra  and  the  hill 
of  Gumango  had  increased  but  little  since  we  had  last  seen 
them.  'J'he  lovely  park-like  country,  with  its  numerous 
scattered  bushes,  offered  uuusual  facilities  for  the  chase,  and 
small  herds  of  antelopes,  a long  unwonted  sight,  appeared 
and  as  rapidly  disappeared  in  the  surrounding  landscape. 
Once,  however,  five  hartcbeests,  at  a little  distance  from  our 
road,  made  a stand,  and  eyed  the  caravan  as  intently  as  if 
they  were  rooted  to  the  spot.  I took  deliberate  aim  at  the 
breast  of  one  of  them,  aud  although  the  whole  five  wheeled 
round  and  galloped  off  into  the  thickets,  I felt  sure  that  my 
shot  had  taken  effect;  on  running  up  to  the  sjwt  where  the 
antelopes  had  been  standing,  we  found  enough  blood  to  show 
us  that  one  of  them  had  certainly  been  wounded,  how 
severely  of  course  wo  could  not  tell.  The  dogs  that  I had 
were  of  no  service  for  hunting,  and  had  to  be  kept  along  with 
the  caravan  in  the  care  of  servants ; but  notwithstanding  this 
want  of  sporting  dogs,  and  in  spite  of  the  confusion  caused 
by  the  multiplicity  of  tracks,  we  managed,  by  following  the 
spots  of  blood,  to  make  out  the  proper  traces  of  the  wounded 
harteljcost  As  I was  ajiproaching  one  of  the  smaller 
thickets,  1 observed  a couple  of  kites  making  their  circling 
flight  just  above  the  trees ; this  was  a manifest  token  that 
the  wounded  animal  was  not  far  off ; in  another  few  minutes, 
as  I entered  the  grove,  I caught  sight  of  the  yellow  body  of 
the  beast  skulking  painfully  away  from  me  as  best  it  might, 
a patch  of  blood-stained,  trampled  grass  betraying  the  place 
where  it  had  thrown  itself  down. 

The  arrival  of  the  birds  was  to  me  very  inexplicable:  teu 
minutes  had  hardly  elapsed  since  the  shot  had  been  fired, 
aud  yet  here  they  were,  awaiting  their  prey.  The  sportsman 
in  Africa  (and  this  is  especially  the  case  on  bright,  sunny 
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days)  has  constant  experiences  of  this  kind.  A few  minutes 
after  he  lias  succeeded  in  bringing  down  his  game  he  may 
see  some  black  dots  in  the  sky,  which  gradually,  as  they 
come  nearer  and  nearer,  will  assume  a definite  shape  and 
ultimately  develop  themselves  into  groups  of  kites,  vultures, 
or  other  carrion  birds,  ever  ready  to  arrest  their  flight  and 
to  appropriate  to  themselves  whatever  relics  of  his  booty  the 
hunter  may  leave  liehind.  It  might  almost  seem,  according 
to  the  fiction  of  the  ancients,  that  the  sky  above  was  divided 
into  several  storeys,  and  that  tlie  birds  were  ever  ready,  at 
the  sight  of  a tempting  meal  below,  to  hurry  downwards  from 
their  topmost  region  in  the  sevenfold  heaven. 

This,  however,  is  mere  digression.  I return  to  my  harte- 
beest.  After  a considerable  search  we  came  ufion  the 
creature  lying  lifeless  in  the  grass.  It  proved  to  be  an 
animal  in  suck,  and  my  Niam-niam  people,  after  the  wild 
hunting-custom  of  the  country,  filled  a small  gourd-shell 
with  milk  expressed  from  the  udder,  and  mutually  drank  to 
each  other’s  courage  and  good  luck.  I had  not  happened  to 
see  the  fawn  ; probably  it  had  not  been  with  the  hartebeests 
when  we  first  caught  sight  of  them. 

It  may  be  readily  understood  from  these  details,  that 
without  dogs,  and  over  so  bewildering  a country,  the  capture 
of  game,  even  after  it  has  been  shot,  is  very  often  a matter  of 
no  trifling  diftieulty.  Moreover,  time  and  distance  have  to 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Our  caravan  was  often  half  a 
league  in  length,  and  it  was  important  not  to  leave  any  gaps 
in  the  procession,  as  nothing  would  be  easier  than  for  the 
rear  division  to  mistake  the  narrow  path  they  had  to  follow. 
However  fleet  the  huntsman  may  be,  the  antelope  is  fleeter 
still,  and  the  impatience  and  excitement  exhibited  by  the 
spor  tsman,  hurried  because  he  is  travelling,  have  a tendency 
to  increase  the  alarm  of  the  animal  of  which  he  is  in  chase, 
and  which  is  already  terrified  by  the  unwonted  sight  of  man. 
On  the  level  steppe,  where  the  grass  grows  to  a height  of 
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five  or  aix  feet,  the  pursuer  can  only  get  momentary  glances 
of  tlie  creatures’  horns,  and  all  along  in  his  chase  he  is 
hardly  cou.seious  of  making  any  more  advartce  than  if  he 
were  buffeting  with  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

The  animal  I had  killetl  was  soon  cut  up.  and  I made  a 
meal  off  its  roastcnl  liver.  Leaving  some  of  my  people  in 
charge  of  the  carcase,  I set  out,  designing  to  return  at  once  to 
the  caravan  to  despatch  some  l)earers  to  bring  in  the  SjX)il 
to  tlio  encampment;  but  I missed  my  road,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  help  of  my  compass,  I lost  an  hour  or  more  in 
wandering  over  the  rugged  paths  of  an  extended  elephant 
haunt.  Coming  to  a depression  that  was  partially  under 
water  I saw  several  leucotis  antelopes  turn  off  in  front  of  me, 
tmd  as  the  wafer  obstructed  my  farther  progress  I made 
a venture  and  fired  my  last  shot  at  a solitary  buck  that 
was  standing  at  a distance  of  not  much  less  than  five 
hundred  paces.  The  animal  instantaneously  disappeared, 
and  tlie  noi.se  of  the  report  caused  several  others,  in  a state 
of  affright,  to  scamper  across  the  swamp.  My  Niam-uiam 
were  soon  at  the  place  wliero  the  anteloj)e  seemed  to  have 
fallen  into  the  earth  ; to  my  surprise  they  soon  began  to 
make  signs  of  triumph,  and  I could  hardly  believe  my  eyes 
when  I saw  them  dragging  the  victim  along  the  groimd.  It 
was  quite  dead  and  the  bullet  was  in  its  neck. 

Wonderful  good  fortune  had  thus,  at  very  slight  cost  to 
myself,  thrown  into  my  hands  an  ample  supply  of  meat,  which 
after  their  recent  deprivations  gave  unbounded  satisfaction 
to  my  people.  But  I will  not  weary  the  reader  with  further 
details  of  my  hunting  adventures.  Lovers  of  the  chase  and 
admirers  of  good  marksmanship  will  find  a richer  field  for 
their  entertainment  in  the  record  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker’s 
exploits  about  the  Albert  Nyanzu,  which  rivals  Herodiau’s 
description  of  the  sports  and  prowess  of  the  Emperor  Com- 
inodiis.  My  own  hunting  experience,  however  interesting  to 
myself,  wivs  comparatively  on  a very  limite  1 scale. 
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earn  ing  with  us  the  pie<*e  of  meat  that  wa.s  designed  for 
our  supper,  we  entered  the  camp  just  as  darkness  was  coming 
on.  I found  tlie  people  quarteied  on  the  slope  of  a ridge  of 
hills  near  the  frontier  of  lleudo's  district,  a league  and  a 
half  to  the  south  of  the  residence  of  the  behnky  himself. 
For  half  the  night  I sat  up  making  extract  of  meat  from  the 
best  parts  of  the  leucotis  ; a largo  copper  vess<‘l,  originally  a 
sj)irit-still,  but  now  used  for  preparing  the  i)ap  for  Moham- 
med’s slaves,  was  n most  serviceable  utensil  for  the  purpose. 
From  about  70  lbs.  of  the  meat,  which  was  very  tender,  I 
obtained  the  unusually  large  proportion  of  2^  lbs.  of  extract 
of  excellent  quality  and  of  the  consistency  of  firm  honey, 
the  whole  produce  being  perfectly  free  from  any  glutinous 
matter.  The  prorluct  was  altogether  superior  to  what  I had 
obtaini'd  from  the  Monbuttoo  goats,  not  only  being  larger  in 
(piantity,  but  infinitely  more  palatable,  thus  demonstrating 
that  the  fle.sh  of  the  leucotis  justified  the  reputation  for 
flavour  with  which  it  was  generally  credited.  I had  au 
opportunity  sub.scquently  of  comparing  it  with  what  I re- 
ceived amongst  my  fresh  stores  from  Kharloom,  and  am 
satisfied  that  it  was  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  from  Fray 
Bcnto.s.  Oidy  those  who  like  myself  have  existed  for 
month.s  together  upon  an  inadequate  and  monotonous  diet, 
or  those  who  on  long  desert  journeys  have  been  limited  to 
farinaceous  food,  can  estimate  the  strengthening  eft'eet 
pnxlucod  by  ever  so  small  au  addition  of  this  preparation  to 
other  food  which  is  not  of  itself  sustaining.  Extract  of  meat 
thus  is  not  the  mere  seiusoning  which  many  consider  it ; not 
simidy  does  it  give  a relish,  and  draw  out  nutritious  pro- 
perties from  indifierent  food,  but  it  is  in  itself  a nutritious 
substance  of  the  highest  rank. 

The  process  of  boiling  the  meat  is  very  long ; while  it  was 
being  completed  next  morning  I had  time  to  exjilore  the 
magnitici.-nt  vegetation  of  the  adjacent  hill.  The  wild  vine 
( Fd/s  Schimjieri)  was  loaded  w ith  its  ripe  clusters  and 
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aflbrilcMl  mo  a retVeslimeiit  to  wliioli  I hiwl  been  lung  un- 
uooustoiued.  These  grapes  were  less  juicy  tliuii  tliose  that 
grow  upon  tlio  vinc-elail  hills  of  Eurojte,  and  they  left  a 
somewhat  harsh  sensation  upon  the  palate;  but  altogether, 
and  especially  in  cuh)ur,  they  reminded  me  of  our  own 
growth.  Towards  the  south-east  I had  a view  of  the  hills  of 
Babunga,  about  ten  miles  oft’  on  the  frontier  of  the  Babuckur 
territory. 

All  the  huts  in  Betido's  nibanga  had  been  lately  rebuilt  in 
a style  that  displayed  considerable  taste,  the  to[«  of  the 
straw-roofs  being  so  much  decorated  that  they  looked  like 
various  specimens  of  ornamental  basket-work.  Wo  were 
able  to  pror-ure  a good  stock  of  maize,  w hich  made  a welcome 
change  from  the  uniformly  bad  bread  which  we  had  been 
eating  previously  for  so  long.  Beudo  himself  wius  quite  a 
character;  his  singularities  amused  me;  he  was  a kind  of 
fine  gentleman,  extremely  particular  about  his  toiletle,  and 
would  never  allow  himself  to  be  seen  unless  ho  had  bee-n 
carefully  painted  and  adorned  with  his  high-plumed  hat. 

I did  some  botanising  on  the  hill  of  Gumaugo  and  found 
it  full  of  interest.  We  next  crossed  the  Bye,  and  proceeded 
to  the  adjaauit  villages  of  Guniba.  Our  camp  was  scarcely 
pitched  there  when  a message  was  received  from  Moham- 
med instructing  us  to  wait  for  him.  On  returning  to  his 
Seriba  he  had  found  that  all  the  soldiera  for  who.se  fate  he 
had  been  concerned,  and  whom  ho  was  hurrying  oft' to  rescue, 
had  idready  arrived  there  safe  and  sound,  having  succeeded 
in  breaking  through  the  enemy  and  in  carrying  oft'  their, 
wounded.  He  was  now  returning  to  us  with  his  full  force. 
Bending  his  arrival  we  remained  in  Gumba’s  villages  for  the 
two  succeeding  days. 

Ho  came  buck  at  the  appointed  time,  and  the  recovery  of 
the  parted  friends  caused  great  joy  and  excitement  in  the 
caravan ; innumerable  were  the  questions  asked,  and  no 
aecuiiiulation  of  answers  seemed  to  allay  the  curio.-ily. 
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My  own  attention  was  very  much  engaged  by  the  accounts 
given  by  Badry,  the  captain  who  had  been  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  corps  in  the  place  of  Ahmed ; I knew  that 
his  word  was  to  lie  relied  on,  and  his  infonnation  was  of 
great  value  to  me  as  throwing  light  u{)on  the  geography 
of  the  country  about  the  lower  portions  of  rivers,  some  of 
which  I had  crossed  only  in  their  upper  course  and  some- 
times quite  close  to  their  fountain-heads. 

I heard  many  details  of  the  conflict  between  Mohammed’s 
party  and  the  Niam-iiiam,  the  leading  incidents  of  which  I 
will  now  proceed  briefly  to  relate. 

It  was  while  they  were  crossing  one  of  the  brooks  over- 
hung with  the  dense  forests  which  now  for  so  long  I have 
designated  as  galleries  that  the  fatal  attack  took  place  ; the 
consternation  of  the  defenceless  bearers,  and  consequently 
the  confusion  of  the  whole  party,  would  seem  to  have  been 
very  terrible.  The  first  discharge  of  Niam-niam  lances  had 
strewn  the  ground  with  dead  and  wounded,  the  column  of 
the  unfortunate  bearers  furnishing  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  victims.  Previous  to  the  attack  not  a native  had  been 
seen.  Nothing  could  be  more  crafty  than  their  ambush. 
Some  of  them  had  taken  up  their  position  behind  the  larger 
trees ; some  had  concealed  themselves  in  the  middle  of  the 
bushes ; whilst  others,  in  order  to  get  an  aim  from  above,  had 
ensconced  themselves  high  up,  contriving  to  lie  full  length 
upon  the  overhanging  boughs  where  the  network  of  creepers 
concealed  them  from  the  keenest  vision.  Badry’s  recital 
brought  vividly  to  my  mind  the  battles  witli  the  Indians  in 
the  primeval  forests  of  America,  where  similar  stratagems 
have  been  continually  resorted  to. 

The  soldiers  kept  up  tlieir  lire  with  energetic  vigour; 
they  are  accustomed  to  carry  a number  of  cartridges  arranged 
like  a girdle  riglit  round  their  waist,  and  having  their  am- 
munition thus  conveniently  at  hand  they  kept  up  their 
discdiargcs  unintermittingly  until  tliey  had  collected  their 
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wounded;  but  the  bodies  of  tliose  who  bad  U‘en  actually 
kille<l  all  fell  into  the  bauds  of  the  assailants  and  were 
carried  off  without  delay,  all  attempts  at  recovering  them 
beiup  utterly  unavailing,  because  the  irregidarity  of  the 
ground  prevented  any  organised  plan  of  attack. 

The  bearere,  meanwhile,  had  flung  away  their  heavy  loads, 
and  in  wild  flight  had  retreated  to  an  adjacent  hill  that  rose 
al)ove  the  stepjM! ; here  they  were  in  a short  time  joined  by 
the  Nubians,  who  sought  the  eminence  as  commanding  a 
view  whence  they  might  survey  tlu-ir  position  and  concert 
measures  for  their  future  protection.  Most  of  the  deserted 
ivory,  of  course,  had  become  the  prey  of  the  foe,  but  some  of 
the  Nubians  had  taken  the  precaution  of  burying  the  burdens 
in  a swamp  within  the  gallery,  under  the  hope  that  they 
might  recover  it  in  the  following  year.  Thus  deprived  of 
their  projxjr  occupation,  the  bearers  were  at  liberty  to  carry 
the  wounded,  and  a treaty  was  concluded  with  the  enemy  so 
that  the  party  ventured  to  quit  their  quarters.  The  natives, 
however,  were  utterly  treacherous;  they  were  bent  upon 
the  annihilation  of  the  intruilei-s,  and  so,  reinforced  from  the 
neighbouring  district,  they  made  a fresh  and  savage  attack. 
In  consequence  of  this  the  Nubians  were  compelled  to 
come  to  a stand  in  the  open  plain,  and  lost  no  time  in 
collecting  whatever  faggots  they  could  get  to  make  an 
abattis. 

Behind  this  abattis  they  had  to  hold  out  for  three  entire 
days.  The  excited  Niam-niam  persevered  in  harassing  them 
with  unwearied  aasaults;  and  as  three  independent  chief- 
tains ha<l  summoned  their  entire  forces  for  the  attack,  the 
combined  action  was  unusually  formidable;  not  until  the 
store  of  lances  and  arrows  was  all  used  up  were  the  furious 
sallies  brought  to  an  end  and  the  Nubians  permitted  to  go 
u[K)n  their  way.  The  enemy,  it  was  s<iid,  displayed  such 
unabatetl  energy  that  when  all  their  ordinary  lances  had 
been  sp<mt  they  procured  a supply  of  pointer!  sticks,  which 
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tlipy  propcpdod  to  hurl  with  all  their  might  against  the 
Nubian  hand ; it  was,  moreover,  asserted  that,  the  quantity 
of  shields  and  lances  was  so  large  that  the  besieged  used  no 
other  fuel  for  their  camp-fires  during  the  entire  period  of 
their  detention.  Besides  the  weapons  that  were  burnt,  the 
negroes  attached  to  the  caravan  brought  away  a considerable 
number  of  lance-heads,  which  they  hod  tied  up  in  bundles  of 
nearly  a hundred  and  designed  for  trophies  to  decorate  their 
own  huts. 

Having  thus  spoken  of  the  disirsters  of  war  that  befell  * 
Aboo  Sammat’s  company,  I will  proceed  to  give  a short 
outline  of  the  route  which  they  took,  and  which  lay  to  the 
west  and  south-west  of  the  districts  through  which  I had 
myself  travelled.  It  may  be  reinemViered  that  the  corps 
had  been  detached  from  our  caravan  at  Hikkete’s  village  on 
the  Atazilly.  It  started  oflf  in  a W.S.W.  direction,  which  it 
followed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  journey.  A march 
of  six  leagues  brought  the  men,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
village  of  Garia,  one  of  Wando’s  brothers,  who,  like  most  of 
the  sons  of  the  wealthy  Bazimbey,  had  after  his  father’s 
death,  without  recognising  the  hereditary  claims  ot  his  elder 
brother,  set  himself  up  as  an  independent  prince  in  his  own 
district.  From  this  locality  it  was  described  tvs  “a  good 
day’s  march  ” of  six  leagues  to  the  residence  of  ^lalingde 
or  Malindo.  This  prince  was  the  aforesaid  eldest  son  of 
Bazimbey,  and  had  consequently  a more  extensive  territory 
than  any  of  his  brothers,  with  whom  he  was  at  that  time 
on  quite  friendly  terras. 

A morning’s  march  of  about  four  leagues  brought  the 
|)arty  onwards  to  one  of  the  other  brothers,  named  Moffi, 
who  held  office  us  a behnky  in  a district  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Malingde ; and  between  two  and  three  leagues  to  the 
west  again  they  found  another  Ix-hnky,  also  Malingde’s 
brother,  called  Bazia.  Beyond  this  place  was  a wide  tract 
of  wilderness  separating  JIalingde’s  territory  from  that  of 
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IiidiminH.  Shortly  after  reaeliiii"  liazia’s  residence  they 
had  to  cross  a river,  which  they  said  was  as  large  ns  the 
Kohl  at  Awoory,  and  joined  the  ^Ibrwole  on  its  right-hand 
side : three  other  smaller  streams  flowed  through  this 

wilderness,  all  of  them  nflliients  of  the  Mhrwole.  As  it  took 
them  four  days  and  a half  to  travel  from  Kazia  to  the 
residence  of  Indimma,  the  distance  may  probably  lie  esti- 
mated at  between  twenty  and  thirty  leagues. 

Indimma  was  a son  of  Keefa,  and  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial Niam-niam  princes  of  his  time.  He  had  taken  up  his 
aborle  on  the  summit  of  a lofty  and  isolated  mass  of  granite 
or  gneiss,  which,  acconling  to  some  a<'counts,  wiis  as  high  as 
the  hills  near  AwcK>ry  (relatively  dOO  feet);  or,  according  to 
others,  it  stood  even  higher  than  the  Wohba  mountain  near 
Deraggo  (relatively  500  feet). 

At  the  top  of  this  eminence  was  an  extensive  plateau,  laid 
out  in  cultivated  tracts;  in  the  centre,  like  a small  town, 
stoo«l  the  residence  of  the  king,  embracing,  as  my  informants 
unanimously  declared,  more  than  a thousand  houses. 

The  mountain  must  extend  several  miles,  both  in  length 
and  breadth,  for  the  tedious  ascent  took  many  windings, 
and  compelled  the  caravan  to  make  repeated  halts.  .\t 
no  great  distance  to  the  south  was  another  smaller  hill, 
and  looking  towanls  the  west  they  had  a view  of  nume- 
rous lofty  ranges,  amongst  which  was  that  of  the  Gangara 
mountains. 

The  population  of  Indiinma’s  territory  is  a mixed  race, 
consisting  partly  of  true  Zandey-Niatn-niam  and  partly  of 
A-Madi,  a tribe  nearly  relateil  to  the  A-Banga,  and  corre- 
sponding in  general  features  with  the  Monbuttoo. 

After  leaving  Indimma,  the  caravan  commenced  the  four 
days’  march  which  would  carry  them  on  to  Kanua,  who 
bore  the  surname  of  Beridy,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
reigning  sons  of  Keefa.  In  the  middle  of  the  first  day  they 
had  to  cross  a large  river,  which  the  travellers  identified  with 
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Wando’s  river,  the  Mbrwole,  and  comimred  for  magnitude 
with  the  Blue  Nile  at  Khartot)m  ; they  all  jKirsisted  in  saying 
that  it  wa,s  not  the  river  that  they  liad  to  cross  in  canoes  on 
tlieir  way  to  Mimza,  and  therefore  not  tlic  Welle.  They  had 
still  to  march  on  for  three  days  before  reaching  Xuuiia,  so 
that  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  entire  distance  between  him 
and  Indimma  could  not  be  much  under  thirty  leagues.  I 
asked  one  of  Kanna’s  Niam-niain,  who  had  attached  himself  to 
the  jiarty  on  their  wanderings,  how  fur  it  was  from  Eauna’s 
to  Mnnza’s  residence,  and  he  rejditsl  that,  marching  at  the 
Niam-niain  rate  of  eight  or  ten  hours  a day,  the  journey 
would  occupy  about  five  days ; the  direction,  he  added,  was 
E.S.E.  and  S.E. ; and  his  entire  statement  coincided  very  much 
with  what  Abtlerahmaii  Aboo  Guroon  had  told  me  when  he 
affirmed  that  the  journey  with  his  heavily-laden  caravan  had 
required  fifteen  days  to  accomplish;  this  was  the  same 
length  of  time  that  it  had  taken  us  to  travel  a distance 
which  I imagine  is  nearly  the  same,  viz.,  that  from  the 
Nabambisso  to  Munza’s  dwelling. 

From  all  I could  gather,  I should  conclude  that  the 
arrangements  and  habits  of  Kanna’s  court  were  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  Monbuttoo  sovereigns:  like  them  he  hod  his 
great  palatial  halls,  where  ho  celebrated  the  national  festivals 
with  dancing  and  music,  and  where  the  nobles  were  assembled 
for  councils  of  state. 

About  four  leagues,  or  half  a day’s  march,  from  Kanna  the 
detachment  had  come  to  the  residence  of  Bakinge,  the  king’s 
brother,  who  had  a limited  district  specially  assigned  to  him. 
Just  before  reaching  this  spot,  the  caravan  had  been  con- 
veyed across  “ the  great  river  ” that  flows  from  the  land  of 
the  Monbuttoo.  The  river  so  distinguished  was  undoubtedly 
the  Welle.  The  Khartoomers  described  it  as  being  us  wide 
as  the  White  Nile  at  its  mouth;  and  the  Niam-niam  in- 
terpreter, who  accom[)anie<l  them,  in  reply  to  my  direct 
inquiry  as  to  the  proper  name  of  the  great  river  of  Kanna, 
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informed  me  that  it  was  called  the  Welle  or  Bee- Welle,* 
thus  establishing,  by  a fresh  confirmation,  its  identity  with 
the  river  of  Munza.  I was  told  that  in  this  district  it  makes 
a semicircular  btuid.  Close  to  the  spot  where  the  caravan 
crossed  it,  was  the  residence  of  the  king’s  brother  and  sub- 
chieftain  named  Mbittiina,  and  at  a short  distance  beyond 
stood  the  aboele  of  Zibba,  Kanna’s  son,  who  was  governor 
of  an  independent  district.  Before  they  passed  to  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  Aboo  Sammat’s  company  had  also  visited 
the  settlement  of  another  brother  of  Kanna,  named  Gendwa, 
which  was  about  two  days’ journey  to  the  north-west  of  the 
king’s  dominions. 

Having  thus  related  the  main  particulars  of  the  route  of 
the  detached  party  during  their  absence,  I will  return  to  the 
narrative  of  our  own  proceedings. 

Our  old  friend  the  “ minnesinger  " paid  us  another  visit  in 
our  camp,  and  entertained  us  once  again  with  the  droll 
elaboration  of  his  poetic  faculty;  ns  the  theme  on  this 
occasion  upon  which  to  exercise  his  epic  muse,  he  chose  the 
heroic  deeds  of  Mohammed,  which  he  chanted  out  with 
characteristic  energy. 

As  I was  quite  aware  that  in  a few  days  more  I should 
have  taken  my  leave,  perhaps  for  ever,  of  the  Niam-niam 
lands,  I was  particularly  anxious  to  secure  a dog  of  the 
unique  race  belonging  to  the  country,  that  I might  exhibit 
it  as  a novelty  on  my  return  to  Europe.  For  a couple  of 
copper  rings  I made  purchase  of  a specimen  of  the  breed, 
which  was  quite  satisfactory,  as  the  creature  was  not  only 
very  intelligent,  but  attached  itself  to  me  in  a very  few  days. 
My  hope,  however,  of  introducing  the  breed  into  Europe 
was  doomed  to  be  frustrated;  by  dint  of  watchfulness,  and  at 
the  cost  of  no  little  inconvenience,  I succeeded  in  conveying 

• “ Boe,”  like  “ba,”  in  many  of  the  dialects  of  Central  Africa,  means 
“river.”  It  was  an  aiipellation  that  I was  surprisul  to  find  in  use  here,  and 
was  a conflrmation  of  tlic  supiiosed  connection  of  tliewt  lands  with  Baohirmy. 
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tho  animal  safely  as  far  as  Alexandria ; but  while  I was 
staying  there,  it  leapt  from  the  hotel  window,  two  storeys  high, 
down  into  the  .street,  and  was  killed  on  the  spot.  Whoever 
has  experienced  the  bother  of  dragging  a dog  across  the 
desert  on  the  back  of  a camel,  or  of  rescuing  it  times  out  of 
number  from  Ijeing  drowned  during  the  ptissage  of  a Nile- 
boat,  will  readily  sympathise  with  the  annoyance  I felt  at 
the  waste  of  all  my  pains. 

As  our  train  proceedcrl  along  the  hilly  region  between 
Gumba  tind  Nganye,  it  was  easy  to  make  the  observation 
that  there  was  no  appreciable  difference  in  its  magnitude 
compared  with  what  it  had  l)oen  when  we  traversal  the 
same  district  more  than  four  months  j)reviously.  A consider- 
able number  of  the  wounded  were  still  carried  on  litters,  and 
formed  a new  feature  in  tho  procession.  One  poor  fellow  had 
had  the  entire  sole  of  his  foot  literally  peeled  off  by  a lance. 
Ali,  the  leader  of  Ghattas’s  company,  had  also  two  severe 
wounds,  one  on  the  neck,  the  other  on  the  thigh ; but 
although  both  of  them  were  still  open,  the  stunly  negro 
made  light  of  his  trouble,  marched  on  merrily  enough, 
chattering  to  his  companions  every  now  and  then  according 
to  the  current  phraseology  of  the  Nubians,  enforcing  his 
as-sertions  by  the  ejaculation,  “ Wollahi ! wollahi ! ” (by 
Allah!  by  Allah!”)  These  people  are  far  greater  heroes 
in  enduring  pain  than  would  be  expected  from  their 
pusillanimity  in  battle. 

With  Nganye  the  Nubians  sj)ent  a day  of  riot  and 
reveliy  in  honour  of  the  African  Gambrinus.  The  chieftain 
bad  already  prepanid  for  their  entertainment,  and  had  sent 
to  Mohammed’s  hut  an  enormous  vase  of  beer,  the  vessel 
being  a fine  specimen  of  native  pottery,  a masterpiece  in  its 
way,  and  so  heavy  wlien  it  was  full  that  it  req^uired  two  men 
to  lift  it.  I spent  the  day  in  a hunting  excursion.  I 
started  towards  the  west,  and  succeeded  in  killing  two  small 
antelo[)cs  and  in  l>agging  a large  number  of  guinea-fowl  that. 
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in  a liberal  mood,  I distributed  amongst  my  companions; 
the  chieftain  himself,  when  ho  visited  me  on  the  following 
day,  enjoyed  a meal  off  tie  tender  flesh  of  the  birds,  which 
during  the  rainy  season  is  particularly  rich  and  savoury. 

During  my  stay  with  Nganye,  I bad  incidentally  a further 
demonstration  of  what  is  the  limited  measure  of  authority 
really  possessed  by  the  Niam-niam  princes.  I bad  discarded, 
as  I have  said,  the  use  of  my  tent : in  return  for  its  torn 
covering,  which,  with  the  lining,  would  have  furnishetl  material 
for  more  than  a hundred  aprons,  Nganye  bad  covenanted  (o 
supply  me  with  twenty  baskets  of  eleusine  corn,  which  would 
be  required  by  my  people  during  their  coining  march  across 
the  desert;  but  in  spite  of  the  number  of  his  wives  and  slaves, 
who  I should  have  imagined  would  very  soon  have  got 
together  without  difficulty  whatever  he  directed,  he  was  only 
able  to  furnish  me  with  half  the  stipulated  quantity.  This 
meagre  species  of  grain  was  all  the  corn-provision  that  could 
be  obtained,  and  very  thankful  we  were  that  we  could  get 
even  that. 

Before  leaving  his  Seriba,  Mohammed  had  sent  a message 
to  Nganye  to  warn  him  of  the  advance  of  the  caravan,  so 
that  he  might  have  sufficient  time  for  the  preparation  of  the 
bridge  by  which  it  could  cross  the  Tondy.  This  work  was 
executed  without  delay.  A suspension  bridge  of  a very- 
curious  and  original  construction  had  been  thrown  across  the 
rushing  waters.  Some  of  the  strongest  trees  on  each  bank 
had  been  chosen  for  supports,  and  the  bridge  consisted 
simply  of  strong  ropes  attached  to  them  with  some  planks 
or  poles  laid  upon  as  cross-bars.  This  aerial  pathway,  as 
might  be  expected,  oscillated  like  a swing;  but  dangerous  as 
it  was,  it  permitted  a passage  by  carefully  crawling  from  one 
cross-piece  to  the  next. 

The  march  from  Nganye’s  residence  to  the  river  led 
through  the  marvellous  grass-thickets  which  I have  already 
described.  The  grass  was  now  shooting  up  afresh  in  all  its 
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wild  luxurinnrc.  The  season  for  the  p;reat  elephant-hnnts 
was  at  an  end,  and  Mohammed  was  well  satisfied  with  tho 
quantity  of  ivory  his  friend  had  secureil.  He  told  me  that 
Nganye,  although  he  ruled  over  a district  that  was  smaller 
in  extent  (though  it  contained  nearly  as  many  hunting- 
grounds  as  that  of  Munza),  had  furnished  him  with  a much 
larger  supply  of  ivory  than  the  j)owcrful  Monbuttoo  king. 

It  was  near  the  river,  in  some  huts  newly-built  in  Peneeo’s 
district,  that  we  passed  our  last  night  in  the  Niam-niam 
country.  A wide  tract  of  wilderness  had  been  lately  rooted 
up  in  order  to  acquire  fresli  arable  land  against  the  time 
when  the  soil  already  in  cultivation  should  be  exhausted. 
In  these  places  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  tlio  masses  of 
shrubs  that  have  been  oppressed  by  the  cxuljerant  growth 
of  tho  trees,  sprout  out  with  renewed  vigour : free,  as  it  were, 
from  a long  restraint,  and  reanimate<l  by  an  open  sky,  these 
step-children  of  the  sylvan  flora  seem  to  overwhelm  the 
wanderer  with  their  beauteous  bounty. 

On  the  24th  of  June  we  reached  the  Tondy  and  its  hang- 
ing bridge.  To  convey  the  baggage  across  this  tottering 
erection  was  the  work  of  nearly  an  entire  day.  The  place 
of  our  present  transit  was  four  miles  to  the  east  of  the  spot 
at  which  wo  had  crossed  on  our  outward  journey ; it  had 
been  chosen  higher  up  the  river  for  several  reasons,  not  only 
because  tlie  stream  was  narrower  and  the  banks  were  higher, 
but  principally  because  the  trees  were  of  a larger,  more 
substantial  growth,  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  being 
converted  into  piers  for  the  suspended  ropes  which  formed 
the  bridge.  The  river  was  here  sixty  feet  wide,  but  near  the 
banks  it  was  so  full  of  fallen  trees  and  bushes,  of  which 
the  boughs  projected  as  though  growing  in  the  water,  that 
the  width  of  the  stream  was  practically  diminished  one-half. 
The  velocity  of  the  current  was  about  115  feet  a minute,  the 
depth  nowhere  being  less  than  10  feet. 

The  materiids  of  the  suspension-bridge  consisted  exclu- 
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sively  of  branches  of  the  wild  vino  intertwined  with  thick 
elastic  ropes  of  unusual  strength.  The  French  traveller 
d’Abbadie  noticed  a similar  stratagem  for  crossing  rivers 
on  l)is  tour  to  Enarea,  and  bridges  improvised  very  mucli 
in  the  same  manner  are  constructed  from  creeping  plants 
in  South  America.  Iii  order  to  get  the  rop<‘8  raised  to  a 
suflicient  height,  a regular  scaffolding  of  fallen  stems  has 
to  be  erected  on  either  side  of  the  river,  by  means  of  which 
the  festoons  of  cords  are  raised  to  a proper  altitude.  The 
clambering  from  cross-piece  to  cros.s-piece  upon  this  unstable 
structure,  {wised  in  mid-air,  seemed  to  require  little  less 
than  the  agility  of  an  orang  outang ; while  the  very  con- 
sciousness of  the  insecurity  of  the  supjwrt  was  enough  to 
make  the  passenger  lose  his  comjwsure,  even  though  ho  were 
free  from  giddiness  and  already  an  ade|)t  in  the  gymnastic 
art. 
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DiviMiun  of  t)iO  coruvan.  Trip  to  the  eiud,.  African  lOk.  Bainborvfon^tti. 
Scriba  Mboino  on  tlio  lioliftsy.  Abumlance  of  com.  Route  between 
Kuddoo  and  MU>roo.  Maize -culture.  HameKsdju.slilH»ck.  Leo|>urd  carried 
in  triumpli.  Le«>fMird»  and  puntlieiu  The  Babuekur.  Lij>a  of  the 
buckur  Women.  Surpri.sed  by  buffalner^.  Accident  in  crotwiiiig  the 
Lehnay.  Tracts  of  wildenu-sa.  Bufialoes  in  the  bush.  Tlie  Musliirr  hills. 
Tamarinds  again.  Wild  duU's.  Tikkitikki  ami  the  cows.  The  Viceroy’s 
scheme.  Hunger  on  the  niurcli.  Passngt-  of  the  Tondy.  8uggi*stion  for  a 
ferry.  Pjos}>erity  of  Ghattas’s  cstablishmenU.  Arrival  of  expecUxl  stores. 
A dream  rinliscd.  Trip  to  Kurkur.  Hyrcna  dogs.  Dislike  of  the 
Nubiaiw  to  pure  water.  Two  soldiers  killed  by  Diiikii.  Attempt  to  roar 
an  elepliant  My  menagerie.  Accident  from  an  arrow.  Oittlo  plagues. 
Meteorology.  Trij)  to  tlio  Dyoor.  (iyabir’s  delusion.  Bad  news  of 
MohamiULMl.  Preparations  for  a second  Niam-niam  journey. 


The  day  was  far  advanced  wlieii,  after  crossinj^  the  Tondy, 
we  turned  towards  the  left,  and  quitted  the  thickets  in  order 
that  we  might  find  an  open  grass  plot  sufficiently  extensive 
to  accommodate  our  caravan.  Tho  separate  detachments 
were  all  gathered  together,  and  then  divided  into  two  parties, 
as  before  returning  to  Sabby  Mohammed  had  resolved  to 
make  an  excursion  eastwards  as  fur  as  tlie  borders  of  his 
Mittoo  territory,  so  tliat  he  might  fetch  away  what  ivory 
he  had  in  store  there.  The  greater  part  of  the  beareis  and 
soldiers  were  sent  on  direct  to  Sahby,  and  I arranged  for  my 
own  bearers,  under  tlie  conduct  of  my  servant  Osman  Aboo 
Ik-kr,  to  accompany  them,  whilst  for  myself  I reserved  just 
as  much  baggage  as  was  necessary,  and  joined  tho  j>arty 
tliat  was  j)roeeeding  to  the  east.  It  chanced  that  (ihattas’s 
corps  wu.s  taking  tho  same  route,  and  as  it  led  through 
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districts  which  were  well  supplied  with  com,  we  all  marched 
in  company. 

After  subduing  the  Mittoo  who  were  resident  close  to 
Nganye’s  territory,  Mohammed  Aboo  Summat,  in  the  pre- 
vious February,  had  founded  a Seriba  ou  the  Upper  Lehssy, 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  villages  of  Uringama,  one  of 
Js'ganye’s  behnkys.  On  account  of  its  singular  fertility  the 
district  was  a very  favourite  station  for  the  various  Rohl- 
companies  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  Niain-uiam  lands, 
and  the  sjigacious  Kenoosian,  well  aware  of  the  advantages 
afforded  by  their  frequent  visits,  and  knowing,  moreover, 
how  numerous  elephants  were  in  the  surrounding  regions, 
had  lust  no  time  in  making  a settlement  in  the  locality. 
The  name  of  the  local  overseer  of  the  Mittoo  people  was 
Mbomo.  As  the  owners  of  tlip  land  were  mutually  satisfied 
with  each  other  and  on  the  best  of  terms,  the  soldiers  of  the 
Seriba  lived  on  the  most  amicable  footing  with  the  neigh- 
bouring Niam-niam.  The  Seriba  Mbomo  was  about  twenty- 
one  miles  to  the  E.S.E.  of  the  spot  where  we  crossed  the 
Tondy,  the  road  by  which  we  travelled  lying  almost  in  a 
straight  line  in  that  direction. 

Soon  after  starting,  just  as  we  re-entered  the  obscurity  of 
the  forest,  the  men  in  the  van  of  the  procession  made  signs 
that  there  was  something  stirring  amongst  the  bushes.  We 
came  to  a halt,  and  hurrying  to  the  front  as  stealthily  as  I 
could,  I made  out  the  forms  of  some  light-coloured  animals 
that  were  lurking  in  the  shadows  of  the  underwood.  They 
turned  out  to  be  five  splendid  elands.  They  appeared  not 
to  have  noticed  our  aj'proach,  and  grazed  on,  as  peacefully  as 
oxen,  under  a large  tree  just  in  front  of  us.  Simultaneously 
one  of  the  blacks  and  myself  fired  at  the  foremost  buck  that 
chanced  to  be  standing  full  broadside  in  our  face.  The 
startled  animals  made  a bound,  and  put  their  running  {lowers 
to  the  test,  their  short  weak  legs  carrying  their  ponderous 
bodies  at  full  gallo[)  across  our  |)ath.  All  at  once  a crashing 
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noise  and  a heavy  fall ; the  wounded  victim  was  ours : a 
good  supper  was  provided  for  our  caravan. 

This  antelope  (A.  areas)  is  the  largest  and  tallest  of  all 
the  African  sjKJcics,  occiisionally  measuring  six  feet  high 
at  the  withers;  it  appears  to  be  common  to  the  entire  con- 
tinent, and  i>erhaps  does  not  fail  in  any  equatorial  region 
whatever.  It  is  probable  that  the  imposing  animal  owes  its 
name  of  “eland”  to  the  imagination  of  some  well-read  Boer, 
to  whom  it  apjHjared  like  the  mythical  creature  of  his  fables 
and  heroic  songs ; for  only  as  such  could  the  elk  have  been 
known  to  the  worthy  Dutch  colonists.  But  however  little, 
as  fur  as  regards  either  the  colour  of  its  coat  or  the  shape 
of  its  horns,  the  oreas  may  have  iu  common  with  the  elk, 
still  I must  confess  that  by  its  size  it  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  remind  me  of  the  stately  game  of  my  Livonian  home ; 
and  the  shaggy  hair  hanging  in  full  crop  from  the  neck,  the 
bushy  bristles  on  the  forehead,  and  above  all  the  thick  black 
mane  upon  the  withers,  all  combined  to  increase  the  resem- 
blance. Far  more  striking,  however,  is  the  analogy  of  this 
aniiiml  with  the  zebu-races  of  Africa,  which  exhibit  many 
points  that  are  common  to  the  whole  antelope  type.  The 
short  legs,  the  elevated  round  body,  the  long  hanging  dew- 
lap, the  hunijj-sbaped  withers,  and  the  light  bay  colour  of  the 
skin  arc  characteristics  of  this  race  that  justify  a comparison 
of  the  eland  with  them  far  more  than  with  the  elk. 

In  external  appearance  this  African  elk  exhibits  varieties 
as  great  ns  the  hartebet«t  and  other  common  species  of 
antelopes,  and  on  this  account  it  seems  to  claim  some 
detailed  notice.  In  zoological  gardens  it  is  very  rare  to 
find  two  individual  examples  exactly  alike,  and  the  greatest 
diversity  is  observable  in  the  sliapc  of  the  horns;  as  instsinces 
of  this,  I may  refer  to  the  representation  here  introduced 
of  two  pairs  of  horns  which  I have  selected  from  my  col- 
lection, and  which  may  be  taken  as  examples  of  the  two 
most  extreme  forms  that  came  under  my  notice.  They 
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are  about  a yard  in  lenj^tli,  the  pair  that  is  more  diverj'ent 
making  only  one  spiral  turn,  while  the  other  makes  a turn 


and  a half.  All  tlie  elands  that  I saw  had  extremely  short 
sleek  hair  of  a bright  yellow  tan  colour  verging  on  the 
flanks  to  a light  bay;  the  mane  was  black  and  erect,  being 
about  throe  inches  long.  In  every  district  through  which 
I travelled  I olwerveil  their  skin  to  be  always  marked  in 
well-defined  stripes,  which  are  not,  as  some  travellers  have 
supposetl,  to  be  taken  as  indications  of  the  youth  of  the 
animal : I have  seen  full  grown  specimens  that  were  marked 
on  each  side  of  the  body  with  no  less  than  fifteen  parallel 
stripes,  about  as  wide  as  one’s  finger,  of  a pure  white  running 
I'rora  the  bhwk  line  of  the  back  transversely  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  belly,  which  is  often  marked  with  a large  black 
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spot.  The  flesh  of  the  eland  ranks  amongst  the  better  kinds 
of  antelope-meat,  and  as  quite  as  palatable  as  that  of  the 
hartebee.st. 

We  encamped  about  a league  from  our  suspension-bridge, 
in  the  midst  of  a splendid  wilderness,  where,  in  spite  of  the 
torrents  of  rain,  I passed  a night  of  entire  comfort  in  my 
warm  nest  of  grass.  A little  way  to  the  north  of  our  encamp- 
ment there  was  a small  gneiss  hill  called  Manga.  Before 
halting  for  the  night  we  had  crossed  two  brooks,  which  with 
a supply  of  water  alike  coj)ious  and  rapid  hastened  on  to 
join  the  river  at  no  great  distance  away ; the  first  of  these, 
the  Slokungudduly,  rippled  along  over  smooth  blocks  of 
gneiss,  and  was  bordered  by  flower-bes|)angled  meadows  that, 
stretching  onwards  in  a forest  glade,  were  watered  besides  by 
countless  springs. 

The  march  of  eight  leagues  that  lay  before  us  would  pass 
through  an  unbroken  forest,  and  required  us  to  make  an 
early  start  upon  the  following  morning ; accordingly  when 
we  set  out  we  found  the  whole  wood  veiled  in  mist  and  the 
ground  yet  reeking  with  the  heavy  dew.  The  forest  flora 
continually  tempted  me  to  deviate  to  either  side  of  the  path- 
way. My  interest  was  especially  attracted  by  the  splendid 
Enccphalartus,  which  seemed  abundant  throughout  the  dis- 
trict. Amongst  other  new  types  of  plants  which  met  my 
notice  was  the  Tithymalua,  one  of  the  cabbage-like  euphorbise, 
the  first  that  I had  seen  throughout  the  entire  region.  A 
large  variety  of  conspicuous  shrubs,  many  of  them  covered 
with  fine  blossoms,  gave  the  forest  almost  the  as[)ect  of 
an  artificial  park  ; one  of  the  most  frequent  of  these  (worthy 
indeed  to  be  designated  as  a tree)  was  the  Farinarium  poly- 
antherum,  remarkable  alike  for  its  great  trusses  of  wliite 
blossoms  and  for  its  polished  leaves,  which  are  thick  and  yet 
brittle. 

No  less  than  eight  running  streams  had  to  be  crossed 
during  this  march:  the  three  first  joined  the  Tondy,  the 
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retit  being  tributary  to  the  Lebssy.  The  third  brook  was 
called  the  Buziah,  the  fifth  the  Ulidyatibba;  succeed- 
ing this,  and  enclosed  by  walls  of  gneiss,  came  the  Lehs- 
sindah. 

About  a league  to  the  right  of  our  path,  and  to  the  south 
of  the  place  where  we  forded  the  Lehssindah,  rose  several 
gneiss  hills,  of  which  the  two  highest  peaks  were  called 
Ndimoh  and  Bondoh.  Our  route  had  hitherto  been  quite 
level,  and  apparently  at  a considerable  height  above  the 
valley  of  the  Toudy ; but  it  now  began  to  descend  for  a 
couple  of  leagues  to  the  Morokoh.  This  wide  and  rapid 
stream  flowed  through  a tray-like  valley  surrounded  by  open 
grass-plains  that  sloped  downwards  on  either  side  to  the 
meanderings  of  the  water.  In  front  of  us,  to  the  east,  the 
whole  country  had  a gentle  but  regular  elevation,  for  looking 
over  the  right  bank  of  the  Lehssy  we  could  make  out  the 
locality  in  which  the  union  would  have  to  bo  sought  of  the 
chain  of  the  Zilei  mountains  in  Mondoo  with  those  that 
extend  between  the  Tondy  and  the  Roah. 

The  8c,enery  of  the  steep  declivity  towards  the  south-west 
which  we  now  reached  assumed  a cliaracter  very  different  to 
the  park-like  landscape  through  which  we  had  been  passing. 
For  many  miles  the  eye  rested  upon  treeless  steppes  broken 
by  bamboo  jungles  that  seemed  almost  impenetrable,  stand- 
ing in  detached  groups,  their  dark  olive-green  contrasting 
admirably  with  the  bright  hue  of  the  gras.s,  and  giving  a 
novelty  to  the  general  aspect.  Immediately  beyond  the 
Morokoh  our  path  began  to  rise,  and  led  us  into  the  semi- 
obscurity of  one  of  these  jungles. 

A short  time  before  read  dug  it,  we  had  left  on  our  right 
a series  of  hamlets  inhabited  by  the  Niam-niam  belonging 
to  Dippodo’s  district:  a league  further  on  lay  the  villages 
of  Uringama,  on  the  extreme  eastern  frontier  of  Xganye’s  * 
territory,  the  Lehssy  forming  the  boundary  between  the 
Niam-niam  and  the  Mittoo ; and  a few  more  leagues  still  in 
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tho  same  direction  would  have  brought  us  to  the  north- 
eastern limits  of  the  Babuckur. 

Wo  reached  the  Lehssy  shortly  before  suaset.  Tho 
Seriba  was  built  close  upon  the  opposite  bank,  but  it  was 
80  enclosed  by  the  tall  bamboos  that  towered  high  above 
tho  palisade  that  it  was  completely  hidden  from  our  view. 
The  actual  source  of  tho  Lehssy  was  at  no  great  distance ; 
the  river  here  was  about  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  four  feet 
deep,  and  flowed  in  a N.N.W.  direction:  the  water  was  as 
clear  as  crystal,  a peculiarity  that  ap])ertains  to  all  streams 
that  are  enclosed  by  bamboos,  which  delight  in  a soil  that 
is  intersected  by  springs.  The  stems  of  the  bamboos  rose 
to  the  height  of  forty  feet;  slender  and  graceful  they  bent 
themselves  into  an  arch  which  stretched  far  across  the 
stream ; and  as  hardly  anywhere  could  a more  inviting 
spot  be  found  for  a siesta,  so  hardly  anywhere  could  water 
be  met  with  more  tempting  for  a bath  than  that  which 
flowed  limpidly  over  its  gravel  bed. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  Seriba,  I soon  became  convinceil 
that  I WHS  in  a land  where  corn  nas  abundant;  the  very 
liberality  of  the  messes  of  sorghum-kissere  that  were  served 
up  to  my  people  was  an  ample  proof  that  there  was  no 
scarcity  here.  In  times  gone  by  I had  myself  had  an  utter 
disdain  for  this  fooil  of  the  Soudan,  but  now,  after  so  long  a 
deprivation,  I relished  it  heartily,  and  thought  it  equal  to 
tho  most  delicate  of  rolls.  It  was  no  doubt  heavy  and 
indigestible  enough;  still  I could  make  a good  meal  of  it; 
only  on  rare  occiisions  during  the  Niam-niam  journey  had 
I tasted  any  sorghum  at  all,  and  when  I had,  it  had  been 
doled  out  in  infinitesimal  quantities,  but  with  the  fresh 
enjoyment  of  this  luxury  now,  and  with  the  returning 
opportunity  of  getting  some  real  roust  mutton,  our  previous 
privations  were  soon  forgotten. 

The  Seriba  Mbomo  was  ten  leagues  to  the  south  of 
Kudtloo,  on  the  Koah.  Jlohammed,  with  a thoughtful  con- 
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sidcration  of  my  tastes,  had  taken  means  to  enable  mo  to 
fill  np  some  missing  links  in  the  chain  of  onr  route.  During 
his  march  in  February  he  had  made  one  of  his  men  who 
could  write  take  down  all  the  information  he  could  get  from 
the  Mittoo  guides;  and  from  the  same  authority  I obtaitied 
verbal  confirmation  of  the  reports  which  I had  previously 
gathered,  so  that  I was  able  to  map  out  the  entire  district 
with  what  I believe  is  tolerable  accuracy. 

In  the  sketch  of  the  route  there  were  enumerated  as  many 
as  twelve  brooks  that  had  to  be  crossed  in  the  interval 
between  Kuddoo  and  JIbomo,  all  supplied  more  or  less 
copiously  with  water,  even  in  the  dry  winter  season. 
Eeckoning  from  north  to  south,  the  series  came  in  the 
following  order:  the  Tee,  the  Burri,  the  Malikoo,  the  Mari- 
kohli,  the  Mangawa,  and  the  Wary;  then  came  the  water- 
shed between  the  Lehssy  and  the  Boab,  marked  by  the 
Gherey-hills,  which  I afterwards  visited ; then  followed  six 
more  brooks,  the  Kooluma,  the  Magbogba,  the  Makai,  the 
Patioh,  the  Manyinyee,  and  the  Malooka.  Although  all 
these  streams  have  their  origin  quite  close  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Boah,  yet  they  take  a very  devious  course  before  they 
actually  join  it;  the  last  five,  indeed,  do  not  directly  meet 
the  river,  but  join  another  stream  to  the  west  of  the  route 
called  the  Dongodduloo,  which  unites  itself  with  the  Tee  or 
Tay;  the  brook  that  flows  past  Ngoly’s  village,  and  which  is 
known  to  the  west  of  Sabby  as  the  Koddoh,  being  an 
affluent  of  the  Boah. 

On  the  watershed,  bamboo-jungles  extend  over  an  area 
of  many  square  miles.  The  species  which  is  thus  found  in 
such  immense  masses  is  the  same  which  is  so  prolific  in  the 
lower  ternices  of  the  Abyssinian  highlands.  In  the  manner 
of  their  growth  these  bamboos  remind  me  of  an  a.sparagus- 
bed  in  the  summer-time,  hundreds  of  sprouts  start  up  from  a 
single  root,  and  in  graceful  curves  droop  over  towards  the 
ground.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  altogether  similar  to 
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the  Indian  bamlxx),  which  has  lately  l)cen  successfully 
introduced  into  the  pleasure-gardens  of  Cairo.  The  Abys- 
sinian species  does  not  gi'ow  so  thick  in  the  stem  ns  the 
Indian,  but  it  attains  as  great  a height,  often  rising  to  forty 
or  fifty  feet. 

The  well-tilled  soil  of  Mbomo’s  district  reminded  me  very 
much  of  the  country  about  Kuraggera ; the  land  appeared 
well  populated  and  covered  with  extensive  fields  of  maize 
and  sorghum.  The  extent  to  which  maize  was  cultivated 
was  quite  surprising ; whole  acres  were  planted  with  it, 
and  I obtained  a large  supply  of  fresh  ears.  I had  these 
all  dried  and  ground,  and  thus  provided  myself  with  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  flour,  enough  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  several  weeks  to  come.  The  maize  is  here  liable  to  the 
same  drawback  as  it  is  elsewhere.  It  is  very  easily  spoiled. 
This  happens  from  two  causes ; it  has  a tendency  to  turn 
mouldy,  and  it  is  very  subject  to  the  gnawings  of  worms ; 
the  meal  also  ferments  sooner  than  any  other  species  of 
grain.  The  means  adopted  by  the  natives  to  keep  it  during 
the  winter  is  simply  to  tie  the  ears  in  great  sheaves  and  to 
hang  them  up  on  some  detached  trees,  where  they  can  have 
plenty  of  air,  and  yet  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  noxious 
vermin. 

One  of  the  best  productions  of  the  country  is  the  bean 
(PhxsKoluB  lunatus),  the  same  that  is  so  much  cultivated  by 
the  Mittoo ; it  is  one  of  the  most  palatable  sj>ecie8  with 
which  I am  acquainted  ; its  pods,  that  are  short,  broad,  and 
crescent-shaped,  never  contain  more  than  two  large  beans. 

Although  the  settlement  had  been  so  recently  established, 
Mohammed  was  very  pleased  with  the  store  of  ivory  that 
had  been  secured. 

For  three  whole  days  I rambled  about  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lehssy,  meeting  with  excellent  sjwrt.  Amongst  other 
things,  I killed  iny  first  bushbock,  au  animal  of  which  the 
yellowish-tan  skin  is  marked  with  white  strijies,  the  lines  so 
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arranged  as  if  tliey  were  a regular  harness.  Tliere  is  always 
to  be  observed  some  diflTerence  or  other  between  each  of 
these  creatures  and  all  its  fellows ; they  are  never  precisely 
alike ; either  there  will  be  some  sjx>t  or  speck,  or  stripe, 
which  is  peculiar  to  each,  and  distinguishes  it  from  all  the 
rest.  The  specimens  of  the  bush-bock  that  I saw  were 
always  solitary ; and  it  would  seem  to  be  more  timid  than 
any  otlier  species  of  antelope.  The  singular  marking  of  its 
skin  adapted  it  to  catch  the  eye,  hut  it  was  rarely  visible  for 
more  than  a moment ; its  nervous  sensibility  made  it  keen 
to  catch  the  slightest  sound ; the  lightest  rustling  would 
make  it  bound  away  into  the  woods.  I have  stood  breath- 
lessly waiting  with  cocked  rifle,  but  there  is  no  time  to  take 
a proper  aim;  and  the  shot  that  took  effect  I own  was 
directed  rather  by  chance  than  skill. 

The  bamboo-thickets  are  likewise  a favourite  resort  of 
wart-hogs,  which  there  find  abundant  food  in  the  tender 
young  sprouts  in  which  they  delight  Numbers  of  birds, 
too,  attracted  by  the  grain  that  is  formed  in  the  round  and 
bushy  spikes  of  the  bamboo,  haunt  the  scene,  and  many 
varieties  of  sparrows  (Passeres)  build  and  breed  in  this 
solitude,  which  is  well-nigh  as  undisturbed  as  any  upon  the 
face  of  creation. 

The  appearance  of  a herd  of  large  eland  antelopes  excited 
the  Niam-niam  of  the  neighbourhood  to  organise  a regular 
hattue,  during  the  prosecution  of  which  they  met  with  a bit 
of  good  fortune  that  did  not  often  occur.  They  succeeded  in 
killing  a leopard,  an  event  that  was  deemed  so  great  a 
triumph  that  old  and  young  conspired  to  do  honour  to  the 
occasion.  The  first  intimation  that  we  had  of  anything 
unu.sual  having  transpired  was  given  by  the  war-trumpets, 
the  notes  of  which  were  heard  in  the  direction  of  Uringama’s 
villages ; our  first  impression  was  that  the  Niam-niam,  who 
were  charged  by  the  keen  Kenoosian  with  the  protection  of 
his  frontier,  had  been  successfully  repulsing  some  assault  on 
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the  part  of  the  Babuckur ; but  very  soon  the  report  was 
circulated  that  a noble  present  was  being  conveyed  to 
Mohammed,  and,  true  enough,  ere  long  there  approached  a 
formal  procession  bearing  on  a litter  of  leaves  the  blood- 
stained carcase  of  the  leopard.  The  oOTering  was  duly  laid 
at  Mohammed’s  feet  as  a tribute,  betokening  the  respect  and 
friendship  of  the  behnky.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Central 
Africa  the  skin  of  the  leoj)ard  is  deemed  a suitable  adorn- 
ment for  persons  of  princely  rank,  and  nowhere  is  it  more 
readily  admitted  amongst  the  insignia  of  royalty  than  with 
the  Niam-niam. 

The  animal  that  was  now  brought  in  was  more  than  a 
yard  in  length.  It  had  been  killed  in  a singular  way. 
Having  encroached  stealthily  upon  the  position  of  the 
hartebeests,  and  not  suspecting  the  proximity  of  the  hunters, 
it  had  suddenly  found  itself  beset  by  a body  of  men,  and  by 
a prodigious  bound  endeavoured  to  leap  over  the  circle  of 
snares  that  had  been  set.  Just,  however,  as  the  leopard  was 
effecting  an  escape  it  was  struck  by  a couple  of  lances  with 
such  violence  that  the  points  darned  themselves  into  the 
flesh,  and  left  the  stems  protruding.  Thus  impeded,  the 
wounded  creature  became  entangled  in  the  bushes  and, 
overpowered  by  the  number  of  missiles  Iiurled  against  it, 
succumbed  to  its  destiny. 

All  the  leopard  skins  that  I saw  in  this  part  of  Africa 
belonged  to  animals  of  the  thick-set  species,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  large  complicated  spots,  each  spot  being  itself 
an  assemblage  of  smaller  spots,  which  run,  generally  in 
about  five  rows,  along  the  entire  boiiy.  By  some  naturalists 
this  species  is  designated  as  the  panther,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  true  leopard,  which  is  said  to  have  a more  slender 
body  c’overed  with  more  numerous  rows  of  smaller  sjwts. 
This,  however,  is  an  error ; in  spite  of  the  many  varieties  of 
form  and  the  gradations  in  the  markings  of  the  skin,  it 
appears  certain  that  but  one  species  of  leopard  exists 
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throughout  Africa,  and  that  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe, 
at  least,  the  distinctive  terms  of  leopard  and  panther  are 
unnecessary. 

On  my  previous  wanderings  I had  skirted  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  frontier  of  the  Babuckur  territory.  As  this 
territory  lay  but  a short  distance  to  the  south-west  of 
Mbomo,  being  bounded  by  the  Tondy,  I was  able  to  obtain 
from  the  soldiers  of  the  Seriba  some  particulars  of  the 
country  of  which  I had  seen  the  natives  largely  represented 
among  the  slaves  of  the  various  settlements  at  which  I had 
sojourned. 

The  Babuckur  must  either  have  migrated  to  their  present 
quarters  from  the  south,  or  they  must  be  the  remnant  of  a 
nation  that  has  been  constrained  to  make  its  way  to  the 
north  and  to  the  east  by  the  advance  of  the  Niam-niam.  It 
is  said  that  their  dialect  is  found  amongst  some  of  the  tribes 
to  the  south  of  the  Monbuttoo ; this  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  as, 
like  those  tribes,  they  have  an  established  system  of  agri- 
culture and  give  great  attention  to  the  breeding  of  goats. 
Limited  to  an  area  of  not  more  than  350  square  miles,  the 
eastern  portion  of  this  people  is  very  much  exposed  to  the 
raids  of  the  Khartoomer  traders  and  to  the  depredations  of 
the  Niam-niam  chieftains,  who  for  years  have  considered 
their  land  as  a sort  of  outlying  storehouse,  from  which  they 
could  at  pleasure  replenish  their  stock  of  corn  and  cattle. 
By  reason  of  the  perpetual  persecutions  to  which  they  have 
been  subject,  their  population  has  gradually  become  more 
and  more  compressed,  and  their  very  crowded  condition 
itself  probably  accounts  for  the  vigorous  intensity  with 
which  they  now  ward  off  any  acts  of  hostility ; they  are 
equally  warlike  and  resolute  ; they  will  fight  till  they  have 
shed  their  last  drop  of  blood;  and  as  cannibalism  is  com- 
monly reported  to  be  practised  among  them,  their  assailants 
are  generally  content  to  carry  off  whatever  plunder  is  to  be 
secured,  as  hastily  ns  possible,  without  waiting  to  pursue 
VOL.  II.  8 
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or  trying  to  subjugate  them.  Their  eastern  neighbours,  the 
Loobah,  though  themselves  liarassed  by  the  oppressors  from 
the  north,  are  continually  at  war  with  the  Babuckur. 

The  other  portion  of  the  Babuckur  has  withdrawn  to  the 
frontiers  of  the  Bongo  and  Niam-niam  that  lie  between  the 
Sway  and  the  Tondy,  about  sixty  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
the  portion  to  which  I have  been  referring ; the  complete 
identity  of  the  race,  thus  severed  only  in  situation,  is  verified 
not  only  by  the  one  term  “ Babuckur”  being  applied  indis- 
criminately to  the  two  sections,  but  still  more  by  the 
complete  similarity  of  the  dialects,  as  I afterwards  proved  by 
comparing  the  vocabularies  that  I compiled.  The  Bongo 
call  the  western  division  of  the  Babuckur  “ Mundo.”* 

The  Babuckur  are  a tropical  negro  race.  Their  com- 
plexion is  very  dark.  As  slaves  they  are  very  useful,  being 
of  a docile  and  enduring  temperament,  handy  in  the  house, 
and  expert  at  almost  any  ordinary  work.  They  are  short  in 
stature,  and  have  a vacant,  not  to  say  a repulsive,  expression. 
The  women,  when  they  have  once  passed  their  youth  are,  as 
a rule,  the  very  incarnation  of  ugliness,  for  besides  having 
extremely  irregular  features,  they  mutilate  their  faces  in  a 
most  frightful  way.  All  married  women  t pierce  the  rims  of 
their  eats  and  both  their  lips,  and  insert  bits  of  grass-stalk 
about  an  inch  long  in  the  holes,  some  of  them  having  as 
many  as  twenty  of  these  grass-slips  about  their  mouth  and 
ears.  Tlie  sides  of  the  nostrils  are  treated  in  tlie  same  way 
as  amongst  the  women  of  the  Bongo,  as  I noticed  in  its 
proper  place. 

As  Mohammed  was  anxious  to  inspect  his  Mittoo  Seribas 
again  before  returning  to  his  chief  settlement,  1 did  not  wait 
for  him,  but,  accompanied  by  a small  retinue,  I started  oft' 


• This  IB  the  Mundo  of  PethiTiek. 

t The  portrait  of  a Babuckur  woman  is  given  in  tho  subsequent  chapter 
on  the  slave-trade. 
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on  the  2ntli  of  June,  taking  the  nearest  route  t<j  Sabby. 
For  the  firet  four  tniles  we  followed  tlie  same  path  by  which 
we  had  come  to  Mbonio,  and  although  the  rain  fell  inces- 
santly, the  bamboo-forest  was  so  unbroken  that  it  afforded 
ns  an  effectual  shelter,  and  we  reached  the  descent  to  the 
Morokoh  with  dry  skins.  After  crossing  the  brook  we 
turned  off  in  a north-westerly  direction,  at  an  acute  angle 
to  our  previous  path. 

An  immense  tract  of  forest,  utterly  barren  and  unin- 
habited, was  now  before  us.  The  nearest  cultivated  spot 
would  be  the  villages  of  the  Bongo,  near  Ngoly,  which  could 
not'  be  less  than  forty  miles  away,  and  certainly  could  not 
be  reached  within  three  days.  After  crossing  four  little 
meadow-waters,  aud  fording  the  Lehssindah  where  it  flowed 
between  its  gueiss  banks,  we  encamped  for  the  night  about 
a league  further  on,  near  another  of  these  meadow-waters, 
which  are  very  numerous,  and  which,  spreading  themselves 
out  in  open  glades,  sometimes  500  paces  wide,  break  the 
monotony  of  the  wooded  scene. 

The  whole  region  was  enlivened  by  herds  of  hartebeests, 
and  choosing  my  position  at  the  head  of  the  procession,  I 
was  ever  on  the  qui  vive  to  pursue  them.  My  exertions  in 
this  way  made  the  distance  that  I actually  travelled  three 
times  as  much  as  it  need  have  been;  but  I had  no  other 
reward  for  my  pains  than  the  amusement  I derived  from  the 
grotesque  movements  of  the  agile  creatures. 

After  I had  comfortably  settled  myself  for  the  night  in  my 
grass  nest,  a circumstance  occurred  of  a kind  which  more 
than  once  had  happened  to  us  before.  I was  roused  by  a 
dull  heavy  sound  that  seemed  to  shake  the  ground  like  an 
approaching  earthquake.  Our  camp  was  tolerably  extensive, 
for,  besides  my  own  retinue,  a considerable  number  of 
Mohammed’s  bearers,  conve_\  ing  a large  quantity  of  his  ivory, 
had  been  sent  in  our  party ; but  large  as  our  numbers  were, 
the  whole  camp  was  thrown  into  commotion,  and  shouts  and 
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gun-shots  were  heard  from  every  quarter.  The  explanation 
of  the  uproar  was  that  an  enormous  herd  of  buffaloes  in 
their  nightly  wanderings  had  come  scampering  down  upon 
our  position,  and  exposed  us  to  the  manifest  risk  of  being 
trampled  to  death. 

Early  on  the  second  morning  we  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Lehssy.  The  deep  river-bed  was  now  quite  full,  the  stream 
being  forty  feet  wide  ami  flowing  in  a westerly  direction  at 
the  rate  of  sixty  feet  a minute.  The  bearers  performed  the 
passage  by  the  ordinary  manoeuvre  of  bridging  over  the 
water.  For  my  own  part  I thought  to  adopt  a sclieme  uhicli 
would  give  some  variety  to  the  monotony  of  these  procefcd- 
ings,  and  became  the  victim  of  a little  episode  of  by  no 
means  an  agreeable  nature.  There  would  be  a difficulty,  I 
felt,  in  wearing  my  boots  to  cross  the  tangled  branches  of 
which  the  extemporised  bridges  are  formed ; they  would 
permit  no  sure  hold  to  the  feet,  and  to  walk  over  bare- 
footed would  not  have  been  a prudent  experiment,  as  I 
might  become  footsore  and  prevented  from  marching;  I 
therefore  abandoned  all  idea  of  clambering  over,  but  un- 
dressed myself  and  proceeded  to  swim  across  tlie  flood. 
When  I was  just  within  a few  strokes  of  the  opjwsite  shore, 
all  at  once  I experienced  a painful  shock  that  throbbed 
through  every  limb ; I had  come  into  contact  with  one  of 
the  prickly  mimosa-bushes,  which  I have  already  described 
as  frequently  hedging  in  the  various  streams.  Tlie  river-bed 
being  now  full  to  its  entire  capacity,  the  water  had  com- 
pletely risen  above  the  dangerous  shrubs,  so  that  they  had 
quite  escaped  my  notice.  I knew  the  nature  of  these  thorny 
barriere  by  experience,  and  when  I mention  that  I never 
found  the  stoutest  boots  able  to  withstand  the  penetrating 
power  of  the  spikes,  it  may  be  imagined  to  a degree  what 
agony  I now  suffered.  It  was  like  stranding  on  a reef  of 
thorns.  The  utmost  refinement  of  cruelty  could  hardly 
devise  an  instrument  of  torture  much  more  effectual  than 
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these  mimosa!.  However,  swim  I must.  With  a desperate 
effort  I got  myself  free  from  the  entanglement  of  the  shrubs, 
and,  bleeding  from  a hundred  lacerations,  I contrived  to 
reach  the  laud.  I felt  as  if  my  whole  body  had  been 
scarified.  But  there  was  no  time  to  lose ; so,  in  spite  of  the 
nervous  shock,  the  angry  wounds,  and  the  smarting  skin,  I 
set  out  at  once  in  continuation  of  our  march. 

We  travelled  live  leagues  that  day  and  crossed  six 
separate  meadow-waters  and  glades  of  the  same  character  as 
those  already  mentioned. 

After  proceeding  for  a considerable  distance  over  bare  red 
rocks,  wo  were  overtaken  by  a sudden  storm  of  rain,  and 
had  to  take  hasty  measures  for  protecting  the  baggage.  But 
the  interruption  did  not  prevent  me  from  doing  a little 
interesting  botanizing  during  the  interval  of  delay.  I found 
two  of  the  prettiest  plants  that  the  land  produces  here, 
showing  themselves  in  great  abundance:  a little  orchid 
{Habenaria  croeea)  with  saffron-coloured  blossoms,  and  a 
sky-blue  Monbretia,  not  unlike  a squill.  In  many  places 
the  barren  rocks  were  overspread  with  patches  of  these 
plants,  that  they  looked  as  though  a carpet  had  been  laid 
out  upon  them,  the  colours  blending  into  patterns  that  would 
not  disgrace  the  flower-beds  of  our  modern  gardening. 

In  connection  with  the  second  of  our  night  encampments 
a circumstance  occurred,  trifling  in  itself,  hut  which  was  a 
convincing  proof  that,  however  deserted  and  free  from  human 
intrusion  these  forest  solitudes  might  appear,  they  are  never- 
theless explored  by  the  natives  when  they  are  out  upon  their 
hunting  excursions.  In  the  bustle  of  starting  in  the  morn- 
ing, a pair  of  boots,  which  I had  hung  up  to  dry  within  my 
grass-hut,  had  been  forgotten  and  left  behind.  I did  not 
miss  them  for  a few  days ; but  as  their  loss  could  not  bo 
replaced,  I sent  some  people  back,  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  recover  them.  It  was  found  that  the  huts  meanwhile 
had  been  ransacked  by  some  mysterious  stranger,  and  the 
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rare  trensnre  had  net  e.^caped  the  keen  eye  of  the  hunter; 
tlie  boots,  indeed,  were  hanging  precisely  where  they  had 
been  left;  but  every  nail,  and  every  little  brass  ring  that 
formed  the  eyelets  for  the  laces,  had  been  carefully  extracted 
from  the  leather,  and  were  now  probably  gleaming  in  the 
nose  and  ears  of  some  swarthy  beauty. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  third  day  we  entered  the 
splendid  forest  of  Humboldtise,  through  which,  only  ten  miles 
to  the  west,  we  had  parsed  at  the  commencement  of  our 
Niam-niam  campaign.  After  the  forest  came  an  open  steppe, 
with  a distant  view  of  the  hills  in  front,  which  we  should 
again  have  to  cross,  though  more  to  the  east  than  before. 
The  jjassage  of  the  Mali  being  accomplished,  the  ascent 
began,  and  led  through  a wood,  where  the  foliage  was  so 
dense  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  see  many  steps  ahead. 
At  this  period  I chanced  to  be  nearly  in  the  rear  of  the 
procession,  when  my  attention  was  arrested  by  an  old  black 
slave  in  the  pathway,  who  kept  beckoning  me  to  come  to  her. 
1 found,  on  going  up  to  the  place  where  she  stood,  that  she 
wanted  to  point  out  to  me  a black  object  that  was  about  ten 
paces  away ; at  first  I took  it  to  be  merely  a great  stem  of  a 
tree  that  could  only  be  indistinctly  seen  behind  the  large 
leaves  of  the  Anonm ; and  I was  about  to  make  a somewhat 
closer  investigation,  when  all  at  once  the  mass  began  to 
move,  and  a fine  pair  of  horns  displayed  themselves.  In  my 
impetuous  surprise  I fired  mechanically,  without  an  aim. 
Jly  sudden  shot  raised  a storm  that  I had  little  expected. 
In  an  instant  a herd  of  twenty  buffaloes,  snorting  and 
bellowing,  with  tails  erect,  came  galloping  past  in  mad 
career.  Dizzy  with  confusion  I discharged  my  double- 
barrelled  rifle  amongst  the  brutes;  another  moment  and  I 
couhl  see  nothing  more  than  the  massive  foliage : the  buffa- 
loes had  vanished,  and  1 heard  no  more  of  them  than  the 
distant  thunder  of  their  heavy  tramp. 

The  hills  before  us  were  called  Mtishirr ; they  were  a coii- 
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linuation  of  the  steep  declivity  of  Ml>ala-Ngeea  in  the  west,  to 
which  I have  already  alluded,  extending  onwards  towards 
the  south-east  and  forming  a portion  of  the  ridge  that  had 
been  on  our  right  during  the  whole  of  our  march.  On  the 
summit,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  there  is  an  extensive 
plateau,  broken  by  detached  groves  and  handsome  trees,  and 
sloping  down  towards  the  nortli,  to  the  depression  of  the  Tee. 
For  the  first  time,  after  long  missing  them,  we  found  some 
tamarinds,  under  the  ample  shade  of  which  we  made  a short 
noonday  halt,  and  then  started  oflf  through  some  deep 
defiles  that  led  to  arid  plains.  Before  reaching  the  Tee  we 
counted  four  little  brooks  that  flowe<l  in  an  easterly  direction 
to  join  it;  the  first  of  these,  to  the  north  of  the  hills,  was 
tlie  upper  course  of  tlie  Nungolongboh,  and  was  full  of  water 
in  a deep  be<l  enclosed  by  an  avenue  of  trees.  A ridge  of 
hills  ran  parallel  to  our  jmth  upon  the  left,  and  after  we  had 
crossed  the  second  brook  we  obseryed  a mass  of  red  rock 
rising  to  about  300  feet  upon  our  right.  Many  small  herds 
of  hartebeests  came  in  sight.  I lamed  one  of  the  animals 
with  a rifle-shot,  and  was  grieved  to  see  how  cruelly  it  was 
afterwai’ds  butchered  by  the  Bongo,  the  poor  brute  being  so 
unmercifully  mangled  by  tlieir  lances  that  I had  no  little 
difficulty  in  getting  a piece  of  solid  flesh  large  enough  to 
earry  off  and  roast. 

So  much  time  was  lost  in  our  chase  of  the  antelope  that 
the  evening  came  on  whilst  we  had  still  some  leagues  to 
travel,  and  we  soon  found  ourselves  marching  on  in  com- 
plete darkness.  I was  amongst  the  stragglers  of  our  party, 
and  we  lost  our  way  several  times  before  we  were  finally 
collected  by  the  clanging  roll  of  the  kettle-drums  on  the 
southern  outposts  of  the  Bongo.  It  was  quite  midnight 
when,  weary  with  our  exertions  and  drenched  by  passing 
through  so  many  swamps,  we  arrived,  after  a circuitous 
route,  at  the  village  of  Ngoly. 

At  this  place  we  remained  a day  to  recruit  our  strength. 
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In  tlie  environs  of  the  village  I found  the  Encephalartus 
(here  in  its  ino.st  northerly  position),  the  seeds,  as  large  as 
hazel-nuts,  strewing  the  g^und  in  all  directions. 

At  this  scfison,  too,  the  fruit  of  the  wild  date-palm  was 
ripe,  and  T collected  a large  quantity  of  it,  with  which  I 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  concoct  some  African  palm- 
wine.  The  fruit  possesses  the  same  pleasant  aroma  as  the 
common  date,  but  it  is  only  a third  of  the  size,  and  is  very 
unpalatable,  being  harsh,  dry,  and  woody. 

On  the  3rd  of  July  we  marched,  without  a single  halt, 
for  nine  consecutive  hours,  until  we  found  ourselves  once 
again  in  Sabby.  The  last  few  leagues  were  accomplished  in 
a drizzling  rain.  Large  herds  of  antelopes  frequented  the 
district;  but  it  was  vexatious  to  find  myself  continually 
foiled  in  chasing  them  by  the  over-eagerness  of  my  own 
dogs,  which  I was  quite  unable  to  restrain. 

Our  entry  into  Sabby  made  a wonderful  impression  upon 
Tikkitikki.  He  caught  sight  of  a number  of  cattle  quietly 
grazing  before  the  gate  of  the  Seriba,  and,  jumping  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  must  be  a herd  of  wild  antelopes  that 
had  accidentally  strayed  there,  could  not.  comprehend  why 
no  one  endeavoured  to  avail  himself  of  so  splendid  a chance 
to  secure  a prize.  Subsequently,  when  he  witnessed  the 
process  of  milking,  his  delight  knew  no  bounds  ; he  laughed 
aloud,  and  declared  that  so  comical  a sight  he  had  never 
seen  before. 

This  journey  had  been  one  of  the  most  pleasant  aud  the 
most  successful  that  had  ever  been  undertaken  in  so  remote 
a part  of  the  continent.  Its  pleii-sunluess  was  owing  to  my 
state  of  health  and  to  the  fine  air  of  the  Niarn-niam  countries ; 
its  success  was  due  to  the  favourable  circumstances  under 
which  I had  travelled.  In  Europe  the  general  idea  of  such 
a journey  is  that  it  must  be  a sort  of  martyrdom,  made  up 
of  indescribable  fatigue,  exertion,  and  deprivation;  but, 
without  hesitation,  I can  affirm  that,  to  a traveller  who  can 
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only  maintain  his  strength  and  activity,  it  is  far  otherwise; 
thougli  he  may  find  his  enterprise  laborious,  he  will  not  find 
it  wearisome ; it  will  be  what  a German  would  describe  as 
muhaam  rather  than  muhselig.  Fatigue  and  hardships  are 
estimated  comparatively,  not  so  much  to  themselves,  as  to 
the  ordinary  comfort  of  domestic  life.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  such  fatigue  as  attends  our  modern  warfare, 
with  its  transient  strain  upon  the  powers  of  endurance,  may 
probably  form  a fair  idea  of  the  character  of  my  exertions ; 
but  to  all  those  who,  like  myself,  have  travelled  by  “Russian 
posts  ’’  my  worst  trials  and  wants  in  Africa  would  appear 
mere  child’s  play.  In  fact,  our  days’  marches  were  often  so 
short  that  I became  quite  impatient.  Our  Niam-niam  cam- 
paign from  . Sabby  occupied  150  days,  and  in  that  time, 
apart  from  a few  unimportant  deviations,  we  had  only 
travelled  5G0  miles  in  all ; according  to  the  calculations  as 
registered  in  my  journal  at  the  time,  the  whole  distance 
accomplished  was  about  248  leagues. 

After  the  forced  marches,  however,  that  we  had  just  re- 
cently been  making,  I was  heartily  glad  of  the  five  days’ 
rest  which  I was  now  enabled  to  enjoy  in  Sabby.  A large 
packet  of  letters  was  awaiting  my  arrival,  and  to  read 
through  a correspondence  which  had  been  accumulating  for 
a year  and  a half  was  an  agreeable  engagement  for  the 
period  of  unwonted  repose.  It  was  now  for  the  first  time 
that  I heard  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker’s  adventurous  expedition, 
and  now  that  I got  my  earliest  intimation  of  the  Egyptian 
Government  having  undertaken  to  establish  a footing  in  the 
Gazelle  district.  Kurshook  Ali,  a born  Osmanli  and  one  of 
the  chief  ivory  merchants  of  Khartoora,  who  possessed  a 
Seriba  there,  had  been  invested  by  the  Governor-General 
with  the  title  of  a Sandjak,  and  been  placed  at  the  head  of 
two  companies  of  Government  troops,  one  company  being 
regular  Turks  (Bazibazuks),  the  other  composed  of  negroes 
(Nizzam).  The  arrival  of  these  troops  had  excited  a great 
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amount  of  consternation  through  all  the  Seribas,  for,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  it  too  probably  seemed  to  jeopardise  the 
very  foundation  of  the  riglits  of  the  holders  to  the  territory, 
it  certainly  presaged  the  levying  of  those  taxes  and  imposts 
which  the  presence  of  Government  soldiers  always  entails. 
What,  in  the  first  place,  excited  Kurshook  All’s  cupidity  was 
to  get  possession  of  the  famous  copper  jnines  of  South 
Darfoor.  He  was  going  to  appropriate  these  in  the  name  of 
the  Viceroy,  but  Ismail  Pasha  was  caught  in  a trap,  and 
beguiled  by  the  duplicity  of  a priest  belonging  to  Darfoor, 
who  represented  the  locality  as  being  his  own  private 
property,  exhibiting  a forged  deed  _of  g^ft,  purporting  to  be 
made  by  the  late  Sultan,  to  corroborate  his  claim. 

Hellali,  fur  such  was  the  name  of  the  skilful  swindler,  had 
for  some  time  been  employed  as  a secretary  at  the  CJourt  of 
the  Sultan  Hussein,  and,  being  familiar  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  Darfoor,  turned  his  knowledge  to  account 
in  fostering  the  animosity  of  that  country  against  Egypt,  its 
far  more  powerful  neighlwur.  He  had  not,  however,  the 
slightest  acquaintjince  with  the  property  which  he  claimed  as 
his  own,  and  led  the  troops,  with  their  Sandjak,  by  diflScult 
paths  to  an  uncertain  fate,  in  a country  that  was  scarcely 
known  even  by  name. 

In  possession  of  the  Viceregal  firman,  Hellali  had  the 
companies  of  black  soldiers  under  his  own  orders,  while 
Kurshook  Ali  had  only  the  Arnauts.  The  story  of  how 
Hellali  brought  about  a bloody  conflict  not  only  with  the 
occupiers  of  the  Seribas,  but  (after  the  death  of  the  Sandjak, 
Kurshook  Ali,  which  occurred  soon  afterwards)  with  the 
Turkish  soldiers  themselves,  must  be  narrated  on  a later 
page. 

After  I had  re-arranged  and  re-packed  my  collection,  and 
seen  that  it  had  been  properly  enveloped  in  waterproof  cases, 
I provided  myself  with  a fresh  relay  of  bearers,  and,  on  the 
8th  of  July,  proceeded  again  towards  the  north.  It  was 
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Jmrilly  in  hiimnn  nature  not  to  be  eager  to  get  tlie  provisions 
which,  having  been  forwarded  from  Khartoom,  were  now 
delayed  beside  the  sluggish  waters  of  the  Giuelle.  Mohara- 
med,  however,  had  not  yet  appeared,  but  was  still  making 
his  requisitions  of  corn  in  liis  territories  amongst  the  Mittoo. 
In  consequence  of  his  not  returning  with  the  anticipated 
contributions  there  was  an  increased  dearth  in  Sabby,  and 
my  poor  bearers  were  becoming  absolutely  destitute.  Their 
sufferings  during  their  arduous  five  days’  toil  were  little 
short  of  incredible.  The  Seribas  of  Shereefee,  which  were 
pas-ed  upon  the  way,  were  as  “ hard  up  ” for  sustenance  as 
Sabby  itself ; and  besides  this,  the  Bongo  that  were  settled 
therealxjuts  wore  all  in  avowed  hostility  to  my  own  Bongo, 
so  that  no  spirit  of  hospitality  was  to  be  expected  along 
our  route. 

Throughout  this  portion  of  our  trying  journey,  the  bearers, 
incredible  as  it  may  npj>ear,  subsisted  solely  upon  the  wild 
roots  which  they  could  grub  up ; they  had  jxrsitively  nothing 
else  to  support  them,  and  only  digestions  such  as  theirs  could 
have  endured  the  strain.  The  pressure  under  which  we 
laboured  of  accomplishing  the  journey  without  loss  of  time 
was  so  urgent  that  there  was  not  leisure  to  avail  ourselves  of 
any  temptation  to  the  chase,  and,  however  much  we  might 
feast  our  eyes,  we  were  under  the  stem  necessity  of  keeping 
back  our  feet  from  pursuing  the  elands  and  waterbocks 
which  had  ventured  from  the  wilderness  and  were  grazing 
peacefully  in  almost  close  proximity  to  our  line  of  march. 

It  was  on  the  10th  that  we  reached  Sliereefee’s  chief 
Seriba,  but  we  did  not  enter  it.  I had  openly  declared 
myself  to  belong  to  Mohammed’s  party,  and  indeed  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  foresee  the  bitterness  of  those  con- 
tentions which  so  soon  afterwards  broke  out  and  led  to 
such  serious  issues. 

Most  fortunately  we  were  free  from  rain  all  the  day.  The 
groui>s  of  sycamores,  which  on  our  former  visit  had  furnished 
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such  a commodious  encampment  under  the  shelter  of  their 
splendid  foliage,  invited  us  once  again  to  take  up  our 
quarters  beneath  them  ; but  we  had  hardly  settled  ourselves 
under  their  shade  before  we  were  surprised  by  the  sudden 
outbreak  of  a storm,  which  continued  with  much  violence. 
The  woody  landscape  around  was  pleasant  enough,  and  I 
was  compensated  in  a way  by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  for 
the  lack  of  provisions;  but  I looked  forward  with  eager  hope 
for  a period  of  refreshment  when  there  would  be  an  end  to 
chilly  baths  and  wearing  apparel  perpetually  wet. 

The  passage  over  the  Doggoroo  was  not  made  without 
considerable  trouble,  as  we  had  to  fell  some  trees  and  lay 
down  a lot  of  brushwood  so  as  to  construct  one  of  our  impro- 
vised bridges.  The  last  night-camp  between  the  Doggoroo 
and  the  Tondy  was  deplorably  wretched;  our  provisions 
were  positively  exhausted ; all  we  could  do  was  to  send  some 
messengers  to  the  nearest  Seriba  to  insure  that  we  should 
have  a supply  of  some  kind  in  readiness  for  us  on  the 
following  morning.  It  was  also  necessary  to  have  extra 
bearers,  as  comparatively  few  of  the  Bongo  of  Sabby  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  art  of  sw  imming. 

After  arriving  at  the  height,  from  whence,  for  some  miles 
round,  we  could  survey  the  expanse  of  the  submerged  low- 
lands, we  had  still  several  hours  before  we  could  decipher 
in  the  distance  the  forms  of  the  swimmers  bringing  the 
burdens  of  which  we  were  iu  such  urgent  need.  My  bearers 
could  not  control  their  impatience ; greedily  they  pounced 
upon  the  first  bags  of  com  that  were  brought  to  land,  and 
without  tarrying  for  the  grain  to  be  cooked,  they  thrust  it 
by  handfuls  into  their  mouths.  Their  strong  teeth  easily 
eranched  it  up,  the  hard  diy  corn  being  as  readily  devoured 
by  them  as  if  they  had  been  accustomed  to  it  all  their  lives. 
Horses,  or  ruminants  of  any  kind,  could  not  more  readily 
have  disfxjsed  of  a feed  of  oats. 

I had  thoroughly  to  undress  myself  in  order  to  pass  over 
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the  floode<l  depression,  and  even  njwn  the  banks  of  the 
stream  I stood  knee-deep  in  water.  Tlie  passage  over  the 
river  was  tedious,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  sharp  edges 
of  the  marsh-grass  and  the  numerous  pit-holes  in  the  bottom 
making  any  rapid  progress  very  dangerous.  No  less  than  two 
hours  had  I to  dawdle  away  my  time  in  this  cheerless  posi- 
tion before  the  (!aravan  could  bo  brought  entirely  over.  A small 
raft,  constructed  of  bundles  of  grass  tied  together,  was  used 
for  the  purpose  of  ferrying  the  baggage  across ; and, 
thanks  to  the  e-vcessive  care  that  was  used,  not  a single 
article  failed  to  be  transported  in  safety. 

At  this  date  (July  12,  1870)  the  Tondy  was  flowing 
with  a velocity  of  eighty  feet  a minute  ; the  depth  of  the 
channel,  now  over-full,  proved  to  bo  no  less  than  twenty- 
four  feet,  and  the  entire  width  of  the  stream,  as  it  reached 
from  the  reedy  border  on  one  side  to  that  on  the  other, 
extended  to  something  more  than  120  feet.  The  river  had 
now  risen  more  than  four  feet  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of 
its  inundation,  and  our  train  had  repeatedly  to  make  wide 
deviations  from  its  proper  route  in  order  to  keep  where  the 
bottom  was  tolerably  level  and  free  from  dangerous  holes. 
The  day  was  well-nigh  spent  in  contending  with  rain  and 
flood,  and  it  was  quite  dusk  before  we  hailed  the  welcome 
sight  of  the  hospitable  huts  of  Kulongo. 

There  is  a way  of  transporting  baggage  across  such  rivers 
as  are  tolerably  free  from  danger,  whicli  appears  to  me  to 
be  eminently  practicable,  and  to  bo  suited  peculiarly  well  to 
this  country,  but  which  I was  sorry  never  to  see  brought 
into  use.  It  is  a method  recommended  by  Barth  * in  the 
record  of  his  enterprise,  and  consists  simply  of  making  a 
ferry  by  means  of  gourds.  About  a couple  of  dozen  of 
moderate-sized  calabashes  are  fastened  together  and  covered 
over  with  layers  of  grass,  and  these  are  found  to  make  a 

* Vide  ‘ Barth’s  Travels,’  vol.  ii.  p.  254. 
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raft,  which  is  quite  capable  of  l>earii)g  several  hundred- 
weight of  goods.  It  has  been  to  no  purpose  that  I have 
called  the  attention  of  the  Nubians  to  this  contrivance ; 
although  they  seemed  forced  to  acknowledge  the  efficacy  of 
the  plan,  they  are  not  disposed  to  try  it ; however,  for  the 
benefit  of  future  travellers,  I beg  to  suggest  it  as  a method 
which,  under  many  circumstances,  might  afford  them 
incomparable  service. 

Thus  it  was  that  after  an  absence  of  eight  months  I found 
myself  happily  back  again  at  my  old  quarters.  The  place 
itself  was  little  altered,  except  that  the  Seriba  seemed  to  be 
in  a more  flourishing  condition  than  in  the  previous  year. 
The  Bongo  deserteis,  who  had  caused  the  failure  of  the 
Niam-niam  expedition,  had  in  consequence  of  a campaign 
against  the  Dinka  tribes,  on  whose  territory  they  had  taken 
up  their  quarters,  not  only  themselves  returned  to  tlieir 
former  abode,  but  had  induced  three  times  as  many  Bongo 
as  there  were  l>efore  to  come  and  settle  upon  Gliattas’s 
pro|)crty.  These  people,  who  were  now  present  in  such 
8u{)erfluous  numbers,  had  ten  years  ago  all  taken  themselves 
off  at  the  first  appearance  of  strangers  settling  in  their  land. 
I saw  that  numerous  tracts  of  woodlands  had  been  cleared 
and  brought  under  cultivation,  and  that  various  clusters  of 
houses  end  farmsteads  had  grown  up  around.  Altogether  I 
should  say  that  there  could  not  have  been  much  less  than 
tiOO  fresh  huts,  which  would  represent  at  least  2500  souls. 
Since  my  departure,  too,  Ghattas  senior  had  bidden  his  last 
farewell  to  earthly  property,  and  his  Seribas  on  the  Upper 
Nile  had  all  become  the  inheritance  of  his  eldest  son. 

After  being  away  so  long  I felt  that  it  was  almost  like 
coming  home,  and  realised  something  of  the  sensation  of 
treading  again  the  soil  of  my  fatherland  when  I gazed 
afresh  upon  this  country,  so  rich  in  its  woodland  charms,  so 
abundant  in  its  smiling  sunny  cultivation,  so  contrasted  in 
its  character  to  the  gloomy  and  inhospitable  forests  of  the 
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Niam-niani,  which  1 ha<l  just  quitted.  1 could  not  be  other- 
wise than  conscious  that  I had  taken  a step  which  brought 
me  nearer  Europe.  The  large  establishment  with  its  diver- 
sified |x)pulation  of  full  many  a hue,  the  mere  sight  of 
clothes  and  linen  that  had  known  what  it  is  to  be  washed, 
the  unaccnstomed  diversity  of  victuals  of  which  w’e  could 
partake,  all  seemed  so  different  to  the  contracted  resources 
and  meagre  fare  to  which  of  late  I had  been  subject,  that  I 
could  hardly  resist  the  impression  that  I must  be  living 
in  a city,  and  could  almost  fancy  myself  already  back  at 
Khartoom.  But  before  that  could  hapiKjn  there  were  many 
obstacles  to  be  overcome,  and  I must  submit  for  various 
reasons  to  stay  where  1 was.  The  journey  to  tlie  ileshera, 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  presented  nothing  but  countless 
marshes,  the  very  birthplace  of  the  miasma,  which  in  its 
turn  begets  fever.  Fresh  deprivations  for  mouths  to  come 
would  be  the  penalty  of  attempting  at  once  to  proceed  up 
the  river,  and  I had,  moreover,  reason  to  mistrust  the  capa- 
bility of  my  constitution  to  withstand  disease  if  I put  it  to 
too  stern  a test.  I resolved,  therefore,  to  tarry  as  patiently 
as  I could,  and  to  console  myself  with  the  pleasure  of  antici- 
pation. In  addition  to  this  I hael  several  imjmrtant  tasks 
which  had  never  been  satisfactorily  finished,  although  I felt 
that  the  main  object  of  my  mission  had  been  generally 
accomplished. 

The  temptation  to  a second  Niam-niam  tour  was  too 
strong  to  be  resisted.  I felt  that  it  was  my  business  to 
strike  while  the  iron  was  hot,  because  future  travellers  only 
too  probably  would  find  that  opportunities  so  good  as  my 
own  were  closed  against  them. 

Exactly  a month  after  our  arrival  a party  was  despatched 
for  the  purpose  of  fetching  the  supplies  which  were  on  their 
way  to  me.  Not  only  my  own  effects,  but  Ghattas’s  too, 
were  all  lying  crammed  up  in  the  meagre  and  not  over-safe 
accommodation  of  the  hold  of  the  boats. 
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One  occupation  which  engaged  my  attention  continuously 
consisted  in  my  supervision  of  the  arrangement  of  my 
miscellaneous  collection,  which  had  increased  very  largely. 
It  was  necessary  that  everything  should  be  put  into  a 
condition  ready  for  its  long  transport. 

Another  demand  upon  my  time  arose  from  my  having 
my  corresjx)ndence  for  the  ensuing  year  to  eomplete  and  my 
journal  to  transcribe.  My  industry  at  this  period  had  its 
full  reward.  The  documents  that  I then  copied  and  the 
outline  maps  that  I dotted  down  were  all  preserved,  and 
were  the  only  compensation  I had  to  make  good  the  sub- 
sequent melancholy  loss  of  all  my  other  papers. 

It  will  easily  be  understood  how  delighted  I was,  on  the 
23rd  of  August,  to  receive  my  now  consignment  of  supplies. 
Although  a good  many  articles  had  either  been  damaged 
by  damp  or  devoured  by  insects,  yet  a sufficient  proportion 
of  them  remained  so  uninjured  tliat  I was  perfectly  satisfied, 
and  could  venture  with  the  utmost  confidence  to  make  my 
preparation  for  another  journey.  I was  able  to  distribute 
a good  number  of  presents  of  garments,  pistols,  and  guns 
amongst  the  controllers  of  the  various  Seribas,  whose  ac- 
quaintance I had  made,  while  the  replenishing  of  my  store 
of  beads  and  stuffs  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  making  cer- 
tain acknowledgments  of  the  good  offices  of  my  attendants. 
But  the  services  which  Mohammed  Aboo  Sammat  had  ren- 
dered me  were  far  larger  than  all,  and  for  these  I had  no 
return  in  my  power  to  make. 

Furnished  thus  afresli  with  a number  of  conveniences  and 
luxuries  which  the  interior  did  not  supply,  I found  myself 
enjoying  an  amount  of  comfort  that  reminded  me  of  Europe, 
and  in  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  my  daily  food  I 
almost  forgot  the  hardships  I had  suffered. 

By  a somewhat  circuitous  route  I had  received  several 
cases  of  wine.  This  was  a gift  which  was  especially  accept- 
able, as  being  redolent  of  my  distant  home.  That  of  which 
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I hwl  dreamed  as  I tarried  by  tlie  bauks  of  the  Nabambisso 
wtis  now  within  my  reach;  it  was  no  longer  tantalizing  to 
think  of  the  “ mountain  port,”  for  I liad  not  only  my  bottle 
of  wine,  but  a plentiful  supply  of  other  good  things  in  addi- 
tion; and  nothing  would  have  been  a pleasanter  task  than 
to  be  able  to  entertain  some  lonely  traveller  like  myself 
whom  chance  might  have  thrown  across  my  path.  To  be 
able  to  open  a bottle  of  wine  at  all  in  the  heart  of  Africa 
was  such  an  inexplicable  piece  of  luck  that  it  involuntarily 
brought  to  my  mind  the  revenge  of  the  gods  and  tlie  ring  of 
Polycrates,  and  to  say  the  truth  it  was  but  a passing  pleasure. 

1 was  desirous  of  devoting  the  remainder  of  1870  to  the 
further  aud  more  complete  investigation  of  th(^  Dyoor  and 
llongo  lands.  With  this  intention  I betook  myself  next 
to  the  Seriba  of  Doomookoo,  and  spent  the  first  half  of 
September  in  an  interesting  excursion  to  Kurkur,  a district 
which,  if  ever  the  hi.story  of  this  land  should  be  properly 
written,  will  have  a claim  to  one  of  its  most  prominent 
chapters. 

Kurkur,  just  at  present  a Seriba  of  Aboo  Guroou’s,  twenty- 
eight  mites  to  the  W.S.W.  of  the  chief  Seriba  of  Ghattas,  is 
a name  already  known,  having  been  mentioned  by  Petherick, 
who,  as  the  first  explorer  of  the  district,  in  1856,  had  esta- 
blished a mart  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  making 
it  the  extreme  point  to  which  ho  advanced  in  his  search 
for  the  ivory  of  the  productive  region. 

Upon  my  route  I crossed  and  re-crossed  a number  of  small 
affluents  which,  coming  westwards  from  Bongoland,  joined 
the  Dyoor.  I gave,  however,  a particular  attention  to  the 
course  of  the  Molmul,  which  hitherto  had  been  regarded 
merely  as  an  arm  of  the  Dyoor,  but  which  I ascertained 
beyond  a question  to  be  an  entirely  independent  stream.  I 
crossed  it  close  to  Doomookoo,  and  again  on  my  return  at 
another  place  eight  miles  further  to  the  north.  It  bears 
among  the  Bongo  the  name  of  Mai. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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Between  Doom(X)koo  and  Kurknr  the  scenery  was  pretty 
and  undulated,  wooded  eminences  alternating  with  extensive 
tracts  of  cultivated  plain.  The  rises  in  tlie  ground  are  mtule 
by  low  ridges  of  liills  that  run  in  a north-west  direction  on 
either  side  of  the  Nyedokoo,  an  affluent  of  the  Dyoor  that 
is  always  full  of  water.  I looked  in  upon  two  little  Seribas 
belonging  to  Agahd,  called  Kehre  and  Neshirr,  and  just 
before  reaching  Kurknr  I called  at  Nguddoo,  one  of  Kur- 
shook  All’s  settlements.  The  various  territories  of  tlie 
different  traders  are  quite  confusing,  as  they  lie  scattered 
about  in  little  enclaves  like  the  petty  Thuringian  duke- 
doms in  Germany. 

The  present  Seriba  of  Kurknr  is  situated  in  a flat  bushy 
region,  rich  in  every  variety  of  game.  I was  told  that  the 
former  Seriba,  visited  by  Petherick,  stood  eight  miles  to 
the  south-west,  on  the  Legbe,  an  important  affluent  of  the 
Dyoor.  Twelve  miles  further  to  the  south,  and  parallel 
to  the  Kegbe,  is  the  Lake,  which  is  another  tributary  of 
the  Dyoor. 

1 remained  at  Kurkur  for  tliree  day.s.  Whil-st  I was  there 
the  natives  killed  a couple  of  giraffes.  The  controller  had 
in  his  possession  several  of  these  animals  alive,  which  had 
been  caught  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  for  which  he  hojied 
to  find  a sale  at  Khartoom. 

The  spotted  hyteua  dogs  {Canis  pictus)  are  very  common 
in  this  region.  These  dangerous  animals  have  a partiality 
for  the  steppes  and  open  brushwood,  and,  congregating  in 
herds,  hunt  down  tlie  smaller  antelopes,  especially  bush- 
bocks.  No  case  was  known  where  they  had  attempted  to 
attack  men.  Some  of  their  skins  are  most  brilliantly  marked, 
and  exhibit  such  a combination  of  red,  white,  yellow,  and 
black  spots  that  the  hyama  dog  may  fairly  claim  to  be  the 
most  partiimloured  of  ail  mammalia.  I saw  one  s])ecimen 
in  the  Seriba  that  was  perfectly  tame,  requiring  no  other 
restraint  than  a cord,  and  yielding  to  its  master  with  all 
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the  docility  of  an  ordinary  dog.  Tiiis  fact  appears  to  cor- 
roborate the  assertion  of  Livingstone  (which,  however,  he 
makes  with  some  reseiTe,  not  having  personally  witnessed 
the  circumstance),  that  the  natives  of  the  Kalahari  Desert 
are  accustomed  to  break  in  this  animal  and  train  it  for  the 
chase. 

Twelve  miles  to  the  north  of  Kurkur  was  another  sub- 
sidiary Seriba,  belonging  to  Aboo  Guroon,  and  called  Dangah, 
after  a llongo  chief  who  lived  there  at  the  time  when  Pethe- 
rick  was  in  the  country;  another  surviving  chief  named 
Dyow,  also  mentiotied  by  Petherick,  had  his  abode  five 
miles  further  to  the  west ; he  came  to  pay  me  a visit,  and 
retaining  the  recollection  of  the  condition  of  the  country 
under  an  earlier  aspect  now  passed  away,  he  made  the  usual 
lamentations  over  the  destitution  of  the  land  and  its  present 
deficiency  of  game. 

The  Nyedokoo,  enclosed  by  dense  jungles  of  bamboo, 
passes  close  to  Dangah,  and  in  the  rainy  season  is  about 
thirty  feet  wide  atid  ten  feet  deep.  The  inmates  of  the 
8eriba  were  supplied  by  its  bright  and  sparkling  waters,  and 
I rejoiced  at  having  an  opportunity  to  send  my  stock  of 
linen  that  it  might  be  properly  washed.  Of  the  forty  Seribas 
that  I visited  I saw  scarcely  more  than  three  that  were 
situated  in  immediate  proximity  to  running  water,  the 
supply  obtained  from  the  wells  being  generally  impure, 
besides  being  obtained  in  quantities  too  limited  to  be  of 
much  service  for  washing  clothes. 

The  Khartoomers  seem  to  have  a very  wonderful  faculty 
for  picking  out  the  worst  possible  places  for  the  formation 
of  their  settlements.  Although  they  are  excellent  swimmers, 
they  are  so  accustomed  to  the  dust  and  dirt  of  their  own 
home  and  to  the  turbid  floods  of  their  beloved  Nile,  that 
even  here,  where  streams  are  so  abundant,  they  have  a 
morbid  prejudice  against  all  pure  water  whatsoever.  They 
forget  that  the  waters  of  the  Nile  are  wholesome  in  spite 
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of  being  turbid,  and  make  no  distinction  between  them  and 
the  waters  of  the  noisome  swamps  of  CJentnil  Africa ; wliilo 
they  heap  imprecations  upon  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate, 
which,  they  say,  gives  tliein  pestilence,  guinea-worm,  fever, 
skin  disease,  syphilis,  and  small-pox,  they  take  no  pains  to 
avoid  the  very  spots  wliich  are  the  primary  cause  of  all  their 
suffering. 

After  leaving  Dangah  I turned  back  towards  the  east,  and, 
having  called  at  Agahd’s  subsidiary  Seriba  Dubor  on  the 
way,  I soon  re-entered  my  own  headquarters.  The  circuit  I 
had  thus  completed  was  about  sixty-five  miles. 

During  iny  brief  absence  an  event  liad  transpired-  in 
Gliattas’s  Seriba  that  had  alarmed  the  whole  community, 
and  which  furnished  a topic  of  anxious  speculation  for  some 
weeks  to  come.  It  appeared  that  two  of  the  Nubian  soldiers 
belonging  to  the  Seriba  had  betaken  themselves  to  a Dyoor 
smith  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  purpose  of  getting  him 
to  forge  them  some  rings.  While  they  were  sitting  in  the 
smithy  quietly  watching  tlie  ojrerations,  all  at  once  they 
were  surrounded  by  a troop  of  Dinka  warriors,  who  were 
scouring  the  country.  The  sight  of  a couple  of  unprotected 
“Turks”  had  suggested  to  the  Dinka  the  idea  of  taking 
revenge  for  the  last  raid  that  they  had  suffered,  and  the 
unfortunate  victims  were  attacked,  cruelly  tortured  by  lance- 
wounds,  and  curried  back  dead  to  the  Seriba.  'i'he  entire 
force  turned  out  to  punish  the  aggressors  if  tliey  could;  but 
the  Dinka  had  had  so  good  a start,  tliat  they  were  far  beyond 
pursuit  The  occurrence  gave  a general  feeling  of  insecurity 
to  the  whole  Seriba;  the  people  were  afraid  to  move  about 
unarmed,  and  even  in  their  ordinary  domestic  engagements 
carried  their  guns  under  their  arms.  This  excessive  prudence 
on  their  part,  involving,  ns  it  did,  a large  increase  of  danger 
from  firearms,  was  far  from  agreeable  to  myself.  Tlie  risk 
of  being  burnt  out  was  still  greater  than  it  hiul  previously 
been,  and  not  ndishing  my  position  in  close  proximity  to  so 
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many  straw-liufs,  I was  anxious  to  set  up  my  quarters  at 
some  little  distance  away;  but  Idrees,  the  controller,  de- 
clared that  he  should  have  to  answer  for  my  safety  with  his 
head,  and  would  not  permit  me  to  build  outside  the  palisade. 

On  the  1.5th  of  September  Mohammed  Ahoo  Sammat 
passed  through  the  Seriba  on  his  way  to  the  river,  with  his 
store  of  ivory.  It  was  a good  opportunity  for  me  to  send 
intelligence  of  myself  to  Europe;  and,  under  his  care,  my 
letters  were  despatcheil  by  the  sjteediest  route,  so  that  in  the 
course  of  five  months  they  were  in  the  hands  of  my  friends. 
A fortnight  suflieed  for  the  indefatigable  Jluhanimed  to 
reach  the  Jleshera,  start  off  his  boats  on  their  way  to  Khar- 
toom,  and  return  to  our  Seriba. 

Mohammed  upon  his  return  made  me  a present  of  a some- 
what uncommon  description.  On  his  way  through  the  forest 
of  Alwady  he  had  fallen  in  with  a troop  of  elephants,  two  of 
which  hud  been  kilted  by  his  people,  one  of  them  being  a 
female  that  was  accompanied  by  her  still  sucking  calf.  The 
little  elephant  had  been  secured  and  attached  to  the  caravan, 
and  on  arriving  at  the  Seriba  was  introduced  to  my  quarters 
as  a gift  to  myself.  I was  in  possession  of  a mildi  cow,  and 
took  the  greatest  pains  to  cherish  my  new  protege  by  supply- 
ing it  with  large  quantities  of  milk ; but  all  my  attention 
was  in  vain,  the  young  animal  had  been  so  weakened  by 
improper  or  insufficient  diet,  and  so  exhausted  by  the  forced 
marches,  that  no  subsequent  care  could  save  it,  and  in  a few 
days  it  expired.  It  was  quite  touching  to  watch  the  poor 
helpless  creature  in  its  last  gasps.  Whoever  has  observed 
the  eye  of  the  elephant  will  remember  that,  in  spite  of  its 
smallness  and  natural  short-sightedness,  it  exhibits  an  intel- 
ligence, almost  amounting  to  reason,  that  is  soon  in  no  other 
quadruped.  My  juvenile  sjrecimen  had  already  begun  to 
display  the  instinctive  cleaidiness  of  its  nature.  I was  told 
that  on  its  journey  it  stopjicd  at  every  pool  and  spring  while 
it  pumjred  up  the  water  with  its  trunk,  and  squirted  it,  as  if 
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from  ft  hose,  all  over  its  body  to  wash  off  the  dust  of  the 
road  and  the  nmd  that  it  had  contracted  in  crossing  the 
swamps. 

For  my  own  amusement  I had  made  a collection  of  several 
other  animals,  which  I lo<lged  in  my  hut,  in  order  to  have 
them  under  constant  supervision  and  to  be  able  to  observe 
their  habits.  My  menagerie  contributed  very  much  to  the 
characteristic  features  of  my  hut.  Outside  were  tethered  my 
donkey  and  my  cow ; but  the  calf,  being  too  delicate  to  with- 
stand the  rain,  was  brought  in  at  nights,  and  fastened  to  the 
tall  scaffolding  which  supported  my  bed,  the  noxious  miasma 
during  the  rainy  period  making  it  desirable  for  every 
traveller  to  si>end  his  hours  of  sleep  raised  as  much  as 
jmssible  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  Different  corners  of 
the  hut,  which  was  already  encumbered  with  every  variety  of 
furniture,  were  appropriated  to  my  dogs,  two  caracal  lynxes, 
a ratel,  or  honey-badger,  and  a zebra-ichneumon.  These 
creatures  lived  in  continual  feud,  and  did  not  show  the  least 
likelihood  of  becoming  “a  hapj)y  family.”  The  honey- 
badger  and  the  ichneumon  were  perhaps  the  most  amicable, 
but  even  they  were  continually  snapping  at  each  other;  still 
they  never  came  into  any  mortal  conflict.  But  the  caracals 
were  utterly  implacable,  and  fought  most  savagely : in  spite, 
however,  of  their  general  faculty  of  self-defence,  one  of  them 
in  a desperate  encounter  with  a Bongo  dog  was  bitten  in  the 
throat  and  died  on  the  spot. 

I had  brought  a large  number  of  lances  and  of  bows  and 
arrows  from  the  Monbuttoo,  and  felt  inclined  not  only  to  try 
the  efficiency  of  the  weapons,  but  to  test  the  marksmanship 
of  the  representiitives  of  the  various  tribes  that  were  in- 
cluded iu  the  promi-scuous  population  of  the  Seriba.  Accord- 
ingly more  than  once  I set  up  one  of  the  Uronbuttoo  shields 
as  a target,  and  instituted  a general  .shooting-match.  Tikki- 
tikki  was  an  eminently  successful  shot,  the  grotesque  atti- 
tudes into  which  he  throw  himself  to  exhibit  his  <lexteritv 
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ever  (yiusing  a great  diversion ; I was,  in  fact,  quite  proud  of 
my  Pygmy,  and  his  reputation  was  so  bruited  about,  that 
many  Khartooniers  came  from  distant  Seribas  to  gratify 
tlieir  curiosity  by  looking  at  him. 

One  evening  during  the  exercises  I met  with  an  accident 
whieli  might  liave  been  serious,  if  not  fatal,  in  its  conse- 
quences. An  ii-on  arrow  struck  my  forehead  and,  altheugh  ‘ 
it  only  slightly  grazed  the  skin,  the  pain  for  a moment  was 
quite  agonizing ; it  soon  passe<l  off,  however,  and  I took  no 
further  notice  of  the  matter  than  applying  a little  gnulard- 
wutcr;  but,  according  to  my  ordinary  habit,  I sat  up  writing 
until  late  into  the  night,  exposed  to  a draught  at  the 
entrance  of  my  hut,  and  caught  a cold  in  the  wound,  which 
became  exceedingly  inflamed.  When  I woke  the  next 
morning  I was  unable  to  open  my  eyes,  and  on  lifting  up  my 
eyelids  with  my  fingers,  I could  see  in  my  looking-glass  that 
my  whole  face  was  immensely  swollen.  Fearful  of  erysipelas, 

I could  devise  nothing  better  tlnin  wrapping  up  my  face  in 
calico  and  staying  patiently  in  bed.  On  the  third  day  I had 
the  satisfivction  of  finding  that  the  inflammation  had  sub- 
siiled,  and  that  all  fear  of  danger  was  gone.  In  regions  such 
as  these  the  traveller  cannot  be  too  careful  in  his  treatment 
of  even  the  most  insignificant  wound.  Once  before  I had 
experienced  something  of  the  sort  during  a forcetl  march 
through  the  desert  about  Thebes : a gnat  had  slightly  stung 
my  instep,  and  such  a violent  inflammation  had  supervened 
that  I had  been  obliged  to  keep  my  bed  for  several  days. 

The  proceeds  of  this  year’s  cattle-raids  upon  the  Dinks 
hud  been  exceedingly  large ; and  as  Ghattas’s  company  had 
been  prevented  from  carrying  out  a Niam-niam  campaign, 
they  had  been  able  to  concentrate  all  their  forces  for  plunder. 
The  captured  cattle,  under  the  charge  of  a number  of  Dinka 
herdsmen,  had  been  installed  in  a large  yard  set  apart  for 
the  purpose  close  to  the  fSeriba.  There  was  consequently  no 
lack  of  meat,  and,  at  a very  reduced  price,  I was  allowed  to 
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piiri.'hase  whatever  cuttle  I required  te  be  slaughtered  for 
myself  and  for  niy  |>oople. 

My  milch  cow  was  an  almost  invaluable  possession.  In 
spite  of  its  yield  of  milk  being  somewhat  meagre,  it  supplied 
me  for  eight  montlis  with  a morning  draught,  and  in  the 
subsequent  season  of  necessity  its  contribution  to  my  daily 
diet  was  still  more  precious.  Half  tlie  cattle  sickened  with 
all  sorts  of  internal  disorders,  ami  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  animals  that  were  slaughtered  would  not  much  longer 
have  endured  the  climate.  I am  sure,  however,  that  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  these  breeds  have  been  entirely 
unaccustomed  to  salt,  its  admixture  with  their  food  would 
infuse  new  life  and  vigour  into  them ; nothing  but  this,  I 
feel  convinced,  kept  up  my  own  supply  of  milk  and  pre- 
vented my  cow  from  becoming  emaciated  ; at  first  the  dose 
had  to  be  administered  by  force,  but  the  creature  not  only 
soon  became  accustomed  to  it,  but  would  run  after  me  for  a 
handful  of  salt,  like  a lap-dog  for  its  sugar. 

During  the  rainy  season  of  1870  the  Dinka  cattle  were 
decimated  by  various  plagues,  and  the  district  of  the  Lao  was 
especially  ravaged,  old  Shol  losing  some  thousand  of  her 
stock.  The  most  common  of  these  cattle  plagues  was  called 
Atyeng  by  the  Dinka,  showing  itself  by  open  wounds  like 
lance-cuts  in  the  hoofs;  sometimes  the  wounds  would  make 
their  appearance  on  the  tongue,  rendering  the  animal  in- 
capable of  grazing,  so  that  it  could  get  no  nourishment,  and 
sank  through  exhaustion.  Another  malady,  called  Abwotl,  to 
which  only  the  cows  are  subject,  consists  of  a swelling  which 
affects  the  uterus,  and  carries  them  off  in  a night.  A third, 
known  as  the  Odwaiigdwang,  appears  just  as  contagious,  though 
not  so  generally  fabil  as  the  two  former;  the  animals  refuse 
their  food  for  forty-eight  hours,  but,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, on  the  thii-d  day  commence  grazing  again. 

The  Khareef  of  1870  terminated  on  the  21st  of  September, 
no  rain  fulling  after  that  dale.  A heavy  fall  of  hail  occurred 
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on  the  2dth  of  August,  when  the  luvilstones  were  as  large  as 
clierri(*s;  this  was  the  only  time  tliat  I remember  seeing 
hail  within  the  tropics,  although  in  May  18G4,  when  I was 
on  the  Egy[)tian  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea,  just  to  the  north  of 
the  tropic  of  Cancer,  I witnessed  one  of  the  severest  hail- 
storms that  could  be  imagined. 

This  year’s  rainy  season  was  remarkable  for  tlte  violence 
of  the  separate  storms,  but  also  for  the  small  number  of 
decidedly  wet  days;  of  these  I counted  ten  in  July,  twelve 
in  August,  and  ten  in  September,  tlie  number  altogether 
corresponding  very  nearly  to  what  I had  recorded  in  the 
previous  year.  Nevertheless,  the  rainfall  was  so  great  that 
the  sorghum  in  all  the  low-lying  fields  rotted  in  the  ground  ; 
the  condition  of  the  crops,  however,  was  equally  bad  in  all 
places  where  the  soil,  although  rocky,  was  sloping,  and  threw 
oft'  the  water  too  rapidly,  for  between  the  intervals  of  rain 
the  heat  of  the  sun  was  so  overjKiwering  that  the  corn  was 
parched  up  through  being  drained  of  moisture. 

By  reference  to  a few  notes  that  I sjived  I find  that  the  4th 
of  October,  in  a meteorological  point  of  view,  was  an  imjxirtaut 
day,  as  being  the  date  on  which  the  wind  first  veered  round 
to  the  north-east.  1 cannot  speak  jiositively  as  to  the  date 
when  the  south  wind  had  first  set  in,  as  I was  absent  amongst 
the  Niam-niam  and  Monbnttoo  at  the  time;  but  my  impres- 
sion is  that  it  was  nut  far  from  the  same  time  as  in  the  year 
before,  viz.,  the  IGth  of  March ; thus  the  entire  period  during 
which  the  south-west  winds  had  been  prevalent  was  seven 
months.  But  although  the  north-east  wind  had  thus  com- 
menced on  the  4th  of  October,  there  was  no  perceptible  fall 
in  the  temperature  until  the  20th  of  November;  after  that 
the  thermometer  at  sunrise  stood  at  about  70°  Eahr. 

As  tho  flora  at  this  season  presented  little  with  which  1 
was  not  already  familiar,  my  time  was  spent  very  much 
under  the  same  routine  as  in  the  previous  autumn ; Icon- 
tinned  my  occupations  of  measuring  tho  natives,  studying 
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their  dialects,  collecting  insects,  preparing  skulls,  and  joining 
the  }ieople  in  chase  of  small  birds.  But,  all  along,  I did 
not  lose  sight  of  iny  projected  journey,  and  applied  all  the 
experience  I had  gained  so  that  I might  equip  mysOlf  for 
renewing  my  wanderings  with  the  best  advantage.  My 
health  was  by  no  means  impaired,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I 
had  gained  fresh  vigour  in  the  pure  air  of  the  southern 
highlands,  where  I had  undergone  more  fatigue  than  I could 
have  previously  trusted  myself  to  encounter ; I came  to  the 
resolution,  therefore,  that  I need  not  fear  to  accompany 
Ghattas’s  next  ex|>edition,  and  visit  the  central  portions  of 
the  Niam-niam  countries  that  were  still  unknown  to  mo. 
The  journey  was  specially  attractive  to  me  as  promising  to 
enable  me  to  complete  my  exploration  of  the  hydrographical 
system  of  the  Gazelle,  taking  me  as  it  would  to  the  middle 
sections  of  those  rivers,  which,  indeed,  I had  already  crossed, 
but  only  in  their  upper  and  their  lower  courses.  By  this 
means  I indulged  the  hope  that,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, I might  be  able  once  for  all  to  settle  the  details  of  this 
particular  district  of  the  Nile  territory,  and  so  to  make  one 
contribution  more  towards  building  up  the  true  theory  which 
may  solve  the  complicated  problem  of  Central  Africa. 

Being  desirous  of  making  some  exchanges  and  effecting 
some  purchases  to  complete  my  supplies,  I set  out  on  a tour 
to  Kurshook  AH’s  head  Seribs,  with  which  I was  already 
well  acquainted.  This  excursion  occupied  from  the  24th  of 
October  until  the  4th  of  November.  The  owner,  as  already 
mentioned,  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Egyptian  Government 
at  the  head  of  a body  of  troops ; but  before  reaching  the 
interior  he  had  succumbed  to  the  pestilential  climate  of  the 
Dinka,  and  had  been  succeeded  in  command  by  a Turkish 
Aga,  who  had  accompanied  him  as  lieutenant,  and  who, 
having  broken  up  his  camp  in  the  Dinka  country,  had 
turntsl  farther  to  the  west. 

Credit  had  been  opened  for  mo  in  all  the  establishments 
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of  the  Khartoomers,  and  not  only  were  the  magazines  of 
Kurshook  All’s  Seriba  amply  supplied  with  stores,  but 
Khalil,  the  controller,  received  me  hospitably  and  rendered 
me  all  possible  service,  so  that  I accomplished  my  business 
most  satisfactorily. 

Tlie  little  trip  gave  me  another  opportunity  of  twice 
crossing  the  Dyoor,  and  thus,  by  taking  fresh  measurements, 
of  adding  to  the  information  I had  already  gained  about  this 
important  river.  At  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  the 
atmosphere  was  at  a temperature  just  under  80°  Fahr.,  the 
temperature  of  the  water  was  just  over  1)0°. 

The  passage  over  was  effected  in  a ferry-boat  of  the  most 
wretched  description  ; it  was  composed  of  nothing  more  than 
a couple  of  hollow  stems  bound  together  by  ropes  and 
caulked  with  common  clay,  the  miserable  craft  demanding 
perpetual  vigilance  to  keep  it  afloat  at  all.  It  is  a striking 
proof  of  the  unconquerable  indolence  of  the  Nubians  that 
during  their  fifteen  years’  residence  in  the  land,  although 
they  are  beyond  a question  acquainted  with  the  art  of  ship- 
building, they  have  never  attempted  to  construct  an 
ordinary  boat  for  the  daily  passage  of  such  an  important 
river  as  this. 

The  aspect  of  the  vegetation  was  very  similar  to  that  of 
late  autumn  in  Europe.  Quite  recently  as  the  water  had 
left  the  steppes,  the  low  parts  of  them  were  already  begin- 
ning to  look  withered,  and  in  the  woods  the  trees  were 
rapidly  becoming  more  and  more  bare.  Amongst  smaller 
and  less  importiint  plants  I found  a considerable  number  of 
new  species,  which  either  had  previously  escaped  my  notice, 
or  which  probably  do  not  spring  up  until  after  the  receding 
of  the  waters. 

On  our  way  back  wo  were  entertained  in  the  little  yeriba 
Dyoor  Awet,  where  roasteil  elephant-foot  constituted  the 
speciality  of  the  repast. 

Before  we  reached  Aboo  Guroon’s  Seriba  a ludicrous 
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circumstance  occurred,  wliicli  wliile  it  brouglit  out  afresh 
tlie  evidence  of  the  dfistard  cowardice  of  my  Niam-iiiam 
interjircter  Gyahir,  wlio  had  made-  such  an  outcry  when 
wounded  in  tlie  arm  hy  the  A-Banga,  at  the  same  time 
exposed  me  to  the  risk  of  lo.sing  one  of  my  invaluable 
guns.  He  was  marching  along  in  the  rear  of  the  caravan 
when  a number  of  Dyoor  chanced  to  come  across  his 
path  ; mistaking  them  for  Dinka,  to  whom  they  bore  a 
very  decided  resemblance,  he  took  to  his  heels  and  made  his 
way  to  the  most  inaccessible  part  of  the  stej)pe,  where  he 
intended  to  remain  till  night  should  enable  him  to  escape 
unobserved.  Our  route  led  us  so  close  to  the  Dinka  terri- 
tory that  we  wore  aware  no  one  could  wander  half  a league 
away  without  being  in  imminent  peril  of  being  captured  ; it 
was,  therefore,  with  no  small  concern  that  on  our  arrival  we 
discovered  that  Gyahir  was  mis-iing.  We  could  only  con- 
jecture that  lie  had  lost  his  way.  Aboo  Guroon  at  once 
despatched  his  black  soldiers  in  all  directions,  but  they 
returned  at  night  without  having  discovered  the  least  clue  to 
the  whereabouts  of  the  wanderer.  Early  next  morning, 
to  the  general  surprise,  Gyabir  made  his  api>earance;  he 
acknowledged  that  he  had  heard  the  shouts  of  the  men  who 
were  making  the  search  for  him,  but  that  ho  could  not 
venture  to  quit  his  place  of  concealment,  because  ho  was 
thoroughly  aware  that  if  by  any  misadventure  he  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Dinka,  being  a Niam-niam,  he  could 
have  no  hope  of  finding  any  quarter. 

Whilst  here  I received  sad  news  of  my  friend  Slohammed. 
On  his  way  back  from  the  Meshera  to  Sabby  he  had  hoped 
by  taking  a short  cut  through  the  wilderness  to  avoid  all 
conflict  with  the  mamuding  parties  of  his  enemy  Shercefee ; 
but,  in  spite  of  all  his  precautions,  his  antagonist  had  gained 
information  of  his  movements,  and,  wtting  an  ambush  in  the 
forest,  made  a murderous  attack  ujtou  him.  The  assault  was 
far  more  sanguinary  in  its  results  than  that  of  the  jirevious 
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year.  As  usual  tlie  KluirUxuners  refused  to  fire  upon  tlieir 
coinjMitriots,  and  Molmiumcd  was  thus  entirely  deja-ndent 
for  his  proh'ction  u{Hjn  his  black  spearnien,  of  whom  several 
were  killed.  Mohammed’s  cousin,  who  had  brought  the 
stores  from  Khartoom,  fell  a victim  to  a gun-shot  quite  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fray,  and  Mohauimed  himself  rcwived 
so  many  sabre  cuts  about  his  face  and  head  that,  deluged 
in  blood,  he  was  left  on  the  ground  for  dead.  Shereefee’s 
Bongo  pursued  Mohammed’s  Bongo  in  all  directions,  and 
Mohammed’s  stores  all  became  the  spoil  of  Shereefee,  who 
did  not  as  before  scatter  the  beads  and  valuables  about  the 
ground,  but  ha<l  everything  conveyed  to  his  own  Seriba. 
The  booty  amounted  in  all  to  at  least  two  hundred  packages. 
Tlie  sliameless  marauder*  made  an  avowed  boast  of  his 
achiovement.s,  ostentatiously  displayed  his  ill-gotten  wealth 
to  all  around  him,  and  even  strutted  about  arrayed  in 
Mohammed’s  new  clothes. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  Mohammed  was  pickeil  up, 
a])parently  lifeless,  by  his  faithful  blacks  and  carried  to 
Sabby,  where  he  received  every  due  attention,  but  it  was 
some  weeks  before  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  write  an 
account  of  his  misfortunes,  which  ho  despatched  to  the 
friendly  Seribas,  sending  it  by  w itnesses  who  could  e.xplain 
the  true  condition  of  aflfairs. 

'riieso  events  naturally  e,\cited  the  utmost  indignation  in 
the  Seribas,  all  the  controllers  of  which  were  frienilly  and 
well-ilisposed  towards  Mohammed.  The  slave-traders,  on 
the  contrary,  who  had  settled  in  the  country,  and  all  their 
adherents,  took  the  part  of  Shereefee.  That  a Mussulman, 
on  a peaceful  journey,  should  be  the  subject  of  a premeditated 
attack  by  one  of  his  own  faith,  was  a circumstance  without 
a precedent  even  in  this  land  of  violence  and  club-law  ; but, 
what  most  provoked  my  own  anger  and  disgust  was  the  cwl 
indifference  with  which  tlu!  commander  of  the  Kgyptian 
trooi)s  (the  lieutenant  who  had  succeeded  Kurshook  Ali) 
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viewed  the  whole  affair.  Wlien  Mohammed  appeared  in 
camp  and  demanded  that  retributive  justice  should  be 
exacted  for  the  ill-treatment  and  lo.ss  that  he  had  sustained, 
the  commander  endeavoured  to  throw  doubts  upon  all  his 
statements,  and  did  not  hesitate,  in  spite  of  the  testimony  of 
all  the  witnesse.s,  to  shield  Shereefee,  by  whom,  no  doubt,  he 
had  been  previously  bribed.  Who  shall  say  what  order  or 
justice  is  to  be  expected  in  this  land  of  license,  when  even 
the  Government  oflicial,  sent  out  as  the  first  representative 
of  the  State  to  protect  and  administer  its  laws,  could  proceed 
to  such  a degree  of  avaricious  partiality  ? And  yet  the 
people  in  Khartoom  have  the  audacity  to  descant  upon  “ the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade  1 ” 

Aboo  Guroon,  with  whom  I sj)cnt  several  pleasant  days, 
was  busy  from  morning  to  night  in  his  preparations  for  the 
forthcoming  Niam-niam  campaign,  and  it  afforded  me  much 
amusement  to  watch  him  as  he  sorted  out  and  packed  his 
varied  store  of  ammunition.  Several  companies  had  com- 
bined for  the  expedition,  and  he  invited  me  to  remain  and 
start  with  him,  as  Ghattas’s  party,  to  which  I was  attached, 
would  not  follow  for  some  weeks  later. 

In  this  common  enterprise  Aboo  Guroon  had  a special 
interest  of  his  own,  having  but  a short  time  since  lost  one  of 
his  Seribas  in  the  Niam-niaru  land.  The  garrison  had  been 
massacred,  and  all  the  arms  and  ammunition  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  sons  of  Ezo,  who  having  got  possession  of 
the  weapons  turned  them  to  such  good  account  that  they 
inspired  the  Nubians  with  great  respect  for  their  military 
skill.  These  events  had  taken  jdace  to  the  west  of  my 
Niam-niam  route,  and  had  an  indirect  connection  with  the 
proceedings  taken  against  Mohammed  by  Mbeeoh,  who  had 
been  surprised  by  Aboo  Guroon’s  company  in  the  same  way 
ns  the  combined  companies  of  Ghattas  and  Aboo  Sammat. 
The  scene  of  war  had  merely  been  transferred  from  Mbeeoh’s 
territory’  to  that  of  the  sous  of  Tombo  and  Ezo. 
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Although  I Rliould  have  much  preferred  to  travel  in  com- 
pany with  Aboo  Guroon  rather  than  with  Ghaltas’s  agent, 
tliere  was  one  insuperable  impedim<>ut : my  baggage  was 
not  ready,  and  it  would  require  some  little  time  to  seleet 
the  articles  that  would  be  of  most  practical  use  to  me  as 
well  as  what  would  involve  me  in  the  smallest  outlay  for 
bearers.  I was  obliged,  therefore,  to  forego  Aboo  Guroon’s 
offer.  If  I had  joined  him  I should  have  escaped  the 
calamity  of  fire  from  which  I soon  afterwards  suffered  so 
severe  a loss,  but  perha[)s  only  to  share  a worse  fate,  for 
Aboo  Guroon  was  one  of  the  first  victims  of  an  eneraKe- 
ment  with  the  Niam-niam,  a very  few  days  after  ho 
set  out. 

Just  at  this  time  all  the  controllers  of  the  different  Seribas 
were  actively  engaged  in  preparing  for  their  combined  and 
extensive  ivory  expedition.  With  their  aggregated  forces 
they  hoped  to  subdue  the  refractory  chieftains  in  the  north, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  much  treachery  towards  the  Nubians: 
their  primary  proceedings  were  to  be  taken  against  Ndoruma, 
the  daring  son  of  Ezo. 

It  had  been  the  rapid  diminution  of  the  ivory  in  these 
districts  that  had  caused  the  Khartoomers  of  late  to  direct 
their  exjieditious  to  the  territories  of  the  powerful  kings  of 
the  south,  leaving  the  smaller  chieftains  with  a comparatively 
insiggiificant  interest  in  the  trafRc.  These  chieftains,  there- 
fore, did  all  in  their  power  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the 
Nubians,  and  endeavoured  by  foul  means,  instead  of  by  fair, 
to  obtain  a share  of  the  copper  which  they  coveted.  They 
commenced  a system  of  hostility  to  get  possession  of  the 
store  of  metal  which,  as  long  as  they  had  ivory  to  dispose  of, 
had  come  to  them  in  the  peaceful  way  of  commerce.  To 
the  dismay  of  the  Khartoomers,  the  natives  soon  showed 
that  they  were  quite  capable  of  putting  whatever  firearms 
they  captured  to  a formidable  use,  and  I shall  very  soon 
have  to  relate  how  completely  all  the  Niam-niam  expeditious 
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came  to  grief  in  consequent  of  tlie  vigorous  opposition  of 
the  natives. 

Meanwhile  I was  fully  occupied  by  my  preparation  for  the 
long  journey  before  me.  My  anticipations  wore  not  to  be 
realised.  Just  at  the  time  when  I was  rejoicing  that  my 
health  had  braved  all  the  perils  of  the  climate  and  my  good 
fortune  seemed  to  be  at  its  height,  I was  doomed  to  drink  of 
that  bitter  cup  of  disappointment  from  which  none  of  my 
predecessore  in  Central  Africa  have  been  exempt. 
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A day.  Failiiro  to  rescue  my  effects.  Burnt  SeriUi  1>y  night.  Com* 

fortloss  bed.  A wintry  UchiiihUng  the  Sorii»a.  Cmiso  of  the  fire. 

Idrcc8*8  apathy.  An  exceptionally  wet  day.  Bad  news  of  Nium*niam  ex- 
]Kvlition.  Measuring  distance  by  fxitsteps.  Start  to  the  Dyoor.  Kimlirs 
kind  reception.  A restricted  wardrobe.  Tern]  omturo  at  its  minintum. 
Corn  roquiailiona  of  Egyptian  troops.  Slave  trade  caxrried  on  by  soldiers. 
Suggeatioofl  for  improved  transport  Chinese  hand-barrows.  Defeat  of 
Khurtoomors  by  Ndoruma.  Nubians’  fear  of  bullets.  A lion  shot  Noc- 
tuninl  dUturhance.  MoasurcuicnU  of  the  river  Dyoor.  Hippopotamus 
hunt  Habits  of  hippopotamus.  Hippopotamus  fat  Nilewliips.  Recovery 
of  a manuscript.  Character  of  the  Nubians.  Nubian  superstitions.  Strife 
in  the  Egyptian  camp. 

The  description  which  has  already  been  given  of  the  large 
establishment  owned  by  the  firm  of  Ghattus,  where,  with  all 
my  provisions,  I was  now  awaiting  the  start  of  tlie  caravan, 
must  have  made  the  place  in  a large  degree  familiar  to  the 
rea<ler.  For  the  clearer  apprehension  of  the  event  I have  now 
lo  relate  it  may  be  advisable  to  repeat  tho  following  par- 
ticulars. The  colony  consisted  of  about  six  hundred  huts  and 
sheds,  which  were  built  almost  entirely  of  straw  and  bamboo. 
In  the  intervals  between  tho  huts  were  erected  the  large 
sun-screens  known  as  “ rokooba,”  which  were  made  of  tho 
same  materials ; and,  to  separate  allotment  from  allotment, 
there  were  long  lines  of  fences,  which  were  likewise  com- 
posed of  straw,  and  these  were  arranged  so  close  to  each 
other  that  they  scarcely  admitted  the  narrowest  of  passages, 
perhaps  but  a few  feet  across,  to  run  between  them.  Every- 
thing tliat  human  ingenuity  could  contrive  seemed  to  have 
been  done  to  insure  that,  with  the  cessation  of  the  rainy 
VOL.  II.  u 
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Boasoii  there  should  commence  a perioil  of  the  extremest 
peril,  and,  for  myself,  I can  avow  that  fear  of  fire  became 
my  bugbear  by  day  and  my  terror  by  night.  In  spite  of  my 
remonstrances  I saw  the  crowding  together  of  the  huts  con- 
tinually become  more  and  more  dense,  and  the  enclosure 
packed  full  to  the  utmost  limits  of  its  capacity.  It  became 
a manifest  impossibility  in  the  case  of  the  occurrence  of  fire, 
on  however  small  a scale,  to  prevent  it  spreading  into  such 
a conflagration  that  the  safety  of  the  wliole  establishment 
must  be  imperilled.  The  material  of  the  structures,  dried 
in  the  tropical  heat,  would  accelerate  and  insure  the  devas- 
tation that  must  necessarily  ensue. 

The  catastrophe,  which  I had  dreaded  with  such  ominous 
apprehension,  befell  us  at  midday  on  the  1st  of  December. 

Tliis  most  disastrous  day  of  my  life  had  opened  in  the 
accustomed  carrying  out  of  its  routine.  I had  been  engaged 
all  the  morning  with  my  conespondence  and  in  arranging 
the  notes  of  the  various  occurrences  that  had  transpired  since 
the  despatch  of  my  previous  budget.  I hatl  partaken  of  my 
frugal  midday  meal,  and  was  just  on  the  point  of  resuming 
my  wrriting,  when  all  at  once  I caught  the  sound  of  the 
excited  Bongo  shrieking  out  “ poddu,  poddu  ’’  (fire,  fire !) 
Long,  how  long  none  can  tell,  will  the  memory  of  this  burst 
of  alarm  haunt  my  ear.  It  makes  me  shudder  even  now. 
Eager  to  know  the  truth,  and  to  ascertain  how  far  the  ill- 
omened  apparition  of  misfortune  had  already  spread,  I 
rushed  to  the  doorway  of  my  hut,  and  beheld  that  the 
devouring  element  was  doing  its  work  at  a distance  of  only 
three  huts  from  my  own ; the  flame  was  rising  fiercely  from 
the  top  of  a hut ; there  was  no  room  for  hope ; just  at  that 
time  of  day  the  north-east  wind  always  blew  with  its  greatest 
violence,  and  it  was  only  too  plain  that  the  direction  of  the 
gale  was  bringing  the  fire  straight  towards  my  residence. 
The  space  of  a few  minutes  was  all  that  remained  for  me  to 
rescue  what  I could. 
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Without  an  instant’s  delay,  my  people  flocked  to  the  scene 
of  the  alarm.  Without  stopping  to  discuss  what  was ‘most 
prudent  or  to  consider  what  was  most  valuable,  they  laid 
hold  upon  anything  that  came  to  hand.  The  negro-hoys 
took  particulai-  care  of  all  the  stufls,  and  of  their  own  clothes 
as  being  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  their  estimation,  and 
by  their  means  all  my  bedding  and  two  of  my  leatliern  port- 
manteaus were  carried  safely  out  of  the  Seriba.  I myself 
flung  my  manuscript  into  a great  chest  which  liad  already 
been  provided  against  any  accident  of  the  sort,  but  my  care 
was  of  no  avail.  My  servants  succeeded  in  hastily  conveying 
five  of  my  largest  boxes  and  two  cases  to  the  open  si>aco  of  the 
Seriba  where  the  direction  of  the  wind  made  us  presume 
they  would  be  out  of  danger ; but  we  only  too  soon  learnt 
our  mistake ; the  wind  chopped  and  veered  about,  and  the 
hot  blasts  fannetl  the  flames  in  every  direction  till  there  was 
hardly  a place  to  stand,  and  it  was  hopeless  to  reckon  upon 
any  more  salvage.  A prompt  retreat  became  absolutely 
necessary ; great  masses  of  burning  straw  began  to  fall  in 
every  quarter,  and  the  high  fences  of  straw  left  but  narrow 
avenues  by  which  we  could  escape.  The  flames  sometimes 
seemed  to  rise  to  a height  of  a hundred  feet  above  the  com- 
bustible structures  of  dry  grass,  and  then  all  at  once  they 
would  descend,  but  only  to  lick  with  destructive  fury  some 
adjacent  spot,  while  a perpetual  shower  of  hot  sparks  glared 
again  in  the  roaring  air.  The  crowds,  as  they  rushed  away 
before  the  advancing  flames,  were  like  a swarm  of  flies 
buzzing  aroimd  a lighted  torch.  I cast  a look  towards  the 
remnant  of  my  property  which  we  had  thought  «’e  had 
rescued,  and  to  my  horror  I perceived  that  the  chests 
were  enveloped  in  smoke,  and  immediately  afterwards  were 
encircled  by  the  flames.  It  was  a moment  of  despair. 
How  my  heart  sank  at  the  sight  none  can  imagine,  for 
those  chests  contained  all  my  manuscripts,  journals,  and 
records,  in  comparison  with  which  the  loss  of  all  the  effects 
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in  my  hut  appeared  utterly  insignificant,  though  they  were 
the  burdens  of  a hundred  bearers.  Regardless  of  the  shower 
of  sparks,  wliicli  singed  off  my  very  hair,  I made  a frantic 
riisli  forwards,  the  dogs,  with  their  feet  all  scorched,  howling 
at  my  side,  and  breatlilessly  stopped  under  a tree,  where  I 
found  a shelter  alike  from  the  raging  of  the  ardent  flame 
and  from  the  noonday  glare.  In  the  confusion  of  tlie  flight 
I had  been  unable  to  get  my  hat,  and  was  t bus  fully  exposed 
to  the  midday  heat. 

Below  us  from  amidst  the  crackling  waves  of  fire  came 
the  crashing  noise  of  the  roofs  as  they  collapsed,  and  ever 
and  again  there  broke  forth  the  louder  report  caused  by  the 
explosion  of  our  ammunition,  and  many  a loaded  gun  tliat 
liad  been  left  behind  discharged  itself  and  exposed  the  fugi- 
tives to  a new  and  random  danger.  The  Nubians  behaved 
themselves  with  a strange  composure,  not  to  say  indifference ; 
the  majority  had  little  or  nothing  to  lose,  yet  many  an 
account-book  must  have  perished  in  the  flames,  so  that  not  a 
few  of  them  hoped  to  turn  the  disaster  to  a profitable  ac- 
count The  priests,  however,  were  not  quite  so  unmoved ; 
they  stood  before  their  doors  and  howled  out  the  shrieking 
formula,*  of  their  incantations,  by  which  they  pretended  to 
control  the  course  of  the  raging  fire.  It  was  very  remarkable 
that  the  spot  where  a Faki  had  been  burieil,  and  which  was 
marked  with  a white  banner  to  distinguish  it  as  a place  for 
prayer,  was  spared  from  the  general  conflagration,  although 
it  was  within  a few  yards  of  where  my  burnt  chests  had  been 
laid.  The  departed  Faki  was  now  as  good  as  a canonised 
saint,  and  had  proved  himself  a genuine  sheikh. 

The  entire  Seriba  by  this  time  was  wrapped  in  flames, 
which  seemed  still  to  spread  in  every  quarter.  The  wind,  as 
it  rose,  carried  away  with  it  whole  bundles  of  smouldering 
straw,  which  it  soon  funned  itito  lire  amidst  the  huts  that 
wore  scattered  round  on  the  exterior  of  the  palisade. 

Very  dry  at  this  season,  the  stepi)e  liad  hitherto  been 
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preservetl,  bocanso  tbo  liarvest  was  not  yet  complete,  and  it 
was  not  very  Ion"  before  this  too  was  caught  by  the  raging 
fire,  and  even  the  old  trees  around  did  not  escape,  so  that  it 
seemed  almost  as  if  the  whole  district  were  being  submerged 
in  a sea  of  flame.  Half  an  hour  had  completed  tlio  great 
work  of  devastation.  After  that  period  it  was  possible  to 
make  a dasli  between  tlie  charred  posts  of  the  huts,  but  only 
for  a few  moments,  so  intense  was  the  heat  of  the  gi'ound 
and  so  overpowering  tlie  glowing  atmosphere  tliat  pervaded 
the  scene  of  destruction.  A crowd  of  people  kept  on  bringing 
vessels  of  water  to  try  and  extinguish  the  flames  before  they 
had  totally  destroyed  the  clay  “googahs”  which  held  the 
sole  supply  of  corn. 

After  a while  I succeeded  in  getting  to  my  garden,  which, 
k-reft  of  the  greater  part  of  its  recently-constructed  hedge 
of  bumkx),  presented  a truly  melancholy  aspect.  As  the 
sun  sa)ik  low  we  b(*gan  to  make  a search  for  anything  that 
might  have  been  spared  amidst  the  still  glowing  embers  of 
the  huts.  I had  saved  little  beyond  my  life.  I had  lost  all 
my  clothes,  my  guns,  and  the  best  part  of  my  instruments. 
I was  without  tea  and  without  quinine.  As  I stood  gazing 
upon  the  piles  of  ashes  I could  not  help  reckoning  up  the 
accumulation  of  my  labours  which  had  there,  beneath  them 
all,  k’en  buried  in  this  hapless  destiny.  All  my  preparations 
for  the  projected  expedition  to  the  Niam-niam ; all  the 
produce  of  my  recent  journey  ; all  the  entomological  collec- 
tion that  I had  made  with  such  constant  interest ; all  the 
examples  of  native  industry  which  I had  procured  by  so 
much  cure ; all  my  registers  of  meteorological  events  which 
had  been  kept  day  by  day  and  without  interruption  ever 
since  my  first  diiparture  from  Suakin,  and  in  which  1 had 
inscribed  some  7000  barometrical  observations;  all  my 
journals,  with  their  detailed  narrative  of  the  transactions  of 
825  days;  all  my  elaborate  measurements  of  the  bodies  of 
the  natives,  which  I had  been  at  so  much  pains  and  expense 
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to  induce  them  to  permit ; all  my  vocabularies,  which  it  had 
been  so  tedious  a business  to  compile;  everything,  in  the 
course  of  a single  hour ; ever3rthing  was  gone,  the  plunder  of 
the  flames.  It  had  been  for  the  sake  of  better  protection,  as 
I thought,  that  I had  resolved  not  to  part  with  my  journals, 
and  had  kept  my  collection  of  insects  in  my  own  possession ; 
I had  been  afraid  of  any  misadventure  befalling  them ; but 
now  they  might  just  as  well  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Nile. 

There  1 sat  amongst  my  tobacco-shrubs  upon  my  stock  of 
bedding  that  had  been  rescued  from  the  flames ; but  I fear 
that  I could  not  boast  of  overmuch  of  the  spirit  of  resigna- 
tion. The  entire  remnant  of  my  property  was  soon  reckoned 
up ; it  consisted  of  a couple  of  chests,  my  three  barometers, 
an  azimuth-compass,  and  the  ironwork  which  survived  from 
the  different  productions  of  the  Niam-niam  and  Monbuttoo. 

Evening  drew  on:  just  as  usual,  the  cow  with  her  calf 
came  and  provided  me  with  two  glasses  of  milk.  I bad  a yam 
or  two,  a picking  from  the  inside  of  a half-burnt  tuber,  a 
morsel  from  a similarly  half-burnt  lump  of  pickled  meat, 
and  I had  come  to  the  end  of  my  slender  stock  of  provisions. 
My  dogs  kept  up  a continual  howling;  their  sufferings  from 
their  burnt  feet  must  have  been  excessive,  and  they  whined 
in  concert  with  the  general  desolation.  The  servants, 
however,  were  as  calm  and  undisturbed  as  usual.  Neither  the 
Nubians  nor  the  negroes  seemed  to  be  much  concerned ; and 
why  should  they  ? They  had  just  nothing  to  lose. 

I looked  around  and  counted  up  my  party.  It  consisted 
of  seven  bipeds  and  seven  quadrupeds ; the  same  number  of 
each,  and  each  of  about  the  same  sensibility. 

When  the  darkness  of  night  had  really  set  in,  the  region 
of  the  Seriba  had  all  the  aspect  of  an  active  colliery.  The 
venerable  fig-tree  in  front  of  the  main  entrance  was  still 
flaring  away,  and  the  palisade  was  yet  burning,  apparently 
shutting  in  the  scene  of  ruin  with  a garland  of  light.-  It  was 
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a ghastly  illumination.  To  the  Nubians  the  spectacle  was 
not  altogether  a novelty.  The  sight  of  a negro  village  in 
flames  was  to  them  familiar  enough ; but  now  the  tables  were 
turned,  and  they  had  to  learn  for  themselves  what  it  is  to  be 
hungry  and  destitute  of  every  prospeet  of  supply.  Such 
were  the  conditions  under  which  that  night  we  had  to  seek 
our  rest. 

Hardly  anything  could  be  more  impressive  than  the  scene 
that  revealed  itself  on  the  following  morning.  Not  merely 
the  places  where  the  tire  had  raged,  but  the  regions  around 
were  strewn  with  a thick  layer  of  ashes;  the  steppes  and 
sorghuin-iields  wore  whitened  with  them.  It  would  be  easy 
to  have  imagined  that  the  glowing  green  of  the  tropics  had 
for  a time  retreated,  and  allowed  itself  to  be  replaced  by  a 
gloomy  and  wintry  vegetation  transported  from  tbe  arctic 
zone.  Almost  as  white  as  snow  were  the  layers  of  ashes  that 
had  settled  on  the  sorghum-tields,  only  broken  by  the  heaps 
of  half-burnt  clods  that  rose  like  hillocks  of  turf  upon  a 
moor.  The  smoke  still  lingered  on  the  ground,  and  veiled 
the  general  scene ; the  trees  seemed  to  stretch  out  their  dry 
bare  arms  to  heaven,  and  helped  to  complete  the  resemblance 
to  the  winterly  aspect  of  the  frozen  world. 

It  was  a pitiful  sight  to  watch  the  brown  and  swarthy 
figures  of  the  negroes,  wrapped  in  their  brown  and  swarthy 
rags,  run  hither  and  thither  amongst  the  still  smouldering 
ruins;  and  the  wretchedness  of  the  view  was  not  a little 
aggravated  by  the  bloated  carcases  of  half-roasted  donkeys 
and  sheep  that  lay  scattered  about  in  various  parts.  Troops 
of  women  were  bustling  about  and  carrying  water-vessels  of 
every  sort,  eager  in  their  endeavours  to  put  out  the  lurking 
fire  that  was  threatening  the  corn-magazines  that  hitherto 
had  escaped.  These  clay-built  reservoirs  of  corn  were  the 
only  memorials  that  seemed  to  survive  the  devastation. 
Blackened  indeed  by  the  smoke,  the  “ googahs  ” were  still 
erect.  Varying  in  height  from  five  feet  to  seven,  they  were 
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liardiy  ever  wanting  in  tlie  homes  either  of  the  Dyoor  or  . 
Dinka : and  now  as  they  stood  surmounting  the  other- 
wise universal  debris,  their  very  numbers  made  them  con- 
spicuous, and,  forming  a fantastic  feature  in  the  scene,  gave 
their  testimony  as  to  what  Ijad  been  the  crowded  proximity 
of  hut  to  hut. 

Hurrying  up  from  the  surrounding  country,  the  natives 
flocked  to  search  for  beads  amidst  the  ruins,  although  every 
bead  must  necessarily  have  been  spoilt.  Others  of  them, 
with  a better  purpose,  set  to  work  to  construct  sheds  of 
straw  for  the  shelter  of  the  houseless. 

The  next  day  was  opened  with  a general  effort  to  restore 
the  buildings  of  the  Seriba.  Hundreds  of  Bongo,  Dyoor, 
and  Dinka  brought  the  necessary  wood,  straw,  and  bamboos, 
and  proceeded  to  construct  their  new  huts  with  much  dex- 
terity : on  an  average,  six  men  would  completely  finish  a 
hut  twenty  feet  in  diameh^r  in  a couple  of  days. 

No  common  sense  had  been  learnt  through  the  late 
calamity,  for  not  only  was  the  Seriba  erected  on  the  self- 
same spot,  but  in  the  selfsame  manner  as  before.  The  fear 
of  being  assassinated  by  the  Dinka  was  assigned  as  the 
reason  for  refusing  to  follow  the  example  of  Khalil,  the  con- 
troller of  Kurshook  Ali’s  Seriba,  who,  in  rebuilding  his 
establishment,  had  insisted  upon  placing  the  Vokeel’s  resi- 
dence and  the  magazines  alone  within  the  palisade,  leaving 
the  soldiers’  huts  in  detached  groups  outside.  In  vain,  day 
after  day,  did  I repeat  my  warning  of  the  danger  they  were 
inviting  of  the  repetition  of  a similar  misfortune  ; but  all  my 
exhortations  to  care  and  prudence  were  utterly  wasted  ; the 
jx“ople  were  obstinate,  and  1 could  not  help  passing  many  a 
sleepless  night  in  continual  dread  of  a second  catastrophe 
that  I was  aware  I was  powerless  to  avert. 

The  cau.se  of  the  fire,  when  subsequently  discovered,  did 
not  give  me  tlie  least  surjirise.  One  of  Ghattas’s  soldiers 
had  been  quarrelling  w ith  his  slave,  having  aecu,s«Hl  her  of 
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unfaitbfulneas ; and  in  order  to  frighten  her,  and  extort  a 
confession  of  her  guilt,  he  had  discharged  a gun  into  the 
interior  of  his  hut.  I afterwards  remembered  hearing  the 
report ; as  gunshots,  however,  were  far  from  uncommon,  I 
paid  no  particular  attentiou  to  the  circumstance : but  the 
smouldering  paper-cartridge  had  lodged  in  the  straw-roof, 
and  ten  minutes  later  the  hut  was  in  flames.  Altliough  the 
origin  of  the  fire  was  thus  easily  explained,  the  Mohammedan 
fatalists  never  swerved  from  their  belief  that  the  misfortune 
was  unavoidable,  and  was  ordained  by  the  decree  of  destiny. 

All  my  reproaches  failed  to  reach  the  real  offender,  who 
immediately  after  the  fire  quitted  the  scene  of  the  disaster 
he  had  brought  about.  But,  in  my  opinion,  Idrees,  the  con- 
troller, was  himself  primarily  responsible  for  all  the  trouble. 
Ho  allowed  a senseless  firing  to  bo  carried  on  inside  the 
Seriba,  not  only  at  every  new  moon,  but  on  a hundred  other 
occasions,  and  I was  in  a perpetual  state  of  vexation  aud 
anger  whenever  I saw  the  lighted  wads  flying  about  amongst 
the  dry  straw-roofs : then,  again,  he  allowed  each  person  to 
increase  the  number  of  his  huts,  rokoobas,  and  hedges,  just 
as  he  liked,  until  the  appearance  of  the  Seriba  was  that  of 
an  inexplicable  maze.  In  his  capacity  of  Vokeel  it  was 
undoubtedly  his  place  to  allot  a proper  space  to  each  indivi- 
dual ; but  so  far  from  seeing  that  this  was  legitimately  done, 
he  himself  did  his  utmost  to  increase  the  complication  of 
buildings,  and  had  erected  a huge  rokooba  for  his  horse  just 
in  front  of  my  hut ; it  was  tin's  very  rokooba  that  had  been 
the  means  of  communicating  the  flames  to  the  chests  con- 
taining my  manuscripts,  as  they  stood  on  a portion  of  what, 
previously  to  its  erection,  had  been  a wide  open  space. 

By  the  11th  of  December  some  newly-built  huts  were  at 
my  disposal,  a place  of  security  on  that  day  proving  doubly 
welcome,  as  a heavy  storm  of  rain  came  on  about  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  lasting  for  quite  half  an  hour.  This 
exceptional  storm  rose  from  the  south-east,  veered  round  to  the 
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soiitli,  and  finally  passed  away  towards  tlic  south-west  The 
entire  day  remained  cold  and  dull,  with  slight  showers  falling 
at  intervals.  For  the  first  time  the  temperature  fell  to 
6.3°  Fahr.,  having  previously  varied  between  75°  and  80°. 
The  eoldest  season  of  the  year  now  set  in,  and  lasted  for  a 
couple  of  months ; during  this  time  the  thermometer  in  the 
early  morning  was  comparafively  low,  and  the  barometer 
varied  much  more  continually  than  in  the  height  of  the 
rainy  season. 

Bad  news  flies  apace,  and  following  close  upon  the 
destruction  of  the  Seriba  came  the  intelligence  of  the  total 
defeat  of  that  first  detachment  of  the  Niam-niam  expedition 
that  had  been  desjmtdied  to  the  south  ; besides  a number  of 
native  bearers,  150  Mohammedans  were  reported  to  have 
lost  their  lives. 

The  immediate  effect  of  these  disastrous  tidings  was  to 
make  me  know  that  all  hope  of  extending  my  wanderings 
in  that  direction  must  finally  be  abandoned.  Bitter  as  had 
been  the  misfortune  that  hod  befallen  me,  it  would  not  of 
itself  have  deterretl  me  from  my  project  of  a second  Niam- 
niam  journey,  but,  now  that  Aboo  Guroon  was  killed,  there 
was  no  one  who  could  provide  me  afresh  with  such  articles 
as  I had  lost,  I possessed  neither  boots  nor  shoes,  guns  nor 
ammunition,  paper  nor  instruments,  and  even  my  watches, 
which  were  so  essential  to  me,  were  gone ; what  use  then 
to  think  any  further  of  a journey  to  unknown  countries 
under  such  circumstances  as  these  ? Convinced  of  the 
vanity  of  any  attempt  to  proceed,  I was  therefore  obliged, 
with  a heavy  heart,  to  turn  my  thoughts  towards  Euro|>e ; 
no  succours  could  reach  me  for  more  than  a year,  and  even 
then  my  great  distance  from  Egypt  made  their  safe  arrival 
more  than  doubtful. 

Still  more  than  six  months  remained  before  the  trading- 
boats  would  start  on  their  return  journey  down  the  Nile  ; 
1 felt  bound  to  employ  this  time  to  the  best  of  my  jxjwers. 
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and  I was  not  long  left  to  make  up  my  mind  as  to  what  I 
would  do.  Amongst  the  few  of  my  effects  that  were  snatched 
from  the  flames  I discovered  ink,  together  with  materials  for 
writing  and  drawing;  and  the  sight  of  some  sketches  that 
had  accidentally  been  rescued  with  my  bedding  first  roused 
me  from  my  feelings  of  total  despair,  and  told  me  that  1 
must  once  again  begin  to  collect  and  investigate,  and  pre- 
serve my  observations  by  means  of  pen  and  pencil.  Neces- 
sarily somewhat  depressed  in  spirits  I once  again  turne<l 
to  us  many  of  my  former  pursuits  as  1 could,  although  1 felt 
the  increasing  pressure  of  poverty  and  hardship,  and  was  as 
dependent  as  a beggar  upon  the  hospitality  of  the  Nubians, 
many  of  whom  viewed  my  presence  in  the  country  with 
suspicion  and  distrust  My  present  discomfort  was  still 
further  aggravated  by  its  contrast  with  the  comjxirativo  ease 
and  abundance  which  the  arrival  of  my  European  stores  had 
latterly  afforded  me. 

1 came  to  the  resolution  of  quitting  the  scene  of  my 
disaster,  aud,  accompanied  by  my  servants,  determined  to 
withdraw  to  Kurshook  AH’s*  Seriba  beyond  the  Eyoor, 
where  I knew  that  Khalil,  the  kind-hearted  controller, 
would  render  me  what  relief  he  could  under  my  present 
urgent  necessities,  although  the  amenities  of  life  to  which 
the  Nubians  had  any  pretension  were  very  few.  Accordingly 
on  the  16th  of  December,  followed  by  a small  herd  of  cows, 
I turned  my  back  upon  the  Seriba  that  had  arisen  from  the 
ashes  of  its  predecessor,  and  started  by  a new  and  more 
southerly  route  for  my  intended  quarters. 

For  nearly  three  years  my  watches  had  gone  with 
remarkable  accuracy,  they  were  ordinary  Geneva  ancres 
perfectionnSes,  having  cost  about  twenty-five  thalers  a-piece ; 
their  loss  was  quite  irreparable,  for  the  Nubians  have  no 


• The  Turkisli  imiuo  is  properly  pronounooil  Kubdiook  Aly,  but  I give  tbe 
words  as  I believe  they  arc  more  generally  written. 
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otlier  means  of  computing  time  than  upon  the  great  dial  of 
the  firmament,*  whicli  requires  no  winding  up,  and  tliey  tell 
the  hour  of  the  day  hy  simply  observing  the  position  of  the 
sun  in  the  heavens.  The  only  resource  left  to  me  for  esti- 
mating the  distance  that  I travelled  was  to  count  my  stejis, 
and  in  my  desiondency  over  my  losses  I found  a kind  of 
melancholy  satisfaction  in  the  performance  of  this  mono- 
tonous task,  which  probably  had  never  fallen  lofore  to  the 
lot  of  any  otlier  African  traveller.  My  patience,  however, 
was,  as  it  were,  an  anchor  of  safety  that  I threw  out  after  my 
calamity : I seemed  to  myself  like  a ship,  which,  though 
seaworthy  in  itself,  has  thrown  overboard  its  cargo  as  the 
only  hope  of  getting  into  port.  An  enthusiast  I set  out, 
enraptured  with  nature  in  her  wildest  aspect,  and  an  enthu- 
siast should  I have  remained,  had  not  the  fire  clipped  my 
wings ; but  now,  helpless  on  the  inhospitable  soil  of  Africa, 
I could  not  but  bo  conscious  how  powerless  I was  to  contend 
with  the  many  obstacles,  both  physical  and  material,  that 
beset  my  jiath;  but  in  the  place  of  enthusiasm,  patience, 
that  overcomes  all  misfortune,  came  to  my  aid,  did  me  good 
service,  and  kept  me  from  sinking. 

I must  confess  that  the  first  few  days’  journey  threatened 
to  exhaust  what  spirit  still  remained  to  me,  but  by  degrees 
my  equanimity  was  restored,  and  persevering  in  my  design 
I soon  became  accustomed  to  a practice  to  which  I owe  some 
of  the  most  reliable  results  of  the  survey  of  my  route.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  method  of  counting  my  steps  I suceeetled 
in  attaining  very  considerable  accuracy  in  the  relative  dis- 
tances noted  on  the  map,  although  very  probably  I may 
have  been  unable  to  avoid  an  error  of  from  5 to  8 per  cent, 
in  the  absolute  distances  themselves ; of  course,  my  steps 
were  not  so  perfectly  uniform  in  length  as  the  divisions  of  a 

• The  negro  raeos  of  Central  Africa  also,  witliout  any  notion  of  hours  as 
a ilivisioii  of  time,  are  ahh'  to  imlieatc  the  time  of  day  by  tho  same  method, 
wliich  for  the  equinoctial  regions  may  Ik)  coasirlercd  quite  practical. 
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measuring  rod ; but,  after  all,  the  footsteps  of  a man  are 
a much  more  accurate  standard  of  measurement  than  those 
of  a beast ; the  camel,  for  instance,  as  is  well  known,  when  it 
is  urged  to  greater  speed  does  not  increase  the  number  of  its 
steps,  but  only  increases  their  length  ; whilst  the  paces  of  a 
man,  at  whatever  rate  he  may  walk,  do  not  vary  much  from 
an  average  length.  Anyone  may  easily  put  this  matter  to 
the  test  for  himself  by  measuring  the  distance  between  his 
footprints  on  the  moist  side  of  a river,  and  he  will  find  that 
no  increase  nor  diminution  in  his  rate  of  progress  will  make 
a very  material  differeuce  in  their  successive  distances.  My 
own  paces  varied,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  roads,  from 
two  feet  to  two  feet  four  inches  in  length,  and  my  method 
of  computation  is  readily  described.  I first  counted  hundreds, 
telling  oflF  each  separate  hundred  on  my  fingers ; when  I 
had  reache<l  five  hundred  I made  a stroke  in  my  note-book, 
and  on  reaching  another  five  hundred  I made  a reverse 
stroke  upon  the  one  already  made,  thus  forming  a cross,  so 
that  every  registry  of  a cross  betokened  a thousand  paces ; 
all  beyond  five  hundred  were  carried  on  towards  the  next 
stroke,  and  between  the  various  strokes  and  crosses  I inserted 
abbreviated  symbols,  as  notes  about  the  condition  and 
direction  of  the  road;  thus  I was  prevented  from  either 
over  or  under  estimating  the  number  of  my  steps,  aud  at  the 
close  of  each  day’s  march  was  able  at  my  leisure  to  sum  up 
all  the  entries  and  duly  record  the  result  in  my  diary.  In 
the  six  months  that  elapsed  before  my  embarkation  at  the 
Meshera  I had  in  this  way  taken  account  of  a milUon  and  a 
quarter  of  my  footsteps. 

The  route  which  I had  taken  towards  the  Dyoor  led 
through  Dubor  and  Dangah.  On  the  16th  of  December 
the  Molmul  was  still  full  of  water,  but  had  no  longer  any 
perceptible  current;  the  brook  passed  along  a considerable, 
though  gradual  depression,  the  rising  ground  about  Dubor 
being  visible  for  a long  distance  to  the  west.  All  the  pools 
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and  ponds  by  the  wayside  were  now  completely  dry ; a couple 
of  swamps  were  all  that  remained  of  the  affluent  to  which  the 
copious  brook  near  Okale,*  with  its  surrounding  groves  of 
wine-palms,  owes  its  existence.  The  Nyedokoo  was  reduced 
to  half  its  former  dimensions,  and  was  now  but  fifteen  feet 
wide  and  three  deep,  although  the  current  was  still  strong. 

Before  its  union  with  the  Dyoor,  the  Nyedokoo  receives 
a considerable  increase  in  its  waters  from  the  left,  and  on 
our  way  north-west  from  Dangah  we  had  to  cross  two  small 
brooks,  both  flowing  into  the  Dyoor;  the  larger  of  these  was 
called  the  Kullukungoo.  We  made  a short  halt  in  a little 
Seriba  belonging  to  Agahd’s  company,  and  then  began  to 
descend  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Dyoor,  which 
might  bo  described  as  a steep  wall  of  rock  eighty  feet  in 
height.  We  marched  for  a distance  of  four  miles  through  a 
lovely  wood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  were  greatly 
diverted  by  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  hippopotamuses 
that  frequented  this  part  of  the  stream. 

I had  the  kinde.st  of  receptions  from  my  old  friend  Khalil, 
who  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  make  my  visit  enjoyable, 
and  showed  great  sympathy  with  me  in  my  misfortunes. 
His  magazines  were  plentifully  stored  with  stuffs  and  ammu- 
nition, and,  as  1 had  unlimited  credit  with  him,  be  was  able 
to  supply  me  with  some  of  the  articles  that  were  more 
immediately  necessary,  In  the  Seriba  1 found  some  jKmple 
who  understood  something  of  the  art  of  tailoring,  and  with 
their  help  1 set  to  work,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  make 
good  the  defects  of  my  wardrobe.  By  taking  to  pieces  the 
few  garments  that  remained  to  me  and  using  the  fragments 
for  patterns,  I managed  to  procure  some  new  clothes,  all  of 
which  I cut  out  myself.  In  none  of  the  Scribas  was  there  a 
single  piece  of  linen  or  of  any  durable  material,  and  I could 
obtain  nothing  stronger  than  their  thin  calico,  which,  however 
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well  it  might  do  for  tlie  costume  of  the  effomiimtc  Arabs, 
was  hardly  adapted  for  tlio  pursuits  of  a Iiimter  and  botanist 
who  spent  all  liis  days  in  thorny  thickets.  But  a still  more 
serious  inconvenience  was  the  want  of  any  proper  protection 
for  my  feet,  and  I could  not  at  all  get  accustomed  to  wear- 
ing the  light  slippers  of  the  Turks.  The  loss,  too,  of  my  hat 
was  irreparable,  but  I contrived  a sort  of  substitute  by 
pasting  together  some  thick  cartridge-paper  and  sewing 
some  white  stuff  over  the  whole  ; this  liat  possessed  consider- 
able durability,  and  in  lightness  was  all  that  I could  desire. 
In  8[)ito  of  the  jx»verty  of  my  wardrobe  I was  rejoiced  to 
find  that  in  cleanliness  at  least  it  was  a match  for  that  of  the 
Khartoomers,  who  attach  great  imjx)rtance  to  their  washing- 
garments  being  of  a spotless  whiteness.  The  superiors 
amongst  them,  such  ns  the  Vokeels  and  the  agents  of  the 
trading  firms,  even  in  these  remote  districts,  not  unfrequently 
appear  in  Oriental  costume  as  gorgeous  as  though  they  were 
parading  tlie  streets  of  Khartoom;  they  all  possess  cloth 
clothes  made  in  the  Egyptian  Mamelook  fashion,  and  these 
are  donned  on  special  occasions,  as,  for  instance,  whenever 
they  pay  formal  visits  to  their  neighbours.  For  my  own 
part  I could  never  consent  to  array  myself  in  an  Oriental 
costume,  knowing  that  the  most  meagre  garb  of  European 
cut  commands  far  higher  respect  throughout  the  domains  of 
the  Egyptian  Viceroy  than  all  the  most  brilliant  and  elabo- 
rate uniforms  of  the  East.  The  adoption  of  the  European 
style  of  dress  in  Egypt  itself  has  been  remarkably  rapid, 
and  between  the  years  18G3  and  1871  I noticed  a very  con- 
spicuous alteration  in  this  respect,  although  unfortunately 
the  advance  was  limited  to  tins  external  aspect. 

The  25th  of  December  was  the  coldest  day  that  I expe- 
rienced during  my  residence  in  the  interior.  Half  an  hour 
before  sunrise  the  thermometer  registered  60°  Fahrenheit, 
whilst  on  the  two  preceding  mornings  at  the  same  hour  it 
had  stoo<l  at  about  62°  Fahrenheit ; but  it  never  afterwards 
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fell  80  low  again,  and  notwithstanding  the  coldness  of  the 
mornings  the  temperature  at  midday  rose  regularly  above 
85°  Fahrenheit,  and  on  the  28th  tlie  thermometer  out  of 
doors  and  exposed  to  a north  wind  registered  510°  Fahrenheit 
‘ in  the  shade,  whilst  inside  the  huts  it  rose  no  higlier  than 
88°  Fahrenheit.  The  uniformity  of  the  temperatuie  through- 
out the  year  is  a remarkable  peculiarity  of  these  far  inland 
districts,  which  in  winter-time  are  neither  subject  to  the 
great  heat  in  the  middle  of  the  day  nor  to  the  cold  by  night, 
which  are  experienced  in  the  steppes  and  deserts  of  Nubia. 
Q'he  temperature  of  C0°  Fahrenheit  was  the  lowest  that  was 
registered  during  a residence  of  two  years  and  a half,  and 
was  quite  exceptional,  only  lasting  for  a couple  of  hours  just 
before  sunrise.  As  a comparison  between  this  and  the  rela- 
tively cool  climate  of  Tropical  America  I may  mention  that 
observations  in  Guatemala  gave  the  average  temperature  for 
a period  of  twelve  years  as  the  same  as  this  one  exceptional 
minimum  registered  throughout  my  two  and  a half  years’ 
residence  in  Central  Africa. 

The  camp  of  the  Egyptian  Government  troops  had  been 
removed  to  the  west,  and  was  now  a good  seven  days’  march 
beyond  the  Dyoor.  For  the  maintenance  of  the  troops, 
contributions  were  levied  on  all  the  Seribas:  the  Govern- 
ment, it  is  true,  paid  two  Maria  Theresa  dollars  for  each 
ardeb  (IJ  cwt.)  of  corn;  but  as  the  bearers  from  the  more 
remote  places  were  obliged  either  to  consume  more  than 
half  of  their  own  loads  upon  their  journey,  or  else  to  obtain 
extra  provisions  from  the  Seribas  through  which  they  passerl, 
this  payment  was  necessarily  very  inadequate.  Some  of  the 
controllers  managed  to  raise  their  jiortion  of  the  compulsory 
tribute  by  sending  herds  of  cattle  to  those  Seribas  that  were 
nearest  to  the  camp,  and  there  getting  them  exchanged  for 
the  required  corn ; but  os  some  of  the  settlements  were  as 
much  as  twenty  days’  journey  from  the  encampment,  it  was 
perfectly  impossible  to  provide  means  of  transport  to  such  a 
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distanre,  and  besides  this  diftienlty,  there  was  a constant 
occurrence  of  scarcity  of  corn  in  all  the  Seribas ; the  unrea- 
sonable Turkish  commander,  however,  took  not  the  smallest 
heed  of  these  inconveniences,  but,  by  insisting  upon  the  full 
satisfaction  of  his  demands,  went  far  towards  hurrying  the 
settlements  into  bankru|itey  and  ruin. 

Instead  of  introducing  order  and  regularity  into  the 
country,  the  first  measures  of  the  Government  official  tended 
only  to  engender  odium  and  discontent,  and  completely 
crippled  all  the  more  promising  tendcTieies  of  the  mercantile 
intercourse  of  the  Scribas.  For  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade  they  did  absolutely  nothing.  Along  the  Nile,  it 
is  true,  where  the  route  was  open  and  everything  obliged  to 
be  alx)ve-board,  the  Governor-General  hud  commenced  pro- 
ceedings for  the  8up{)rcssion  of  the  slave-trade  by  a series 
of  bombastic  and  pompous  proclamations;  but  here,  in  the 
deep  interior,  there  was  every  facility  for  the  carrying  on  of 
the  avowedly  prohibited  traffic. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  can  more  inveterate  slave-dealers  bo 
found  than  the  commanders  of  the  small  detachments  of 
ICgyptian  troops ; as  they  move  about  from  Seriba  to  Seriba, 
they  may  be  seen  followed  by  a train  of  their  swarthy  pro- 
perty, which  grows  longer  and  longer  after  every  halt. 

In  the  course  of  my  narrative  I have  repeatedly  shown 
that  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  of  transport  throws  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  maintenance  of  a large  and 
concentrated  body  of  men.  Fifty  pounds  is  the  standard 
weight  of  a bearer’s  burden  on  the  longer  journeys,  and  it 
does  not  require  much  calculation  to  make  it  evident  that 
in  comparatively  a few  days  this  burden  will  be  materially 
encroached  upon  by  the  bearer  himself  having  to  be  main- 
tained by  means  of  what  ho  carries;  he  must  necessarily 
exhaust  it  by  his  own  requirements.  Thus,  for  marches  of 
many  day.s’  duration,  man  becomes  the  most  unsuitable  of  all 
instruments  for  transporting  provisions.  It  was,  therefore,  not 
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unnaturally  a matter  of  constant  consideration  with  me  ns 
to  whether  tliis  difficulty  might  be  obviated  in  any  way,  and 
whether  longer  expeditions  might  be  undertaken  into  the 
interior  without  that  continual  risk  of  the  failure  of  their 
means  of  subsistence,  which  was  now  so  perpetually  threaten- 
ing them  as  often  as  they  had  to  make  their  way  either  across 
uninhabited  wilderne.sses  or  through  hostile  territory. 

The  introduction  into  these  lands  of  carts  drawn  by  oxen, 
such  as  are  in  use  in  South  Africa,  could  only  be  done  with 
very  great  caution,  as  it  would  involve  much  outlay  both  of 
time  and  money ; in  the  first  place,  the  transport  of  the 
heavy  waggons  themselves  into  the  country  would  be  far 
from  easy,  and  then  drivers  who  could  train  the  beasts  to 
their  work  would  have  to  be  obtained  from  remote  districts  ; 
and  even  if  these  preliininary  obstacles  were  overcome,  it 
remains  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  breed  of  Dinka 
cattle  could  produce  animals  of  sufficient  strength  and  powers 
of  endurance  for  such  a purpose.  In  addition  to  all  this  I 
have  already  show  n,  in  my  account  of  my  Niam-niam  journey, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  penetrate  with  bullock- 
waggons  of  any  sort  beyond  latitude  5°  N. 

It  has  been  proved  by  experience  that  all  donkeys,  mules, 
horses,  and  camels  succumb  sooner  or  later  to  the  effects  of 
the  climate  ; thus  oxen  would  remain  the  only  animals  avail- 
able as  beasts  of  burden  ; but  as  those  of  the  Dinka  would  be 
as  incapable  of  carrying  loads  as  of  drawing  waggons,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  import  suitable  cattle  from  the 
Baggara  Arabs,  thus  following  the  example  of  the  slave- 
traders  from  Kordofan  and  Darfoor,  who  thence  obtain  all  the 
animals  that  they  use  for  riding. 

Any  sort  of  hand-truck  in  these  countries  must  necessarily 
be  limited  to  a single  wheel,  for,  as  I iiave  often  said,  the 
paths  are  everywhere  quite  narrow,  being  in  fact  no  wider 
than  ordinary  wheel-ruts;  in  most  cases  they  barely  allow 
any  one  whilst  he  is  walking  to  pub  one  foot  before  tho 
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other,  na  the  tall  "raas  closely  horns  in  the  avenne  on  either 
hand. 

After  givin"  innch  attention  to  the  snhject,  I am  con- 
vinced that  the  most  snitahle  form  for  any  hand-trucks 
would  be  something  like  that  used  by  the  Cliinese,  running 
upon  a single  large  wheel,  which  the  framework  that  con- 
tains the  goods  spans  like  a bridge ; a construction  which, 
it  is  well  known,  permits  loads  of  considerable  weight 
to  be  moved  by  one  man.  In  Central  Africa,  however, 
these  trucks  would  have  to  be  made  chiefly  of  steel  and 
iron,  and  ought  to  be  constructed  so  that  they  should  be 
pro|aelled  by  a couple  of  mpn,  one  pushing  behind  and  one 
pulling  in  front,  by  means  of  two  poles  run  longitudinally 
through  the  barrows.  They  would  then,  I think,  l>e  appli- 
cable to  every  variety  of  soil,  and  would  be  equally  adapted 
for  the  swamps  and  for  the  flooded  depressions  of  the  rivers, 
for  the  rocky  ground  of  the  mountainous  regions,  for  the 
densest  forest,  and  for  what  to  broader  waggons  would  pre- 
sent hardly  inferior  difficulties — for  the  open  steppes.  I 
should  estimate  that,  at  a very  moderate  computation,  trucks 
of  this  build  could  bear  upwards  of  five  hundredweight;  and 
thus  the  traveller  would  find  the  number  of  men  he  wanted 
reduced  to  one-fifth,  and  still  be  in  a position  to  convey 
everything  that  was  really  necessary.  In  1870  I drew  the 
attention  of  African  travellers  to  this  style  of  truck,  made 
almost  exactly  upon  the  principle  of  the  Chinese  hand- 
barrows,  and  I have  since  submitted  it  to  the  notice  of  the 
German  African  Society,  just  now  formed,  in  the  hopes  that 
it  may  not  immaterially  assist  their  expedition  from  tlie 
coast  of  Loango. 

I spent  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  Kurshook  Alia 
Seriba.  Whilst  I was  there,  some  Nubian  soldiers  arrived, 
who,  having  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  late  engagement  with 
the  Niam-niam,  brought  us  more  circumstantial  evidence  of 
the  defeat  that  the  united  forces  of  the  several  trading 
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companies  bad  suffered.  The  caravan  had  been  composed 
from  the  three  companies  of  Aboo  Guroon,  ITassaballa,  and 
Kursbook  Ali,  and  included  a larger  number  of  bearers  than 
it  was  customary  to  take  into  the  Niam-niam  lands;  thus  the 
entire  party  numbered  close  upon  2250,  of  which  not  less 
than  300  were  provided  with  firearms.  The  accompanying 
train  of  women  slaves,  that  had  never  been  tolerated  at  all  in 
the  earlier  expeditions,  had  been  gradually  increasing  from 
year  to  year,  and  was  now  of  such  dimensions  as  materially  to 
impede  the  daily  movements  of  the  Kbartoomers,  as  well  as  to 
increase  the  confusion  in  the  event  of  war.  The  leaders  had 
striven  in  vain  to  do  away  with  this  abuse,  but  as  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  that  these  undisciplined  soldiers  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  join  the  arduous  enterprises  at  all,  they 
were  obliged  in  this  respect  at  least  to  let  them  have  their 
own  way.  The  assault  bad  been  made  at  a spot  about  a day’s 
journey  to  the  north  of  the  residence  of  Ndoruma,  the  son  of 
Ezo,  just  ns  the  caravan  with  all  the  baggage  was  enter- 
ing the  obscure  gallery  of  a bank-forest,  and  after  the 
two  leaders,  Aboo  Guroon  and  Ahmed  Awat,  on  their 
mules  at  the  head  of  the  procession,  had  already  emerged 
from  the  farther  end.  To  the  consternation  of  the  Nubians, 
the  attack  was  rendered  doubly  formidable  by  the  skilful 
use  of  the  firearms  which  the  Niam-niam  employed  against 
them  from  behind  the  massive  tree-stems.  Cut  off  from 
their  people,  the  two  leaders  were  killed  at  the  outset 
of  the  conflict,  the  one  by  a lance  and  the  other  by  a 
bullet. 

During  the  whole  course  of  the  battle,  Aboo  Guroon ’s 
people  alone  displayed  any  shadow  of  bravery.  A detach- 
ment forced  their  way  through  the  gallery,  and  rescued  the 
body  of  their  leader  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  so  that 
this  old  servant  of  Petherick,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
experienced  of  the  traders  with  the  Niam-niam,  was  con- 
signe<l  to  an  honourable  grave,  whilst  the  dead  bodies  of  all 
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his  fellow-sufferei-s  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Niam-iiiani. 
Ndonitna,  who  led  on  the  attack  in  jjcrson,  had  some  months 
previously  captured  large  (juantities  of  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  as  he  was  in  jawsession  of  several  fugitive  slaves 
from  the  Seribas  who  had  been  familiarised  with  the  use  of 
firearms,  he  had  lost  little  time  in  compelling  them  to  impart 
their  knowledge  to  their  fellow-countrymen.  The  Nubians 
have  the  most  pusillanimous  dread  of  bullets,  and  any 
savage  nation  that  enjoys  the  reputation  of  having  guns  in 
its  possession  may  be  tolerably  sure  of  being  spared  any 
visits  from  them.  It  may  therefore  bo  imagined  with  what 
success  the  Niam-niara  pursued  their  victory,  and  with  what 
disgrace  the  intruders  retreated  in  hasty  flight.  All  the 
baggage,  including  a hundred  loads  of  powder  and  ammuni- 
tion, fell  into  the  hands  of  Ndoruma  ; and  a proper  value 
the  cunning  cannibal  seemed  to  know  how  to  set  upon  his 
booty,  for  I was  informed,  that  he  at  once  erected  waterproof 
magazines  for  the  protection  of  his  treasure,  and  diligently 
set  to  work  to  have  his  people  'well-drilleil  in  the  use  of 
the  weapons  they  had  captured. 

From  what  I could  gather  from  some  Niam-niam  with 
whom  I had  communication,  Ndoruma’s  enmity  towards  t!io 
Khartoomers  was  not  entirely  founded  uj)on  the  exhaustion 
of  the  ivory-produce  of  his  country.  The  Nubians,  too  short- 
sighted to  foresee  the  consequences  of  their  folly,  are 
accustomed,  whenever  they  can  do  so  without  injury  to 
themselves,  to  commence  an  unjustifiable  system  of  depre- 
dations upon  any  land  from  which  they  have  no  longer 
anything  to  gain  by  an  amicable  trade.  In  this  way  they 
have  acted  with  impunity  to  themselves  towards  the  Bongo, 
Mittoo,  and  others ; but  with  the  Niam-niam,  a people  whose 
strength  consists  in  their  constitutional  unity,  they  have 
exposed  themselves  to  a severe  retribution.  In  their  re- 
peated razzias  against  the  surrounding  nations  they  have 
been  addicted  to  the  practice  of  carrying  oflf  the  women  and 
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girls,  mid  this  lias  roused  tlie  Niiiin-nium,  who  ever  exhibit 
unboundel  aflection  for  tlieir  wives,  to  tlio  last  degree  of 
exasperation.  It  is  tliis  diabolical  traflic  in  Imnian  beings 
that  acts  os  the  leading  incentive  to  those  indiscriminating 
Nubians,  and  has  caused  so  imicli  detriment,  by  tlie  deci- 
mation of  the  Bongo,  to  their  jiosscssions.  In  one  part,  as 
amongst  the  Bongo,  it  has  resulted  in  bringing  about  an 
insufliciency  of  labour,  and  in  another,  as  amongst  the  Niam- 
niara,  it  has  thrown  a barricade  of  hostility  across  their 
further  progress. 

Of  the  three  companies  tliat  had  met  witli  this  serious 
repulse,  Kursliook  Ali’s  comjiany  had  suffered  tlie  smallest 
loss;  its  column  of  bearers,  who  were  bringing  up  the  rear 
of  the  procession,  had  retreated  in  time ; but  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  company,  who  had  naturally  hastened  to  the  assistance 
of  their  fellow-countrymen,  ten  were  killed  and  four  more 
were  carried  away  severely  womided.  According  to  the 
protocol  that  Khalil  received,  all  of  these  had  been  pierced 
by  bullets.  Apart  from  the  grievous  loss  of  life  and 
property  that  this  occurrence  entailed,  it  foreboded  nothing 
but  discouragement  for  the  future  of  the  ivory  trade;  the 
controllers  of  the  Seribas  felt  absolutely  powerless  before  the 
overwhelming  fact  that  the  Niam-niam  had  used  firearms, 
and,  under  the  circumstances,  they  were  entirely  at  a loss  to 
know  how  to  induce  their  disheartened  troops  to  re-enter  the 
formidable  country.  The  soldiers  openly  declared  that  they 
had  been  hired  to  fight  against  savages  on  the  Uj)jier  Nile, 
and  by  savages,  they  meant  people  who  us(;d  lances  and 
arrows;  but  to  do  battle  with  people  who  were  armed  with 
genuine  bullets  was  going  beyond  their  contract,  and  this 
they  jK)silively  refused  to  do. 

All  the  bearers  who  had  escaped  from  the  conflict  with 
their  lives,  hurried  back  in  crowds  to  their  settlements,  and 
circulated  in  the  environs  of  the  Seribas  the  most  horrible 
accounts  of  the  heartrending  massacre  they  had  w itnessed.  As 
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tlio  demands  of  the  expedition  had  nearly  emptied  several  of 
the  Seribas  of  their  figlitinp:  force,  those  settlements  that 
were  on  tlie  Dinka  frontiers  were  consequently  for  the  time 
considerably  exposed  to  the  danger  of  attack  from  their 
neighbours.  Accordingly,  in  the  course  of  a few  day.s,  it 
happened  that  we  were  solicited  by  the  inliabitants  of  a 
neighbouring  Seriba  of  the  deceased  Aboo  Guroon  to  stmd 
tliem  an  armed  succour,  as  the  Dinka  around  them  were 
assuming  a most  threatening  attitude.  Klialil  complied  with 
their  request  by  sending  a small  detachment  of  soldiers  to 
co-operate  with  the  remnant  of  armed  men  who  had  been 
left  in  charge  of  the  garrison. 

All  these  events  coinbineil  to  give  my  life  in  the  Seriba 
mucli  more  excitement  than  before,  and  my  intercourse  with 
strangers  was  far  from  unfrequent.  Many  of  the  Gellahbas, 
mounted  upon  their  donkeys  or  IBaggara  oxen,  passed  through 
the  place  to  do  business  in  the  purchase  of  living  ebony,  and 
thei*"  rivals,  the  Turkish  soldiers,  ever  and  anon  paid  us  a 
visit  whilst  on  their  way  to  make  their  requisitions  of  corn  at 
the  adjacent  Seribas. 

On  one  occasion  the  sur|)rising  intelligence  was  brought 
us  that  a lion  had  been  shot  on  the  sandy  bed  of  the  retreat- 
ing Dyoor.  In  the  early  morning  the  animal  had  gone  to 
quench  its  thirst  at  the  river,  and  had  been  tracked  down  to 
the  water’s  edge  by  a troop  of  soldiers  who  happened  to  be 
passing  by ; one  of  their  number,  though  but  an  indift’erent 
marksman,  had  aimed  from  a short  range,  and  had  sueceeiled 
in  mortally  wounding  the  lion  by  a shot  in  the  head.  The 
skin  was  dressed  and  converted  into  a splendid  saddle-cloth, 
whilst  the  head  was  stuffed,  and  devoted  to  the  mysterious 
purposes  of  magic. 

One  night  a deafening  uproar  suddenly  arose : it  was 
followed  by  a horrible  yell,  accomjianied  by  what  sounded 
ike  the  wails,  screeches,  and  howls  of  a lot  of  terrified 
women.  Every  one  started  to  his  feet ; the  soldiers  seized 
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tlieir  weaix)us;  tlie  captain  of  the  Turkish  guard,  who 
liappened  to  be  in  the  place  with  a party  of  bazibozuks, 
rushed  out  with  his  troop,  and  increased  tlie  confusion  by 
sending  forth  a whole  volley  of  the  usual  oaths  and  impre- 
cations. It  turned  out,  however,  that  there  was  no  demand 
either  for  his  military  services  or  for  any  of  his  bombastic 
bluster.  Tlie  simple  cause  of  the  tumultuous  outcry  was 
the  fall  of  an  enormous  tree  near  the  Seribn.  To  save  the 
trouble  of  felling  this  monster  of  the  woods  it  had  been 
gradually  undermined  by  fire,  and  the  negro<‘s,  in  the  course 
of  one  of  their  nightly  orgies,  hail  been  waiting  for  the 
moment  of  its  downfall,  and  were  now  bellowing  and  dancing 
like  maniacs  around  the  prostrate  and  still  smoking  mass. 

On  the  25th  I made  an  excursion  to  the  banks  of  the 
Dyoor,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  hippopotamuses,  as  well 
as  of  verifying  the  condition  of  the  river  by  taking  measure- 
ments in  two  fresh  places.  Six  miles  to  the  S.S.E.  of  the 
Seriba,  I reacheil  the  left  bank  of  the  river  at  a place  where 
it  was  overgrown  with  tall  reeds,  and  on  our  return  we 
cixjssed  again  four  miles  farther  below.  Between  these  two 
positions  was  a deep  basin,  in  which  a number  of  hippo- 
potamuses throughout  the  year  found  sufficient  water  in 
which  to  perform  their  evolutions.  A couple  of  miles  still 
lower  down  were  situated  the  two  crossing-places  of  earlier 
date.  Between  the  most  northerly  and  the  most  southerly 
of  the  four  spots  I have  mentioned,  the  general  direction 
of  the  Dyoor  is  due  north,  varied  by  gentle  windings  to 
the  N.N.E.  and  N.N.W.  Beginning  at  the  most  northerly, 
and  taking  them  in  order,  I will  now  proceed  to  give  the 
result  of  my  observations  on  the  condition  of  the  Dyoor  at 
each  of  the  four  places  where  I crossed  it  either  by  boat  or 
by  swimming. 

1.  At  the  first  spot  the  entire  bed  was  800  feet  wide,  but 
on  the  28th  of  April,  18C9,  the  water  only  extended  to  the 
width  of  eighty  feet,  being  from  one  to  four  feet  in  depth, 
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The  edf'e  of  the  bank  stood  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet 
above  the  water. 

2.  At  the  next  point  of  examination  the  measuring-line 
gave  the  width  of  the  i)cd  from  bank  to  bank  as  302  feet. 
On  the  8th  of  May,  1809,  tlie  river  was  full,  and  throe  or 
four  feet  deep.  On  the  27th  of  October,  and  on  the  1st 
of  November,  1870,  the  depth  was  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
feet,  whilst  the  banks  were  already  three  or  four  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  velocity  of  the  current  on  the 
left  and  western  shore  was  105  feet  per  minute,  whilst  on 
the  eastern  it  was  137^  feet.  It  could  be  seen  by  the  flood- 
marks  that  in  the  height  of  the  rainy  season  {i.e.  in  August 
and  September)  the  entire  depression,  extending  from  1000 
to  1200  paces  on  the  loft  shore,  and  only  100  paces  broad  on 
the  right,  was  covered  with  water  to  a depth  of  three  or  four 
feet. 

3.  The  bed  of  the  river  at  the  third  place,  where  I sub- 
mitted it  to  my  examination,  was  328  feet  wide,  and  on  the 
18th  and  25th  of  December  was  full.  For  a distance  of 
sixty  feet  from  the  right-hand  bank,  the  depth  of  the  water 
was  little  more  than  a foot,  then  for  100  feet  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream  it  was  about  two  feet,  and  subsequently  for 
the  remainder  of  the  width  as  far  as  the  left  bank  it  increased 
to  four  feet.  On  the  western  shore,  where  the  river  de- 
pression stretched  out  in  wide  tracts,  the  current  was  far 
stronger  than  on  the  eastern,  where  the  wooded  rocks  extend 
elose  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  Near  this  place  the 
condition  of  the  depression  of  the  river  was  exceptional, 
being  of  an  equal  breadth  of  about  600  feet  on  either  side 
of  the  stream. 

4.  The  bed  of  the  stream  at  the  last  of  my  points  of 
observation  was,  according  to  the  measuring-line,  492  feet 
wide.  On  the  25th  of  December,  1870,  it  was  only  half  full 
of  water.  Near  the  reedy  left-hand  bank  alone  was  the 
water  of  any  considerable  depth : at  that  spot  it  was  about 
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four  feet  deep,  but  nowliere  else  was  it  more  tlinii  two  feet. 
The  curreut  was  .stroiifrest  in  the  middle  of  the  stream : it 
is  a peculiarity  of  the  Dyoor  that  its  curreut  has  always  the 
same  velocity,  and  does  not  ajuiear  to  be  at  all  affected  by 
the  variations  in  the  height  of  the  water. 

I sat  for  hours  ujxin  the  rocky  slopes  of  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  watching  the  hippopotamuses  as  they  plunged 
about  in  the  water,  and  occasionally  firing  at  them  as  oppor- 
tunities occurred  for  an  aim;  but  a light  rifle  was  all  that 
I had  saved  from  the  fire,  and  the  small  shot  that  it  carried 
did  not  have  much  effect  upon  the  unwieldy  beasts.  The 
range  of  my  rifle  was  rarely  more  than  150  feet,  and  of 
the  hundred  shots  that  I discharged  veiy  few  did  any  serious 
damage,  and  only  two  animals  appeared  to  be  mortally 
wounded.  Early  on  the  following  morning  the  natives  of 
the  surrounding  districts  found  the  body  of  one  of  the 
creatures  that  I had  killed  by  a bullet  behind  the  ear  lying 
amongst  the  reeds  in  the  river-bed,  and  they  spent  several 
hours  in  cutting  up  the  jxmderous  carcase. 

The  colour  of  nearly  all  these  animals  was  a dark  fleshy 
red,  almost  like  raw  meat,  tnarked  irregularly  with  large 
black  spots;  I also  saw  specimens  of  a lighter  shade,  but 
never  of  a pure  white;  in  the  sunshine  their  damp  bodies 
assumed  quite  a blueish-grey  hue.  Half  of  the  hippo- 
potamuses that  I noticed  at  this  deep  part  of  the  river,  which 
extended  for  about  a mile,  were  females  carrying  their 
young,  which  at  this  season  seemed  very  weak  and  unde- 
veloped, and  sat  a.stride  on  the  short  necks  of  their  mothers. 
The  females  appeared  to  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
for  the  sake  of  their  young  far  more  frequently  than  was 
necessary  for  their  own  accommodation,  and  unlike  the 
males,  whieh  usually  show  their  mouth  and  nostrils,  they 
only  lilted  their  young  above  the  water,  whilst  their  own 
heiuls  generally  remained  invisible.  The  animals  seem  to 
utter  different  sounds  at  different  seasons;  they  now  snorted 
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and  grunted,  or  rather  groaned,  and  the  sharp  rattling  gurgle 
was  less  distinct  than  in  the  spring.  In  the  snnliglit  the 
fine  spray  emitted  from  their  nostrils  gleamed  like  a ray  of 
light. 

Now  and  then,  with  a frightful  roar  that  resounded  far 
away,  the  males  would  leap  violently  from  the  water,  dis- 
playing all  the  forepart  of  their  huge  liody;  they  seemed 
to  be  scuffling  together,  hut  whether  they  were  quarrelling 
for  a monopoly  of  the  limited  space,  or  whether  they  had 
been  hit  by  some  of  my  bullets,  I could  not  determiue. 
Their  small  pointed  ears  were  remarkably  flexible,  and  were 
continually  moving  to  and  fro  as  the  animals  listened  to 
distant  sounds  or  flapped  away  the  settling  insects.  All 
other  characteristics  of  the  hippopotamus  are  so  well  known 
that  it  woulil  be  superfluous  tointroiluce  any  further  descrip- 
tion of  them  here. 

To  the  same  degree  as  its  waters  wore  enlivened  by  fish 
and  hippopotamuses,  were  the  banks  of  the  Dyoor  animated 
by  birds  and  many  varieties  of  animals.  The  forests  were 
denizened  by  several  species  of  the  monkey  family,  that 
during  the  winter  moutlis  found  there  an  abundant  harvest 
of  ripened  fruit.  The  grotesque  form  of  the  red-billed 
Nashorr-bird  rocked  to  and  fro  on  the  half-bare  branches, 
and  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  African  birds,  the  sky-blue 
Elminia,  was  especially  frequent.  The  bare  sand-flats  in  the 
half  dry  river-bed  were  the  favourite  resorts  of  the  water- 
birds.  The  quaint-looking  umbers  (Scopus  unibretta),  which 
are  generally  seen  sitting  solitary  by  the  shady  swamps  in 
the  woods,  were  here  marshalled  along  the  banks  in  flocks  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  ; these  birds,  with  their  ponderous  crested 
heads  pensively  drooping  iti  the  iKwntide  heat,  seemed  in 
their  “sombre  weeds”  rather  to  belong  to  the  dreary  wastes 
of  the  chilly  north  than  to  the  smiling  grass-plains  of  the 
Upper  Nile.  Then  there  were  the  great  herons  (Myderia 
seneyaiensis)  gravely  strutting  about,  or  skimming  the  dark 
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blue  surface  of  the  water  ou  their  silvery  pinions.  The 
Khartoomers  call  this  bird  Aboo  Mieh,  or  father  of  hundreds, 
in  commemoration  of  the  munificence  of  a traveller  who  is 
said  to  have  given  a hundred  piastres  (five  dollars)  for  the 
first  specimens  of  this  noble  bird.  In  other  places  the  sacred 
ibises  had  congregated  into  groups,  and  with  their  bills 
turned  towards  the  water,  stood  or  squatted  motionless  under 
the  vertical  betims  of  the  midday  sun.  Tlio  return  of  the 
dry  and  cool  winter  months  regularly  brings  these  birds, 
like  their  compatriots  the  Khartoomers,  into  the  more 
southerly  negro-countries.  Ever  and  again  the  sharp  cry 
of  the  osprey  from  some  invisible  quarter  would  rouse  the 
traveller  from  his  reveries,  as  though  by  its  yelling  laughter 
it  were  mocking  at  his  meditations.  Storks,  which  are  so 
prominent  a feature  in  the  Central  Soudan,  and  are  so  highly 
reverenced  in  Adamawa,  did  not  appear  in  these  regions, 
and  throughout  my  journey  to  the  Niam-niam  I never  saw 
them. 

Wo  were  hard  at  work  on  the  following  day  in  turning 
the  huge  carcase  of  the  hippopotamus  to  account  for  pur 
domestic  use.  My  people  boiled  down  great  flasks  of  the 
fat  which  they  took  from  the  layer's  between  the  ribs,  but 
what  the  entire  produce  of  grease  would  liave  been  I was 
unable  to  determine,  as  hundreds  of  natives  had  already  cut 
off  and  appropriated  pieces  of  the  flesh.  When  boiled, 
hippopotamus-fat  is  very  similar  to  pork-lard,  though  in  the 
warm  climate  of  Central  Africa  it  never  attains  a consistency 
firmer  than  that  of  oil.  Of  all  animal  fats  it  appears  to  Ije 
the  purest,  and  at  any  rate  never  becomes  rancid,  and  will 
keep  for  many  years  without  requiring  any  special  process 
of  clarifying ; it  has,  however,  a slight  flavour  of  train-oil,  to 
which  it  is  difficult  for  a European  to  become  accustomed. 
It  is  stated  in  some  books  that  hippopotamus-bacon  is  quite 
a delicacy,  but  I can  by  no  means  concur  in  the  opinion ; I 
always  found  it  unfit  for  eating,  and  when  cut  into  narrow 
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strips  nnd  roasted,  it  was  ns  hard  and  tougli  as  so  much 
rope ; the  same  may  be  said  of  the  tongue,  which  I often  had 
smoked  nnd  salted.  Tlie  meat  is  remarkably  fibrous,  and  is 
one  continuous  tissue  of  sinews. 

Several  hundred  Nile-whips  or  kurbatches  can  bo  made 
from  the  hide  of  a single  animal,  nnd  afterwards,  in  Egypt, 
my  servants  made  a profitable  little  market  by  selling  the 
whips,  for  which  they  found  a ready  demand.  By  a proper 
application  of  oil,  heat,  and  friction,  they  may  be  made  as 
flexible  as  gutta  percha.  The  fresh  skin  is  easily  cut  cross- 
wise into  long  quadrilateral  strips,  and  when  half  dry,  the 
edges  are  trimmed  with  a knife,  and  the  strips  are  hammered 
into  the  round  whips  as  though  they  were  iron  beaten  on  an 
anvil.  The  length  of  these  much  dreaded  “knouts”  of  the 
south  is  represented  by  half  the  circumference  of  the  body 
of  the  hippopotamus,  the  slump  end  of  the  whip,  which  is 
about  as  thick  as  one’s  finger,  corresponding  to  the  skin  on 
the  back,  whilst  the  point  is  the  skiu  of  the  belly. 

By  a remarkable  accident  one  of  my  most  important 
manuscripts,  happily  for  me,  escaped  the  conflagration  in 
Ghattns’s  Seriba.  The  explosion  of  a chest  of  ammunition 
had  sent  the  book  flying  high  into  the  air,  where  it  had 
been  caught  by  a current  of  wind  caused  by  the  glow,  and, 
being  carried  for  some  distance,  fell  to  the  ground  in  a wood 
outside  the  Seriba;  after  the  lapse  of  many  days  it  was 
picketl  up  by  some  natives  and  brought  to  me  with  no  other 
damage  than  that  the  edges  of  the  leaves  had  been  slightly 
singed.  The  manuscript  contained  a copious  vocabulary  of 
the  Bongo  dialect  and  a collection  of  carefully  translated 
phrases  and  sentences.  I could  not  fail  to  accept  this 
recovered  treasure  as  an  incitement  to  the  further  prosecu- 
tion of  my  linguistic  studies,  and  I set  to  work  at  once  to 
replace  my  Dyoor  and  Niam-niam  vocabularies.  The  idioms 
of  the  far  south  and  east,  which  I had  so  laboriously  com- 
mitted to  writing,  the  dialects  of  the  Miltoo  tribes,  of  the 
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Behl,  of  the  Babueknr,  and  tlie  Monbiitfoo,  were  unfor- 
tunately irrecoverably  lost,  for  during  my  subsequent 
residence  in  the  Seribns  I could  never  meet  with  competent 
interpreters. 

3Iy  old  friend  Khalil  commanded  greater  respect  from  bis 
subordinates,  and  maintained  more  order  and  discipline  in 
bis  Seribn,  than  any  other  controller  belonging  to  a Kbar- 
toom  mercantile  firm  with  whom  I ever  became  acq^iainted. 
With  him,  the  settler  who  had  been  longest  in  the  country, 
I spent  many  a pleasant  hour,  and  from  his  confidential 
gassip  I gained  many  a hint  that  enabled  me  to  form  nn 
accurate  judgment  upon  the  state  of  affairs.  He  complained 
very  much  about  the  undisciplined  troops  of  his  countrymen 
that  were  sent  to  him  from  Khartoom  ; he  emphatically 
denounced  the  slave  trade,  and  although  he  could  not  enter 
much  into  the  humanity  of  the  attempts  for  its  suppression, 
yet  he  was  fully  alive  to  the  disadvantages  that  it  exercised 
upon  the  internal  administration  of  the  Seribas.  He  was 
extremely  anxious  that  the  natives  under  his  jurisdiction 
should  suffer  no  diminution  in  their  nuinliers,  and  would 
often  dispute  with  the  itinerant  slave-dealers  their  right  to 
carry  off  pro{x^rty  that  they  had  obtained  from  his  territory  ; 
he  even  endeavoured  to  exercise  control  over  his  subordinates 
in  the  subsidiary  Seribas,  although  they  generally  contrived 
to  elude  his  watchfulness.  Whenever  it  hapi>ened  that  any 
orphan  Dyoor  or  Bongo  children  had  been  sold  to  the 
Gellahbas  he  would  use  all  sorts  of  remonstrances  and 
would  spare  no  argument  to  induce  the  traders  to  surrender 
their  booty. 

“This  boy,”  he  would  say,  “v’ou  can’t  have  him:  in  the 
<-ourse  of  three  or  four  years  he  will  be  old  enough  to  be  a 
bearer,  and  will  bo  able  to  c.arry  his  70  Ib.s.  of  ivory  to  the 
Meshera;  and  this  girl,  you  mustn’t  take  her:  she  will  .soon 
be  of  an  age  to  be  married  and  have  children.  Where  do 
you  suppose  I am  to  get  my  bearers  in  future,  if  you  run  ofl’ 
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with  all  tlie  I)oys?  ami  whero  do  you  cxix't-t  that  I shall  find 
wives  for  my  Bongo  and  Dyoor,  if  you  carry  all  the  girls 
out  of  the  country  ?” 

However  reserved  might  be  my  beliaviour  towards  the 
Nubians,  yet  my  long  period  of  daily  intercourse  withthe  m 
gave  mo  a tolerably  deep  insight  into  their  character.  It 
may  perhaps  appear  incomprehensible  how,  with  any  equani- 
mity, I could  have  endured  for  two  yeare  and  a half  the 
exclusive  society  of  what  was,  for  the  most  part,  a mere 
rough  rabble;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  social 
position  that  I was  able  to  maintain  amongst  them  was  very 
different  to  what  it  would  have  been  amongst  a party  of 
rude  and  un(^K>lished  Europeans,  and  their  religious  fana- 
ticism, as  well  as  the  entire  difl’erenco  of  their  habits,  raised 
a strong  barrier  of  defence  against  any  sort  of  intimacy. 
Amongst  the  thousands  of  Nubian  colonists  with  whom  I 
was  thrown  in  contact,  I never  met  with  a single  individual 
who  offered  me  any  insult  cither  in  wortl  or  deed ; I never 
had  occasion  to  enter  into  anything  like  domestic  relations 
with  them,  and  never  did  otherwise  than  eat  and  sleep  per- 
fectly alone  and  in  the  seclusion  of  my  own  hut.  But  in  spite 
of  all  my  reserve  I was  a constant  w itness  of  the  scenes  in 
their  daily  life,  and  I belies’e  that  very  few  of  their  habits 
escaped  my  notice ; it  may  not,  therefore,  be  altogether 
uninteresting  to  insert  here  some  results  of  my  observations 
upon  the  character  of  my  old  travelling  companions. 

Throughout  this  account  of  my  wanderings  I have,  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity,  always  used  the  term  “Nubians”  to 
denote  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  Nile  Valley,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  Egyptians  and  true  Arabs  (Syro-Arabians) 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Ethiopian  Bedouins  and  true 
Negroes  on  the  other.  I do  not  for  a moment  deny  that  the 
present  Nubians  (meaning  by  this  term  only  the  people  who 
dwell  on  the  banks  of  the  river)  must  have  sprung  from 
various  races.  Independently  of  the  three  dialects  of 
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tlie  Nubian  liinguagu,  whioli  are  tliose  of  Dongola,  of  Kenoos, 
and  of  Muhass  (in  wliich  it  is  supposed  that  the  still  nn- 
deciphered  ancient  Ethiopian  inscrij)tions  are  written),  and 
independently  of  Arabic  being  the  actual  mother-language 
of  the  natives,  who  have,  in  fact,  immigrated  from  Asia,  and 
some  of  whom,  as  for  instance  the  Sheigieh,  have  hitherto 
remained  ignorant  of  the  Nubian  language  altogether ; 
they  are  yet  all  so  united  by  one  common  bond  alike  of 
general  habits  and  physical  character,  that  they  no  longer 
exhibit  any  perceptible  distinctions.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bere<l  that  these  Nubian  natives  of  the  Nile  district  have  for 
centuries  not  only  intermarried  with  each  other,  but  have  also 
mixed  so  indiscriminately  with  slaves  of  every  origin,  that 
they  have  lost  all  traces  of  being  other  than  a single  race. 
Accordingly  the  use  of  the  term  “Nubian,”  under  the 
restriction  named,  may  be  justified  in  more  than  one  respect, 
and  may  bo  fairly  employed  in  geographical,  ethnographical, 
or  historical  relations. 

Whoever  has  become  acquainted  with  the  passive  natives 
of  Berber  or  Dongola  * in  Egypt  only,  or  more  aspecially  in 
Alexandria,  where  they  are  trusted  with  the  charge  of  house 
and  home,  and  whoever  has  witnessed  the  patience  with  which 
they  endure  tlie  antipathy  of  the  residents,  will  be  at  a loss 
how  to  reconcile  his  own  impression  witli  the  unfavourable 
one  given  by  a traveller  so  faithful  as  Burckbardt,t  who  knew 
them  before  they  were  subjected  to  Egyptian  domination,  and 
has  left  on  record  his  version  of  their  national  character. 

As  far  as  my  own  experience  went,  with  regard  to  morality, 
I decidedly  preferred  the  people  of  Berber  to  the  Egyptians, 
and  I believed  that  the  change  for  the  better  that  had  taken 
place  since  Burckhardl’s  visit  to  Berber  and  Shendy  in  1822, 
had  been  owing  to  the  more  rigid  government  of  the  Turks 


* The  Kgyptinns  cull  them  simply  “ liariibra.” 

t ‘TmvfU  in  Niihla.’  hv  the  late  John  Burckhardf.  London,  1822. 
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on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  increasing  physical  luxury  of  the 
people  of  Berber  on  the  other;  for  in  their  own  homes  I 
never  found  them  to  be  otherwise  than  quiet  and  hannless. 

My  impre.ssions,  however,  were  at  that  time  very  imper- 
fect ; but  when  I saw  the  {leojile  on  the  territory  of  the  Bahr- 
el-Ghazal,  that  pasture-land  for  their  hungry  spirits,  where 
they  are  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Government  and  are 
no  longer  in  dread  of  bastinadoes,  extortions,  taxation,  or 
summonses  to  the  divans  of  tlie  satraps,  and  where  there  are 
no  Egyptians  to  mock  them  with  the  insulting  cry  of 
“ Barabra,” — then  I discovered  the  true  side  of  their  nature, 
and  all  their  lending  traits  came  fully  to  light.  Their  cha- 
racter, a curious  mixture  of  exemplary  virtues  and  most 
repulsive  vices,  was  not  like  a mechanical  medley  of  an- 
tagonistic qualities,  but  was  a composition  in  which  each 
single  quality  seemed  to  partake  of  mingled  good  and  evil, 
though  unfortunately  the  evil  decidedly  preponderated. 

If  an  Alexandrian  merchant  were  asked  for  a chameter  of 
his  Nubian  servant  or  l>aob,  he  wouhl  probably  give  it  some- 
thing in  the  following  way  ; “ My  servant  is  a man  whom  I 
would  confidently  trust  with  untold  gold,  and  yet  there  is 
no  one  to  whom  he  is  more  indifferent  than  to  myself.  I am 
convinced  that  if  I were  in  danger  he  would  not  stir  a finger 
to  save  me.”  And  this  judgment  would  indeed  be  perfectly 
,fair;  the  faithfulness  of  the  Nubians  is  merely  inspired  by 
their  cowardice,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  limited  to  money 
or  things  of  a similar  nature.  Pilfering  is  not  one  of  their 
failings,  and  is  unheard  of  even  in  their  lawless  proceedings 
in  the  wilderness  of  the  Upjrer  Nile.  As  long  as  I lived 
amongst  them  they  never  robbed  me  of  the  smallest  article 
of  my  property,  and  in  this  respect  their  behaviour  offered 
a very  favourable  contrast  to  what  I experienced  from 
the  Egyptians,  whose  thievish  propensities  have  already 
been  placed  by  Burckhardt  in  unfavourable  contrast  to 
the  honesty  of  the  Nubians.  It  is  not,  however,  a genuine 
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sense  of  right  that  makes  the  Nubians  lionest,  but  rather  the 
want  of  courage  that  pervades  all  their  dealings:  courage, 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  physical  or  moral,  is  entirely 
wanting  amongst  them.  Their  agreement  one  with  another, 
and  the  jiromptitude  with  which  every  one  feels  bound  to 
check  a rising  quarrel,  whether  it  concern  himself  or  not, 
arisi’s  from  tliis  same  defect.  Tlieir  indomitable  striving  for 
freedom  is  only  the  utterance  of  a spirit  that  rebels  against 
order  of  any  kind,  and  refuses  even  to  bo  compelled  to 
cleanliness ; but  at  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
sparks  of  a nobler  nature  can  be  traced  in  this  part  of  their 
character,  and  they  show  a degree  of  patriotism,  a feeling  of 
nationality,  ami  a resistance  to  usurped  authority,  all  of  which 
are  sentiments  quite  unknown  to  the  Egyptians. 

Untruthfulness  has  become  to  them  a second  nature,  and 
most  of  them  will  tell  lies  by  habit,  even  when  it  is  not  of 
the  smallest  advantage  to  conceal  the  truth. 

They  display  a far  greater  amount  of  religious  fanaticism 
in  the  Seribas  than  in  their  own  hoTnes,  ns  may  bo  seen  in 
their  behaviour  towards  the  heathen  negroes,  and  I should 
fdl  a long  chapter  if  I were  to  attempt  to  illustrate  my 
account  by  the  various  e.xamples  of  this  of  which  I was 
myself  a witness.  To  their  ineradicable  belief  in  witches 
and  in  the  periodic  migration  of  souls  into  the  bodies  of 
hyamas,  I have  already  made  several  allusions.  Ihit  the 
most  monstrous  of  all  their  practices  was  that  of  liver-eating, 
of  which  some  of  the  soldiers  (though  I must  confess  they 
were  only  exceptions)  were  shamelessly  guilty  during  their 
encounters  with  the  heathen.  In  Nubia  dogs  are  trained  for 
the  chase  in  rather  a remarkable  manner:  for  a long  time 
they  are  deprived  of  all  animal  food,  but  the  first  time  after- 
wards that  an  antelope  is  killed  they  are  fed  with  its  still 
reeking  liver ; by  this  means  the  dog  is  accustomed  to 
the  scent,  and  becomes  so  wild  and  bloodthirsty,  that  it  is 
always  eager  to  track  and  hunt  down  its  prey.  It  is  probably 
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this  custom  that  has  caused  the  liver-eatiii"  people  to 
imagine  that  by  a similar  method  they  may  make  them- 
selves invincible  in  battle ; perhaps  they  entertain  the 
Indief,  that  after  partaking  of  such  food,  a jxjrtion  of  the 
power  and  courage  of  their  fallen  foe  may  pass  into  the 
vanquisher. 

Other  notions,  very  similar  in  character,  appear  to  be 
widely  difl'used  throughout  the  Mohammedan  world.  In 
their  bigoted  prejudices  the  Mohammedans  imagine  that 
the  Christians  are  just  as  fanatical  as  themselves;  the  pitch 
to  which  their  imagination  will  carry  them  about  the  actions 
of  which  they  believe  Christians  to  be  guilty  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  anecdote : A friend  of  mine, 
who  held  the  post  of  Government  physician  in  a town  on 
the  Ked  S«^a,  proposed  one  day,  in  order  to  gain  a more 
accurate  knowledge  of  a disorder  that  was  raging  in  the 
place,  to  dissect  the  knly  of  a pilgrim,  a stranger  without 
kith  or  kin,  who  had  died  in  the  hospital.  The  doctor  had 
long  been  on  the  look-out  for  an  opportunity  of  this  kind, 
but  up  to  this  time  had  never  had  a body  which  he  could 
consider  us  being  at  his  own  disjx«al ; now  he  thought  he 
had  a chance  of  making  his  investigations  in  peace  and 
quietness.  But  his  j)roje<'t  was  quickly  to  be  frustrated. 
The  hospital  servants,  j)crceiving  his  preparations,  rushed 
horrified  to  the  Governor ; the  news  spread  like  wild-fire 
through  the  little  town ; the  principal  inhabitants  met  and 
consulted,  and  authorised  a deputation  to  wait  upon  the 
Governor,  who,  at  their  instance,  commanded  the  physician, 
under  penalty  of  forfeiting  his  jx)st,  to  desist  from  the  0|>era- 
tion.  The  ofl'ender  also  received  a severe  reprimand  from 
the  sanitary  authorities,  who  expressed  their  indignation 
that  he  should  have  been  guilty  of  such  an  outrage  upon 
the  customs  of  the  land.  The  citizens  were  at  length 
pacified,  but  for  long  afterwards  the  revolting  report  was 
current  amongst  them  that  the  doctor,  being  a Christian, 
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had  been  abimt  to  take  the  opportunity  of  eating  the  heart 
of  a Mussulman  and  of  drinking  his  blood ! 

Khalil  told  me  that  in  his  own  homo  it  was  the  general 
l>elief,  in  which,  although  he  now  knew  better,  he  had  him- 
self been  a firm  believer,  that  when  a Mussulman  enters  the 
land  of  the  Franks  he  is  at  once  caught  and  put  into  a 
cage,  where  he  is  carefully  fattened ; as  soon  as  he  is  nice 
and  plump,  he  is  placed  upon  a gridiron  over  a fire  that  has 
been  lighted  in  a pit  below ; the  fat  is  collected  as  it  drops 
from  his  body,  aud  from  this  fat  of  the  faithful  it  is  believed 
that  the  I'^ranks  prepare  their  most  subtle  i>oison8. 

Whenever  a horse  or  a donkey  gets  iii  any  way  sickly  it 
is  corajjelled  to  swallow  pieces  of  pork ; this  is  considered  as 
an  infallible  cure  throughout  the  whole  of  Nubia,  and  in  some 
of  the  heathen  negro-countries,  where  tame  pigs  are  unknown, 
the  flesh  of  the  wild  hog  (Phacochterus)  is  used  as  a substitute. 
The  practice  in  Zanzibar  and  in  other  places  subject  to  the 
Arabian  semi-culture  of  introducing  pigs  into  the  stalls  with 
the  horses  for  the  purpose  of  attrtmting  the  devil  from  them 
into  the  swine,  is  unknown  to  the  Nubians,  but  probably 
only  for  the  reason  that  stalls  do  not  exist  in  the  Soudan. 

Amulets*  are  not  only  worn  by  dozens  round  the  arms  of 
the  “ believers,”  but  are  affixed  to  the  doors  of  the  houses 
as  a protection  from  fire,  and,  what  may  sound  still  more 
remarkable,  they  are  hung  upon  the  necks  of  horses  and 
donkeys.  The  writing  of  amulets  is  one  of  the  most  remu- 
nerative occupations  of  the  Fakis  or  scribes,  and  they  are  in 
far  greater  requisition  in  Nubia  than  in  Egypt. 

The  Fakis  of  Darfoor  are  held  in  the  greatest  reverence, 
and  they  are  credited  with  the  power  of  securing  a certain 
rotection  from  bullets.  They  are  presumed,  by  means  of 
spells,  to  be  able  to  make  the  lead  to  dissolve  into  vajKJur, 


• Biia'klinnlt  gives  copies  of  two  of  tliese  nmulels  in  liis  ‘ Travels,’  pp.  210 
itiid  2t  1. 
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and  to  work  enehanfmenls  ro  that  the  disoharf'e  becomes 
innocuous.  There  has  hence  arisen  in  the  Egyptian  Soudan 
such  an  exaggerated  notion  of  the  superiority  of  the  weapons 
of  Darfoor,  that  none  other  than  white  Turkish  troops  arc 
considered  suitable  for  a campaign  against  this  stronghold  of 
IMohammcdan  fanaticism.  The  Turks,  themselves  bigoted 
enough,  jiaturally  laugh  at  all  their  superstition,  and  an 
anecdote  related  to  me  by  the  Governor  of  Fashoda  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  extravagance  of  these  delusions  of  the 
Nubians.  He  told  me  that  Seebehr  Bahama,  the  great 
Seriba  owner,  whose  territory  joins  the  southern  frontiers  of 
Darfoor,  had  boasteil  to  him  that  ho  possessed  a means  of 
foiling  the  black  art  of  the  Foorian  Fakis;  he  had  had 
25,000  dollars  melted  down  into  bullets  in  Khartoom,  and  as 
the  amulets  of  the  Fakis  did  not  apply  to  silver,  he  declared 
these  new-fashioned  shot  to  be  most  effectual.  This  story,  as 
I have  said,  had  been  received  by  the  Governor  from  See- 
beh7s  own  lips,  and  as  I heard  it  confirmed  in  various 
quarters,  I have  no  reason  to  doubt  its  truth,  especially  as 
Seebehr’s  wealth  and  enterprising  character  were  as  well- 
known  to  mo  as  his  blind  superstition.  If  then  the  Viceroy 
should  open  a war  with  Darfoor  (and  there  are  few  who, 
interested  in  the  progress  of  enlightenment,  would  not 
rejoice  to  h(’ar  of  such  a movement)  he  must  first,  before 
venturing  to  attack  this  African  Bokhara,  lay  in  a store  of 
the  precious  metal,  in  order  to  make  the  weapons  of  his 
troops  at  all  effective  against  their  foes.  A costly  war  this 
would  be  in  truth. 

Throuchout  the  Mohammedan  Soudan  there  is  a wide- 
spread  belief  in  the  unfailing  efficacy  of  water  which  has 
been  subject  to  the  charm  of  imbibing  the  virtue  of  leaves  of 
paper  inscrils^d  with  texts  from  the  Koran ; to  the  Nubians 
this  infusion  is  the  best  of  medicine. 

According  to  their  notions,  all  diseases  may  l)c  divided 
into  two  classes;  those  that  are  caused  by  “ haboob  ” (wind). 
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and  those  that  are  caused  by  “ damm  ” (blood).  For  purify- 
ing and  cooling  the  blood  their  specific  remedies  arc  infu- 
sions of  pepper,  cloves,  and  other  spices.  Not  a day,  and 
hardly  an  hour,  passed  during  my  residence  in  the  Seribas 
without  my  being  a witness  to  some  action  prompted  by  one 
or  other  of  their  ingrained  superstitions.  The  “ evil  eye,” 
which  it  is  well  known  is  dreaded  by  all  the  people  on  the 
Mediterranean,  plays  a prominent  part  amongst  them.  No 
one  is  ever  seen  to  ent  alone,  or  even  known  to  eat  in  private, 
and  no  foo<l  is  ever  carried  across  the  road  without  being 
carefully  covered.  The  invitation  “ bes-millah,”  which  is 
heard  amongst  tlie  people  as  they  sit  at  table,  is  by  no  means 
uttered  because  there  is  a lack  of  envy  and  selfishness. 
Before  the  tongue  of  any  animal  is  eaten,  the  tip  has  to  be 
cut  off,  for  here,  they  say,  is  the  seat  of  all  curses  and  evil 
wishes,  and  even  the  tongues  of  sheep  and  oxen  are  not 
served  up  until  they  have  been  subject  to  this  treatment. 

It  is  well  known  that  most  dogs  have  a few  white  hairs 
at  the  extreme  tip  of  the  tail ; this  tip,  they  declare,  must 
l>e  removed,  otherwise  the  animiU  will  not  thrive.  Altogether 
their  fancies  about  dogs  are  most  absurd  ; they  adhere  to  the 
belief  that  to  inhale  their  breath  would  be  followed  by 
grievous  consequences,  and  that  the  worst  internal  disorders, 
such  ns  consumption  and  dropsy,  would  infallibly  ensue. 
Every  Nubian  dreads  hearing  a dog  howl,  and  I was  not  a 
little  surprised  at  finding  in  this  remote  land  a superstition 
that  is  common  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  wliich  I 
remember  having  met  with  in  Hungary.  The  superstition 
to  which  I refer  is,  that  whenever  a dog  howls  (and  that  is 
not  seldom,  for  it  will  do  so  on  hearing  a donkey  bray)  it 
betokens  the  a])|)roaching  death  of  its  master. 

One  of  their  pi-actices  is  as  disgusting  as  it  is  strange. 
They  siipfiose  it  will  give  them  strength  to  ap[>ly  the  sweat 
of  their  horses  to  their  own  Iwdies.  After  a ride  they  scrape 
ofl’ the  sweat  from  their  horse’s  back  with  their  hand,  and  rub 
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it  about  their  persons,  just  in  the  same  way  as  if  they  were 
using  one  of  their  ordinary  greasy  ointments.  All  Moham- 
medans have  peculiar  ideas  about  what  is  clean  and  unclean. 
A horse  is  not  an  unclean  animal,  and  therefore  its  sweat 
cannot  be  supposed  to  defile  a man.  By  the  same  nile, 
nothing  impure  can  proceed  from  a man,  because  man  is  not 
an  unclean  animal.  This  theory  of  theirs  is  esempliticd 
when  a group  of  travellers  is  seen  squatting  on  the  ground 
preparing  their  cooling  driuks;  with  their  dirty  hands  they 
will  squeeze  the  tamarinds  into  the  water,  and  their  draught 
is  ready ; that  a cou[)le  of  sticks  would  bo  in  any  way  a more 
wholesome  or  seemly  device  appears  never  to  have  entcreil 
their  thoughts.  In  order  to  expre.ss  his  disgust  at  anything 
dirty  or  impure,  the  traveller  must  either  invent  some 
phraseology  of  his  own,  or  mn.st  signify  his  disapprobation  in 
the  words : “ 1’ake  that  away : it  is  uiggis”  (i.e.  unclean  in 
a religious  sense) : the  Arabic  terms  for  dirt  being  quite 
inadequate  to  convey  the  right  idea. 

I should  not  omit  to  mention  that  there  are  certain  pre- 
judices about  the  fabrication  of  European  products  that  are 
shared  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Soudan.  They  believe 
that  gum-arabic  is  in  such  demand  in  Euro|je  only  because 
the  Franks  use  it  for  making  their  glass-ware,  and  esjwcially 
their  beads.  Cigars,  they  say,  are  rolled  up  from  tobacco 
that  has  been  soaked  in  spirits  to  give  it  pungency  ; conse- 
quently no  true  believer  can  be  induced  to  put  one  to  his 
lips.  All  preserves  are  supposed  to  contain  pork,  or  at  any 
rate  to  be  mixed  with  pigs’  fat ; otherwise,  why  should  they 
be  introduced  into  the  comitry?  Cheese,  a product  that  is 
utterly  unknown  among.st  the  pastoral  tribes  of  Africa,  from 
the  j)cople  of  Morocco  to  the  Bisharecn  on  the  Red  Sea,  and 
from  the  Dinka  to  the  Kaffire,  is  imagined  to  bo  composed  of 
pigs’  milk,  a fact  which  accounts  for  the  ju-edilcction  of  the 
Europeans  for  it. 

1 could  go  on  reciting  a hundred  of  the  absurd  [uejudices 
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and  misconceptions  of  tlie  Nubians,  but  liaving  given  ex- 
amples of  their  failings,  I will  now  say  a few  words  in 
commendation  and  recognition  of  the  better  qualities  of  my 
old  friends.  There  are  certain  peculiarities  of  their  character 
that  may  be  described  as  actual  virtues.  Tlie  Nubian  is  far 
leas  cringing  and  servile  to  his  superiors  than  the  Egyptian : 
the  title  “ Seedy  ” (my  lord),  which  is  continually  heard  in 
ordinary  conversation  amongst  the  Egyptians,  is  never  heard 
from  Ids  lips.  One  day  I asked  my  servants  why  they 
persisted  in  addressing  me  by  tlie  meagre  and  pointless 
term  “ Musyoo,”  when  their  language  provided  them  with 
a courteous  word  like  “ Seedy,”  which  is  always  used  in 
Egypt.  They  at  once  replied  that  “ Seedy  ” meant  lord, 
and  that  they  acknowledged  no  lord  but  the  one  All- 
powerful  Allah. 

I have  already  mentioned  the  romantic  tone  of  conversa- 
tion used  by  all  Nubians,  high  and  low,  even  on  the  most 
trifling  subjects,  and  how,  in  this  respect,  they  form  a striking 
contrast  to  the  Egyptians,  who  are  ever  harping  on  money 
and  business. 

Another  very  laudable  trait  iu  the  character  of  the  Nubians 
is  their  moderation  in  eating;  they  eat  little,  but  quickly; 
their  meals  seem  to  occupy  them  but  a few  moments,  and 
it  is  remarkable  with  what  enjoyment  they  will  gulp  down 
their  frugal  repast  of  tough  kissere.  They  are  not  at  all 
dainty,  and  do  not  seem  to  covet  tit-  bits  of  any  descrip- 
tion ; they  never  helpe<l  themselves  to  any  of  my  delicacies, 
though  amongst  the  Egyptians  and  the  true  negroes,  I was 
always  obliged  to  keep  my  sugar-basin  in  a jdace  of  security. 
Their  outbreaks  of  intemperance  over  their  abominable 
merissa  stand  out  in  strotig  and  sad  contrast  to  their  other- 
wise perfect  moderation. 

Amongst  their  physical  qualities  1 may  especially  remark 
their  powers  of  marching  ; they  axe  the  best  walkers  that  I 
know,  and  seem  formed  for  tramping  along  the  wildernesses 
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of  Africa.  Turks  and  Egyptians  are  rarely  seen  in  the  Seribas 
of  the  Upper  Nile  district,  and  mainly  for  the  reason  that  in 
marching  they  are  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  N iibians. 

Although  they  are  more  lively  and  excitable  than  the 
Turks  and  Egyptians,  the  Nubians  exhibit  a more  decided 
idleness  and  dislike  to  work  than  either  of  them ; hence  pro- 
ceeds that  utter  want  of  order  and  regularity  in  their  house- 
holds which  is  so  conspicuous  everywhere,  and  to  overcome 
which  would  require  more  energy  than  they  are  ever  likely 
to  display.  It  is  true  that  they  are  free  from  some  of  the 
more  revolting  vices  of  the  Turks,  such  for  instance  as  opium- 
eating,  but  they  indulge  in  the  same  lascivious  excesses,  and 
have  the  same  hankering  after  stimulants  when  their  physical 
powers  flag  or  fail  to  answer  to  those  demands  of  an  insatiable 
imagination,  w’hich  have  become  a second  nature  in  the 
degenerate  nations  of  the  East. 

My  condition  was  soipewhat  amoliomted,  but  I was  still  in 
want  of  many  common  necessaries.  Hitherto  I had  been 
quite  unable  to  find  anything  that  could  compensate  for  the 
boots  and  shoes  I had  lost.  In  the  hope,  therefore,  of  obtain- 
ing some  of  the  things  I so  much  required  from  amongst  the 
effects  of  the  deceased  Turkish  Sandjak,  I resolved  to  make 
an  excursion  to  the  Egyptian  camp.  A series  of  settlements 
belonging  to  various  Khartoomers  would  be  passed  along  the 
route,  and  by  stopping  at  these  I might  not  only  break  my 
journey,  but  might  get  an  opportunity  in  addition  of  gaining 
information  about  that  portion  of  the  frontier  of  the  Upper 
Nile  territory. 

The  camp  of  the  Government  was  situated  close  to  the 
chief  settlement  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Khartoom 
Neriba  owners,  Seebehr  Rahama,  who  himself  resided  there. 
His  territory  included  the  western  portion  of  the  district 
occupied  by  the  Khartoomers,  and  was  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  most  southerly  outposts  of  the  Sultan  of  Darfoor.  A 
few  days  before  I started  on  this  little  journey  to  the  west,  a 
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circumsfanfe  had  oocurrod  that  had  thrown  all  the  in- 
habitants of  this  Seriba  into  a preat  commotion,  and  which 
did  not  augur  altogether  well  for  my  projected  tour.  A 
conflict  had  broken  out  between  the  black  Government 
troops  and  Seebehr’s  Nubian  soldiers,  and  twenty  Nubians  as 
well  as  many  of  the  negroes  had  lost  their  lives  in  the  fray. 
The  Turkish  bazibozuks,  instead  of  remaining  neutral,  had 
joined  in  the  afl’air  and  taken  part  against  the  blacks.  The 
reason  of  this  coalition  between  the  Egyptian  Turks  and  the 
Nubian  settlers  wa.s,  that  the  Turkish  commander  had  given 
orders  that  their  common  enemy,  Ilellali,  should  be  seized 
and  imprisonetl.  This  Hellali,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
the  man  who  liad  been  appointed  to  the  8()ccial  command  of 
the  black  troops  of  the  Government,  and  who  had  repre- 
sented himself  as  tiie  owner  of  tlie  copper-mines  in  the  south 
of  I)arf(x»r,  stating  that  they  had  to  pay  him  4000  dollars 
annually.  lie  was  really  the  cause  jjf  the  present  quarrel, 
and  the  events  that  led  to  his  imprisonment  will  not  bike 
long  to  describe. 

Hellali  had  drawn  upon  himself  the  odium  of  all  the 
Khartoomers,  because,  by  alleging  himself  to  be  the  owner 
of  the  land  in  the  south  of  Darfoor,  he  threw  doubt  upon 
their  legal  right  to  the  soil  on  which  they  had  founded  their 
Seribas;  he  was  consequently  summoned  to  Khartoom  to 
give  an  account  of  his  conduct.  All  the  representations  by 
which  he  had  induced  the  Viceroy  to  undertake  the  expedi- 
tion to  the  Gazelle  had  turned  out  to  be  nothing  but  the 
fraudulent  devices  of  a swindler ; Hellali  had  never  posse.ssed 
land  in  this  district  at  all,  and  much  less  had  received  any 
grant  of  territory  from  the  Sultan  of  Darfoor.  For  months 
it  lia<l  been  rumoured  that  he  intended  to  retire  with  his 
black  tnxips  to  that  part  of  the  country,  and  in  spite  of  his 
appeal  to  the  seal  and  signature  of  his  Highness,  by  virtue 
of  which  he  claimed  ims.session  of  the  lauds,  the  suspicion 
against  him  increa.sed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Turkish 
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coiniuunder  apjiejired  to  be  justified  in  proceeding  to  violent 
measures  against  the  allegeti  favourite  of  the  Viceroy.  The 
conflict  that  now  arose  determined  the  matter ; Hellali  had 
been  the  mainspring  of  the  quarrel  with  Seebehr’s  people, 
and  thus,  ns  I have  said,  his  capture  brought  about  a recon- 
ciliation between  the  Turks  and  the  Nubians. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  disagreement  may  now  be 
relateil.  Hellali  had  orderetl  his  soldiers  to  make  requisi- 
tions of  corn  upon  the  natives  under  Seebehr’s  jurisdiction, 
who  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  furnish  contributions 
to  none  but  their  own  master.  The  strange  troops  were 
proceeding  by  viobmce  to  appropriate  to  thomselves  tlie 
contents  of  the  granaries,  when  the  Nubian  soldiers,  with 
Seebchr  himself  at  their  head,  sallied  out  from  the  Seriba, 
and  attem[)ted  to  drive  oflf  the  intruders.  Hellali’s  people 
immediately  o|iened  tire  ujxjn  the  Nubians,  and  the  very  first 
shot  wounded  Seebehr  in  the  ankle.  This  was  the  signal  for 
a general  battle,  and  many  lives  were  lost  on  either  side. 
For  the  first  few  days  the  Egyptian  camp,  so  near  the 
Seriba  as  it  was,  was  in  imminent  danger,  and  could  with 
difficulty  hold  its  own  against  the  ever-increasing  numbers 
of  antagonists,  for  of  coui'se  all  tlio  neighbours  luistened  to 
the  assistance  of  Seebehr,  whos»j  fighting  force  already 
amounted  to  more  than  a thousand.  In  this  dilemma  the 
Turkish  commander  was  obliged  to  resort  to  the  diplomatic 
measure  to  which  I have  referred,  so  as  to  avert  the  serious 
consequences  that  threatened  himself  and  his  troops. 
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Frt-«!i  wanderin^B,  Dywr  itmiedy  fur  wounda.  Croctxljlos  in  tlie  Ghctty. 
Former  residence  of  Miss  Tinue'.  Dirt  and  disorder.  The  Bagpira* 
Rizepat  An  enraged  fanatic.  The  Ptm^jo.  Frontiers  of  the  Bongo 
and  Golo.  A bulfulocalf  shot,  idrees  Wod  IK‘ftor*8  Seriba.  Golodia* 
lect.  Cora  magazines  of  the  Golo.  The  Kooroo.  The  goats'  brook. 
Increasing  level  of  land.  Scebchr's  Reriba  Dehm  Nduggoo.  DisconU*nt 
of  the  Turks.  Visit  to  an  invalid.  Ibrahim  Effeiidi.  Establishment  of 
the  Dehnis.  Nubians  rivals  to  the  slave-dealers.  Population  of  Dar 
Fertcet.  The  Krody.  Overland  route  to  Kordofan.  Shekka.  Copper 
mines  of  Darfoor.  Raw  copper. 


The  tliird  New  Year’s  Day  that  I passed  on  African  soil  now 
dawned,  and  it  was  precisely  on  the  1st  of  January,  1871, 
that  I found  myself  starting  off  upon  my  long-projected 
tour  to  the  west.  I left  my  little  Tikkitikki  to  the  tem- 
porary guardianship  of  Khalil,  and  set  out  accompanied  by 
two  of  my  servants,  the  negro  lads,  and  the  few  bearers  that 
were  necessary  to  carry  the  little  remnant  of  my  property. 

My  scheme  was  first  of  all  to  pay  a visit  to  Bizelly’s 
Seriba,  thirty-two  miles  to  the  north-west,  the  same  that  had 
been  Miss  Tinne's  headquarters  seven  years  previously  ; and 
as  the  controller  happened  to  be  passing  through  Knrshook 
Ali’s  Seriba  on  his  return  from  a business  tour,  I was  glad  to 
avail  myself  of  the  chance  of  travelling  in  company  with  one 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  country.  Tiic  name  of  this 
man  was  Bakhit  Yussuf;  he  was  a negro  by  birth,  and  had 
formerly  been  in  the  service  of  Kleincznick,  a Hungarian, 
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who  at  the  time  of  Mi.ss  Tiniie’s  expedition  had  owned  a 
Seriba  in  tlie  Kozanga  inoiintains,  and  who  by  the  shameless 
way  in  which  he  liad  prosecuted  tlie  slave-trade,  had  fallen 
under  the  censure  of  the  Khartooin  authorities. 

We  crossed  the  Wow  at  the  same  wooded  spot  as  we  had 
done  in  April  1869.  This  river,  the  Nyenalim  of  the  Dyoor, 
the  Herey  of  the  Bongo,  during  the  rainy  season  has  a 
depth  of  fourteen  to  sixteen  feet  without  ever  overflowing 
its  banks;  even  at  this  date  the  bed  of  the  noble  forest- 
stream  was  still  quite  covered  with  water,  the  depth  of  which 
near  the  banks  was  three  or  four  feet,  decreasing  in  the 
middle  of  the  current  to  less  than  two  feet.  The  varying 
depth,  however,  did  not  affect  the  velocity,  which  was  uniform 
throughout  and  alx)ut  ninety-eight  feet  a minute.  The  width 
of  the  Wow  I found  by  careful  measurement  to  be  132 
feet. 

Beyond  the  river  we  passed  through  cultivated  lands, 
leaving  Agahd’s  chief  Seriba  on  our  left ; we  then  crossed  a 
low  range  of  hills  strebdung  towards  the  north-east,  and 
brought  our  day’s  march  to  an  end  in  the  hamlet  of  a Dyoor 
chief  named  Dimmoh,  where  we  encamped  for  the  night. 
I had  purposely  avoided  entering  the  Seriba  Wow,  although 
it  was  quite  within  reach,  my  reason  being  that  I had  recently 
been  aggrieved  by  the  behaviour  of  the  acting  Vokeel,  one 
of  the  few  men  of  Turkish  origin  who  had  settled  in  the  land. 
A short  time  previously  I had  despatched  a document  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  myself,  containing  a narrative  of  my 
late  misfortunes,  directing  it  to  the  commander  of  the  Egyp- 
tian camp,  so  that  through  him  it  might  bo  put  on  the  right 
truck  for  Europe,  via  Kordofan ; but  although  the  controllers 
of  all  the  other  Seribas  had  readily  passed  on  my  despatch 
from  place  to  place  by  means  of  special  messengers,  this 
Turkish  Vokeel  had  sent  it  back  to  me  with  the  paltry 
excuse  that  he  had  received  no  instructions  from  myself  per- 
sonally as  to  w here  he  should  forw  ard  it.  I was  thus  compelled 
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fo  bo  tlie  bonrer  of  iiiy  own  papers  n.s  far  a.s  the  Egj’jrtinn 
ramp  in  Seebebr’s  Seriba,  wlience  1 lioped  to  bo  able  to  send 
tliem  on  bj'  one  of  tlie  slave  caravans  tliat  made  the  place 
their  starting-point. 

Our  night-CAinp  afforded  me  an  oj>portunity  of  renewing 
my  familiarity  with  the  idyllic  village  life  of  the  Dyoor.  Tlie 
sorghum  harvest  had  long  been  gathered  in,  and  the  doklin 
had  been  safely  .stored  in  the  great  urn-like  bins  that  were 
so  es.sential  a fixture  in  every  hut ; a second  crop  was  now  in 
course  of  being  housed,  consisting  of  the  kindy  (Hyptis)  that 
springs  up  between  the  stubble,  many  of  the  women  being 
engaged  in  the  task,  which  is  very  tedious,  of  cleansing  the 
|Kippy-like  seeds.  About  the  fields  were  lying  many  of 
tho.se  strange  cylinder-shaped  melons,  which  appear  to  bo 
pecidiar  to  the  I'yoor,  with  their  rind  like  that  of  the  bottle- 
gourd  and  as  hard  as  wood.  There  were  also  large  numbers 
of  the  fle.shy  variegated  calyces  of  the  Sabdariffa  dried  all 
ready  for  storing,  a condition  in  which  they  retain  their 
pungency,  and  serve  the  purpose  of  giving  tlie  soup.s  of  the 
natives  an  acid  flavour  almost  as  sharp  as  vinegar. 

Several  of  the  old  men  and  women  that  I saw  looked  very 
decrepit ; a cirenm.stance  which  1 mention,  because  amongst 
the  Bongo,  slaves  to  heathen  superstition  as  they  are,  I never 
noticed  a single  individual  whose  hair  wivs  grey. 

I was  a witne.ss  here  of  what  struck  me  ns  a very  singular 
method  of  treating  wounds.  A boy’s  knee  had  been  grazed, 
and  1 saw  a woman  apply  some  of  the  acrid  juice  of  the 
Modecca  ahi/ssinica.  Forskal,  who  discovered  the  plant  in 
Arabia,  where  it  goe.s  by  the  name  of  “Aden,”  .«ays  that 
jiulverized  and  taken  internally  it  causes  a swelling  of  the 
limbs  that  does  not  fail  to  terminate  fatally.  The  Dyoor 
woman  scraped  the  rind  oft’  a piece  of  the  .stem,  and  having 
expressed  the  juice  from  the  soft  pulp  spread  it  upon  a 
damp  leaf ; this  was  laid  as  a plaster  njxm  the  wound  and 
covered  with  another  leaf.  I could  not  help  regretting  that 
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time  did  not  allow  me  to  ascertain  the  efficiency  of  the 
operation. 

The  nights  were  calm  and  beautifully  starlight,  so  that 
our  rest  in  the  open  air  was  very  enjoyable,  and  we  started 
off  each  morning  before  sunrise  with  our  energies  thoroughly 
requickened. 

After  going  awhile  uphill  over  some  rocky  ground  we 
came  to  a declivity  of  nearly  a hundred  feet ; at  the  bottom 
of  this  wo  had  to  cross  a wide  swampy  depression  covered 
with  the  Terminalia  forests  that  so  often  characterise  such 
localities.  The  holes  and  hollow.s,  although  they  were  now 
completely  dry,  gave  ample  testimony  as  to  what  must  be 
the  number  of  the  jkkjIs  that  would  obstruct  the  path  during 
the  height  of  the  rainy  season.  In  a short  time  we  reached  the 
hamlets  of  a Dyoor  chief  named  Woll,  that  were  scattered 
about  an  open  plain  covered  with  cultivated  fields  ; this  was 
the  frontier  of  Bizelly’s  territory.  A tree  something  like  an 
aciicia,  the  Eniada  sudanica,  remarkable  for  its  pods,  a foot 
long  and  thin  as  paper,  and  breaking  into  numbers  of  pieces 
when  ripe,  was  the  chief  feature  in  the  bush-forests  of  the 
environs,  although  it  is  a tree  which  is  generally  nxre  in  - 
the  country. 

The  bearers  with  whom  Khalil  ha<l  supplied  mo  were  here 
dismissed,  their  place  being  taken  by  others  who  had  come 
up  at  the  orders  of  Bakhit  Yussuf.  Woll’s  ])eople  were  very 
busy  collecting  their  iron-ore  and  putting  their  smelting- 
furnaces  into  rciuliness  for  use.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  village 
there  was  an  iron-mine  similar  to  that  near  Kurshook  All’s 
Seriba. 

Over  rocky  soil  and  through  tracts  of  dense  bush  wood  we 
marched  on,  until  in  front  of  us  we  saw  a kind  of  valley- 
plateau,  bare  of  trees,  apparently  shut  in  on  the  farther  side 
by  an  eminence  extending  towards  the  north-east,  which  is 
the  general  direction  of  the  territory  of  the  Dyoor  in  this 
district.  Here  we  entered  a little  Scriba  of  Bizelly’s,  known 
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by  the  name  of  Kumuk,*  where  we  were  well  entertained 
during  the  midday  hour^. 

In  the  afternoon  wo  set  off  again,  and  mounted  tlie  wooded 
height  covered  with  great  tracts  of  the  Goll  tree  {Prosopis), 
whicli  is  noticeable  for  producing  a fruit  very  like  the  St. 
.lohn’s  bread.  Then  again  de.scending,  we  came  to  the  dried- 
up  bed  of  a watercotirse  that  was  closely  overhung  with 
bushes.  Beyond  this  wore  various  cultivated  plots,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  huts;  and  we  next  entered  a splendid 
forest  of  lofty  Humboldtim,  which  by  its  extent  and  dense- 
ness reminded  me  of  our  own  European  woods.  Our  path 
was  shaded  by  these  noble  trees  until  we  reached  the  Ghetty, 
or  “ Little  Wow,”  six  miles  above  the  spot  where  Dr.  Steudner 
lies  buried  on  its  bank. 

This  tributary  of  the  Dyoor  was  about  as  large  as  the 
Molmul  near  Aboo  Guroon’s  Seriba ; its  bed  was  between 
fifty  and  sixty  feet  wide ; its  banks  were  ten  feet  high.  At 
present  it  was  little  more  than  a narrow  ditch,  with  no  per- 
ceptible motion  in  its  winters,  but  I was  told  that  lower  down 
it  widened  out  into  pools  that  were  always  full  of  water. 
But  insignificant  as  the  Ghetty  looked,  it  was  large  enough 
to  be  the  resort  of  crocodiles  so  daring  and  voracious  that 
they  were  the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  rapacity  of 
the  creatures  very  probably  arising  from  a prevalent  scarcity 
of  fish.  A few  weeks  previously,  when  the  stream  was  full 
to  the  top  of  its  banks,  u Dyoor  boy  as  he  was  swimming 
across  had  been  snapped  at  by  one  of  these  ravenous  Saurians 
and  had  never  been  seen  again.  It  is  surprising  in  the  dry 
season,  into  what  tiny  pools  and  puddles  the  crocodile  will 
make  its  way,  and  where,  buried  in  the  miry  clay,  it  will  find 
a sufficiently  commodious  home.  In  comparison  with  these 


* “ Kumuk  ” is  the  term  used  iiv  the  Nubians  and  Foorians  fora  shed ; the 
corresiwuclinj;  expression  in  the  Souduu  Arabic  being  “ Duher-cl-Tor,”  literally, 
the  htick  of  an  ox  ; thiiH  “ kiimnk  ” nir«nH  generally  any  roof  with  n horizontal 
riilge. 
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pools  the  tanks  with  which  the  specimens  in  tlie  aquariums 
of  our  zoological  gardens  are  provided  must  bo  fully  if  not 
superfluously  spacious.  When  kept  in  confinement  the 
crocoflile  makes  scarcely  any  perceptible  growth  ; and  from 
this  circumstance  of  the  slow  increase  of  its  bulk  the 
inference  seems  necessarily  to  follow  that  the  creature  lives 
to  a great  age. 

Tlie  (Jlietty  is  bordered  by  bushes  nearly  identical  with 
those  which  are  found  on  the  bunks  of  all  the  streamlets  of 
this  land  ; the  Morelui  geuegalensis,  the  Zizyglum.  and  the 
Triehilia  return  may  be  noted  as  amongst  the  most  common. 

I was  told  that  Bizelly’s  head  iSeriba,  known  amongst  the 
Bongo  as  Doggaya  Onduppo,  was  situated  upon  the  right 
bank,  about  eight  leagues  to  the  north-west  of  the  spot  where 
we  cro.ssed  the  stream,  which  here  forms  the  boundary  1^- 
tween  the  Wow  tribe  of  the  Dyoor  and  the  district  populated 
by  the  Bongo.  We  continued  to  advance  for  another  league 
and  a half,  going  up  a densely-wooded  acclivity  until  at 
length,  fairly  tired  out  with  our  exertions,  we  entered,  quite 
late  in  the  evening,  Bizelly's  subsidiary  Seriba,  called  by  the 
Bongo  Doggaya-morr. 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  I found  myself  on  what  my  scien- 
tific predecessors  had  made  what  to  my  mind  was  nothing 
less,  than  a classic  soil.  Here  it  was  that  Theodor  von 
Heuglin  had  resided  from  the  17th  of  April,  1863,  to  the 
4th  of  January,  1861 ; here,  or  at  least  in  an  adjacent  vil- 
lage of  the  Wow  tribe,  had  Dr.  Steudner  * expired  ; and  close 
in  the  vicinity  had  Miss  Tinne  passed  through  a period  of 
wretchedness  which  all  her  wealth  was  powerless  to  prevent. 
Never  could  I leave  the  Seriba  without  l)cing  conscious  that 

• Dr.  Stuidncr  dictl  on  llic  10th  of  April,  1863,  from  im  nttuck  of  fever,  » 
few  days  after  tliat,  in  comiamy  with  llenglin,  he  had  commenced  Ids  first 
journey  into  tlie  interior  ; his  object  hud  been  to  reconnoiti'o  the  country  to 
the  west  of  the  Mrshera,  and  to  find  a suitable  place  for  the  occommodation 
of  Miss  TinmTa  party  during  the  rainy  semson. 
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every  shrub  and  every  jdant  was  a menioriiil  of  those  who 
had  been  l)cf()re  me,  for  all  were  representatives  of  that 
liitherto  unknown  flora  of  wliieh  Henglin  hud  colleeted  the 
first  botanical  data,  and  which  Dr.  Kotsehy  has  depicted  in 
his  noble  work  ‘Plantro  Tinniana-,’  j)artly  from  the  drawings 
of  Miss  Tinne  hers(df. 

Within  the  Seriba,  too,  I was  constantly  reminded  of  tho 
miserable  condition  to  which  this  expedition,  so  comprehen- 
sive in  its  original  design,  had  been  reduced.  The  region 
l)ore  every  token  of  having  an  nidicallhy  climate.  The 
stagnant  meadow-waters  and  foul  streams  all  around  had  all 
the  appearance  of  being  veritable  and  pndific  breeding-places 
for  fever  and  malaria.  A great  mine  1 tenement,  now  a more 
lodgment  for  sheep  ami  goats,  marked  the  spot  where  the 
remains  of  Miss  Tinny’s  mother,  wdio  fell  a victim  to  the 
pernicious  (dimate,  wore  temporarily  deposited  until  the 
opportunity  came  for  them  to  be  removed  to  ber  distant 
home.  A dejected  fate  indeed,  and  a miserable  resting-place 
for  one  who  had  been  reared  amid>t  the  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries of  tho  highest  refinement. 

Before  leaving  Bizelly’s  Seriba  we  received  intelligence 
of  the  murder  of  our  old  friend  Shol,  the  wealthy  Dinka 
princess,  into  the  details  of  whose  personal  charms  and 
associations  I have,  in  an  earlier  page,  entered  with  some 
minuteness.  The  natives,  it  seems,  had  accused  her  of  in- 
viting the  “ Turks  ” into  the  conntrj' ; and  as  many  of  the 
tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  had  been  exposed  to  attacks  from 
Knrshook  Ali’s  troops,  they  determined  to  avenge  themselves 
on  Shol,  ns  being  a long-.standing  ally  of  the  Khartoomers. 
Knowing  that  she  slept  alone  in  her  hut,  a troop  of  men 
lx;longing  to  the  Wady  (a  tribe  settled  to  the  east  of  the 
Meshera)  set  out  by  night,  and  under  pretext  of  having 
busine.ss  with  Kurdyook,  her  husband,  knocked  at  her  (hxjr. 
She  had  no  simuer  appeared  in  answer  to  their  summons 
than  they  attacked  her  with  deadly  blows;  and  setting  fire 
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to  all  the  hnte  drove  off  nearly  all  the  eattle  that  was  to  Ix’ 
found  in  the  place.  This  melancholy  piece  of  news,  coupled 
with  the  recent  defeat  of  the  Khartoomers  by  the  Niam-niani, 
forelxslod  ill  for  the  future  prospects  of  the  Seribas;  by  8hol’s 
death  the  vicinity  of  the  Meshcra  would  lose  all  its  peaceful 
character,  and  there  was  no  longer  the  jxissibility  of  solitary 
boats  beinfj  left  there  in  security  durin"  the  season  of  the 
rains. 

A lovely  march  of  about  six  miles  to  the  north-west, 
through  an  almost  unbroken  and  in  many  jdaces  very  dense 
bush-forest,  brought  ns  to  Ali  Amoory’s*  chief  Scriba,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  natives  by  the  name  of  liOngo.  The  Parkia 
trees  were  just  beginning  to  bloom.  The  wonderful  spectacle 
that  these  presented  was  quite  unique;  their  great  trusses  of 
bright  re<l  blossoms,  large  as  the  fist  and  smooth  as  velvet, 
made  a display  that  was  truly  gorgeous,  as  they  depended 
from  the  long  stalks  which  broke  forth  from  the  feathery 
foliage  of  the  spreading  crown«. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  scenery  was  the  Boria  sallci- 
folia,  that  appearerl  in  great  abundance. 

In  spite  of  the  constant  traffic  between  the  different 
Seribas  there  seemed  to  be  no  lack  of  game ; traces  of 
hartebeests  were  everywhere  visible,  wdiilst  the  little  ma- 
doqua  antelopes  bounded  like  apparitions  from  bush  to  bush. 
Guinea-fowls  were  just  as  prolific  as  in  the  wildest  deserts 
of  the  Niam-niam.  Heuglin,  no  inexj>erienced  sportsman, 
had  certainly  here  chosen  a remunerative  ground  for  his 
zoological  researches. 

Our  path  was  cros-sed  by  three  watercourses,  which  were 
now  for  the  most  part  dry.  I5y  their  confluence  these  three 
streams  farmed  an  important  tributary  of  the  Dyoor,  called 
the  Okuloh,  their  separate  names  before  their  junction, 

* The  real  name  of  the  firm  is  Ali-Al)oo>Aroooryt  and  it  has  acquired  an 
undenirahh*  notoriety  for  it«  fraudulent  dealings  with  Bliss  Tinn^s  expedition. 
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reckoning  from  tbe  southernmost,  being  respectively  the 
Dangyah,  the  JIatshoo,  and  the  Jliunikinyee  or  “ fish-water 
their  uniformly  north-eastern  direction  attested  the  material 
fall  in  the  level  of  the  ground  at  the  boundary  between  the 
rocky  soil  and  the  alluvial  plains  of  the  Dyoor. 

Longo  ranked  as  a first-class  establishment  It  contained 
a larger  number  of  huts  than  even  Ghattas’s  Seriha,  which 
it  surpassed  also  in  dirt  and  disorder.  Every  hedge  was 
crooked,  every  hut  stood  awry,  ntul  the  farmsteads  were  as 
ruined  as  though  they  had  for  years  Ijeen  abandoned  to  the 
ravages  of  nits  and  white  ants.  Disgusting  heaps  of  ashes 
and  scraps  of  food,  piles  of  rotten  straw,  hundreds  of  old 
baskets  and  gourd-shells  stood  as  high  as  one’s  head  all  along 
the  narrow  alleys  that  parted  hut  from  hut;  whilst  outside 
the  Seriha,  just  at  its  very  entrances,  there  were  masses  of 
mouldy  rubbish,  overgrown  with  the  most  noxious  of  fungus, 
that  rose  as  high  as  the  houses;  at  every  step  there  was 
sure  to  he  an  accumulation  of  some  abominable  filthiness  or 
other,  such  as  nowhere  else,  I should  think,  even  in  the 
Mohammedan  world,  could  be  found  in  immediate  pro.vimity 
to  human  habitations ; altogether  the  place  presented  such 
a dismal  scene  of  dirt,  decay,  and  disorder  that  it  was  enough 
to  induce  a fit  of  nightmare  upon  every  one  with  the 
smallest  sense  of  either  neatness  or  deconim.  Truly  it  was  a 
wonderful  specimen  of  domestic  economy  which  this  horde 
of  undisciplined  Nubians  had  thus  elaborated. 

The  level  country  for  a mile  or  more  round  the  Seriba 
was  occupied  by  the  arable  lands  belonging  to  the  settle- 
ment. Longo  was  one  of  the  oldest  establishments  in  the 
country,  and  the  adjacent  soil  was  no  leas  productive  than 
that  around  the  Seriba  of  Gliattas.  The  Bongo  villages 
were  all  situated  at  some  distance  to  the  west. 

Amoory’s  representative  agent,  Zelim,  had  formerly  been 
a soldier,  one  of  the  Nizzam,  in  the  Turkish  service,  and  was 
a native  of  the  wild  district  of  Baria,  in  the  mountains  of 
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Taka;  he  was  now  absent  from  the  Seriba,  but  liad  left 
onlern  that  I .should  bo  luwpitably  entertained  and  that 
everything  \vbi(di  bis  stores  could  furnish  should  be  placed 
at  iny  dis]  osal.  A grove  of  excellent  plantains  was  close 
at  hand,  from  which  1 obtained  a bounteous  supply  of  tliat 
luscious  fruit. 

All  the  year  round  a considenible  number  of  slave  traders 
resided  in  the  place,  and  were  always  attended  by  those  wild 
sons  of  the  steppes,  the  Baggara  of  the  Kizogat,  who,  with 
their  lean,  fly-bitten  cattle,  had  to  camp  out  ns  well  as  they 
could  in  the  environs  of  tlie  Seriba.  They  had  never  before 
set  eyes  upon  a Christian,  and  full  of  eager  wonder  they 
flocked  together  to  .survey  me,  keeping,  however,  at  'a  dis- 
tance of  several  yards  from  personal  contact,  j)robabIy  dread- 
ing the  malign  influence  of  the  “evil  eye”  of  a Frank. 
Their  curiosity  was  still  further  roused  when  they  saw  me 
drawing  i)ictures  of  their  cattle,  and  when  I oflTered  them 
my  various  sketches  for  their  own  inspection  they  appeared 
to  lose  much  of  the  alarm  which  they  had  exhibited.  I 
rose  from  my  seat,  and  held  up  to  them  one  picture  after 
another;  the  efl’oct  was  little  short  of  magical ; their  uncouth 
tones  seemed  to  soften  into  a murmur  of  delight,  and  so 
efleclually  had  I succeeded  in  gaining  their  confidence  that 
some  of  them  were  induced  to  sit  for  their  own  portraits. 
.\11  those  that  I drew  had  fine  light  brown  complexion.s, 
slim  muscular  frames,  and  perfectly  regular  features;  the 
exp'ression  of  the  face  might  fairly  be  pronounced  open  and 
honest,  and  exhibited  the  strong  re.solution  that  might  be 
expected  of  a warlike  nation  whose  occupations,  when  not  in 
the  battle-field,  were  in  hunting  and  cattle-breeding.  Their 
profiles  all  formed  quite  a right  angle ; their  noses  failed  to 
be  aquiline,  but  were  rounded  and  well-formed;  the  faces  of 
the  younger  men  were  good-tempered  looking,  having  a some- 
what effeminate  expression,  which  was  still  further  increa.sed 
by  the  high  round  forehead.  All  of  them  seemed  to  weai 
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their  hair  in  long  slender  braids  running  in  rows  along  tlie 
top  of  tlie  head  and  drooping  over  the  neck  behind. 

As  I was  pursuing  niy  occupation,  and  quietly  taking  my 
series  of  portraits,  watched  intently  by  a hundred  spectators, 
who  stood  around  with  open  mouths  which  revealed  an 
a.stonished  admiration,  my  attention  was  all  at  once  arrested 
by  a commotion  which  was  taking  place  just  outside  the 
circle  of  the  admirers.  An  old  fanatic  from  Darfoor  was 
raving  away  and  denouncing  loudly  what  he  pleased  to  call 
the  iniquity  of  my  proceedings;  he  professed  that  my 
pursuit  was  beyond  all  endurance,  and  that  he  was  not  going 
to  countenance  my  presumptuous  practices.  I shouted  to 
the  old  rascal  to  hold  his  tongue,  to  mind  his  own  busiiieas, 
and  be  off,  and  most  of  the  bystanders  took  up  the  arme 
strain,  some  beginning  to  taunt  and  jeer  the  fellow  with 
such  a volley  of  satirical  laughter  that,  completely  dis- 
comfited, he  was  glad  to  skulk  off  as  quickly  as  he  could. 
I could  not  resist  having  a word  of  my  own,  and  just  as  ho 
was  retiring  I shouted  after  him,  for  his  comfort,  the  native 
proverb,  “Trust  to  the  protection  of  the  Almighty  as  to  the 
shade  of  an  acacia,  but,”  I added,  “ they  hail  need  bo  better 
acacias  than  those  of  your  miserable  land,” 

On  the  6th  of  January  I resumed  my  progress.  Taking  a 
south-westerly  direction  I accomplished  a good  day’s  march 
of  eighteen  miles  and  reached  Damury,  Amoory’s  subsidiary 
Seriba  on  the  River  Pongo.  A rocky  soil  covered  with 
bush  had  predominated  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  dis- 
tance, the  route  having  been  perfectly  level  and  unbroken 
by  the  smallest  depression.  We  had  crossed  the  beds  of 
five  brooks  which  were  nearly  dry.  Taking  them  in  order 
they  were,  the  Okilleah,  a mere  line  of  stagnant  puddles; 
the  Kulloo,*  a larger  brook  overhung  with  sizygiuiii- bushes. 


• '‘Kullmi"  in  in  tliis  iK'iglilxnirlioixl  tin’  gimeric  tmiiif  for  hrookii  of  tliis 
olianioior. 
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mid  contaiuin"  water  us  liiph  as  one’s  knees;  the  Ilorroali,  a 
<lry  hollow  lied  ; tlie  Daboddoo,  with  a few  jiools ; and  tlio 
Ghendoo,  w itli  lioles  from  which  the  water  had  eitlier  dried  np 
or  drained  away.  All  these,  when  snpplie<l  with  water,  were 
tributary  to  the  Pongo,  and  flowed  towards  the  north-west. 

Alidduy,  between  the  Kiilloo  and  the  llorroah,  we  had 
come  upon  a gigantic  fig-tree  {Ficus  htlca),  one  of  thoso 
memorials  of  the  past  that  are  so  often  s<*en  in  Bongoland, 
marking,  as  they  do,  the  site  of  an  earlier  native  village. 
The  name  of  the  place  was  Ngukkoo.  The  enormous  tree 
had  a short  stem  enveloped  in  a perfect  network  of  aerial 
roots,  struck  downwards  from  the  branches,  whilst  at  the 
summit  it  spread  out  into  a cniwn  of  foliage  that  under  the 
vertical  midday  sun  formed  a shadow'  on  the  ground  of  which 
the  circumference,  as  I proved  by  actual  measurement,  was 
not  less  than  2.30  feet. 

During  the  latter  portion  of  the  march  we  had  seen  a 
con>iderable  number  of  candelabra  Euphorbise  and  Calotropis. 
The  appearance  of  the  Calotropis  (called  iu  Arabic  “el 
Usher”)  was  indicative  of  a more  northerly  type  of 
vegetation,  as  the  plant  is  characteristic  of  the  steppes  of 
Nubia,  Arabia,  and  the  frontiers  of  India:  this  was  the  first 
time  I had  seen  it  in  the  territory  of  the  Seribas ; the  “ el 
Usher”  had  evidently  been  introduced  into  this  part  of  the 
country  by  traders  from  the  north,  and  the  solid  stems  of  the 
plants,' which  elsewhere  are  little  more  than  shrubs,  bore 
ample  witness  to  the  long-established  traffic  on  this  com- 
mercial highway.  The  explanation  of  the  extensive  diffu- 
sion of  this  plant  may  bo  found  in  the  fact  that  the  silky 
down  that  covers  the  seeds  in  their  large  plump  pods  is 
used  as  a material  for  stuffing  cushions.  In  the  northern 
steppes  its  appearing  in  sight  is  ever  haileil  by  the  traveller 
as  a happy  omen,  as  it  enjoys  the  reputation  of  always  having 
either  a well  or  a hidden  spring  of  fresh  water  iu  its  imme- 
diate vicinity. 
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JIanuiry  was  situated  close  to  the  riglit-hand  bank  of  tlie 
Pongo,  as  tlic  Bongo  call  this  affluent  of  the  Balir-el-Arab. 
Oil  earlier  maps  the  river  was  marked  as  the  Kozanga, 
but  this  I found  to  be  merely  the  designation  of  a small 
mountainous  ridge  that  extended  for  several  leagues  along 
the  left  bunk  of  the  river  to  the  south-west  of  the  Seriba. 
On  the  17th  of  July,  1803,  Theodor  von  Heuglin*  had 
visited  the  spot  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a dry  and  rocky 
eminence  in  the  woods  where  a camp  might  be  erected  for 
the  headquarters  of  JL’ss  Tinne’s  expedition.  If  this  scheme 
liad  been  carried  into  practice  the  melancholy  sacrifice  of 
life  that  resulted  from  the  unwholesome  atmosphere  of 
Bizelly’s  yeriba  might  happily  have  been  spared;  but 
the  difficulties  of  proj  erly  organising  so  large  a party  of 
travellers  were  insuperable,  and  the  project  of  removal  to 
that  healthier  resort  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  trausitorincss  which  seems  to  bo  the  characteristic  of 
all  the  institutions  of  this  land  prevented  mo  from  ascer- 
taining the  exact  site  of  the  dwelling-place  of  the  deceased 
Bongo  chief  Kulauda,  mentioned  by  Heuglin  in  his  account 
of  the  visit  he  made  to  the  place ; but  from  the  comparison 
of  certain  jtoints  of  correspondence,  I entertain  no  doubt  but 
that  my  footsteps  were  then  upon  the  very  spot. 

In  its  upjier  course  through  the  district  inhabited  by  the 
Sohre,  the  Bongo,  as  already  mrted,  bears  the  name  of  the 
i)jee ; it  Mows  towards  the  north-east,  and  after  leaving  the 
Bongo  territory  beyond  Damury  passes  through  that  of  the 
Deinbo,  a tribe  of  Hhillook  origin  related  to  the  Dyoor : on 
this  account  the  Khartoomers  call  it  the  Bahr-el-Dembo. 

The  Dembo  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Ali  Amoory, 
whose  territories  extend  far  beyond  the  river  to  the  north- 
west, and  join  the  country  of  the  Baggara-el-IIomr,  his  most 
remote  Seriba.s  being  on  the  Gebbel  JIarra,  in  the  locality  of 


• This  vaa  Uie  most  wtsU-rly  point  tliat  Heuglm  reached  in  Central  Africa. 
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a negro  tribe  culled  the  B.inibirry,  probably  also  a branch 
of  the  great  Shillook  family  ; but  it  should  be  stated  that, 
according  to  some  accounts,  tliese  Bambirry  are  true  Zandey 
Niam-niam  who  have  immigrated  from  tlie  south  and  settled 
in  their  present  quarters. 

The  scenery  about  Duirury  was  extremely  like  that  around 
Awoory  in  the  Mittoo  country;  in  fact  it  altogether  reminded 
me  of  what  I had  seen  on  my  trip  to  the  Rohl,  especially  as 
the  Pongo  exhibits  not  a few  points  of  resemblance  to  that 
river.  Damury  is  built  on  rising  rocky  ground,  thickly 
covered  with  wood,  and  close  to  the  eastern  or  right-hand 
bank  of  the  river.  The  slopes  that  enclosed  the  river-bed 
wen:  about  fifteen  feet  ifl  depth,  and  between  them  and  the 
actual  stream  there  was,  on  either  side,  a strip  of  soil  subject 
to  inundation  during  the  rainy  season  and  now  broken  up 
with  numerous  pools  and  backwaters.  At  this  date  (January 
7,  1871)  the  water  was  moving  sluggishly  along  between 
clay  banks,  some  10  feet  down  and  70  feet  apart ; but  the 
water  did  not  cover  a breadth  of  more  than  fifty  feet  and  wa.s 
nowhere  more  than  four  feet  in  depth.  Its  velocity  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Wow  ; but  whilst  both  the  Wow  and  the 
Dyoor  rolled  aloifg,  even  at  this  season,  in  con.siderable 
volume,  the  Pongo  was  comparatively  empty,  and,  ns  I saw, 
it  must  have  oflered  a very  striking  contrast  to  its  appearance 
during  the  Khareef,  when  no  doubt  it  could  make  giK>d  its 
pretensions  to  be  a river  of  the  second  class.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Pongo  there  was  a low  tract  of  steppe,  at  least 
JOOU  paces  wide,  which,  of  course,  represented  the  territory 
subject  to  inundation  on  the  left  bank.  I subsequently 
found  that  the  entire  length  of  the  river,  from  its  source  to 
Damury,  could  not  at  the  most  exceed  20(J  miles,  and  thus 
Ijecame  able  more  completely  to  realise  the  very  remarkable 
l)eriodic  changes  which  occur  in  the  condition  of  the  stream. 

In  various  parts  of  the  depression  the  vegetation  of  the 
open  steppe  is  replaced  by  close  masses  of  stephogyne : these 
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form  niur.shy  clumps,  and  from  their  general  habit  very 
strongly  resemble  our  alder-beds  of  tlie  north. 

Clow;  to  the  Seriba  a deep  chasm,  called  (Jninango,  opens 
out  into  the  valley  of  the  river;  it  is  one  of  the  landslips,  so 
common  in  tills  region,  caused  by  springs  washing  away  the 
ferruginous  swamp-ore  from  below,  and  an  ine.xperieueed 
traveller  might  easily  be  led  to  mistake  it  for  the  bed  of  a 
periodical  watercourse  of  considerable  magnitude.  It  is 
thickly  overgrown  with  brambles  and  creepers.  Tlie  shrub 
Tinnea  plays  a prominent  part  in  the  underwoods  all  around 
])aimiry,  and  many  of  the  plants  that  are  found  growing  on 
the  dry  sand  of  the  bed  of  the  Pongo  may  hi  considered  as 
true  representatives  of  the  flora  of  the  black  Nile-earth,  and 
prove  the  hydrographical  importance  of  the  stream. 

.lust  above  the  Serib.i  the  course  of  the  river  was  due  east 
for  a distance  of  four  miles,  and  in  pursuing  our  westward 
journey  we  marched  along  the  left  bank  in  the  direction 
contrary  to  the  stream  until  we  arrived  at  the  spot  where  it 
made  i's  bend  away  from  the  south.  Here  wc  crossed.  The 
sandy  betl  was  not  more  than  100  feet  wide,  a gra.ssy  de- 
jnession  be-yond  was  about  400  paci'S  across.  On  the  borders 
of  this  we  came  upon  some  mined  huts  projecting  above  the 
grass,  evidently  the  remains  of  a forsaken  Seriba  of  Hizelly’s, 
which  had  likewise  Ireen  called  Damury,  after  the  name 
of  the  Bongo  community  that  had  had  their  homes  in  the 
district.  The  Bongo  had  now  withdrawn  beyond  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  and  thus  the  Pongo  had  been  left  as  the 
boundary  between  the  populated  countrj'  and  the  actual 
wilderness.*  With  very  slight  deviations  the  remainder  of 
our  journey  to  Soebehr’s  great  S<?riba  was  in  a direction  due 
west.  The  ground  rose  considerably,  and  on  our  left  was  a 
tall  eminence  of  gneks,  called  Ida,  a northern  spur  of  the 
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Kozaiipa  ridge  and  (witli  regard  to  oiir  present  position) 
about  500  fwt  Iiigli.  A deep  bnH)k,  the  Oorujrorr,  rising 
somewliere  on  tlie  slojws  of  this  Jfouiit  Ida,  here  crosseil  our 
patli,  the  line  of  its  banks  being  distinctly  marked  out, by 
some  epeeimens  of  tlie  wild  date-palm.  A little  fartlier  on 
we  came  to  a dry,  deep  cba.sm,  that  formeil  the  bsl  of  a 
periodic  stream  known  as  the  Andimoli,  which  likewise 
descended  from  the  hill  of  Ida ; its  banks  were  marked  bv 
ci-ags  of  gneiss  and  studded  with  bamboos. 

We  passed  onwards  over  masses  of  gneiss  almost  sjihcrieal 
in  form,  overgrown  with  mos.s-liko  clusters  of  selaginella,  and 
reached  the  bed  of  the  brook  Karra,  lying  in  its  deep  hollow. 
To  this  little  stream  the  Nubiaus  gave  the  iiauie  of  Khor-el- 
Ganna,  on  account  of  the  jungles  of  bamboo  that  enclose  its 
rocky  banks,  which  de.«cend  in  successive  stops  so  us  to 
j)roduce  a series  of  cascades.  The  Bongo  reckon  the  Karra 
as  the  boundary  l>etween  their  country  and  the  country  of 
the  Golo;  it  is  also  considered  to  bo  the  line  w hich  separates 
the  domain  of  the  landowner  Ali  Amoory  from  that  of 
Idrees  Wod  Defter,  whose  Seriba  is  about  thirty-five  miles 
from  Dainury  and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  half  way  along  our 
route  thence  to  Seelsihr’s  chief  settlement. 

Beyond  the  Karra  the  path  led  over  very  undu1ate<l 
c'ountry;  and  we  bad  twice  to  cross  a brook  called  Ya,  wbich, 
formed  mainly  of  a series  of  deep  basins,  worked  its  devious 
way  along  a contracted  defile.  Having  at  length  mounted  a 
steepish  eminence  of  red  rock  we  appeared  to  bring  our  long 
ascent  to  an  end,  and  commencing  a gradual  descent  we 
proceeded  till  we  reached  the  brook  Attidoh,  Ireside  wbich 
we  encamped  for  the  night. 

Large  herds  of  bufl’uloes  thronged  the  chief  (xiols  of  the 
swampy  bed,  and  before  it  became  quite  dark  I managed  to 
creep  within  range  of  a group  of  cows  with  their  calves. 
The  only  residt  of  luy  e.xertions  wiis  that  one  calf  fell  dead 
ujKUi  the  spot  where  it  was  struck,  all  iny  other  shots 
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apparently  taking  no  efiect.  Half  the  night  was  spent  in 
roasting,  broiling,  and  drying  the  flesh  of  the  young  biififalo, 
and  all  my  party  wer<3  in  great  good  humour. 

The  forests  for  loifg  distances  were  composed  exclusively 
of  lofty  liumboldtiiE,  and  increased  in  rangnittule  and 
denseness  as  we  advanced  farther  amongst  them  ; they  were 
so  fine  that  they  might  well  bear  comparison  with  any  of  the 
l)est  wootled  districts  of  the  Niani-niam.  We  crossed  a half- 
dry khor  (or  stream-channel)  called  tlie  Xgoory,  and  shortly 
afterwards  a marshy  brook,  with  a considerable  supply  of 
water,  called  the  Akumunah ; both  of  these  joined  tlie 
Mongono,  of  which  the  bed  at  the  place  where  we  crossed 
it  was  so  dry  that  it  appeared  only  like  a tract  of^sand, 
seventy  feet  wide;  but  by  turning  up  the  loose  sand  to  the 
depth  of  six  inches,  a copious  stream  of  clear  water  was 
discovered  to  be  running  on  its  subterranean  way  over  a 
gravelly  bottom.  In  the  rainy  season  the  Mongono  as- 
sumes quite  a river-like  appearance,  for  I discovered  traces 
of  important  backwaters  that  had  been  left  by  its  inundation, 
and  the  banks  that  bounded  its  sandy  bed  were  not  much 
less  than  eight  feet  high. 

A little  rose-coloured  gentian,  tlie  Causcora,  characterises, 
the  slopes  of  the  banks  of  this  streamlet,  growing  just  in  tho 
same  luxuriant  manner  as  the  kindred  species  that  adorn  the 
sides  of  our  own  brooks.  The  frequent  apjx-arance  of  the 
Abyssinian  I’roten  convincetl  me  that  the  elevation  of  the 
ground  was  greater  than  what  wo  had  left  behind  us:  as 
matter  of  fact  we  were  at  an  average  height  of  2500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  Yow-Yow,  a narrow  sort  of  trench,  made  up  of  a scries  of 
deep  pools,  next  intersected  our  path.  On  the  other  side  of 
this  I mounted  a crag  of  gnei.ss,  whence  I obtained  an  exten- 
sive view  towards  the  west,  and  observed  an  elevated  line  of 
woods  stretched  out  with  the  precision  of  a wall  from  S.S.Wi 
to  X.N.E.  The  elevation  w as  beyond  the  Athena,  a brook 
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that  we  reachefl  after  first  eroasinp;  two  other  but  minor 
streams.  The  bed  of  the  Athena  was  formed  of  sand  and 
gravel ; although  it  was  dry,  with  the  exception  of  some 
occasional  water-pools  that  had  not  failed,  it  was  fifty  feet  in 
width.  The  steepness  of  the  banka  demonstrated  that  in  the 
rainy  season  they  enclosed  what  would  bo  allowed  to  be  a 
con.siderable  river.  Two  more  brooks  with  deep  beds  had 
still  to  be  crossetl,  and  then  we  entered  upon  the  cultivated 
land  adjacent  to  Idrees  Wod  Defter’s  Seriba.  Two  miles 
more,  along  a continuous  ascent,  brought  us  to  the  Scrilwi 
itself, 

Idrees  Wod  Defter  was  a partner  in  Agahd’s  firm.  His 
Seribji  had  been  built  about  three  years  previously,  and  was 
composed  of  large  farmsteads,  .shut  in  almost  with  the 
seclusion  of  monasteries  by  tall  licdges  of  straw-work  ; they 
were  occupied  by  the  various  great  slave-traders  who  (had 
settled  in  the  country.  Four  huts  and  a large  rokooba  had 
recently  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
numerous  travellers  who  paased  through,  chiefly  comjwsed  of 
second-class  traders,  who,  like  itinerant  Jew.®,  wandered  about 
from  place  to  place,  hawking  their  goods.  Idrees  himself 
resided  in  his  Niam-niam  Seribas,  which,  I was  told,  were 
near  Mofio’s  residence,  seven  or  eight  days’  journey  distant. 
Besides  this  chief  settlement  there  were  two  subsidiary 
Seribirs,  one  about  four  leagues  to  the  south  east,  on  the 
western  declivity  of  the  Kozanga  hills,  and  another  at  the 
same  di.stance  to  the  south-west,  the  controller  of  which  was 
named  Abd-el-Seed.  The  farmsteads  of  the  chief  Seriba 
stood  in  their  separate  enclosures,  and  were  not  surrounded 
by  the  ordinary  palisade.  Close  by,  on  the  south,  a little 
spring  trickling  forth  from  a cleft  in  the  ground  suddenly 
expanded  into  a clear  rippling  brook  that  ran  merrily  to  the 
west, 

Tlie  natives  that  served  the  necessary  demands  of  the 
Seriba  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Golo.  In  manners  and 
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ill  goiionil  npjiearance  they  very  inin-h  reseiiiblo  their 
eastern  neiglihoura  the  Hoiigo,  although  the  dialects  of  tlie 
two  tribes  have  very  little  in  common.  More  than  any 
other  negro  tongue  with  which  I gained  much  familiarity, 
the  Golo  dialect  seems  to  abound  in  sounds  resembling  the 


fio|(i  Womnn. 


German  vowels  6 and  «,  and,  like  some  of  the  South  African 
dialects,  it  contains  some  peculiar  nasal  tones,  which  may  be 
described  as  sharp  and  snapping,  and  which  are  quite 
unknown  to  the  neighbouring  nations.  Another  peculiarity 
consists  in  the  frequent  occurrence  of  certain  lingual  soimds, 
which  in  a measure  may  be  represented  by  ds  and  is. 

Escorted  by  the  controller  of  the  Seriba  I made  an  in- 
sjicction  of  all  the  neighbouring  hamlets,  and  observed  that 
the  style  of  the  Golo  architecture  was  far  more  like  that  of 
the  Niam-niani  than  that  of  the  Bongo.  The  roofs  of  the 
huts  projected  far  beyond  the  clay-walls,  and  were  supported 
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on  liglit  jiiists  wliicli  formed  a eolonnaiJe,  tlie  walls  tlieni- 
selv<‘s  being  wbilewashed  witli  liya>im-ilnng. 

The  flora  of  tlie  bush  is  distinguished  by  large  numbers 
of  Eiqihorhta  venenifim,  which  is  only  sporadically  repre- 
sented in  this  district,  and  a tree  of  a type  which  is  rare 
in  the  southern  j)arts  of  Darfoor  and  Kordofan  and  in  the 
Western  and  Central  Soudan,  i\\c  Eriofhtulron  aiifracluosmn, 
being  in  faet  the  “ cotton  tree  ” of  the  colonist,  was  planted 
near  the  Seribas  for  its  ornamental  qualities.  It  is  called 
“ ruhm  ” by  the  Ftxtrians,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
verticillate  arrangement  of  its  branches,  separating  the  crown 
of  the  tree  into  divisions  distinct  from  each  other,  like  an 
araucaria — a peculiarity  that  results  in  its  being  resorted  to 
by  the  poor  heathen  negroes  of  Baghirmy,  when  they  are  on 
the  look-out  for  a place  of  refuge  fron>  the  bauds  of  slave- 
huntere;  largo  conical  prickles  of  an  immense  thickness 
cover  the  stem,  almost  like  the  clusters  of  barnacles  ou  a log 
of  wood  that  has  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sea. 

Just  as  I was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  Seriba  of  Idrees 
Wod  Defter,  my  old  friend  Mohammed  Aboo  8ammat 
arrived.  He  came  in  the  train  of  a large  party  of  Bongo 
who  were  conveying  corn  to  the  place,  and  as,  like  myself, 
he  was  on  his  way  to  the  Egyptian  camp,  we  joined  company 
.and  started  without  further  delay  to  the  west. 

Half  a league  beyond  the  Seriba  we  left  the  cultivated 
land  and  re-entered  the  forest  wilderness  near  the  village  of 
the  Golo  chi(‘f  Ka7.a.  Far  and  wide  the  fields  were  sown 
with  sweet  potatoes,  and  dokhn  corn  was  extensively  culti- 
vated. In  the  village  of  Kaza  wo  noticed  several  of  the 
peculiar  corn-magazines  upon  the  construction  of  wdiich  the 
Golo  spend  so  much  care.  Tliey  are  at  once  bold  and 
graceful  in  design.  The  actual  receptacle  for  the  corn  is 
made  of  clay  and  is  in  the  form  of  a goblet ; it  is  covered 
with  a conical  roof  of  straw,  which  serves  us  a movable  lid;  to 
protect  it  from  the  ravages  of  rats  it  is  mounted  ou  a short 
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Bubstanfial  podestal,  that  is  8ii|)]Kii  t<>(l  at  tlio  base  by  stakes 
arranged  as  a series  of  flying  buttresses.  Altogether  the 

structure  is  very  symmetrical ; 
and  the  clay  is  worked  into 
tasteful  graduated  mouldings 
that  add  considerably  to  the 
general  finish  of  the  whole. 
The  dwelling  huts  of  the  Golo 
also  display  peculiarities  in 
their  stylo  of  building,  and 
bear  evi<lent  marks  of  b:;ing 
erected  with  unusual  care  and 
labour. 

The  Seriba  we  had  just 
quitted  was  situated  on  the 
watershed  Iwtween  the  Koonro 
and  the  Pongo.  We  crossed 
the  last  stream  in  the  Pongo 
system  just  beyond  Kaza’s  bamlets ; it  was  called  the 
Abbuloh.  and  was  now  thirty-five  feet  wide  and  two  feet 
deep.  Further  on  the  path  gradually  rose  through  a shady 
wood  until  we  reached  an  eminence  strewn  over  with  blocks 
of  gneiss;  then  descending,  still  through  woods,  we  came 
to  a copious  brook  of  about  the  same  dimension  as  the 
Abbuloh.  This  was  the  Bombatta,  which  flowed  in  a north- 
western direction  and  joined  the  Kooroo.  Tlie  next  brook, 
the  Abeela,  moved  in  the  same  direction,  and  was  comjioscd 
of  a connected  series  of  deep  basins.  Two  more  rivulets 
of  the  same  character  followed,  the  second  of  which,  named 
the  Ngoddoo,  flowed  past  a flat  bare  elevation  of  gneiss  and 
joined  the  Kooroo  only  a short  distance  to  the  west.  Amongst 
the  autumn  flora  of  this  region  the  Hydralia  was  very  con- 
spicuous, its  brilliant  sky-blue  blossoms  blending  with  the 
grass  so  as  to  form  a charming  cariret  over  the  depressions 
of  the  brooks. 
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An  hour  after  crossin"  the  Ngoiidoo  we  arrived  at  the 
bank  of  the  Bahr-el-Kooroo,  as  this  important  affluent  of 
the  Bahr-el-Arab  is  called  by  the  Mohammedan  settlers ; the 
name  is  probably  borrowed  from  the  Baggara  Arabs, as  amongst 
the  Golo  (whose  territory  it  divides  from  that  of  the  Kredy 
on  the  west)  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Jlony,  and  sometimes 
the  Worry ; by  the  Sehre  it  is  called  the  Wee.  At  the 
place  of  our  transit  it  was  flowing  towards  the  N.N.W.,  and 
the  current  was  rather  rapid.  The  entire  breadth  of  the 
bed  was  between  ninety  and  a hundred  feet,  but  of  this  only 
sixty  feet  was  covered  with  water,  the  depth  of  which  nowhere 
exceeded  two  feet.  At  one  spot  the  river  flowed  over  blocks 
and  layers  of  gneiss  that  were  overgrown  with  mossy  Tris- 
tichffi.  The  banks  stood  fifteen  feet  high,  and  although  there 
were  woods  on  either  side  that  grew  right  down  to  the  water, 
many  indications  remained  of  their  being  subject  to  a periodi- 
cal inundation : a canoe  left  high  up  on  the  dry  ground  was 
an  evidence  how  full  of  water  the  river  must  be  during  the 
rainy  season. 

We  kept  continually  meeting  small  companies  of  slave 
traders,  mounted  on  oxen  or  on  donkeys  and  having  their 
living  merchandise  in  their  train. 

The  long  tracts  of  one  species  of  foreshtree  reminded  me 
very  much  of  the  masses  of  the  alder-liko  Vatica  on  the 
Tondy.  Beyond  the  west  bank  of  the  river  the  path  led  up 
the  steep  side  of  a valley,  and  the  level  of  the  soil  rapidly 
increased.  Then  we  came  to  a series  of  ruts  like  deep 
ditches,  some  quite  dry  and  some  still  filled  with  running 
water.  We  counted  six  of  these  before  reaching  the  Beesh, 
or  Khor-el-Rennem,  which  is  an  affluent  of  the  Beery  and 
the  largest  of  the  three  tributaries  of  the  Bahr-el-Arab,  which 
I had  the  opportunity  of  seeing. 

The  Khor-el-Rennem,  or  goats’  brook,  received  its  name 
from  the  circumstance  that  once,  during  the  period  of  the 
annual  rains,  a whole  herd  of  goats  had  made  an  attempt  to 
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cross  the  stream  and  had  all  been  drowned  in  the  rushing 
flood.  It  was  shut  in  by  trees  and  bushes  of  many  kinds, 
and  these  cast  a gloomy  shade  over  the  chasm  which  was 
worn  by  the  waters ; it  was  now  only  a foot  deep  and  fifteen 
feet  wide. 

Here,  again,  the  laud  on  the  western  shore  rose  suddenly 
like  a wall,  a peculiarity  in  the  topography  of  the  country 
that  testified  to  the  continual  increase  of  its  level  above  the 
sea. 

Two  easy  leagues  forward,  generally  over  cultivated  coun- 
try and  past  several  haudets  belonging  to  the  Kredy  tribe, 
the  Nduggo,  and  I reached  what  I designed  should  be  my 
resting-place  lor  awhile  at  Seebehr’s  Seriba,  which  was  also 
the  Egyptian  camp.  The  distance  of  seventy  miles  from  the 
•Pongo  had  been  accomplished  in  four  days.  By  this  time  I 
hud  become  quite  accustomed  to  the  habit  of  counting  my 
steps.  I had  become  my  own  “ perambulator,”  and  could 
not  hel|)  thinking,  as  1 marched  along,  of  Xenophon  and  his 
parasanga  in  the  exjMjdition  of  the  Greeks.  One  day  of  our 
ordinary  marching  wouhl  accomplish  about  four  or  five 
parasangs. 

Seebt'hr’s  Seriba  was  2282  feet  above  tbe  level  of  the  sen, 
4(j4  feet  higher  than  Bizelly’s  Seriba  on  the  Ghetty,  nud  737 
feet  higher  than  Ghattas’s  chief  settlement.  There  was  but 
tittle  observable  change  in  the  character  of  the  vegetation; 
few  new  plants  appeared,  and  almost  the  only  difl’erenco  was 
that  the  forests  had  apparently  become  more  dense.  But  how- 
ever little  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  land  miglit  aflect  the 
vegetation,  yet  the  hydrographical  condition  of  the  country 
very  plainly  attested  a complete  alteration  in  the  nature  of 
the  soil.  Although  our  present  latitude  was  8°  N.,  the 
general  aspect  that  came  under  the  observation  of  a traveller 
was  almost  identical  with  what  he  would  sec  between  latitude 
fi”  and  latitude  5°  in  i>assing  southwards  from  Bongoland  to 
the  Niam-niam. 
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Immediately  after  crossing  the  I’ongo  we  quitted  the  soft 
absorbent  soil,  and  entered  UjKin  a region  so  prolific  in  springs 
that,  all  the  year  round,  every  rivulet,  brook,  and  trench, 
and  even  the  smallest  fissure  in  the  eartli,  is  full  of  water,  and 
that  of  the  brightest  and  purest  quality.  Between  the  I’ongo 
and  Seebehr’s  Seriba  we  had  crossed  no  less  than  twenty 
brooks  and  two  rivers  of  considerable  magnitude.  Just  as 
had  been  the  case  in  the  Niam-niam  lands,  water  trickled 
from  every  crevice  and  found  an  outlet  on  every  slojre,  whilst 
in  the  low-lying  country  of  the  Dyoor  and  Bongo,  on  the 
edge  of  the  red  swamp-ore,  where  chasms  and  watercourses 
are  quite  as  abundant,  no  springs  ever  break  forth  during 
the  winter  months,  and  the  half-dry  Ijeds  are  supplied  by 
no  other  water  than  what  has  been  left  from  the  j)revious 
Khareef. 

This  circumstance  seems  in  a certain  degree  to  illustrate 
the  conformation  of  the  south-western  side  of  the  Bahr-el- 
Ghazal  basin ; for  the  general  direction  of  all  the  streams 
that  contribute  to  its  volume  would  be  at  right  angles  to  the 
lines  of  the  terraces  that  rise  one  above  the  other  at  various 
levels  above  the  sea. 

The  Seriba  was  enclosed  by  a palisaile  200  fe<  t square ; 
hundreds  of  farinstea  Is  and  groups  of  huts  were  scattered 
round,  extending  far  away  along  the  eastern  slope  of  a deep 
depression  which  was  traversed  in  the  direction  of  the  north- 
west by  a brook  that  was  fed  by  numerous  springs.  The 
whole  place,  in  all  its  leading  features,  had  the  aspect  of  a 
town  in  the  Soudau,  and  vividly  reminded  me  of  Matamma, 
the  great  market  town  in  Gallabat,  where  all  the  inland  trade 
with  Abyssinia  is  transacted.  To  establishments  of  this 
magnitude  the  natives  give  the  name  of  “ Dehm,’  * which  is, 
in  fact,  an  equivalent  for  “ a town.”  The  heights  to  the  east 


• The  Khnrtoomers  liove  given  the  word  Uehm  an  Arabic  plural,  “ Dwehm 
and  Viy  ttiis  term  they  distingniah  the  great  Klnve  mnrta  of  the  west. 
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of  the  place  were  more  important  than  those  immediately 
bordering  on  the  depression,  and  in  the  N.N.E.  very  high 
ground  was  visible  in  the  distance.  Towards  the  west  the 
country  sloped  downwards  for  a couple  of  leagues  to  the 
river  Beery,  which,  it  has  been  mentioned,  is  an  important 
tributary  of  the  Bahr-el-Arab. 

The  Egyptian  troops  were  encamped  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  settlement,  and  were  under  the  command 
of  the  Vokeel-el-urda,  Ahmed  Aga,  who  had  been  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  late  Sandjak.  The  black  swindler,  Hellali,  was 
still  kept  in  confinement,  his  company  of  soldiers  being 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war  and  placed  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  other  trooi>s  in  a section  of  the  camp  allotted  to  the 
j)urposc.  Great  scarcity  of  provisions  prevailed,  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  troops,  the  population  had  been  augmented  by 
the  arrival  of  many  hundreds  of  slave-dealers  from  Kordofan. 
Immediately  on  receiving  information  of  the  schemes  that 
were  being  plotted  against  his  copper-mines  by  the  Egyptian 
Government,  Hussein,  the  Sultan  of  Darfoor,  had  prohibited 
all  intercourse  between  his  own  frontiers  and  the  Seribas 
of  the  Khartoomers ; consequently  the  traders  from  Aboo 
Harras,  in  Kordofan,  found  themselves  obliged  to  take  a 
longer  and  more  dangerous  route  across  the  steppes  of  the 
predatory  Baggara ; but,  in  spite  of  every  difficulty,  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Government  troops  offered  such  an  attraction 
that  the  number  of  the  traders  was  just  doubled.  They  were 
enticed  by  the  hope  of  carrying  on  a lucrative  business  with 
the  avaricious  Turkish  soldiers,  whose  influential  position 
gave  them  opportunities  that  were  specially  advantageous 
for  making  high  profits ; but  besides  this,  the  attempt,  how- 
ever abortive,  of  the  Government  authorities  in  Khartoom  to 
suppress  the  slave-trade  along  the  Nile  had  had  the  effect 
of  driving  up  the  traffic  in  the  upper  countries  to  such  a 
premium  that  the  dealers  were  spurred  on  to  fresh  energy. 
Since  the  last  rainy  season  upwards  of  2000  small  slave- 
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dealers  had  arrived  at  tlie  Seriba,  and  others  were  still 
expected.*  All  these  i)cople,  like  the  troops,  lived  u])ou 
Seebehr’s  corn-stores,  and  thus  provisions  became  so  scarce 
that  they  could  hardly  be  purchased  for  their  own  weight  in 
copper,  which,  with  tlie  exception  of  slaves,  was  the  solitary 
medium  of  exchange. 

It  might  not  unnaturally  have  been  expected  that  tlie 
Egyptian  troops  would  have  taken  up  their  position  in  the 
richest  and  most  prolific  of  the  corn-lands;  but  instead  of 
this  they  had  quartered  themselves  on  the  extreme  limit 
of  the  Seribas  in  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  district.  The  avowed 
reason  for  this  was  that  they  might  be  better  able  to  over- 
look the  approaches  to  the  copper-mines  of  Darfoor,  but  the 
real  motive  was  in  order  that  they  might  be  nearer  the 
fountain-head  of  the  slave-trade  and  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  northern  territories,  from  which  the  main  supply 
of  living  merchandise  was  obtained.  I have  already  drawn 
attention  to  the  impossibility  of  raising  the  contributions  of 
corn  required  by  the  Egyptian  commander,  and  I now 
became  a personal  witness  of  the  unreasonableness  of  his 
demands;  he  appeared  to  have  no  other  object  than  to 
exhaust  the  land  already  impoverished  by  the  slave-trade, 
and  in  true  Turkish  fashion  he  set  to  work  to  involve  all 
that  remained  in  utter  ruin. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  it  must  be  owned  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  considerable  difiBculty  (after  the  bloody  conflict 
that  had  resulted  from  Hellali’s  compulsory  levies)  for 
Ahmed  Aga  to  raise  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  coming 
Ehareef;  but  he  made  his  requisitions  in  the  most  unfair 
way ; his  partiality  was  extreme,  for  while  he  exempted 
some  Seribas  from  any  contribution  at  all,  ho  imposed  upon 
others  a demand  for  a double  supply.  My  friend  Mohammed 
was  one  of  the  oppressed.  He  had  been  called  upon  to 


* The  entire  number  that  ye«ir  rose  to  2700. 
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furnish  fifty  ardcbs  of  corn,  a quantity  corresponding  to  tiio 
burdens  of  150  to  170  bearers,  and  not  only  was  bis  Seriba  at 
8abby  at  a distane*;  of  seventeen  days’  journey  from  this  spot, 
but  his  corn-magazines  were  still  another  four  days’ journey 
farther  on,  so  that  the  mere  maintenance  of  the  bearers  for 
tliree  weeks  would  take  thirty  ardebs  more.  Mohammed,  in 
truth,  had  not  sufficient  corn  of  his  own  to  meet  the  demand 
of  the  Uivan,  and  would  bo  reduced  to  the  necessity,  in  order 
to  make  up  what  was  deficient,  of  purchasing  at  famine  prices 
from  other  Seribas  which  already  were  well-nigh  exhausted. 

I took  upon  myself  to  intercede  with  the  Aga,  but  to  no 
purpose ; ho  was  utterly  inlle.xible,  and,  not  content  with 
insisting  upon  his  original  demand,  inflicted  a heavy  tine  for 
the  delay  in  the  payment  of  the  tribute,  by  exacting  a con- 
tribution of  lUO  ardebs  instead  of  fifty.  But  what  irritatotl 
mo  more  than  anything  else  was  the  barefaced  iniquity 
with  which  he  backed  up  Sherf.-efee  in  his  refiisjil  to  make 
any  compensation  to  Mohammed  for  the  outrage,  no  better 
than  a highway  robbery,  which  he  had  perpetrated  upon  him, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  he  pretended  to  upbraid  Mohammed 
for  what  he  called  his  implacability.  Tlie  solution  of  the 
matter  was  very  easy,  fshereefee  had  bribed  Ahmed  Aga 
with  a lavish  present  of  slaves,  and  that  was  a gift  as 
acceptable  as  cash,  just  because  they  were  a recognised 
medium  of  curienc^y. 

Notwithstanding  the  crowd  of  human  beings  thus  aggre- 
gated together,  the  bill  of  health,  as  far  as  it  was  influenced 
by  the  climate,  was  perfectly  satisfactory.  There  were,  of 
course,  occasional  cases  of  hereditary  or  insidious  disease; 
but  even  amongst  the  slaves,  closely  packed  as  they  were, 
the  mortality  was  inconsiderable,  and  the  human  bones  that 
lay  scattered  about  were  comparatively  fewer  than  what  I 
had  grown  accustomed  to  notice  in  other  places.  The  effemi- 
nate Turkish  soldiers,  however,  grumbled  excessively  at  their 
position ; they  besieged  me  with  petitions  that  I would  not 
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only  represent  their  misery  to  the  Governor-General  in 
the  strongest  terms,  but  tliat  I would  do  my  utmost  to 
convince  the  authorities  that  neither  profit  nor  glory  touIiI 
be  gained  from  an  enterprise  which  was  exposing  their  lives 
to  so  much  peril.  “Do  tliis,”  tliey  said,  “and  you  will  be 
doing  us  one  of  the  greatest  favours  tliat  it  is  in  the  power 
of  mortal  man  to  confer,  and  the  blessing  of  Allah  he  with 
you ! ” 

Certaiu  it  is  that  those  Turks,  fit  for  nothing  better  than 
to  lounge  about  on  a divan,  were  the  most  unsuitable  beings 
imaginable  ever  to  have  been  sent  on  an  expedition  into  the 
wilds  of  Central  Africa.  A year  of  their  ordeal  liad  scarcely 
passed,  and  already  their  complaints  were  piu-ous  enough  to 
melt  a heart  of  stone;  they  seonied  helpless  us  babes,  and  I 
verily  believe  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  Nubians  they 
would  have  been  cheated  and  trampled  on  and  reduced  to 
the  direst  necessities  in  this  land  of  solitude  anil  starvation. 
They  were  all  indiflerent  walkers;  they  could  not  endure 
the  food  of  the  country ; they  .sorely  missed  their  “schnaps ;” 
they  were  aggrieved  at  the  loss  of  their  tt  heat-flour  and  their 
rice,  and  did  not  understand  going  without  their  habitual 
luxuries.  It  was  indeed  a kind  of  set-off  against  all  this 
that  they  could  be  as  indolent  as  they  pleased.  There  was 
nothing  to  do,  and  nothing  they  did ; they  did  not  plant  out 
a single  plot  of  maize,  they  did  not  lay  out  a kitchen-garden 
of  the  simplest  kind  ; but,  loitering  about  from  morning  till 
night,  they  kept  up  their  unfailing  growls  of  discontent, 
dealing  out  their  invectives  against  the  “ wretched  ” land 
and  its  “ wretched  ” people.  No  wonder  they  complained  of 
ennui.  Divest  a Turk  of  his  fine  clothes,  his  formal  .etiquette, 
his  measured  speech,  and  his  little  bit  of  honour  which  may 
be  described  as  “ I’exterieur  de  la  vertu  et  I’elcgance  des 
vices,”  and  little  remains  to  elevate  him  above  a Nubian  of 
the  worst  class;  nevertheless,  the  mutual  antipathy  that  ex- 
isted between  the  Turks  and  the  Nubians  was  very  marked, 
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and  verified  tlie  proverb  that  “ Anibs’  blood  and  Turks’  blood 
will  never  l)oil  togethe'r.” 

The  rimarkably  large  contingent  of  Gellahbas  that 
chanced  to  be  within  the  place  gave  the  dirty  crowds  of  men, 
such  as  arc  more  or  less  to  be  invariably  found  in  every 
Seriba,  a more  motley  aspect  than  usual,  and  altogether  the 
Dehm  offered  a deplorable  contrast  to  the  freshness  of  the 
wildernes-s  that  we  had  so  long  and  so  recently  been  travers- 
ing. The  hawkers  of  living  human  flesh  and  blood,  un- 
washe<l  and  ragged,  squatted  in  the  open  places  keeping 
their  eye  upon  their  plunder,  eager  as  vultures  in  the  desert 
around  the  carcase  of  a camel.  Their  harsh  voices  as  they 
shouted  out  their  bla.sphemous  prayer.s ; the  drunken  indo- 
lence and  torpor  of  the  loafing  Turks;  the  idle,  vicious 
crowds  of  men  infested  with  loathsome  scabs  and  syphilitic 
sores;  the  reeking  filthy  exhalations  that  rose  from  every 
quarter — all  combined  to  make  the  place  supremely  disgust- 
ing. Turn  where  I would,  it  was  ever  the  same ; there  was 
the  recurrence  of  sights,  sounds,  and  smells  so  revolting 
that  they  could  not  do  otherwise  than  fill  the  senses  with 
the  most  sickening  abhorrence. 

Such  were  my  impressions  us  I made  my  entry  into  the 
Dehm  Nduggo,  as  the  settlement  is  calle  1 from  the  Kredy 
tribe  with  which  the  neighbourhood  is  jwpulated.  The  first 
consideration  I had  to  make  for  myself  was  whether  I would 
become  the  guest  of  the  Turks  or  of  the  Nubians;  I had  to 
choose  whether  I would  sue  for  hospitality  at  the  hands  of 
Seebehr  or  of  the  Turkish  Aga.  After  due  deliberation  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  apply  to  Seebehr,  for  as  the  Turks  had 
taken  the  smaller  share  in  the  affair  with  Hellali,  I concluded 
that  they  constituted  the  less  powerful  element,  and,  in 
truth,  they  were  themselves  dependent  upon  Seebehr’s 
liberality.  But  what  perhaps  influenced  me  still  more  was 
that  my  firman  from  the  Government  had  been  lost  in  the 
fire,  and  that  consequently  I was  lacking  in  credentials  to 
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make  any  formal  and  authoritative  deiimnds;  and  I did  not 
wish  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  commander.  As  it  was, 
Ahmed  Aga  did  not  even  fulfil  the  stipulations  that  had 
been  made  in  my  favour  by  the  Government  in  Khartoom, 
and  all  that  I could  get  out  of  him  was  a supply  of  good 
writing-paper  to  enable  me  to  go  on  with  my  sketching. 

Amongst  the  effects  of  Kurshook  Ali,  on  which  I had  set 
my  hopes,  I could  discover  nothing  that  would  be  of  the 
least  service  to  me;  his  successor  had  long  since,  in  true 
Ottoman  fashion,  disjwsed  of  everything  that  could  be  turned 
to  account,  a proceeding  that  subsequently  involved  him  in 
a lawsuit  with  the  son  of  the  deceased  Sandjak. 

Meanwhile  I was  most  kindly  received  by  Seebehr,  and 
as  long  as  I remained  in  the  Seriba  1 had  not  the  faintest 
cause  of  complaint.  He  was  himself  in  a debilitated  state 
of  health ; the  wound  that  he  had  received  in  the  late  fray 
had  proved  very  dangerous,  the  bullet  having  completely 
penetrated  the  ankle-bone.  The  only  means  employed  for 
healing  the  wound  was  repeated  syringing  with  pure  olive- 
oil,  a remedy  which,  though  slow,  had  been  efficacious ; for 
when  I saw  him,  after  some  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the 
casualty,  the  injury  was  all  but  cured. 

Seebehr*  had  surrounded  himself  with  a court  that  was 
little  less  than  princely  in  its  details.  A group  of  large 
well-built  square  huts,  enclosed  by  tall  hedges,  composed  the 
private  residence;  within  these  were  various  state  apart- 
ments, before  which  armed  sentries  kept  guard  by  day  and 
night.  Special  rooms,  provided  with  carpeted  divans,  were 
reserved  as  ante-chambers,  and  into  these  all  visitors  were 
conducted  by  richly-dressed  slaves,  who  served  them  with 
coffee,  sherbet,  and  tchibouks.  The  regal  aspect  of  these 
halls  of  state  was  increased  by  the  introduction  of  some  lions, 
secured,  as  may  be  supposed,  by  sufficiently  strong  and 


• Seebehr’s  name  at  full  length  wrb  Sccbchr-Rahama-Gyimmc-Abel, 
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massive  chains.  Beliind  a large  curtain  in  the  innermost 
hut  was  placed  the  invalid  conch  of  Seelrehr.  Attendants 
were  close  at  hand  to  attend  to  hi.s  wants,  and  a company 
of  Fakis  sat  on  the  divan  outside  the  curtain  and  murmured 
their  never-ending  prayers.  In  spite  of  his  weakness  and  his 
suflering  he  was  ever  receiving  a .stream  of  visitors,  who  had 
something  to  say  to  “tlie  Sheikh,”  as  ho  was  commonly 
called.  I often  paid  him  a visit,  and,  to  my  surpri.se  at  first, 
was  accommodated  with  a chair  by  the  side  of  his  bed.  Ho 
repeatedly  bewailed  the  helplessness  of  his  condition,  saying 
how  ve.xed  he  wa.s  at  lieing  unable  personally  to  provide  for 
my  requirement.s,  adding  that  if  he  had  been  well,  he  should 
have  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in  escorting  mo  over  his 
lands.  It  was  a great  relief  to  my  mind  that  ho  did  not 
aj>ply  to  me  for  surgical  advice.  I was  glad  to  encourage 
him  by  iny  approbation  of  the  remedy  he  was  using,  which,  if 
it  j.K)ssessed  no  particular  virtue,  had  at  least  the  recom- 
mendation of  being  perfectly  harmless. 

A drait  that  I made  on  my  account  at  Khartooin  was  duly 
honoured,  and  1 obtained  a hundredweight  of  copper  from 
Scebehr’s  stores;  this  I employed  without  delay  as  cash, 
and  purctmsed  soap,  coflee,  and  a variety  t^f  small  articles 
from  the  hawking  hangers-on  of  the  slave-tradei’s,  as  well  us 
a large  supply  of  cartridge-paper  for  the  preservation  of  my 
botanical  specimens. 

The  greate.st  service,  however,  that  Seebehr  afforded  me 
was  in  providing  me  with  boots  and  shoes  of  European  make ; 
no  acquisition  was  to  be  a[»prcciated  higher  than  this;  and  in 
finding  myself  fresh  and  well-shod  I felt  my.self  renovated  to 
start  again  upon  my  wanderings  with  redoubled  vigour.  None 
but  those  who  have  been  in  my  condition  can  comprehend 
the  pleasure  with  which  I hailed  the  sight  of  the  most  trivial 
and  ordinary  articles.  Once  again  I was  in  posst'ssion  of  a 
comb,  some  pipe-bowls,  and  lucifers.  As  I was  not  in  the 
least  inclined  to  forego  my  smoking  while  on  the  march,  I 
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Iiad  been  obliged,  in  order  to  get  a liglit  for  my  tobacco,  to 
make  one  of  my  people  carry  a blazing  firebrand  throughout 
the  recent  journey. 

No  sooner  was  I installed  in  the  huts  allotted  to  me  than 
I receiveil  a succession  of  visitors;  some  of  them  eroased  my 
threshold  from  mere  idle  curiosity,  whilst  others  came  either 
with  some  vague  hoj>e  of  profit  or  from  some  innate  love  of 
intrigue.  I was  honoure<l  by  a call  from  the  great  Zelim, 
Ali  Aboo  Amoory’s  chief  controller,  who  came  to  express  his 
hope  that  I had  been  satisfied  with  my  reception  in  his 
Seriba,  which  I had  visited  during  his  absence.  Then  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  .some  of  the  more  important  slave- 
traders,  who  had  long  been  settled  in  the  place  and  who 
came  burning  with  curiosity  to  know  the  real  object  of  my 
journey.  Hut  the  most  remarkable  of  all  my  visitors  was  a 
certain  Ibrahim  EfTendi,  who  held  the  office  of  head  clerk 
and  accounhint  in  the  Egyptian  camp.  His  life  had  been  one 
unbroken  series  of  criminal  proceedings,  and  he  had  been 
guilty  of  frauds  and  swindling  transactions  to  an  extent  that 
was  ab.solutcly  incredible.  Originally  a subordinate  in  one  of 
the  departments  of  the  Egyptian  Ministry  he  hiul,  during 
Said  rasha’s  Government,  forged  the  Viceregal  seal  and 
attached  it  to  a document  professing  to  appoint  him  to  the 
command  of  a regiment  that  was  to  be  formed  in  Upper 
Egypt,  and  to  prescribe  that  the  Iwal  government  there 
should  defray  all  the  expenses  of  levying  and  equipping  the 
troops.  This  document  he  had  the  audacity  to  present  liret 
with  his  own  hands  to  the  governor  of  the  province,  and 
then  forthwith  he  proceeded  to  present  himself  in  the  Upper 
Egyptian  town  as  the  colonel  of  the  new  regiment.  Only 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  disorder  and  despotism 
that  prevailed  in  every  branch  of  the  Administration  during 
the  lifetime  of  that  Viceroy  could  believe  that  such  a 
deception  would  bo  practicable ; but  I am  in  a ixjsitiuu 
f>ositively  to  assert  that  the  fraudulent  artifice  did  really  for 
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a while  succeed.  Two  mouths  afterwards,  the  troops  having 
meanwhile  been  eml)odied,  the  Viceroy  happened  to  make 
an  excursion  up  the  Nile,  and  seeing  a great  many  soldiers 
on  its  banks,  inquired  the  number  of  their  regiment  and 
why  they  were  there.  Ilis  a-stonishment  was  unbounded 
when  he  was  told  of  a regiment  of  whose  existence  he  had 
never  previously  heard.  Ibrahim  was  summone<l  at  once. 
Throwing  himself  at  the  Viceroy’s  feet,  the  culprit  colonel 
confessed  his  guilt  and  begged  for  mercy.  The  good-natured 
Said,  who  never  sufl'cred  himself  to  lose  his  temjyer,  far  less 
to  go  into  a rage,  merely  sentenced  him  to  a few  years’ 
banishment  and  imprisonment  in  Khaidoom.  As  soon  os 
Effendi  had  completed  his  teim  of  punishment  and  re- 
gained his  liberty,  he  started  afresh  as  clerk  to  some  of 
the  Soudan  authorities ; but  his  habits  of  fraud  and  em- 
bezzlement were  as  strong  as  ever,  and  he  was  caught  in 
the  act  of  decamping  with  the  cash-box,  and  was  this  time 
banished  to  Fashoda,  on  the  White  Nile,  as  being  the  safest 
place  for  dangerous  characders  of  his  stamp.  After  he  had 
been  here  for  several  years  our  friend  managed  to  excite 
the  compassion  of  Kurshook  Ali,  who  was  passing  through 
the  place,  and  was  induced  to  give  him  his  present  post 
of  head  clerk  to  his  division  of  the  Goveinment  troops. 
This  appointment  brought  Effendi  to  the  district  of  the 
Gazelle. 

Well  versed  as  he  was  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  Effendi, 
by  his  wit  and  versatility,  seemed  to  have  the  jwwer  of 
winning  every  heart.  His  position  here  in  the  Egyptian 
camp  offered  oidy  too  wide  a scojio  for  his  love  of  intrigue. 
Ho  had  played  an  important  part  in  the  affair  with  Hellali, 
having  doubtless  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  stroke  of  policy 
that  had  reconciled  Seebehr  to  the  Turkish  soldiers  by 
bringing  the  hated  Hellali  to  chains  and  to  the  yoke  of  the 
slieba.  Probably  he  was  again  bidding  for  the  command  of 
some  troops,  and  I am  bound  to  confess  that  he  seemed  in  a 
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fair  way  of  being  able  before  long  to  gratify  bis  old  predi- 
lection for  military  organisation. 

The  uninhabited  wilderness  stretching  to  the  west  of  the 
Pongo,  a district  long  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Darfoor 
and  Kordofan  under  tho  name  of  Dar  Ferteet,*  represents 
one  of  the  oldest  domains  of  the  slave-trade,  and  at  the 
present  day,  as  far  as  regards  its  alwriginal  population, 
presents  to  the  eye  of  a traveller  the  aspect  of  what  may  bo 
described  as  “ a sold-out  land.”  Only  within  the  last  fifteen 
years  have  the  Khartoom  trading-companies  penetrated  into 
the  district  watered  by  the  Gazelle,  but  long  before  that 
numbers  of  slave-dealers  had  already  formed  settlements 
in  Dar  Ferteet,  then  as  now  streaming  into  the  country 
from  Darfoor  and  Kordofan  accompanied  by  hundreds  of 
armed  men,  and  coming,  year  after  year,  iu  the  winter 
months  so  as  to  accomplish  their  business  and  get  back  to 
their  homes  before  the  rainy  season  again  set  in.  Some  of 
them,  however,  did  not  return,  but  remained  permanently  in 
the  land,  and,  under  the  sanction  of  the  more  influential 
chieftains,  founded  large  establishments  (Dehms)  to  serve  as 
marts  or  depots  for  their  black  merchandise.  As  soon  as  the 
ivory-traders,  with  their  enormous  armed  bands,  made  their 
appearance  in  the  country,  tho  Gellahbas  received  them 
with  open  arms ; and  the  Nubians,  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  storing  of  their  ivory  and  ammunition,  forthwith  com- 
bined their  Seribas  with  the  Dehms  already  established,  so 
that  in  the  course  of  time  these  places  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  the  market  towns  of  the  Soudan.  The  Gellahbas  by 
remaining  in  their  old  quarters  reaped  a twofold  advantage: 
in  the  first  place,  the  large  contingents  of  armed  men  that 


* Ferteet  is  the  term  by  which  the  Foorians  and  Buggara  distingnish  thi 
Kredy  tribes  as  a nation  from  the  Niam-niam.  In  a wider  sense  tiie  term  is 
applied  to  all  tho  heathen  nations  to  the  south  of  Darfoor.  In  the  Soudan  the 
guinea-worm  is  also  called  Ferteet,  probably  because  the  heathen  negroes  act 
especially  liable  to  its  attacks. 
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were  now  introduced  into  the  country  relieved  them  from 
the  neceissity  of  niaintnining  troops  of  their  own ; and, 
secondly,  they  were  exonerated  from  the  heavy  imposts  that 
they  had  been  compelled  to  pay  to  the  native  Kredy  chief- 
tains, as  these  were  very  sjreedily  reduced  by  the  Nubians  to 
the  subordinate  position  of  mere  slieiUhs  or  local  overseers  of 
the  natives.  In  the  course  of  my  tour  through  Dar  Ferteet 
I became  acquainted  with  five  of  these  towns,  which  repre- 
sented so  many  centres  of  tlie  slave-trade  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

But  although  the  various  Kliartoom  companies  who  hail 
thus  taken  up  their  quarters  in  the  Dehms  sent  out  expedi- 
tious every  year  to  the  remotest  of  the  Kredy  tribes  in  the 
west,  and  even  j)enetrated  beyond  them  to  the  Niam-niam 
in  the  south-west,  it  did  not  take  them  very  long  to  discover 
that  the  annual  produce  of  ivory  was  altogether  inadequate 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  equipping  and  maintaining  their 
armed  force.  Finding,  however,  that  the  region  ofl'ercd 
every  facility  fur  the  sale  of  slaves,  they  began  gradually  to 
introduce  this  unrighteous  traffic  into  their  commercial 
dealings,  until  at  length  it  became,  if  not  absolutely  the 
prime,  certainly  one  of  the  lending  objects  of  their  expedi- 
tions; thus  the  people  whom  the  professional  Gellahbas  had 
at  first  hailed  as  friends  grew  up,  ere  long,  to  be  their  most 
formidable  rivals.  For  example,  Seebehr  llahama  himself, 
•who  hatl  to  maintain  a fighting  force  of  a thousand  men  on 
his  territories,  had,  as  the  result  of  his  ivory  expedition  in 
the  previous  year,  gained  no  more  than  300  loads  or  120  cwt., 
a quantity  which  realised  but  little  over  230Uf.  at  Khartoom  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  sent  probably  as  many  as  1800 
slaves  direct  to  Kordofan,  tliere  to  be  disposed  of  on  his  own 
account. 

Kthnographicnlly  considered,  Dar  Ferteet  presented  a 
wondrous  me<lley.  Perhaps  nowhere  else,  in  an  area  so 
limited,  could  there  be  found  such  a conglomeration  of  the 
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rt‘presontativo8  of  flifloront  races  as  u|)on  tlie  cultivated 
tracts  in  the  environs  of  the  Dchins:  they  were  evidently 
the  miserahle  remnants  of  an  unceasing  work  of  destruction. 
As  we  have  already  observed,  the  neighbours  of  the  Bongo 
upon  the  west  were  the  Golo  and  the  Sehre,  who  combine 
together  and  have  their  homes  in  common.  Beyond  them, 
still  farther  to  the  west,  are  the  Kredy,  Tliese  Kredy  do 
not  seem  to  be  limited  to  any  particular  district,  but  like 
blades  of  any  one  particular  sjHxdes  of  grass,  crop  up  every 
now  and  then,  quite  at  haphazard,  as  it  were,  amongst  the 
other  species  in  detached  groups.  The  tril)cs  which  pre- 
dominate, or  at  any  rate  those  which  I had  the  most  frequent 
opportunities  of  observing,  were  the  Nduggo,  who  were  settled 
around  Seebehr's  Dehm ; the  Bia,  who  were  settled  all  about 
DehmGudyoo;  and  the  Yongbongn,  who  occupied  the  region 
between  the  two. 

Of  all  the  people  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  district  with  whom 
I made  acquaintance,  the  Kredy,  I think,  were  the  ugliest ; 
and  whether  it  was  in  consequence  of  their  longer  period  of 
subjection,  or  that  they  were  depressed  by  their  straitened 
circumstances,  I cannot  say,  but  certainly  they  were,  to  my 
mind,  very  inferior  in  intedligcnce  to  the  Golo,  the  Sehre, 
and  the  Bongo.  In  form  the  Kredy  are  thick  and  unwieldy, 
and  entirely  wanting  in  that  symmetry  of  limb  which  we 
admire  in  the  slim  figures  of  those  who  inhabit  the  swampy 
depre.ssions  of  the  Gazelle ; but  although  their  limbs  are 
strong  and  compact,  they  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  like 
the  muscular  and  well-developed  limbs  of  Europeans.  They 
are  like  the  true  Niam-niam  in  being  below  an  average 
height,  and  resemble  them  more  particularly  in  the  broad 
brachy cephalic  form  of  their  skulls ; there  is,  however,  a very 
marked  difference  between  the  two  races  in  the  growth  of 
the  hair  and  in  the  shape  of  the  eyes.  Their  lips  are  thicker 
and  more  protruding  and  their  mouths  wider  than  those  of 
any  other  negroes  that  I saw  throughn>it  the  whole  of  my 
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travel?.  Tlieir  upper  incisor  teeth  were  either  filed  to  a point 
or  cut  away,  so  as  to  leave  intervening  gaps  between  tooth 
and  tooth ; in  the  lower  jaw  there  is  no  mutilation,  and  the 
teeth  being  left  intact  may  perhaps  account  for  their  language 
being  more  articulate  than  any  other  in  this  part  of  Africa, 
although,  at  the  same  time,  it  bears  but  the  slightest  resem- 
blance to  any  of  them.  Their  complexion  is  coppery-red,  the 
same  hue  that  is  to  be  noticed  among  the  fairer  individuals 
of  the  Bongo;  hut,  like  the  majority  of  the  Niam-niam,  they 
are  generally  coated  with  such  encrusted  layers  of  dirt  that 
they  appear  several  shades  darker  than  they  really  are  : as  a 
rule  I should  say  that  they  are  decidedly  fairer  than  either 
the  Bongo  or  the  Kiam-niam. 

The  Kredy  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Baggara-el- 
Homr;  on  the  north-west,  three  and  a half  days’  journey  from 
Dehm  Nduggo,  reside  the  tribe  of  the  Manga,  who  are  said 
to  be  quite  distinct  from  the  Kredy;  on  the  west,  five  or  six 
days’  journey  from  Dehm  Gudyoo,  on  the  Upper  Bahr-el- 
Arab,  are  the  abodes  of  the  Benda,  whose  land  has  long  been 
known  to  the  Foorians  under  the  name  of  Dar  Benda,  and  used 
to  be  the  limit  of  their  venturesome  slave-raids ; still  farther 
to  the  west  are  the  settlements  of  the  Aboo  Dinga,  who  are 
said  to  have  no  affinity  either  with  Kredy  or  Niam-niam. 
The  most  important  of  the  western  Kredy  tribes  are  the 
Adya,  Bia,  and  March,  and  towards  the  south-west  their 
territory  is  approximate  to  the  frontier  wildernesses  of  Mofio, 
the  Niam-niam  king.  Finally,  in  the  south,  there  is  a 
mingled  population  of  Golo  and  Sehre,  the  Sehre  decidedly 
very  much  predominating  in  numbers. 

Before  I had  learnt  the  true  state  of  things  with  respect  to 
the  caravan-roads  that  started  from  Dehm  Nduggo,  I had 
indulged  the  hope  of  making  my  homeward  journey  by  tlie 
overland  route  through  Kordofan  : the  prospect  of  extending 
my  geographical  knowledge  by  traversing  unknown  lands 
was  very  attractive  and  almost  irresistible,  but  when  the  difli- 
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culties  and  drawbacks  camo  to  be  reckoned  up,  I was  com- 
pelled, however  reluctantly,  to  relinquish  a project  so  perilous 
as  marching  across  the  steppes  of  the  Baggara,  and  to  recon- 
cile myself  to  retrace  my  course  by  the  more  secure  and 
habitual  highway  of  the  Nile.  I could  willingly  have  borne 
the  exposure  to  fatigue,  and  it  might  be  to  hunger  ; I could 
have  risked  the  j>eril  of  being  attacked,  and  could  have  sUxxl 
my  chance  of  procuring  the  necessary  provisions  and  means 
of  transjwrt ; but  the  extreme  uncertainty  as  to  the  length 
of  time  which  the  slave-dealers’  caravans  would  take  upon 
their  northward  return  was  of  itself  suflScient  to  deter  me 
from  my  scheme ; I ascertained  that,  whenever  it  suited 
their  interest,  they  would  linger  for  weeks  and  weeks  together 
at  various  places  on  their  way,  and  delays  such  us  this  were 
altogether  inconsistent  with  my  present  purpose  and  con- 
venience. 

In  the  meantime  I found  a very  desirable  opportunity 
of  forwarding  my  long-written  letters  to  Khartoom  : the 
Turkish  commander  was  about  to  remit  his  own  despatches 
by  a caravan,  and  he  undertook  to  enclose  my  correspondence 
with  his  own.  As  a security  against  any  injury  that  might 
happen  to  the  mail-bag  from  the  caravan  being  attacked  by 
the  marauding  soldiers  of  the  Sultan  Hussein,  Ahmed  Aga 
had  provided  an  ordinary  Arab  travelling  chest  with  a 
double  bottom  as  a hiding-place  for  all  the  papers.  The  chest 
was  confided  to  a trustworthy  Faki,  who  happily  reached  the 
Egyptian  frontier  without  molestation. 

Taking  seven  leagues  as  an  average  day’s  march,  the 
journey  from  Dehm  Xduggo  to  Aboo  Harras  on  the  southern 
frontier  of  Kordofun  is  estimated  to  take  thirty  days.  This 
statement  was  confirmed  by  various  independent  testimonies, 
and  I found  moreover  that  it  corresponded  with  the  distance 
of  the  two  places  as  indicated  by  my  map,  a distance  which, 
acconling  to  the  position  that  I assigned  to  Dehm  Nduggo, 
would  be  a trifle  under  380  miles.  The  route  first  of  all 
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leads  in  n N.N.H.  direction  to  Seebehr’s  most  northerly  Seriba. 
Serrufrgo,  n distance  which  it  takes  three  days  to  accomplish. 
Another  day’s  march  and  the  traveller  reaches  Dalgovnia,  a 
depot  much  frequented  by  the  slave-dealers  and  situated  ou 
the  isolated  mountain  of  the  same  name  as  itself,  from  which 
there  is  said  to  be  an  extensive  view  across  the  northern 
st(!ppes.  'I’he  Beery  flows  quite  close  to  this  Gebel 
Dalgowna,  on  its  way  to  join  the  Bahr-el-Arab  farther  to  the 
north-east.  Three  days’  journey  more  and  the  Bahi-el-Arab 
is  attained,  just  at  a spot  wore  it  marks  off  the  frontiei-s  of 
the  Baggara-el-Homr.  On  account  of  the  so-called  Bedouins 
(luiown  ns  “ Arabs  ” in  the  common  parlance  of  the  Soudan) 
residing  upon  its  banks,  the  river  hn.s  received,  from  the 
traders  of  Kordofan  and  Oarfoor,  the  designations  lx)thofthe 
Bahr-el-Arnb  and  the  Bahr-cl-Horar : that  these  two  appel- 
lations belong  to  different  rivers  is  quite  a fallacy,  and  the 
mistake,  which  has  found  its  way  into  many  maps,  very 
probably  originated  in  travellers  sometimes  calling  the  river 
liy  one  name  and  sometimes  by  the  other.  Tliere  is  really 
but  the  one  river.  After  another  three  days’  march  Shekka 
is  reached,  the  great  rendezvous  in  the  territory  of  the 
Baggara-Rizegat.  It  may  tlius  be  seen  that  the  journey 
from  Dehm  Nduggo  to  Shekka  may  bo  accomplished  in  ten 
or  twelve  days,  according  to  the  length  of  the  day’s 
marching. 

According  to  the  statements  that  I gathered  and  have 
now  recorded,  Shekka,  1 should  suppose,  corresponds  w ith  a 
|X)sition  described  by  Escayrac  de  Lauture  in  his  valuabh* 
accounts  of  these  regions,  and  which  he  distinguishes  by  the 
name  of  Sook-Deleyba  (f.e.,  the  market  near  the  Deleb  palms). 
Shekka,  in  fact,  appears  to  be  an  important  market-place  and 
rendezvous  for  the  itinerant  slave-dealers,  ns  well  as  for  the 
Baggarn  Bedouins,  many  of  whom  have  jM^rmaiient  homes 
there;  it  is  the  site  also  of  the  residence  of  iMunzel,  the 
Sheikh  of  the  Rizepit.  But  it  is  most  notorious  of  all  as 
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lK?iiig  tlif  j)rinui|)iil  resort  of  nil  the  great  Konlol'au  shive- 
' trailers:  being  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  Egypt  and  iU 
arbitrary  ofbcinls,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  extorting  a sjK'citic 
sum  per  head  for  hush-money  on  every  slave  that  is  conveyed 
into  the  country,  it  is  a spot  that  enables  them  to  transact 
their  nefarious  business  free  from  the  burdensome  imposts,  and 
to  transmit  their  living  merchandise  in  whatever  direction 
may  suit  them,  all  over  the  provinces  of  the  Soudan. 

The  journey  from  Shekka  to  Aboo  Harras,  I was  given  to 
understand,  would  require  eighteen  days,  and  even  with  very 
long  days’  marching  could  not  bo  aceomidished  in  less  than 
lifteen  days.  All  my  informants  agreed  most  positively  in 
asserting  that  there  were  no  streams  of  any  magnitude  to  be 
cro«.sed,  and  that  even  in  the  height  of  the  rainy  season  there 
were  no  brooks  nor  swamps  to  offer  any  serious  obsbicle  to 
travellers.  There  was,  however,  no  time  of  the  year,  not 
even  in  the  middle  of  winter,  when  the  Bahr-el-Arab  could 
be  crosseil  by  any  other  means  than  swimming,  or  by  rafts 
constructed  of  grass. 

The  caravan-roads  from  Dehm  Nduggo  to  Darfoor  were 
closwl  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  They  nearly  all  started  in  a 
N.N.W.  direction.  Almost  immediately  after  leaving  the 
Seriba,  the  traveller  would  have  to  cross  the  Beery,  and 
proceed  for  three  or  four  leagues  until  he  arrived  at  the 
subsidiary  Seriba  Deleyb;  another  day’s  march  to  the  north- 
west would  bring  him  to  one  of  the  minor  Seribas,  of  which 
the  controller’s  name  was  Soliman ; and  two  days  more 
would  tind  him  at  a Seriba  on  the  Gebel  IMangyat,  ns  the 
natives  call  that  district.  The  notorious  copper-mines 
llofrat-el-Nahahs*  are  said  to  be  situated  six  days’  journey 


• There  is  much  une.rla.nty  aljout  tlie  exact  geographical  ]wsitiou  of  these 
fnroniis  mines.  The  accounts  liitfer  witlely,  so  that  I can  only  approximately 
Jet  rinine  the  precise  situalion.  According  to  Brown,  Hofrnt  is  twenty-tliree 
and  a half  ihiys’  journey  from  Kohbcli,  the  capital  of  Itarloor,  whilst  according 
to  Uiiith  it  is  only  eight  good  days’  march  from  Tendolli,  which  is  a day’s 
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to  the  south  of  this  region  of  tlie  Manga,  and  to  lie  on  the 
southern  frontier  of  Darfoor.  The  copper  is  brought  into  the 
market  either  in  the  shape  of  clumsily-formed  rings,  full  of 
angles,  varying  in  weight  from  five  pounds  to  fifty,  or  in  long 
oval  cakes  of  very  imperfect  casting.  The  price  tliat  I had 
to  pay  for  the  hundred  rottoli  (about  80  lbs.)  that  I obtained 
from  Seebehr  was  1500  piastres,  or  75  Maria  Theresa  dollars, 
which  would  be  represented  by  about  £15  of  English  money. 

Seebehr  had  a Seriba  on  the  frontiers  of  Darfoor  that  was 
in  constant  intercourse  with  this  important  place,  and 
through  his  interest  I obtained  a sample  of  the  ore  of  these 
far-famed  mines.  It  weighed  about  five  pounds.  One  half 
of  it  I handed  to  tlie  Khedive  of  Egypt  at  an  audience  with 
which  he  honoured  me;  the  other  half  I dejxjsited  in  tlie 
Mineralogical  Museum  at  Berlin.  The  sjiecimen  consisted  of 
copjxir-pyrite  and  quartz,  with  an  earthy  touch  of  malachite, 
commonly  called  green  carbonite  of  copper,  but  containing  a 
very  small  quantity  of  the  real  metal. 

No  systematic  mining  seems  to  be  carried  on  in  the 
“ IIofrat-el-Nahahs,”and  the  man  who  brought  me  the  sample 
carefully  concealed  in  his  clothes,  informed  me  that  the  ore 
was  found  lying  like  loose  rubble  in  the  dry  bed  of  a khor. 
It  may  be  presumed  that  by  boring  galleries,  or  even  by 
hewing  out  quarries,  a large  supply  of  the  metal  might  be 
obtained  without  any  vast  expenditure  of  time  or  money,  for 
even  in  the  present  condition  of  things,  while  the  solid  rock 
still  remains  intact,  the  yield  of  copper  for  years  past  has 
been  very  considerable.  The  Foorian  copper  even  now  takes 
a prominent  part  in  the  commerce  of  tlie  entire  Soudan ; it 
is  conveyed  across  Wadai  to  Kano  in  Haussa,  and,  according 
to  Barth,  it  holds  its  own  in  the  market  even  against  that 
iinjKirted  from  Trijxili. 


jciurnuy  from  Knlilwli.  I sliouM  imagine  that  it  i>rol>ably  lim  a littlu  to  tlio 
wi.al  of  tlu^  iHMitioii  Hint  I liftve  >1  in  my  mi>l> : of  one  tliiiij;  I luii 

eertaiu — it  lien  to  tile  went  of  tiie  roHiE  to  DurfiKir. 
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Unilerwootl  of  Cynwlc®.  Peculiar  milU  of  the  KrcNly.  Wanderings  in  tho 
wilderness.  Crossing  tho  Beery.  Inhosjiitnhlo  n^coiitioii  at  Mangoor. 
Numerous  brcwiks.  liu^e  ein|K>rium  of  slave-trade.  Higlu  st  |>oitit  of 
my  travels,  W'estem  limit.  itaHery-wtxxls  near  Dohni  Gudyoo.  Scor- 
butic atUick.  Dreams  i\n<l  their  fiiltilnietit.  Courtesy  of  Yumma.  Rem- 
imnU  of  ancient  mountain  ridges,  Upj>er  course  of  the  Poiigi>.  Infonnu- 
tion  about  tho  far  wc^st.  Gnat  river  of  Dar  Alssi  Dingii.  Barth's  inves- 
tigutinns.  Primogeniture  of  the  Bahr-ol-Amb.  First  giving  of  tl»o 
weather.  Elephant-hunters  from  Darf*»or.  Tho  Schre.  Wild  game 
around  Dehtu  Adinn.  Cnltivat<'<l  plants  of  tlie  Stdiro.  Magic  tulter. 
Deficiency  of  waU'r.  A night  without  a roof.  Irrepretwiblc  gissl  spirits 
of  the  Sohro.  Lower  level  of  tlie  land.  A miniuturu  uiuimtain-rangis 
N<irway-rats.  Gigantic  fig-tree  in  Mo^xly.  The  “ evil  eye.”  Little  8tcp|)o- 
buniing.  Return  to  Khalil  s quarU  rs. 


As  tiino  eliipsed,  and  I coiusiderod  tlio  life  tliat  I was 
leading,  I could  not  help  thinking  that  then;  was  Boincthing 
in  tho  linos  of  the  Russian  poet  that  was  not  ultogotlior 
inappropriate  to  myself: — 

**  Ttro  ytart  had  poMed;  the  qypwie*  etill 
Their  frank  and  latcleM  Urr$  fulfil ; 

From  hmth  to  heath  they  puth,  nor 
Hut  find  neir  quariere  ercry  day, 

All  heed  for  culture  cant  atcay : 

And  AU-ek  of  their  fpiiUl  U free^ 

Sor  kith  nor  kin  remain  hie  joy^ 

Sew  paeiimee  every  hour  employ^ 

For  yypey^  heart  awi  mul^  u he ! ” • 

It  was  on  the  22nd  of  January  that  I prej>arod  to  resumo 
my  waudorings.  In  the  evening  I took  my  leave  of  Sheikh 

• Zwi‘i  Jfthre  seUwanden,  immer  wandcni 
Noch  die  Zigoiincr  friedlich  fort 

Von  einer  Stepj®  zu  der  amlem  [Dnd 
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Scpbfhr,  and  attended  by  six  bearers,  witli  wliieb  be  ba<l 
provided  me,  I departed  from  tlie  Seriba. 

My  firet  destination  was  tlie  settlement  of  one  of  the 
companies  associated  with  Kurshook  Ali,  which  was  situatetl 
t)U  the  Beery,  about  twenty  miles  from  Dehm  Ndugr^o. 
The  route  for  the  most  part  was  in  a south-westerly  direction, 
over  elevated  ground  that  was  channeled  by  no  less  than  ten 
running  streams  ami  khor  beds,  and  along  country  that  was 
splendidly  adorned  with  goodly  forests.  The  defiles  extended 
from  the  south-east  to  the  north-uest,  and  stretched  away 
towards  the  valley  of  the  Beery,  which  ran  parallel  to  our 
course  at  a few  miles’  distance  to  the  right. 

The  first  irregularity  in  the  soil  which  crossed  our  way 
consisted  of  a deep  river-course,  which  was  now  quite  dry  and 
shaded  over_ by  thick  foliage;  the  second  was  made  by  the 
stream  of  the  Uyeely,  which,  flowing  out  from  a narrow 
streak  of  thicket  that  corresjionded  very  much  in  its  vegeta- 
tion with  the  galleries  of  tlie  Niam-niam,  with  deliberate 
current  passed  onwards  to  the  west.  Midway  between  the 
Uyeely  and  the  ne.xt  stream,  called  the  Uyissoblia  (the  native 
word  for  “ a buffalo  ”),  wlu'cli  consisted  of  a series  of  pools 
that  ranged  tliemselves  in  a continuous  series  along  an 
ojTcn  swamp-steppe,  there  stood  a grove  of  tall  trees.  I was 
much  surprised  to  find  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  same 
species  of  Cycadea  which  1 had  obson'ed  in  the  Niam-niam 
lands,  but  which  here,  through  the  absence  of  any  underwood, 
made  a majestic  upward  growth,  and  expanded  their  noble 
fans  at  the  summit  of  a stately  stem. 


ITiid  filulpii  gnsllich  jtcleii  Ort ; 

Dt  jL'doii  Bililungszwang  verai-litel, 

AIcko  iat  wi  frei  wic  sic. 

Niolit  die  Fiimilie,  wic  aio  Wiinn, 

Xiclits  weiss  er  nu  hr  voii  friiliirn  Jiiliren, 

Cfinz  7.um  Zigeuncr  ward  er  si-hon. 

(Gf-rmnn  tramtalion  from  PvKchkin'ii  ‘TziOAN’.’) 
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Tlio  Kro<ly  Nduggo  call  the  enceplialartus  “ kottu/’  and 
iny  attendants  acquainted  mo  with  the  fa<'t  that  they  couhl 
manufacture  a sort  of  beer  out  of  the  central  portion  of  the 
stem,  whicli  was  marrowy  and  full  of  meal.  Some  of  the 
specimens  that  I saw  had  great  cylindrical  stems  two  feet 
high,  a contnist  very  decided  to  those  that  I had  previously 
seen,  which  were  all  quite  low  upon  the  ground.  The  male 
flowering  heads  were  often  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  ui>on  a 
single  stem.  In  the  shadowy  light  admitted  by  the  tall 
Huinboldtiffi  that  towered  al>ove,  their  stiff  crowns  had  all 
the  appearance  t)f  being  alien  to  the  scene  and  a decoration 
imported  from  some  foreign  soil. 

After  crossing  a ri{)pling  brook  we  came  to  a village 
l)clonging  to  the  Kredy  chief,  Ganyong,  on  S-ebehr’s  territory. 
The  fishing-nets,  forty  feet  long  and  eight  feet  broail,  with 
their  great  meshes  and  floating  rims  made  of  the  stalks  of 
the  Wassiis,  bore  ample  testimony,  us  they  hung  outside 


Krodj  liuL. 


the  huts,  to  the  productiveness  of  the  llecry.  Nets  so  large 
as  tho.so  I had  never  seen  in  the  country,  except  among  the 
tribes  that  jn'ople  the  banks  of  the  Dywr. 

The  style  of  building  amongst  the  Krt'dy  appeared  to  mo 
extremely  slovenly  and  inartistic.  Most  of  the  huts  were 
entindy  wanting  in  substructure,  and  consisted  merely  of  a 
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conical  roof  of  grass  raised  upon  a framework  of  hoops. 
They  recalled  to  my  mind  the  huts  of  the  Kaffirs.  Gnnyong 
liad  some  corn-magazines  of  a very  remarkable  construction. 
They  were  made  very  much  upon  the  principle  of  the 
“ gollotoh  ” of  the  Bongo,  having  a kind  of  basket  supported 
on  posts  and  covered  with  a large  conical  lid ; but  under- 
neath the  main  receptacle  and  between  the  posts  there  was  a 
space  left  largo  enough  for  four  female  slaves  to  do  all  the 
necessary  work  for  converting  the  com  into  meal.  A deep 
trench  was  cut,  and,  being  firmly  cemented  over  with  clay, 
formed  a common  reservoir  into  which  the  corn  fell  after  it 
had  passed  from  the  murhagas  or  grindstones  The  stones 


were  arranged  so  as  to  form  a cross.  The  women  who  were 
employed  sung  merrily  as  they  worked,  and  in  the  course  of 
a day  the  quantity  of  corn  they  ground  was  veiy  considerable. 

At  the  next  hollow,  which  appeared  to  have  been  a marsh 
that  was  now  dry,  was  a kind  of  defile  rather  thickly  sprinkled 
over  with  huts,  where  we  found  the  native  women  busily 
engaged  in  gathering  the  Lophira-nuts  that  they  call  “ kozo,” 
and  use  for  making  oil.  The  succeeding  brook  was  named 
the  Uyuttoo,  and  was  lined  on  either  side  by  avenues  of 
trees ; it  was  not  much  more  than  a trench,  but  it  was  full 
of  water.  Farther  on,  right  in  the  heart  of  the  wood,  we 
made  a pnssivge  over  a khor,  and  having  for  a while  mistaken 
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our  way,  we  made  a halt  at  a rivulet  that  was  but  eight  feet 
wide,  hut  abundantly  suppliwl  with  running  water.  It  was 
already  quite  dusk,  and  we  were  obliged  to  abandon  all  hop<‘ 
of  getting  as  far  as  the  Seriba  that  day.  I sent  my  bearers, 
therefore,  to  make  the  best  investigation  they  could  of  the 
surrounding  country,  and  to  find  out  some  settlement  where 
we  could  encamp  for  the  night,  ns  it  appeared  to  be  quite 
impossible  for  us  to  bivouac  with  any  degree  of  comfort  in 
tlie  midst  of  the  still  vigorous  growth  of  grass.  During  the 
Khareef  these  thickets  must  be  absolutely  impenetrable. 

Just  in  time  a village  belonging  to  Kurshook  Ali  was 
discovered,  and,  after  making  a circuitous  route  to  the  south- 
east, we  fixed  upon  a convenient  resting-place  for  the  night. 
Next  morning  we  proceeded  down  to  the  river  over  very 
irregular  ground,  up  hill  and  down  hill  and  repeatedly 
broken  by  deep  fissures.  The  dimensions  of  the  Beery  in 
this  district  were  anything  but  important : it  flowed  towards 
the  west,  making  a good  many  bends  and  curves,  and  after  a 
while  turning  short  off  to  the  north.  At  this  date  it  extended 
over  about  two-thirds  of  the  width  of  its  chaimel,  the  depth 
of  the  stream  varying  from  one  to  two  feet,  and  the  water 
flowing  at  the  rate  of  about  one  hundred  feet  a minute.  The 
banks  were  about  eight  feet  high,  and  were  crowned  on  either 
liand  by  trees  that,  rising  some  fifty  feet,  threw  out  their 
boughs  and  overhung  the  stream  to  a considerable  distance 
with  a leafy  canopy.  I found  a place  in  the  most  shadowed 
portion  of  the  wood  where  the  river  had  formed  a deep 
basin,  and  I took  a bath,  which  I found  something  more 
than  refreshing,  and  with  the  temperature  at  68’  Fahr, 
I was  obliged  to  take  a good  run  to  get  warm  again. 

A mile  to  the  south  of  the  river  there  was  an  extensive 
tract  of  land  covered  by  farmsteads,  merely  separatctl  from 
each  other  by  hedges,  and  inhabited  principally  by  some 
Gellahbas  who  had  settled  there  and  by  some  of  the  black 
soldiers.  Just  beyond  these,  in  a deep  depression,  the 
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rivulet  of  tlie  Rende  made  its  way  towanls  the  north-west. 
Faeiii"  the  settletnent  and  towards  the  south,  tlie  valley 
sank  very  low,  whilst  towards  the  west  and  south-west,  the 
country  rose  considerably  in  prominent  wall-like  riilges. 

The  controller  of  the  jdaee  was  named  Mangoor,  luit  he 
was  unwell  and  out  of  temjier,  and  consequently  had  no 
hospitality  to  show  me,  and  allowed  mo  and  my  people  to 
stiirt  next  day  with  empty  stomachs  and  without  any  con- 
trihution  of  supplies.  Xor  was  much  to  be  got  out  of  the 
native  local  overseer,  Oassigombo,  who  had  the  supervision  of 
such  of  the  Kredy  tribe  of  the  Jongbongo  who  had  settled 
there ; the  country  was  so  impoverished  that  he  had  neither 
goats  nor  poultry  to  part  with.  An  Egyptian,  who  was  the 
representative  of  the  sick  controller,  wa.s  really  the  j>erson 
res[)onsiblo  for  this  ungracious  reception,  which  was  by  far 
the  worst  of  all  that  I ever  experienced  at  any  of  the  Khar- 
toomcrs’  settlements.  Between  Nubians  and  Egyptians 
there  goes  on  a continual  jarring,  and  their  mutual  animosity 
is  extremely  bitter.  The  Nubians  call  the  genuine  Egyptians 
by  the  name  of  “ Wollad-er-lleef,”  the  designation  being 
given  to  them  in  distinction  to  the  other  residents  on  the 
Nile,  although  its  real  meaning  is  simply  a Nile-dweller ; 
the  word  “Beef,”  in  fact,  is  the  name  of  the  Nile  throughout 
its  course  in  Egypt. 

The  icy  stolidiiess  of  my  angry  servants  and  the  crabby 
res<“ntment  of  the  Egyptian,  whom  they  had  somehow 
managed  to  offend,  gave  me  a vast  fund  of  amusement  in 
spite  of  my  melancholy  plight.  On  the  following  morning  I 
found  myself  thorougidy  unwell,  and  so  weak  that  I hardly 
knew  how  I should  hold  out  during  the  next  stage  of  our 
progress  to  the  next  l>ehm.  I had  now  double  cause  to 
regret  the  loss  of  all  my  stock  of  tea,  for  although  I tried  to 
compensate  for  the  want  of  it  by  taking  an  extra  quantity  of 
coffee,  it  did  me  but  little  goorl,  and  was  comparatively 
useless  in  bracing  up  my  nervous  system.  I made  it,  how- 
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pver,  fts  Stroup;  as  I could,  and  took  it  with  me  to  sustain  my 
flap:"ing  energies  and  keep  up  my  elasticity  as  I went  along. 

The  Delim  Gudyoo,  to  which  I was  directing  iny  steps, 
was  about  twenty-two  miles  distant,  and  was  one  of  the  chief 
establishments  of  the  slave-traders  who  had  settle<l  in  the 
country.  There  were  no  less  than  ten  brooks  to  be  crossetl, 
of  some  of  which  the  channels  were  partially  dried  up ; every 
one  of  them  without  (“xception  flow<>d  from  west  to  east 
towards  the  IJeery,  whicli  lay  from  this  point  onwards 
up)u  our  left  hand,  apparently  following  a southerly  direc- 
tion. The  altitude  above  the  sea,  wduch  hitherto  upon  the 
route  from  Dehm  Ndnggo  had  been  tolerably  uniform, 
Ix'gan  to  increase  considerably.  Tlie  region  was  less  thickly 
covered  with  trees,  but  light  brusliwood  took  their  place, 
whilst  the  monotony  of  the  stepjs^s  was  broken  by  dwindling 
watercourses.  These  seemed  to  flow  from  north  to  south, 
and  were  described  to  me  umler  the  following  names:  the 
first  was  the  Iveude,  and  hml  a tolerably  strong  current ; the 
next  was  the  J3uloo,  flowing  along  in  a deep  rift  between 
walls  of  red  rock ; then  came  the  Zembey,  a mere  meadow- 
brook  ; to  this  succeeded  the  Kungbai,  flowing  in  its  channel 
along  the  open  steppe ; next  in  order  was  the  Haraadda,  a 
swamp-khor,  that  ha<l  but  little  current,  on  the  banks  of 
wliich  a number  of  little  springs  were  constantly  yielding 
their  fresh  supjily. 

After  this,  the  way  began  to  ascend,  blocks  of  hornblend 
and  s<‘hist  occurring  every  now  and  then  to  vary  the  uni- 
formity of  the  general  configuration  of  the  soil  As  we 
again  descended  we  came  to  another  series  of  brooks.  The 
first  was  named  the  Biduleh,  and  ran  rapidly  along,  its 
banks  being  clearly  indicated  by  rows  of  Raphia-palms ; the 
next  was  of  similar  character,  called  the  Gatwee,  its  borders 
again  lined  by  the  Ruphia:  then  came  the  Gobo,  a much 
smaller  stream  that  murmured  along  its  red  granite  channel ; 
and  then  the  Kadditeh,  shut  in  by  a kiiul  of  gallery  vegeta- 
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tion.  The  last  of  the  serie.«,  by  wliicli  we  passed  the  night, 
was  a stream  fifteen  feet  wide  witli  a rapid  current,  the 
water  of  which  was  up  to  our  knees ; it  was  the  Grease,  n 
feeder  of  the  Beery,  and  here  it  had  an  aspect  that  very 
much  resembled  the  Beery  as  we  observed  it  at  the  un- 
friendly Dehm.  It  was  now  full  30  feet  wide,  and  made  its 
way  amongst  blocks  and  over  flats  of  gneiss  between  lofty 
banks  that  slanted  down  abruptly  to  the  stream.  The 
declivity,  amidst  the  openings  of  the  thickets,  revealed  the 
red  rock  of  the  swamp-ore  in  many  places,  whilst  down 
below,  the  flats  of  the  gneiss  were  everywhere  apparent. 

From  the  (iresso  we  had  still  eight  miles  to  march  along 
very  rising  ground  before  we  readied  Dehm  Gudyoo.  As 
well  as  being  one  of  the  oldest  halting-places  of  the  slavi*- 
dealers  of  Dar  Ferteet,  and  in  number  of  huts  quite  equal  to 
Dehm  Nduggo,  this  town  contained  a Seriba  of  Agahd’s 
company,  and  served  as  the  headquarters  of  a division  of 
Khartoom  soldiers,  who  made  annual  expeditions  to  the 
territory  of  the  Niam-niam  king  Mofio,  in  the  west.  Gudyoo 
himself,  formerly  a Kredy  chief  and  a great  patron  of  tlie 
slave-dealers,  had  now  settled  down  to  the  east  on  the  banks 
of  the  Beery  as  an  ordinary  sheikh  of  Agahd’s  possessions. 
Dehm  Gudyoo  formed  the  most  westerly  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Mount  Bnginze,  the  highest  point  that  I visited 
in  all  my  travels  in  Central  Africa.  The  altitude  of  the 
Dehm  was  about  2775  feet,  and  not  much  less  than  500  feet 
higher  than  Dehm  Nduggo.  From  various  indications  in 
the  character  of  the  soil  I seemed  to  have  no  alternative 
than  to  conclude  that  these  elevations  continue  to  rise  still 
more  decidedly  beyond  Dehm  Gudy<x),  and  that  most 
probably  a considerable  watershed  would  be  found  in  the 
region  in  that  direction. 

The  character  of  the  vegetation  remindeil  me  in  more  than 
one  respect  of  the  flora  of  the  Niam-niam  lands.  Dehm 
Gudyoo  stretches  itself  out  on  the  northern  declivity  of  a 
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valley,  and  consists  of  huts  and  farmsteads,  wliieli,  rising  one 
above  another  in  a kind  of  amphitheatre,  gave  an  imposing 
aspect  to  the  scene.  Probably  the  number  of  huts  exceeiled 
2000.  From  a spring  close  to  the  lowest  tier  of  houses 
issued  a considerable  brook,  named  the  Kobbokoio,  which  was 
shadowed  over  with  tall  trees  and  thick  bushwood  that  gave 
the  borders  very  much  the  appearance  of  the  Niain-uiam 
galleries.  In  the  farther  environs  of  this  Dehm  there  were 
a good  many  instances  of  plants  that  were  very  nearly  allied 
to  those  of  the  Niam-niam,  and  the  dualism  which  charac- 
terised tlie  vegetation  was  very  marked,  and  ever  and  again 
recalled  what  I had  observed  before.  On  the  higher  parts  of 
the  hill-slopes  I found  the  Albizzia  anilielminiica  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  the  bark  of  which  is  the  most  effectual 
remedy  that  the  Abyssinians  are  acquainted  with  for  the 
tapeworm. 

Although  I had  cause  to  congratulate  myself  u{x>n  the 
hospitable  reception  that  I found  at  Agahd’s  Seriba,  and 
appreciated  the  hospitality  that  was  extended  to  me,  my 
condition  altogether  was  so  wretched  that  I might  almost  as 
well  have  been  left  in  the  wilderness.  A kind  of  scorbutic 
affection,  that  had  for  some  little  time  been  lurking  in  my 
system,  probably  in  consequence  of  my  having  been  deprived 
for  so  many  months  of  proper  vegetable  diet,  now  broke  out 
with  some  violence,  my  gums  becoming  so  sore  and  the 
whole  inside  of  my  mouth  so  inQamed  that  I could  not  take 
anything  but  water  without  experiencing  the  greatest  pain. 
The  restricted  supply  of  provisions  in  the  place  naturally 
aggravated  my  condition.  As  it  happily  fell  out,  Faki 
Ismael,  the  superintendent  of  the  establishment,  made  mo  a 
present  of  some  sweet  potatoes,  which  ho  had  just  received 
from  Dar  Benda : at  this  season  they  were  very  scarce,  but 
they  were  very  acceptable,  and  were  the  only  food  of  which 
I could  venture  to  partake.  In  spite  of  my  ailments,  however, 
1 did  not  suffer  my  three  days’  residence  in  Dehm  Gudyoo 
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to  piss  away  without  employing  them  as  profitalily  as  I 
could:  I made  a collection  of  words  in  tlie  Krcdy  dialect, 
and  carefully  inspected  all  the  most  interesting  plants  in  the 
district. 

Large  quantities  of  the  Ashantee  pepper  are  found  on  the 
Kobbokoio,  and  just  at  this  season  the  stem  of  the  trees  were 
so  beautifully  decorated  with  its  red  clusters  that  they 
gleamed  from  amongst  the  thickets  almost  ns  brightly  us 
a flame  of  fire.  The  Kredy  might  in  this  place  alone,  with- 
out any  dilliculty,  gather  hundredweights  of  this  jtepper,  which 
amongst  them  bears  the  name  of  Dehre.  The  Nubians  who 
had  taken  up  their  quartern  here  had  not  the  least  idea  of 
the  useful  projierties  of  the  plant,  and  it  had  never  occurred 
to  them  that  the  red  berries,  after  they  were  dried,  would 
become  black  jiepper-corns.  My  disclosure  seemed  to  give 
them  the  greatest  delight,  and  without  delay  they  set  to 
work  to  gather  the  pejiper,  which  they  designed  to  be  sent 
off  to  Khartoom,  a novelty  in  the  way  of  their  commerce. 
In  the  bank-woods  I found  some  muscat-nuts  which,  in  the 
previous  year,  I had  not  found  on  the  Assika  until  the  month 
of  March.  The  straight  growth  of  its  stout  stem  never  failed 
to  attract  attention. 

At  Dehm  Gudyoo  I learnt  a great  many  details  about  the 
aspect  of  the  land  still  farther  west  that  had  been  traversed 
by  the  various  companies  of  Agahd,  Bizelly,  Idreos  Wixl 
Defter,  and  Seebehr  Adlan.  When  we  took  our  dejiarture  I 
found  that  our  road  had  a decline.  In  order  to  reach  the 
Bongo  territory  again  I proposed  to  proceed  in  a kind  of  art; 
towards  the  south-east  down  to  the  Dehm  Bekeer,  where  tlie 
extensive  establishments  of  the  Gellahbas,  stretching  away 
for  miles,  were  collected,  and  where  Kurshook  Ali  was  in 
jxissession  of  one  of  the  most  important  strongholds  which  he 
had  inherited  from  his  father-in-law'.  In  a straight  line  the 
distance  Ijotwoen  Dehm  Gudyoo  and  Dehm  Bekeer  would 
not  exceetl  live-aud-thirty  miles,  but  our  deviations  were  so 
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Ircqiiont  and  so  long  that  it  took  ns  two  days  of  oxcoedingly 
hard  inarching  to  reach  onr  destination.  The  entire  district, 
a tlioronghly  unbroken  wilderness,  was  the  true  sourcedand 
of  the  Beery  and  the  Kooroo,  both  of  these  rivers  at  the 
jKiints  where  we  crossed  them  being  in  the  incipient  condition 
of  mere  brooks;  nor  did  they  seem  to  surpass  the  other 
streamlets,  thirteen  in  number,  which  we  had  to  cross,  in  their 
supply  of  water. 

The  nniversid  direction  which  the  streams  took  was  from 
south  to  north.  Ileekoning  them  in  their  order  after  leaving 
Dehm  Gudyoo,  the  first  was  the  Domwee,  quite  a little 
channel  filled  with  a flowing  current : after  a considerable 
rise  in  the  land,  we  came  to  the  (ihessy  Beery  (i.e.,  the  Little 
or  Upper  Beery),  with  its  broad  water  almost  stagnant  and 
shadowed  over  by  an  extensive  gallery-wood  ; then  came  a 
dried-up  channel  at  the  Inittom  of  a broad  and  outspread 
valley,  of  which  the  western  slopes  were  marked  by  crests  of 
hills  .some  400  or  500  feet  in  height ; to  this  succeedeil  an 
uphill  march,  which  led  to  a soil  so  elevated  that  it  opened 
an  ample  prospect  into  the  far  distant  east,  embracing  at 
least  the  chief  landmarks  for  some  eighty  miles  round ; ne.vt 
succeeded  a brook  called  the  Yagpak,  of  which  the  waters, 
still  deej>,  were  hemmed  in  by  thick  shrublx'ries ; next  came 
a little  watercourse  with  languid  stream  ; and  then  a rividet 
twenty  feet  wide,  full  of  water,  and  named  the  Onlauda, 
where  we  spent  the  night,  the  direction  of  which  was  indicated 
by  the  bushes  on  the  banks.  The  level  of  the  soil  was  here 
about  400  feet  lower  than  it  had  been  at  Dehm  Gudycx). 
Farther  on,  close  following  upon  each  other,  came  two  dried- 
up  khors;  after  which  the  laud  once  more  began  to  rise  again 
in  alternate  flats  of  gneiss  and  lofty  eminences  of  swamp-ore, 
hills  named  Bakcfla  and  Yaflii  lifting  themselves  up  con- 
spicuously on  the  cast ; next  we  reached  a small  dried-up 
course  that  intersected  a valley  made  up  of  gneiss  flats, 
liounded  on  the  west  by  the  eh;vation  of  a hill,  called  the 
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Fce-ce;  tlien,  at  about  equal  distances  one  from  another, 
were  crossed  four  khors,  now  dry,  that  gave  an  undulated 
character  to  tlie  ground ; proceeding  onwards  we  came  to  tlie 
lialf-dry,  half-swampy  depression  known  as  the  Ohro;  and 
last  of  all  we  arrived  at  an  inconsiderable  water-channel  of 
which  the  stream  was  deep,  but  apparently  stationary,  and 
was  described  by  the  Kredy  as  being  the  upper  course  of  the 
Kooroo,  distinguished  here  by  the  name  of  the  Mony. 

The  district  over  which  we  thus  had  travelled  very  much 
resembled  the  northern  regions  of  the  Kredy  lands  in  its 
wooded  character  and  in  the  absence  of  meadow-lauds  and 
steppes ; only  it  was  'utterly  wanting  in  that  distinctive 
abundance  of  springs  which  is  so  marked  in  latitudes  below 
lat  8'’  N.  The  deficiency  of  water,  in  comparison  to  what  we 
had  befeiro  experienced,  made  itself  very  obvious.  The  flora 
offered  some  few  novelties  ; in  particular  I was  surprised  at 
the  cabbage-like  Euphorbia  {Ti(hijmalus),  which,  though 
common  in  our  zone,  is  quite  a rarity  in  Tropical  Africa. 

In  the  dried-up  watercourses  I frequently  saw  one  of  the 
rodentia  which  had  hitherto  been  little  known  to  me : tliis 
was  the  reed-rat,  called  by  the  Foorians  the  “ Far-el-boos.” 
I had  the  good  fortune  to  bring  down  three  of  them,  and, 
after  having  been  limited  for  three  days  to  a diet  of  soaked 
sweet  potatoes,  I very  much  appreciated  a meal  from  their 
delicate  and  tender  flesh. 

Never  shall  I forget  the  hospitable  reception  which  Yumma, 
Kurshook  Ali’s  Vokeel,  showed  me  at  this  Keriba,  nor  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  transpired.  My  gratitude  was  all 
the  more  keen  because  the  discourtesy  and  inhospitality  which 
I had  experienced  from  Mangoor  were  still  fresh  upon  my 
memory.  I was  really  worn-out  by  the  fatigue  of  marching, 
aiul  very  much  debilitated  by  my  compulsory  abstinence  in 
consequence  of  my  scorbutic  attack,  when  in  the  early 
evening  we  reached  the  Dehm.  We  wandereil  about  for  a 
considerable  time  amongst  the  .scattered  homesteads,  and  had 
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some  (lifticnlty  in  diacovering  the  palings  of  tiio  Seriha. 
After  we  succeeded  in  getting  inside,  we  found  all  the  huts 
{Kjrfectly  quiet,  and  it  appeared  almost  as  if  invisible  hands 
had  prepared  the  coflee  which  was  handed  me  as  soon  as  I 
had  taken  my  .seat  upon  the  “angarob”  in  the  reception-hall. 
The  ruler  of  the  Seriba  happened  that  evening  to  be  absent 
somewhere  in  the  environs,  and  it  was  not  known  for  certain 
whether  ho  would  return  that  night  Feeling  that  it  was 
quite  a matter  of  speculation  what  kind  of  entertainment 
I should  have  on  the  following  day,  I threw  myself  down 
without  taking  any  supper,  and  composed  myself  for  my 
night’s  rest. 

Whoever  has  wandered  ns  a lonely  traveller  in  the  un- 
trodden solitudes  of  a desert  likes  to  tell  his  dreams:  in  them 
the  true  situation  of  a man  often  mirrors  itself;  for,  un- 
restrained by  any  control  of  reason,  images  arise  from  the 
obscurity  of  the  past,  so  that,  at  times,  it  seems  as  if  a painful 
vividness  was  being  stamped  tipon  recollections,  which,  as 
reproduce<l,  are  really  very  contradictory  to  the  actual  facta. 
It  happened  to  mo  very  much  in  this  way  at  Dehra  Bekeer, 
only  T had  the  compensation  that  the  visions  that  I saw  were 
not  disproved,  but  confirmed,  by  my  experience. 

Weary  and  worn-out  as  I was,  and  no  longer  master  of  my 
faculties,  I seem  very  soou  to  have  fallen  asleep.  Memory, 
unshackled  from  the  guardianship  of  reality,  began  to  revel 
in  the  ideal  delights  of  a material  world.  I fancieil  that  I 
was  in  a spacious  tent  that  was  glittering  with  the  radiancy 
of  countless  lamps,  that  the  tables  were  groaning  under  the 
most  tempting  viands,  and  that  troops  of  servants  in  gorgeous 
livery  were  in  attendance  upon  the  guests,  to  whom  they 
brought  the  mellowest  and  rarest  of  wines.  And  then  it  was 
nice-limo  at  Cairo,  and  the  entertainment  was  sumptuous 
with  all  the  splendour  of  the  fairest  imagery  of  ‘ The  Arabian 
Nights,’  the  host  no  less  than  the  Governor  of  Egypt  himself. 
And  then  I seemed  all  at  once  to  wake,  and  was  quite  be- 
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wildered  in  tryinjr  to  decide  whether  I was  in  tlio  smoke- 
clouds  that  envelop  tlie  interior  of  an  African  grass-hut  or 
whether  in  truth  I was  reclining  under  the  shelter  of  a royal 
marquee.  My  frame  of  mind  enhauce<l  the  force  of  my 
fancy:  but  soon  the  d(dusiou  took  a more  distinct  phase,  and 
I seemed  to  divine  that  there  was  really  about  me  a group  of 
well-ilressed  servants,  and  that  whilst  some  were  bringing  in 
various  dishes  and  sparkling  goblets  which  they  placed  beside 
my  lowly  couch,  othei-s  were  running  about  with  tapers  and 
lamps,  and  others  with  embroidered  napkins  under  their 
arms  were  conveying  the  choicest  dainties  in  lordly  dishes  or 
offering  lemonade  and  sherbet  from  the  brightest  crystal.  I 
nibbed  my  eyes.  I took  a draught  of  what  was  offered  me. 
I surveyed  the  scene  deliberately,  and  came  to  the  surprised 
conviction  that  what  I had  been  dreaming  was  a reality! 

Yumma,  the  amtrollcr  of  the  Seriba,  had  returned  homo 
late  in  the  evening.  No  sooner  was  he  informed  of  my 
arrival  than  he  had  had  all  his  retinue  of  cooks  aroused 
from  their  niglit’s  rest  to  give  me  an  entertainment  worthy 
of  his  rank.  lie  was  more  than  half  a Turk,  and  acquainted 
far  beyond  the  other  superintendents  of  the  Seribas  with  the 
elegancies  and  com  forts  of  a Khartoomer’s  household.  Every- 
thing he  possessed  in  the  way  of  valuable  vases  or  tasteful 
table  ornaments  was  brought  out  and  exhibited  in  my  honour. 
He  set  before  me  bread  of  pure  white  flour,  maccaroni,  rice, 
chickens  served  with  tomatoes,  and  innumerable  other  deli- 
cacies which  I could  hardly  have  supposed  had  ever  found 
their  way  to  this  distant  land.  It  was  quite  midnight  before 
the  prejiarations  for  the  impromptu  banquet  were  complete, 
and  then,  whether  I wanted  or  not,  I was  bound  to  partake. 
My  tortures  were  the  tortures  of  Tantalus  ; however  eagerly 
I might  covet  the  footl,  the  inflammation  in  my  gums  put  an 
emphatic  veto  upon  my  enjoyment,  and  it  was  only  with  the 
acutest  suffering  that  I could  get  a morsel  of  meat  or  a drop 
of  fluid  Ijctween  my  lips.  As  soon,  however,  ns  I was  some- 
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wlmt  boftor,  tbo  improved  diet  told  favourably  iijMm  inv  ron- 
stitiition,  and  after  a few  days  I was  ready  to  start  afresh  upon 
my  travels  with  renovated  eiierey  and  rei-ruited  strength. 

The  c-nvirons  of  the  Dehm  are  inhabited  partly  by  the 
fJolo  and  partly  by  the  Sehre.  Amongst  the  natives  the 
town  itself  is  known  by  the  name  of  Dehm  Dooroo,  called  .sf) 
after  a deceased  chieftain  of  the  Golo.  The  present  native 
overseer  of  the  Golo  population  is  called  Maslii  Doko.  To 
the  south  aud  south-west  of  the  town,  the  ground  graduallv 
rises,  and  in  the  main  might  be  called  hilly  in  all  directions, 
as  right  away  to  the  horizon  there  are  continued  series  of 
hill-crests  and  ridges.  .\b<jve  the  general  undulation  of  the 
laud  these  rise  high  enough  to  form  conspicuous  landmarks, 
and  afibrd  the  wayfarer  considerable  assistance  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  jouriK.-y;  many  of  them  jiresent  an  appeaiunce 
that  is  quite  analogous  to  that  of  the  hill-caps  which  have 
been  mentioned  as  characteristic  of  southern  llongolaiid  ; 
generally  tliey  consist  of  bright  masses  of  gneiss.  The  sha]ie 
of  these  hills  is  detined  in  the  .\rabic  of  the  Soudan  as 
“Gala;”  the  Bongo  call  it  “Kilela'c.”  They  are  quite 
isolated,  and  are  always  rounded  elevations  of  grey  gneiss 
projecting,  sometimes  like  flat  plateaux  and  sometimes  like 
raised  eniiuences,  from  the  swamp-ore  around,  and  they  give 
the  landscape  the  aspect  so  characteristic  of  Central  Africa. 
Thpy  may  readily  bo  supjwsed  to  be  associated  in  character 
with  those  gneiss  flats  which  are  scattertHl  all  over  the  land 
in  every  variety  of  shape  and  size,  and  any  one  must  involun- 
tarily become  subject  to  the  impression  that  tlu-y  indicate  a 
R{K)t  where  in  bygone  ages  there  were  the  summits  of  mountuns 
that  have  long  since  been  worn  down  by  the  tooth  of  time, 
and  that  these  elevations  were  the  ridges  that  had  separated 
the  (diannels  of  the  very  rivers  that  I had  discovere<i,  whicli 
by  various  agencies,  chemical  and  inechanicjil,  wi^re  now  con- 
spiring to  carry'  off  the  debris  of  the  mountain  mass  and 
convey  it  to  the  distant  ocean.  All  along  the  way  there 
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were  the  most  striking  evidences  of  how,  in  the  operations  of 
nature,  it  had  been  l)rt)ught  about  tliat  every  valley  should 
be  exalto<l  and  every  mountoin  and  hill  male  low.  The 
problem  over  which  antagonists  may  wrangle  and  .refuse  to 
be  reconciled  has  been  successfully  solved  by  Nature,  whoso 
function  has  ever  been  to  establi.sh  a balance  between  opjw)- 
sites  ever  since  the  days  of  her  own  early  youth,  before  as 
yet  a living  creature  existed  to  give  animation  to  the  scenes  of 
earth.  As  instances  to  illustrate  the  cerbn’nty  of  tliese  earlier 
chains  of  mountains,  I may  mention  the  following,  which  the 
reader  will  easily  trace  upon  the  map : The  Taya,  between 
the  Beery  and  the  Kooroo ; the  Bakeffa,  the  Kosanga,  and 
the  Ida,  between  the  Kooroo  and  the  Pongo ; and  the  Kok- 
kuloo,  the  Yaffa,  and  the  Atyumen,  between  the  Pongo  and 
the  Wow. 

On  leaving  Dehm  Bekeer,  a mile  south  from  the  Seriba, 
we  reached  a small  stream  called  the  Ngudduroo,  and  on  the 
farther  side  of  it,  after  traversing  a hilly  tract  for  about  two 
miles,  we  came  to  another  stream  which  in  winter  could  only 
boast  of  a very  weak  current,  although  even  then  the  breadth 
of  its  bed  was  fifteen  feet,  thoroughly  covered  with  water. 
The  banks  were  about  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height,  and  stoo<l 
out  dry  above  the  stream.  Yumma,  who  accompanied  me, 
declared  that  it  was  the  upper  course  of  the  river  of  Damoory 
and  Dembo,  consequently  that  it  was  the  Pongo,  and  ho 
affirmed  that,  in  his  frequent  marches  along  its  banks,  ho 
had  distinctly  followed  it  right  into  that  district.  Both  the 
Golo  and  the  Sehre  throughout  the  environs  called  it  the 
Djee,  and  as  I proceeded  along  my  way  I derived  fresh  con- 
firmation for  Yumraa’s  statement  about  the  river  from  the 
circumstance  that  it  is  also  called  the  Djee  by  those  Sehre 
who  reside  on  the  further  side,  at  Dehm  Adlan.  All  along  my 
route  back,  moreover,  towards  the  east,  I did  not  come  acro.ss 
any  river  large  or  small  which  could  po.ssibly  be  identified 
as  the  up|)er  portion  of  what  is  the  Pongo  at  Damoorv. 
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Some  four  or  five  leagues  to  the  north-west  of  Dehm 
llekeer  there  is  stationed  one  of  Kurshook  Ali’s  subsidiary 
Seribas.  The  natives  of  the  district  are  Golo,  and  the  Seriba 
has  been  established  uimn  the  banks  of  the  Hahoo,  a little 
stream  that  subsequently  joins  the  Kooroo.  Two  leagues  to 
the  s»mth-west  of  the  Dehm  rises  a hill,  steep  in  every  aspect, 
it  is  designated  tlie  Kokkuloo,  and  commands  a wide  view  of 
the  country  around.  I found  a number  of  intelligent  people 
in  this  locality  whose  information  about  the  neighbouring 
Niam-niam  was  of  considerable  service  to  me  in  ascertaining 
various  facts,  and  by  comparing  and  combining  their  separate 
accounts  I was  able  to  gain  a fairly  accurate  idea  of  the 
country.  The  particulars  that  I gathered  were  for  the  most 
|)art  appertaining  to  the  territories  of  the  two  Niam-niam 
chieftains  ilofio  and  Solongoh.  Mofio’s  residence  was  de- 
scribed as  being  situated  to  the  W.N.W.  of  our  present 
position,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  streams 
that  had  to  be  crossed  and  the  de.serts  that  had  to  be  tra- 
versed, it  could  not  be  reached  in  less  than  twelve  days,  even 
if  the  march  were  urged  on  with  all  jwssible  speed,  whilst 
at  an  ordinary  pace  it  would  take  fifteen  days  at  least ; there 
was,  however,  a way  from  Dehm  Nduggo  w hich  was  less 
circuitous,  and  did  not  offer  the  same  difficulties  in  furnish- 
ing the  bearers  with  supplies:  this  could  be  accomplished  in 
about  eight  days.  The  home  of  Solongoh,  who  was  a son 
of  Bongohrongboh,  was  not  distant  more  than  a five  days’ 
inarch  to  the  S.S.E.,  and  only  separated  from  the  domain  of 
Kurshook  Ali  in  the  lands  of  the  Golo  and  Sehre  by  one 
of  the  desolate  frontier  wildernesses.  There  was  a third 
inde^iendent  Niam-niam  chief,  whose  territory,  however,  was 
of  insignificant  extent.  He  was  called  indifferently  Yapaty 
or  Yafiaty,  and  was  the  son  of  3Iolio’s  brother  Zaboora : he 
had  his  mbanga  three  days’  journey  to  the  south-west  of 
Dehm  Bekeer. 

At  the  jMjriod  of  my  visit  Yumma  was  on  terms  of  open 
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enmity  witli  Solongoli,  liis  territory  being  eonstantly  threat- 
ened by  that  powerful  prince,  whose  sway  extende<l  as  far 
as  the  Bellandah,  who  are  bordering  upon  the  land  of  Aboo 
Shatter.  Just  before  this,  in  fact  only  a few  days  previously 
to  my  arrival,  Solongoh  had  been  repulsed  in  an  attack 
which  he  had  made,  although  ho  had  sutninoned  his  full 
force  and  had  advanced  within  a couple  of  days’  inarch  of 
Dehm  Bekeer.  As  Yumina  foresaw  that  another  engage- 
ment was  imminent,  he  would  not  jjormit  me  to  remain  any 
longer  in  his  Seriba,  because  he  saw  he  could  not  be  respon- 
sible for  the  issue,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  I begged  him  not 
to  have  any  apprehension  on  my  account.  But  tlic  audacity 
of  the  Niam-niam  was  so  gross  that  it  was  intolerable,  and 
must  be  suppressed  at  all  hazards.  To  such  a pitch  had  this 
shameless  daring  grown  that  even  the  arms  of  the  soldiers  had 
been  stolen  by  jK-ople  sent  by  Solongoh  into  Dehm  Bekeer 
for  the  purpose.  Under  cover  of  night  they  had  contriver! 
to  get  into  the  Seriba,  and  had  managed  to  purloin  several 
guns  wldlst  the  unsuspecting  owners  were  sound  asleep. 

My  researches  in  Dehm  Gudyoo  enabled  me  to  gather 
certain  information  which  is  of  some  consequence  as  aflfocting 
tlie  proper  hydrographical  delineation  of  the  countries  through 
which  I was  travelling.  Six  days’  journey  south-west  by  west 
from  the  spot  at  whicli  we  were  sojourning  stood  a Seriba, 
which  was  Idrees  Wod  Defter’s  principal  repository  of  arms 
and  ammunition ; it  was  situated,  as  I was  informed,  ujkmi 
tlie  banks  of  a river  tliat  flowed  to  the  north-east,  and  after- 
wards joined  another  river  that  was  so  much  larger  that  the 
passage  over  it  could  at  all  seasons  only  be  eflecled  in  boats, 
'i’o  this  river  the  Khartoomers  give  tlie  name  of  Bahr  Aboo 
Dinga;  it  is  said  to  bo  about  two  and  a half  days’ journey 
beyond  Dar  Benda,  where  Idrees  maintains  another  Seriba. 
It  is  a river  that  is  likewise  well  known  to  the  company  of 
Seebehr  Bahama,  which  makes  a yearly  visit  to  the  country 
that  is  inhabited  by  the  .\boo  Dinga,  a distinct  negro  [leojile. 
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quite  difterent  alike  to  the  Kredy  and  to  the  Niam-niain. 
The  direction  of  the  stream  Aboo  Dinga  was  reported  to  he 
K.N.E.  or  due  east,  and  all  the  statements  concurred  in 
making  it  identical  with  the  Bahr-el-Anib,  which  intersects 
the  country  of  the  Baggara-el-Homr. 

No  one  seemed  able  to  decide  the  question  wliere  the  Bahr 
Aboo  Dinga  came  from.  I suspect  its  source  is  soinowhen^ 
amongst  the  mountains  of  liungji,  to  the  south  of  Wadai,  a 
spot  of  which  various  travellers  have  given  such  reports  as 
they  have  been  able  to  gather.  Barth,*  in  the  itinerary 
which  he  gives  of  his  eastward  route  from  Massena  in 
liaghirmy  to  Runga,  makes  an  entry  which  may  contribute 
something  iu  the  way  of  elucidating  the  question.  He  says 
that  ho  came  “ on  the  forty-si’eond  day  {i.e.  one  day’s  journey 
to  the  south  of  the  residence  of  the  prince  of  Runga)  to  Dar 
Sheela,t  a mountainous  district  with  a river  flowing  to  the 
east,  beyond  which  lies  Dar  Dinga.”  No  one  is  more  con- 
scious than  I urn  myself  how  little  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon 
a mere  resemblance  in  the  sound  of  names.  Hundreds  of 
times,  and  in  every  diversity  of  place,  I have  found  that  any 
conjecture  based  iqwn  the  apparent  similarity  is  utterly 
worthless  ; but  in  this  case  the  resemblance  was  not  a chance 
coincidence,  for  the  assigned  bearings  and  distances  (as 
reckoned  from  the  two  starting-points  of  Barth  and  myself) 
so  thoroughly  correspond  as  to  suggest  the  sense  of  a 
mutual  agreement  between  the  scenes  that  we  explored ; 
it  seems  also  very  probable  that  Barth’s  river  Kubanda  is 
identical  with  my  river  Welle. 

Various  reasons,  into  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  with 
more  minuteness  here,  might  be  alleged  to  show  that  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  river  in  question  is 


* Barth,  vol.  iii.,  p.  r>78. 

t Some  ogmphert*  fall  inUt  error  with  respect  to  this  place  by  making 
Dur  Sheelti  identical  >%ith  the  well-known  Dar  Sikh  or  Dar  Siluh,  which  is  n 
difterent  ncgn>  BIohaimiKdan  o*tunlry,  many  of  tlic  |HOplc  of  whicii  I have  HCeii. 
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likewise  identical  witli  a river  which  is  affirmed  by  the  two 
entirely  independent  witnesses,  Teiraa*  and  Fresnel, t to  exist 
in  tliis  district,  and  to  which  the  name  of  Bahr-el-Eznhm, 
or  Azzoum,  is  assigned. 

Although  these  statements  are  only  given  in  their  main 
and  essential  features,  and  not  in  detail,  they  will  .suffice  to 
cast  some  degree  of  clearness  upon  the  source  of  the  Bahr- 
el-Arab,  that  river  which  appears  hitherto  to  have  been  very 
much  underrated  in  all  the  maps  of  the  country.  The  evi- 
dence which  demonstrates  that  the  river  is  entitled  to  the 
rank  of  primogeniture  amongst  all  the  tributaries  of  the 
Gazelle  system,  has  already  been  collected  in  a previous 
jiage.  We  have  only  to  take  account  of  the  extraordinary 
length,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  data,  to  which 
the  Bahr-el-Arab  extends,  and  we  shall  be  at  once  bound  to 
concede  that  in  all  discussions  connected  with  that  endless 
f|uestiou  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  the  Bahr-el-Arab  takes 
at  least  an  equal  rank  with  the  Bahr-el-Gebel. 

Leaving  the  Djee  at  some  little  distance  to  our  right,  we 
continued  our  return  journey  to  the  Wow  and  the  Dyoor, 
starting  in  a N.N.E.  direction,  and  persevering  for  twenty- 
tive  miles  until  we  reached  Dehm  Adlan,  just  as  it  had  been 
described  to  me  by  the  same  reliable  authorities  to  whom  I 
was  indebted  for  such  detailed  particidars  about  the  districts 
of  Mofio  and  Solongoh.  Nearly  throughout  the  march  the 
country  was  quite  destitute  of  inhabitants,  and  we  crossed 
eleven  little  streams  all  running  from  west  to  east  and  flow- 
ing into  the  Djee.  Wo  had  first  to  cross  a half-dry  khor,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  open  steppes,  and  then  proceeded  to 
the  farms  of  the  Sehre  sheik,  Bereeah,  which  w ere  situated  just 


• FifJe  De  Codalvene  et  do  Breuvery  L’Egypte,  vol.  ii.  p.  237,  where  the 
Orientalist  Kiinig  has  given  his  interpretation  of  a map,  whieli  Teima-W’Blad.el- 
Bulton-Messaliani  ((Jovemor  of  Kordofan,  suhjwt  to  the  control  of  Durfoor) 
had  himself  projietcd. 

t Fresnel  pursued  his  researebes  in  Ujidd.i  in  the  years  1818  and  1819. 
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b«yond  a considerable  brook,  of  whicb  the  water  was  nearly 
at  a standstill,  and  which  bore  the  name  of  Langeh. 

Our  pathway  now  led  us  through  bushwoods  and  over 
soil  that  was  generally  rocky,  till  after  accomj)lishing  about 
two  leagues  wo  came  in  sight  of  Bakefla,  a hill  of  which  I 
had  previously  taken  the  bearings ; it  reared  itself  so  much 
above  the  flat  table-land  that  it  could  be  seen  from  afar.  All 
round  the  west,  far  as  the  horizon  embraced  the  view,  the 
whole  country  was  apparently  one  elevated  plateau.  For  a 
long  time  we  had  a river  named  the  Gumende  on  our  left, 
and  at  intervals  passed  through  the  galleries  of  forest-wooti 
that  enclosed  its  banks ; after  a while  we  had  to  cross  the 
stream  at  a spot  where  it  was  thirty  feet  wide  and  ten  feet 
in  depth.  As  snrveyed  from  this  place,  the  horizon  upon 
the  north-east  was  shut  out  by  the  rising  of  some  steepish 
ground.  The  next  brook  that  wc  reached  was  named  the 
Nyusseta;  its  water  was  nearly  stationary,  and  beyond  it 
were  still  standing  the  dejected  ruins  of  a previous  Seriba  of 
Bizelly’s.  Having  traversed  a rocky  tract  broken  by  repeated 
bushwoods,  we  next  arrived  at  the  large  brook  Gopwee,  of 
which  the  channel  was  deep,  but  the  waters  nearly  still,  its 
banks  being  shrouded  with  very  thick  foliage.  Then  we 
reached  the  Dibanga,  of  which  we  found  that  the  bed  was 
of  considerable  depth ; but  at  this  season  it  was  divided  into 
a number  of  separate  pools.  Farther  on  we  passed  a gallery- 
brook,  in  which  the  water  had  no  movement,  and  finally  we 
came  to  a much  larger  stream,  of  which  the  surface  of  the 
water  was  ten  feet  in  breadth,  the  height  of  the  woody 
banks  which  shut  in  the  channel  varying  from  twenty-five 
feet  in  some  places  to  forty  in  others.  Its  name  was  the 
Ndopah.  The  woods,  which  almost  completely  overshadowed 
it,  were  composed  in  a large  measure  of  great  sterculue, 
which  the  Niam-niam  call  kokkorukkoo,  and  to  which  I 
have  already  csilled  attention  as  being  so  conspicuous  in  the 
gallery-forests  of  the  south. 
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UjKJii  the  baiikn  of  a little  stream,  by  the  sides  of  which 
the  trees  were  arraii'jed  as  it  were  in  avenues,  and  where  a 
kind  of  <*leu  was  formed  umon"st  them,  we  came  to  an 
establishment  of  slave-rlealers,  who,  in  company  with  some 
elephant-hunters  from  Darhmr,  hud  taken  up  their  quarters 
at  the  place  which  the  Khartoomers  simply  designate  by  the 
name  of  llet-el-(!elluhba,  or  “ the  abixle  of  the  slave-dealers.” 
As  we  were  unable  to  reach  the  D<  hm  to  which  our  steps 
were  bent,  we  were  compelled  to  take  up  our  quarters  here 
for  the  night. 

On  the  following  morning,  which  wiw  the  5th  of  February, 
1 wa.s  very  much  surprised  at  the  singularly  clouded  asjxjct 
of  the  sky.  After  a long  interval  the  night  had  been  warm, 
the  atmosphere  being  oppressively  close,  an  indication  that, 
just  us  might  be  anticipated  at  the  beginning  of  February, 
a change  of  weather  was  impending,  and  there  was  about  to 
ensue  a transition  fiom  the  coolness  of  winter  to  the  heat  of 
summer  w ithout  any  interruption  in  the  dryness  of  the  air. 

Before  we  arrived  at  the  Dohm  of  >^*ebehr  A<llun,  who 
was  a Seriba  owner  associated  with  Agahd's  company,  we 
hud  to  journey  over  lands  that  were  under  vigorous  cultiva- 
tion and  to  pass  by  numerous  farmsteads  of  the  Sehre.  On 
our  way  it  was  necessary  to  cross  two  considerable  brooks 
that  (lowed  in  the  hollow  of  some  deep  depressions,  and  were 
closely  shut  in  by  lofty  trees.  Beyond  the  second  of  these, 
which  was  calleil  Ngokkoo,  on  the  steep  side  of  a valley 
slope,  lay  the  aforesaid  Seriba,  in  the  immediate  environs 
of  which  were  clustered  many  groups  of  Gellahbas’  farm- 
stotuls,  numerous  enough  to  constitute  a Dehm,  which,  how- 
ever, was  far  smaller  than  any  that  we  had  previously 
visited.  The  resident  dealers  in  slaves  were  partly  Foorians 
and  partly  Baggara,  and  had  an  interest  in  the  ivory  traffic 
as  well  as  in  their  living  merchandise.  They  conducted 
their  business  in  the  regular  Bedouin  fashion,  with  sword  and 
lance,  disposing  of  their  sjioil  at  the  nearest  Serib:is,  where 
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their  activity  was  iiiueh  appreciated.  The  liaggara,  who  coiue 
into  the  country  in  tlio  train  of  tlie  slave-dealers  (whether  for 
the  purpose  of  tending  the  oxen  which  are  wanted  as  beasts 
of  burden  or  of  superintending  the  transport  of  the  slaves), 
are  all  of  the  tribe  of  the  llizegat,  the  Homr  being  the  most 
irreconcilable  enemies  of  all  the  Gellahbas,  no  matter  whether 
these  come  from  Kordofan  or  Darfoor,  or  whether  they  be 
natives  of  Khartoom  or  other  Nubians. 

At  the  distance  of  a mile  from  the  Seriba,  towards  the 
east,  the  Djee  had  already  expanded  into  a river  some  forty 
feet  broail ; its  bed  was  full  of  water,  which,  however,  did  not 
exceed  two  feet  in  deptli ; it  flowed  deliberately  towards  the 
north,  between  lofty  walls  of  swamp-ore  and  over  moss-grown 
clumps  of  gneiss  that  half  obstructed  its  flow  aloug  its  bed. 
The  embankments  on  either  side  seemed  to  be  equally  in- 
clined to  the  base  of  the  valley,  which  they  overtopi>e<l  by 
an  altitude  of  nearly  GOO  feet ; so  prolonged  was  the  depres- 
sion, spreading  outwanls  for  several  miles,  that  the  aspect 
of  the  locality  was  quite  remarkable.  The  aflluents  of  the 
river  joined  the  main-stream  by  gorges  in  the  soil,  which 
sank  jK'iqHJudicularly  to  the  bottom ; and  the  land  had  the 
singular  appearance  of  having  been  regularly  parcelled  out 
into  distinct  allotmeuts. 

The  contented  little  community  of  the  Sehre  hud  esta- 
blished itself  in  well-packed  quarters,  which  were  ranged  for 
some  distance  urotind  the  Seriba.  The  prosj>ect  all  around 
was  very  diversified,  the  landscape  presenting  pleasing  alterna- 
tions of  light  and  shade,  the  dense  woods  being  relieved  by  the 
recurrence  of  the  culture-lands  and  homesteads  of  the  natives. 

In  general  appearance  the  Sehre  may  be  Siiid  to  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  Niam-niam,  except  that  they 
an,'  not  tattooed.  Originally  they  were  a tribe  of  slaves 
subject  to  the  Niam-niam  chieftains,  but  recently  they  have 
migrated  further  north,  very  probably  encouriiged  to  that 
movement  by  the  tlcpopulation  of  the  land  in  consequence 
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of  tlio  large  ami  poi  jietuul  eapture  of  the  jmojile  for  slaves. 
However,  many  of  the  8ehre  still  remain  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Niam-niam  prince,  Solongoh.  The  pro- 
longed intereouri-e  that  has  existed  between  the  two  people 
has  done  a great  deal  towards  obliterating  the  nationality 
and  peculiar  eustouis  of  the  Sehre  and  to  assimilate  them 
to  the  Niam-niiim;  but  to  a large  extent  they  retain  their 
own  dialect,  which,  jis  might  be  expected,  has  many  points 
of  resemblance  with  the  Zaudey.  Miuiy  of  the  Sehre  are 
quite  accustomed  to  the  Zandey  tongue  and  s|)eak  it  fluently. 
The  long  hair  is  precisely  like  what  is  found  among  the 
Niam-niain,  and  the  mode  of  arranging  it  in  tufts  and  twists 
is  identical.  Their  complexion  is  a dark  chocolate  colour. 

The  Sehre  are  a robust  and  well-built  race,  and  in  this 
resjH'ct  they  more  resemble  the  Golo  and  the  Bongo.  'I'heir 
ethnographical  indejieudence,  however,  does  not  admit  of  a 
question.  Their  huts  attest  the  interest  which  their  owners 
take  in  them,  and  the  amount  of  care  that  is  bestowed  uj)on 
tlie  management  of  their  households  is  larger  than  what  is 
anywhere  to  be  observed  amongst  the  Golo,  not  to  mention 
those  of  the  poor  degenerate  Kredy.  The  j)eculiar  huts 
appropriated  to  boys,  which  I have  mentioned  as  beiug 
adopted  by  the  Niam-niam  and  called  “bamogee,”  are 
found  here,  and  are  always  built  in  a style  that  is  most 
symmetrical.  But  their  most  remarkable  structures  are 
their  corn-bins,  which  are  of  a shape  that  I never  saw  else- 
where. They  are  made  in  the  form  of  a drinking  goblet, 
and  are  nearly  always  artistically  decorated  with  mouldings 
and  with  a series  of  rings  almost  as  perfect  tis  though  they 
had  been  produced  with  the  aid  of  a lathe.  They  are  always 
built  on  a jwdestal,  which  must  be  climbed  in  order  to  push 
aside  the  projecting  lid. 

Among  the  Sehre  I never  saw  either  goats  or  dogs,  and, 
as  fur  ns  I could  judge,  their  residences  had  no  other  live- 
stock about  them  but  a few  cocks  and  hens. 
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Thfifo  i.s  notliiii"  very  rcmarknble  nlxmt  tlie  nrius  of  tlie 
•Schre ; tlieir  lances  resemble  those  of  tlie  Bonf^o,  and  are 
very  rare  and  quniiit-looking'  weapons.  The  bows  and 
arrows  are  considerably  smaller  than  those  of  the  Bongo, 
the  arrows  in  particular  being  of  that  short  and  stumpy  make 
that  I had  noticed  amongst  the  Bdlanda. 

The  women’s  attire  consists  of  bunches  of  grass  or  leaves, 
fastened  to  their  girdle  before  and  behind,  and  very  like 
what  is  worn  by  the  Bongo ; it  is  also  generally  adopted 
by  the  women  of  the  Golo  and  Kredy.  There  is  the  same 
partiality  for  inserting  bits  of  straw  in  the  sides  of  the 
nostrils  that  is  so  common  amongst  the  Bongo  women,  but 
the  example  here  is  to  a certain  extent  followeil  even  by  the 
men.  Many  of  the  women  have  the  circular  plate  let  into 
their  upper  lip  like  the  Mittoo  women.  At  the  Dehm  Adlan 
I observed  several  women  who  had  an  appendage  hanging 
from  the  lower  lip  in  the  shape  of  a piece  of  lead  several 
inches  long.  The  teeth,  both  of  men  and  women,  are  left 
unmutilated,  the  only  disfigurement  being  that  an  artificial 
separation  is  made  between  the  two  central  incisors.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  fai^hion  of  Central  Africa,  infants  at 
the  breast  are  carried  in  a girth,  similar  to  a saddle-girth, 
worn  over  the  shoulders  just  in  the  same  way  as  amongst 
the  Monbuttoo  women. 

Hunting  in  the  neighbouring  wildernesses,  which  cannot 
extend  much  less  than  twenty  miles  in  every  direction,  and 
which  appear  to  be  entirely  void  of  inhabitants,  must  be  a 
very  piwluctive  pursuit.  In  all  my  travels  I never  came 
across  such  numerous  and  abundant  hunting  trophies  as  here 
amongst  the  homesteads  of  the  Sehre  ; they  were  contrived 
out  of  branches  of  trees  resting  one  against  another  and  self- 
supported  like.the  guns  of  soldiers  in  camp,  and  were  crowded 
with  the  skulls  and  horns  of  animals  that  the  natives  had 
secured.  Hundreds  of  buffalo-horns,  including  a surprising 
numlxjr  of  those  of  the  females,  were  attached  to  the  striic- 
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lures  which  steorl  in  front  of  wcll-nif^li  every  hut,  and  were  as 
numerous  as  though  liunter  vied  with  hunter  in  his  separate 
display.  Every  variety  of  horn  was  represented:  inter- 
mingled with  the  buffalo-liorns  were  those  of  the  eland- 
antelope,  the  water-hock,  the  harteheest,  and  the  hastard- 
gemslmck,  whilst  skulls  of  wart-hogs,  and  occasionally  even 
skulls  of  lions,  were  not  wanting  to  help  adorn  the  trophy. 

The  proprietor  of  the  Scriha  happened  to  be  absent  on 
an  excursion  to  the  western  districts  of  the  Niam-niara,  but 
his  Vokeel  did  his  utmost  to  provide  me  with  a hosj)itable 
reception ; and  taking  into  account  the  impoverishment  of 
the  laud  and  the  general  deficiency  of  provisions  that  pre- 
vailed, I am  bound  to  award  him  my  best  thanks  for  his 
courtesy  and  attention. 

Beyond  the  Koort>o,  and  just  half-way  between  Dehm 
Adlan  and  Dehm  Gudyoo,  there  stands  a hill  of  considerable 
altitude,  named  Taya.  The  whole  distance  required  two  days’ 
hard  marching  to  get  over,  the  road  being  straight  thnmgh 
uninterrupted  wilderness  until  it  reached  the  farmsteads  of 
the  Kredy  sheikh,  Gudyoo,  on  the  banks  of  the  Beery. 

Shortly  after  midnight  on  the  8th  of  February  there 
came  on  such  a violent  storm  that  1 was  aroused  from  my 
sleep,  although  I was  sheltered  by  one  of  the  best  protected 
of  the  huts.  A complete  change  of  wiml  ensued,  and  for 
the  first  time  this  season  the  south-we.st  wind  set  in  afresh 
and  for  some  time  maintained  its  position  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  day.  The  nights  in  consequence  became  so 
much  warmer  that  any  covering  for  the  bed  could  easily 
Ik?  dispensed  with.  We  tarried  here  three  days,  and  then 
started  for  another  three  days’  march  on  our  return  to 
Bongoland,  over  a country  all  but  destitute  of  water,  for 
the  Bongo  may  be  described  ns  a river  that  separates  a 
district  full  of  springs  from  one  that  is  just  as  barren  of 
them,  although  the  change  in  the  level  of  the  country  comes 
on  so  gradually  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  Imj  observable. 
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In  tlie  course  of  our  journey  we  hml  to  cross  tlie  three  run- 
ning brooks  known  as  the  Ngokumh,  the  Simmerc,  and 
Ngonguli,  an  1 to  pass  by  several  villages  of  the  Sehre,  of 
which  the  sheikhs  were  respectively  called  Koinbo,  Villeke, 
Badja,  and  Barraga.  The  last  huts  and  the  last  water  were 
left  behind  about  four  miles  after  quitting  the  Bongo,  and 
henceforth  water  for  drinking  had  to  be  sought  for  with  con- 
siderable trouble,  as  all  the  pools  and  marshes  that  supplied 
any  were  only  to  be  found  scattered  at  wide  intervals  one 
from  another. 

We  spent  our  first  night  close  to  the  farms  of  Barraga, 
a spot  which  seemed  especially  remarkable  for  the  clusters 
of  trophies,  all  covered  with  the  skulls  of  baboons.  Every- 
where there  seemed  to  be  an  extensive  cidtivation  of  cassava, 
a product  of  the  soil  that  seems  hardly  known  at  all  to  the 
Bongo.  Many  things  that  I saw  in  their  cultivation  bore 
evidence  to  their  comparatively  recent  migration  from  the 
country  of  the  Niam-niam.  Sweet-potatoes  were  as  common 
as  cassava,  and  in  addition  to  this  were  the  ricinus,  the 
edible  solanum  of  the  Niam-niam,  here  called  “dyooyo,” 
and  the  horse-bean  (Canavalia),  which  here  bears  the  name 
of  “ nzerahno.”  I also  found  a very  peculiar  creeper,  with  a 


••  Karra,”  the  magic  tubrr. 


double  horny  or  finger-shaped  tuber  attached  to  the  axils  of 
the  leaves,  like  the  edible  helmia,  to  which  genus  of  plants 
it  doubtless  belongs.  It  is  transplanted  by  the  natives  fiom 
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the  wcKxls  uikI  traineti  in  the  neiglihonrliood  of  the  huts, 
anti  is  known  under  the  name  of  “ karra.”  I had  already 
noticed  this  plant  in  the  Kredy  villages  on  the  Beery, 
where  I was  told  that  the  tubers  were  very  iinifh  used  as  a 
purgative  medicine  ; but  amongst  the  Niam-niam,  who  like- 
wise occasionally  cultivate  it,  I heard  a different  account. 
There  it  was  saiil  that  the  tulters  are  looked  upon  as  a sort 
of  charm,  and  it  is  believed  that  a gootl  show  of  them  upon 
the  leaves  is  an  infallible  prediction  of  a prolific  hunting 
season.  It  was,  moreover,  affirmed  that  if  a huntsman  wants 
to  render  his  bow  unerring  in  its  capabilitie.s,  he  has  only  to 
hold  it  in  his  hand  while  he  “ slaughters  ” one  of  the  tubers 
over  it,  that  is,  takes  a knife  and  cuts  off  the  end  and  chops 
it  in  pieces. 

The  first  tract  that  we  passed  in  our  still  eastward  return 
route  was  a uniformly  thick  wood,  without  any  declivity  at 
all  in  the  ground,  or  anything  to  indicate  that  it  was  ever 
broken  by  a watercourse  or  standing  pool  of  rain.  About 
midday  we  made  a halt  at  a marshy  brook  nameil  Kanda, 
now  dry,  and  set  to  work  to  explore  the  neighbourhood  in 
the  hoj)es  of  discovering  some  water,  for,  after  a march  of 
eleven  miles  in  the  heat,  we  began  to  bo  suffering  from 
thirst.  After  a long  search  my  people  succeeded  in  meeting 
with  a puddly  slougli,  from  which  the  dirty  superficies  had 
to  bo  ourefully  removed  in  order  to  get  at  a little  clear 
water.  It  was  a disgusting  swamp,  the  haunt  of  buffaloes 
and  wild  boars,  full  of  excrements  and  reeking  with  filth,  a 
compound  of  mould  and  ammonia.  It  was  not  until  it  had 
Ijecn  strained  through  handkerchiefs  and  well-boiled  that 
the  water  was  purified  of  its  odious  smell.  Only  three  miles 
farther  on  we  had  the  good  luck  to  find  the  watercourse  of 
the  Telle,  overshadowed  by  thick  foliage  and  runiiing  in  a 
tolerably  bright  stream : a sufficient  inducement  to  make 
the  spot  our  resting-place  for  the  night. 

On  the  third  day  of  our  march  we  again  paaseil  several 
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dry  khors  that  had  little  pools  of  water  in  them,  but  very 
inadequate  to  our  needs.  In  one  of  these  there  was  lurking 
a herd  of  hartebeests,  which  by  the  greyish  fawn-colour  of 
their  winter  coats  had  quite  an  exceptional  appearance. 
Hundreds  of  maraboo-storks  were  congregated  around  a 
marshy  pond,  where  they  were  fishing  for  snails  and  worms. 

At  dinner  we  were  again  obliged  to  put  up  with  the  most 
abominable  and  revolting  of  water ; our  stock  of  provisions 
was  miserably  short,  and  although  I had  knocked  over  a 
few  guinea-fowl,  I had  neither  water  in  which  to  boil  them, 
nor  grease  in  which  to  fry  them.  In  the  afternoon  we  were 
startled  by  a storm,  which,  coming  up  from  the  north-east, 
rolled  away  towards  the  south.  We  endeavoured  to  got 
shelter  in  the  wood  beneath  the  thick  foliage  of  the  numerous 
great  Lopliira-trees,  but  it  was  all  in  vain;  for,  after  having 
waited  till  daylight  was  waning,  we  were  obliged  to  pro- 
cee<l  in  the  darkness,  and,  thoroughly  drenched  to  the  skin, 
marched  for  a couple  of  hours  till  we  came  to  the  b.inks  of  a 
rivulet,  where  we  were  again  overtaken  by  the  rain. 

A tedious,  trying  night,  spent  without  a roof  over  my 
head,  seemed  to  fill  up  the  cup  of  bitterness  which  I was 
destined  to  drink  upon  this  tour  of  privation.  In  the  dark- 
ness no  grass  could  be  discovered,  and  on  account  of  the 
dampness  of  the  atmosphere  no  fire  could  be  kindled,  so 
that  it  was  entirely  without  protection  from  the  wet  and  cold 
that  I had  wearily  to  await  the  following  morning,  when, 
half-perished  by  exposure,  in  spite  of  the  continued  storm, 

I resumed  my  way,  now  become  more  arduous  than  ever, 
lecause,  ns  a result  of  the  rain,  it  had  become  exceedingly 
slippery.  Tlie  rain  of  this  night  had  been  quite  an  excep- 
tion, and  was  very  transient ; it  passed  away,  and  the  preva- 
lence of  the  north  wind,  during  the  last  three  days  over- 
powerwl  by  a current  from  the  south-west,  was  for  a time 
restored. 

Never  do  I recollect  having  seen  a more  cheerful  little 
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people  than  the  Sehre,  if  I may  judge  them  by  those  who 
acted  as  my  bearers.  No  mischance,  no  fatigue,  no  hunger 
nor  thirst,  seemed  ever  to  take  the  smallest  effect  upon  the 
happy  temperament  of  these  poor  negroes.  As  soon  as  we 
halted  they  began  their  jokes  and  pranks.  There  was  not  a 
woe-begone  countenance  to  be  seen  ; groans  and  sighs  were 
utterly  alien  to  tlicir  disposition,  and  no  sooner  was  tlieir 
work  over,  toilsome  as  it  was,  than  they  began  to  play,  like  a 
lot  of  boys  fresh  out  of  school.  Sometimes  one  would  jire- 
tend  to  be  a wild  animal,  and  was  chased  by- the  others  ; or 
sometimes  they  would  contrive  and  carry  out  some  practical 
joke.  Nothing  seemed  to  entertain  them  more  than  to  act 
the  part  of  a great  clumsy  tortoise,  and  to  waddle  about  on 
all-fours,  accompanying  their  movements  by  all  kinds  of 
grunting  and  clacking  noises.  And  all  this  jocoseness  went 
on  while  their  stomachs  were  empty.  “ If  we  are  hungry,” 
they  would  say,  “we  sing,  and  forget  it.” 

We  proceeded  thirteen  miles  still  eastward  from  the  Telle, 
and  then  the  wooiled  country,  which  had  continued  in  an 
unbroken  succession  of  thick  trees  of  every  variety  all  the 
way  from  the  Pongo,  came  to  an  end.  It  was  succeeded  by 
extensive  steppes  and  marshy  lowlands,  which  every  hero 
and  there  was  relieved  by  clusters  of  Terminalim.  The 
lowland  was  bounded  towards  the  cast  by  a range  of  hills, 
the  base  of  which  we' reached  about  four  miles  farther  on. 
The  direction  of  the  elevated  land  lay  from  the  south-east 
to  the  north-west. 

Deviating  now  from  the  east  a little  more  to  the  north, 
our  route  conducted  us  towards  Ngidfala,  a .Seriba  in  Bongo- 
land,  about  fourteen  miles  away.  We  hud  to  make  our  way 
through  a complicated  system  of  rounded  caps  of  gneiss, 
and  to  wind  round  flat-topped  hills  that  gave  the  district 
the  asjMJct  of  being  a miniature  mountain-chain,  the  source- 
laud  probably  of  the  Ghetty  and  the  watei-shcd  between 
that  stream  and  the  IVmgo.  'I'lio  rise  in  the  ground  was 
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very  obvious.  The  higliest  of  the  rounded  eminences,  named 
Atyumm,  wn.s  about  200  feet  above  our  path,  and  at  least 
500  feet  alx)vo  the  adjacent  steppe  below ; it  had  a serai- 
spherical  form,  very  like  that  of  Gumango,  near  Bendo’s 
village,  in  the  Niam-niam  country. 

Before  reaching  Ngulfala  wo  had  to  cross  the  Ghetty, 
here  a meagre  stream,  corresponding  to  the  absorbing  nature 
of  the  soil  through  which  it  flows.  The  distance  between 
tile  8]>ot  and  wliero  we  had  crossed  it  at  Bizolly’s  Seriba  is 
about  forty  miles,  but  the  river  presented  just  the  same 
aspect — a broad,  deep  rift  in  the  eartli,  with  its  water  almost 
stationary  in  its  pools.  A considerable  number  of  maraboo- 
storks  were  seen,  either  standing  upon  the  banks  or  dipping 
into  the  water-holes  for  fish  and  mollusks  {Anodonttv). 

The  altitude  of  the  Seriba  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea  was 
1905  feet,  about  500  lower  than  Dehin  Adlan ; but  it  should 
be  observed  that  an  accidental  rise  in  the  ground  is  made 
simply  by  the  hill-system  of  Atyumm,  itself  nearly  500  feet, 
so  that  (without  allowing  anything  for  the  cutting  of  the 
stream)  the  gnidual  de.scent  of  the  land  during  the  thirty  or 
thirty-five  miles  that  it  extends  ea.stwards  from  the  Pongo 
must  amount  altogether  to  just  about  1000  feet. 

The  lower  level  of  the  soil  becomes  more  obvious  still 
over  the  next  stretch  of  country.  The  nearest  Seriba  in 
Bongoland,  called  Jloody,  belongwl,  like  the  one  before  it, 
to  the  possessions  of  Agahd  ; and  the  thirteen  or  fourteen 
miles  that  led  us  there  brought  us  over  a tract  of  perpetual 
marshes,  the  flat  steppes  that  divided  them  being  traversed 
by  five  khors  that  we  found  perfectly  dry.  The  names  of 
these  khors  were  reported  to  me  as  the  Mingangah,  the 
Bolongoh,  the  Boddoowee,  the  Doggolomah,  and  the  Kodda- 
hiram,  of  which,  if  the  testimony  of  my  Bongo  bearers  is  to 
be  trusted,  the  two  former  take  their  course  northwards  to 
the  Ghetty,  and  the  three  latter  make  their  way  southwards 
to  the  Wow. 
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Jn  Moody  I took  a day’s  rest,  us  I had  done  in  Ngulfula. 
I required  it  very  imicli,  as  I liad  taken  a violent  cold,  and 
felt  altogether  weak  and  out  of  sorts.  Throughout  the  time 
we  halted  there  was  a strong  north  wind  blowing,  very  keen 
and  chilly. 

Feeling  somewhat  better  towards  evening,  I took  a short 
ramble  amongst  the  homesteads  of  the  place.  It  was  here 
that  I came  across  the  grave  of  the  departed  Bongo  chief 
Yanga,  with  its  monumental  erection,  of  which  I have 


A Bongo  concert. 


already  * given  an  illustration.  The  Bongo  here  seemed  to 
show  a remarkable  originality  in  their  contrivances.  In  their 
huts  I was  continually  linding  some  furniture  or  implements 
which  in  other  parts  of  the  country  had  long  become  obso- 
lete. The  variety  of  their  musical  instruments,  as  1 have 
descriln'd  them  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  their  manners  and 

* Vi.h  v,.l.  i..  Cliiip  VII. 
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customs,  is  very  great,  an<l  to  exemplify  tlie  use  of  them,  I 
may  hero  introduce  a sketch  which  represents  four  young 
men  whom  I saw  in  Moody,  and  wlio  had  met  together  to 
while  away  the  evening  by  performing  quartets. 

The  controller  at  Jloody  was  in  possession  of  a couple  of 
caracal-lynxes,  which  he  had  caught  when  they  were  quite 
young,  and  which  he  was  training,  intending  to  send  them 
wlieu  full-grown  to  Klmrtoom.  One  of  the  Bongo  men  was 
employed  in  attending  to  them,  and  in  order  to  keep  them 
supplied  with  food  he  was  obliged  to  spend  the  greater 
portion  of  his  time  in  catching  rats.  He  used  to  bring  them 
home,  tied  up  in  dozeas,  from  the  bunks  of  the  neighbouring 
river-course.  These  rats  were  of  a reddish-brown  colour, 
with  white  bellies,  and  were  called  “luny”  by  the  Bongo; 
except  that  they  are  smaller  in  size,  they  are  very  like  what 
we  know  as  “Norway  rats.”  They  are  never  found  except  in 
the  proximity  of  water,  and  appear  to  be  indistinguishable 
from  those  wliich  iufest  the  huts  and  granaries  in  every 
respect  but  in  colour.  Whether  the  Nonvay  rats  in  their 
dispersion  have  ever  reacherl  as  far  as  these  remote  districts 
is  a question  that  I cannot  answer,  as  the  investigation  of  the 
specimens  1 brought  with  me  has  not  yet  been  completed. 

Two  leagues  to  the  south-east  of  Moody  lies  a subsidiary 
Seribu  of  Kurshook  Ali’s,  named  Moddu-Mahah;  and  three 
leagues  farther  on  in  the  stime  direction  is  the  chief  Seriba 
of  Ha'^sabnlla,  know  n amongst  the  Bongo  as  Gellow.  This  is 
situated  on  the  hither  side  of  the  W'ow,  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  it.  The  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  W'ow 
and  theDyoor  contains  at  least  half  a dozen  smaller  Seribas, 
which  lie  along  the  route  to  the  Bellanda,  and  which  belong 
partly  to  Kurshook  Ali  and  partly  to  Has.^aballa. 

The  little  Seriba  Moody,  together  with  all  its  huts,  was 
overshadowed  by  a single  fig-tree,  of  such  enormous  growth 
that  it  was  quite  a magnificent  example  of  the  development 
which  that  tree  may  attain.  It  belonged  to  the  species 
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named  tlie  Ficus  lutea,  the  mbehry  of  the  Bongo.  It  was 
not  that  the  height  of  the  stem  of  this  giant  of  Moody 
was  very  excessive;  the  remarkable  growth  displayed  itself 
rather  in  the  prodigious  thickness  and  spreading  habits  of 
the  |X)werful  arms,  every  one  of  which  was  so  massive  that 
it  might  stand  a comparison  with  the  stoutest  of  our  pines 
and  firs.  The  peculiar  bark  only  appears  on  parts  of  the 
stem;  its  colour  is  light  grey,  and,  like  that  of  the  plane,  it 
is  scored  with  diagonal  lines.  All  the  boughs,  right  up  to 
the  highest,  are  furnished  with  external  pendant  roots, 
that  hang  in  the  air  like  a huge  beard;  the)’  encompass 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  with  a regular  network,  like  rope 
and  string.  But  it  should  be  observed  of  this  species  that 
its  principal  branches  altogether  fail  in  throwing  out  those 
j)orpendicnlar  roots,  which,  falling  straight  downwards,  find 
their  way  into  the  earth  and  give  such  a remarkable  ap- 
pearance to  trees  like  those  venerable  sycamores  of  Egypt, 
which  stand  as  though  they  made  the  pillared  corridor 
of  a stately  colisenm.* 

A singular  story  was  associated  with  this  noble  tree  at 
iMoody,  and  I found  the  entire  jwpulation  of  the  Seriba  still 
under  the  influence  of  the  astonishment  and  alarm  that  had 
only  recently  been  excited.  It  apj)eared  that  one  of  the 
great  branches,  having  become  worm-eaten  and  decayed, 
had  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  as  it  fell  would  inevitably 
have  utterly  smashed  in  a contiguous  hut  if  it  had  tumbled 
in  any  otlier  direction  than  it  did.  This  fall  of  the  huge 
bough  was  attributed  by  the  Nubians  to  the  direct  agency  of 
an  “ evil  eye,”  which  it  was  alleged  had  been  directed  against 
the  tree  by  a soldier  who  hud  happened  to  la‘  passing  through 

* A syenmort;  of  this  (tencription  is  to  be  se<-ii  on  tlie  islimd  of  Roduli  in 
Cairo,  in  the  gartlen  of  tlio  Dnke  of  Dumont,  where  the  formation  of  pillars 
(proiuoted  by  bunging  pitchers  of  wider  on  the  branches)  consisls  of  two  per- 
fectly concentric  circles  thnt  girdle  Ihe  whole  stem.  This  sycamore  is  one 
of  the  most  remiirkiible  nutnrni  curiosities  of  Egypt,  and  is  well  worth  a visit. 
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the  place  the  day  before  iny  arrival.  Just  as  usual  the 
|)cople  had  been  collected  in  front  of  their  huts  under  shade 
of  the  tree,  when  the  man  in  (luestion,  pointing  significantly 
to  tlio  bough,  said,  “ Tliat  bough  up  there  is  quite  rotten ; it 
would  be  a batl  business  if  it  were  to  come  tumbling  down 
tqxjn  your  heads.”  No  sooner  said  than  done.  The  words 
were  hardly  out  of  the  fellow’s  mouth  before  there  was  a 
prodigious  cracking  and  creaking,  and  down  came  the  huge 
branch  witli  a crash  to  the  ground.  There  lay  the  fragments. 
I heard  tlio  testimony  from  the  very  lips  of  eye-witnesses, 
and  what  could  I say  ? 

It  took  us  two  days  more  to  accomplish  our  return  journey 
to  Wow.  The  chief  Seriba  of  Agahd’s  company  lay  to  the 
north-east  of  Moody,  and,  allowing  for  a sliglit  deviation  from 
the  direct  route,  was  about  thirty-five  miles  distant.  The 
country  was  clothed  with  light  bushwood,  but  in  no  part  did 
it  exhibit  anything  like  the  same  richness  of  foliage  as  the 
western  lands  that  we  had  left  behind.  We  had  to  pass  over 
two  low-lying  marsh-rlistricts,  Katyirr  and  Dumburre,  where, 
hidden  amongst  the  tall,  half-withered  grass,  we  found  several 
cavities  filled  by  springs  of  water.  At  Dumburre  wo  came 
across  truces  f>f  a deserted  settlement,  which,  according  to 
the  statements  of  the  Bongo  of  my  party,  were  the  remains 
of  the  very  earliest  Seriba  that  had  been  established  in  the 
land.  Our  night  was  spent  upon  the  borders  of  a marshy 
stream  culled  the  JIoll,  and  was  very  uncomfortable  on 
accouTit  of  a heavy  north-etist  gale  which  blew  from  ten 
o’clock. 

The  dogs  that  were  with  me  were  kept  in  a constant  state 
of  excitement  by  the  jierpctual  rushing  that  went  on  in  the 
bushwoo<l,  and  it  was  impossible  to  restrain  them  from 
rushing  off  into  the  darkness,  and  carrying  on  a hunting 
game  on  their  own  account.  All  through  the  night  they 
kept  running  in  and  out  of  the  camp,  very  often  returning 
bespattered  with  blood.  A farther  indication  of  the  abund- 
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ance  of  wild  animals  that  existed  in  the  neighbourhood  was 
afforded  by  the  continual  howling  of  hymnas,  which,  in  a 
manner  that  was  quite  unusual,  kcjit  us  disturbed  all  through 
the  uight 

For  our  supper  that  evening  wo  had  hatl  a couple  of  fine 
reed-rats  measuring  just  tweuty-one  inches  from  their  snouts 
to  the  root  of  the  tail.  Before  leaving  Dumburre  I had  had 
a small  steppe-burning  of  ray  own.  By  the  help  of  my 
bearers,  who  were  set  to  the  work  of  beating  the  bush,  I 
had  quite  au  interesting  hunt,  the  produce  of  which  had 
been  two  zebra-ichneumons  and  the  two  far-el-boos  (reed- 
rats),  which  had  been  carried  with  us  in  triumph  to  the 
camp. 

Beyond  the  Moll  we  entered  ujwn  a hilly  region,  the 
ground  being  much  broken  by  scattered  shrubs.  On  both 
si'les  of  the  pathway  lines  of  red  rocky  hills  emerged  in  the 
distance,  varied  occasionally  by  flats  and  rounde<l  projections 
of  the  ever-abundant  gneiss.  The  next  watercourse  to 
which  we  came  was  the  Dabohlo,  a marshy  spot,  but  now 
nearly  dry,  upon  which  wo  could  discern  the  traces  of  a 
large  number  of  bufl'aloes.  Here,  also,  we  had  a very  prolific 
hattue  of  guinea-fowl ; for  the  early  morning  hours  had 
tempterl  them  to  collect  by  hundreds  around  the  little 
puddles  which  were  left  standing  every  here  and  there 
within  the  limits  of  the  marsh. 

Far  as  the  eye  could  reach  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen 
but  a gently-sloping  steppe,  entirely  void  of  trees,  which  it 
took  the  bearers  3000  paces  to  got  over;  but  this  accom- 
plishe<l,  we  reached  a depression  in  the  same  marsh-lands 
(now',  however,  perfe<!tly  dry)  that  were  relieved  in  various 
places  by  groups  of  'I’erminalias.  Beyond  this  the  ground 
began  to  take  a considerable  ascent,  the  valley  upon  the  far 
east  being  bounded  by  a range  of  hills  that  ran  from  south- 
en.st  to  north-west;  and  the  rise  continued  through  the  four 
remaining  miles  that  brought  us  to  the  Seriba. 
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Thus,  after  forty-nine  days’  absence,  and  numbering 
870,000  paces  in  the  interval,  I again  returned  to  the 
quarters  of  my  good  friend  Klmlil.  Wliile  I had  been  away 
lie  had,  for  my  special  accommodation,  most  considerately 
erected  some  new  and  pretty  huts,  in  which  I was  very 
pleased  to  spend  the  remainder  of  my  sojourn. 
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Katlicrino  II.’s  villages.  Goods  bartered  by  slave-traders.  Agents  of  slave- 
traders.  Baseness  of  Fakis.  Horrible  sce'ne.  Enthusiasm  of  slave- 
dealers.  Hospitality  shown  to  slave-dealers.  Three  elas.ses  of  Gellahbas. 
Intercourse  with  Moflo.  Price  of  slaves.  Relative  value  of  races.  Private 
slavesof  the  Nubians.  Voluntary  slaves.  Slave-women.  The  murhaga. 
Agricultural  slave-labour.  Population  of  the  districL  Five  sources  of  the 
slave  trade.  Repressive  measures  of  the  Government.  Slave-rai<ls  of 
Mehemct  Ali.  Slow  progress  of  humanity.  Accomplishment  of  half  the 
work.  Egypt's  mission.  No  co-operation  from  Islamism.  Regeneration 
of  the  East.  Depopulation  of  Africa.  Indignation  of  the  traveller. 
Means  for  suppressing  the  slave  trade.  Commissioners  of  slaves.  Chinese 
immigration.  Foundation  and  protection  of  great  States. 

Probably  the  overland  slave-trade  along  the  roads  of 
Kordofan  had  never  been  so  flourishing  as  in  the  winter  of 
1870-71,  when  I found  myself  at  its  very  fountain-head. 
Already,  in  the  previous  summer,  had  Sir  Samuel  Baker, 
with  praiseworthy  energy,  commenced  scouring  the  waters 
of  the  Upper  Nile,  and  by  capturing  all  slave-vessels  and 
abolishing  a large  “chasua”  belonging  to  the  Mudir  of  Fashoda, 
had  loft  no  doubt  as  to  the  earnestness  of  his  purpose ; but 
whether  it  was  that  his  jjeremptory  measures  had  driven  the 
Gellahbas  of  Kordofan  to  a common  centre,  or  whether  the 
reported  scarcity  of  cotton-stuBs  in  the  Seribas  had  raised 
their  hopes  of  doing  some  busines.s,  or  whether,  as  perhaps 
was  most  likely,  the  introduction  of  Egyptian  troops  into 
the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  district  opened  a fresh  and  attractive 
avenue  to  their  avarice — one  tiling  is  certain  that  neitlier 
Baker  nor  the  Government  (the  Viceroy  being  free  from 
blame  in  the  matter)  accomplished  anything  like  a practical 
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supervision  over  the  local  authorities  in  Kordofan.  Satisfied 
with  having,  to  the  eyes  of  the  world  at  largo,  made  a clean 
sweep  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  Sir  Samuel  and  his  sup- 
porters did  not  perceive,  or  could  not  remedy,  what  was  going 
on  on  either  side  of  the  great  river-highw’ay.  To  anyone 
who  should  now  enter  the  country  under  the  impression  that 
the  slave-tnule  on  the  Upper  Nile  was  for  ever  abolished, 
and  should  subsequently  learn  by  contrast  the  true  condi- 
tion of  the  lands,  a scene  would  be  presented  that  might 
well  remind  him  of  the  jiainted  villages  that  were  exhibited 
to  Katherine  II.  on  her  tour  through  Southern  Russia. 

The  sheikh  Seebehr  complained  bitterly  of  the  great  rush 
of  Gellahbas  to  his  establishment,  and  told  me  that  his  corn 
was  so  nearly  exhausted  that  his  land  was  threatened  with 
famine.  From  his  own  mouth  I learnt  that  during  the 
winter  two  large  caravans  had  come  through  Sliekka,  and 
had  brought  into  tlie  country  the  enormous  quantity  of 
2000  of  these  petty  adventurers ; by  the  middle  of  January 
the  number  was  still  larger,  and  at  the  beginning  of  February 
was  swollen  again  by  600  or  700  more. 

All  these  traders  break  their  journeys  across  the  steppes 
of  the  Baggara  by  making  a lengthened  stay  at  Shekka,  for 
the  purijose  of  purchasing  oxen  both  for  riding  and  for 
carrying  burdens;  here  also  it  is  their  practice  to  lay  in  a 
stock  of  butter  * for  bartering  in  the  Seribas,  where  it  is  in 
great  demand.  The  goods  that  they  bring  into  the  Seriba 
districts  are  principally  calico,  “ trumba,”  a coarse  material 
woven  in  S:>ennaar,  and  English  cotton  of  two  sorts,  “ameri- 
kani  and  damoor they  also  make  a market  of  a number  of 
firearms,  mostly  ordinary  double-barrelled  guns,  of  Belgian 
manufacture,  worth  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  apiece ; in 
addition  to  these  they  frequently  carry  on  a brisk  trade  in 


* The  I^ggnra  butter  id  of  an  excellent  quality.  It  is  packed  in  wicker 
lAskcts,  which  arc  made  impervious  to  damp  by  being  smeured  inside  with 
the  pulp  of  the  bolnnited. 
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all  kinds  of  knick-knacks — pipes,  looking-glasses,  Turkish 
slippers,  red  fezzes,  and  carpets. 

Every  Gcllahba,  according  to  his  means,  takes  into  his 
service  a number  of  the  Baggara,  to  whom  lie  entrusts  tlie 
training  and  management  of  his  cattle.  Camels  invariably 
succumb  to  the  climate  in  a very  short  time,  and  are  con- 
sequently but  rarel)^  used  ns  a means  of  transport.  All  the 
traders  ride  asses,  and  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  they 
pass  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  on  the  backs  of  tliese 
animals;  in  fact,  a petty  pedlar  of  the  Soudan  without  his 
donkey  would  be  n sight  almost  as  remarkable  as  a Samoyede 
without  his  ivindeer.  Besides  its  rider  the  donkey  will  carry 
not  much  less  than  ten  pieces  of  cotton ; if  it  survives  the 
journey  it  is  exchanged  in  the  Seribas  for  a slave,  or  perhaps 
for  two;  its  load  of  goods  will  bring  in  three  more,  and  thus* 
under  favourable  circumstances,  a speculative  vagrant,  who 
has  started  with  nothing  beyond  his  donkey  and  five  pounds’ 
worth  of  goods,  will  find  himself  in  possession  of  at  least  four 
sltwes,  which  may  be  disposed  of  in  Khartoom  for  250  dollars 
(50/.)  The  return  journey  is  always  made  on  foot,  and  the 
unfortunate  slaves  have  to  carry  all  the  articles  necessary  for 
travelling. 

But  quite  apart  from  these  pettifogging  traders,  whose 
innate  propensity  for  traflSeking  in  human  beings  can  only 
be  compared  to  the  ineradicable  love  of  usury  that  charac- 
terises the  itinerant  Polish  Jews,  there  are  numbers  of  more 
important  investore,  who,  protected  by  a large  retinue  of 
armed  slaves  and  accompanied  liy  long  trains  of  loaded  oxen 
anil  asses,  carry  on  a business  which  brings  many  hundreds 
of  their  fellow-creatures  into  the  market.  These  more 
wholesale  dealers  have  their  partners  or  agents  permanently 
settled  in  regular  establishments  in  the  large  Seribos.  More 
frequently  than  not  these  agents  are  priests,  or  Fakis  as  they 
are  called,  though  strictly  the  term  Faki  belongs  only  to 
those  whose  profession  it  is  to  explain  the  Scriptures;  it  is, 
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liowevcr,  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  slave-trade  is  included 
amongst  the  secondary  occupations  of  this  class,  and,  ns 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  all  more  or  less  soiled  with  the 
defilements  of  this  scandalous  business.  In  the  larger  towns, 
and  esjxicially  in  Khartoom,  there  is  every  opportunity  for 
observing  their  doings,  and  things  often  come  to  light  which, 
except  tliey  wore  actually  witnessed,  would  seem  jierfectly 
incredible.  In  finding  scope  for  their  commercial  pro- 
pensities they  practice  the  most  heterogeneous  trades:  the 
pixtrer  Fakis  act  as  brokers,  retail-dealers,  amulet-writers, 
quacks,  schoolmasters,  and  match-makers ; whilst  the  richer 
and  more  educated  class  are  directors  of  schools  and  mana- 
gers of  inns,  where  they  place  paid  subordinates  to  carry  on 
their  business.  The  doctrines  of  the  Prophet  are  taught  in 
their  schools,  whilst  the  merissa-shops  are  dediwited  in  a 
largo  degree  to  the  worship  of  Venus.  But,  in  spite  of 
everything,  these  people  are  held  in  the  greatest  veneration, 
and  their  reputation  for  piety  not  unfrequently  survives  the 
generation  in  which  they  live ; they  are  buried  in  the  public 
places  for  prayer,  the  place  of  interment  being  marked  by 
small  white  banners  as  hallowed  ground.  A few  words  will 
suffice  to  exhibit  these  holy  men  in  their  true  colours. 

With  the  Suras  of  the  Koran  in  one  hand  and  their 
operating-knife*  in  the  other,  they  rove  from  Seriba  to 
Seriba  all  over  the  country,  lending  what  might  be  termed 
in  the  most  rigid  sense  a life  of  perpetual  prayer ; every 
other  word  that  they  utter  is  either  an  invocation  of  Allah 
or  a direct  appeal  to  Mohammed-el-Kasool.  But  the  wide 
tlifference  between  faith  and  practice  is  exemplified  in  the 
unrighteous  dealings  of  these  Fakis ; never  did  I see  slaves 
so  mercilessly  treated  as  by  these  fanatics,  and  yet  they 
would  confer  upon  the  j)oor  souls,  whom  they  had  purchased 


• The  Fakii  who  come  from  L>arft»or  are  j>rut*ably  the  only  iwn^plc  in  tho 
worltl  who  still  practise  the  alxiniinablc  buhiiiess  of  einaseulnting  Ixiye*  autl 
eunuchs  arc  rapitlly  Wc^'ining  more  rare. 
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like  stolen  goods,  for  a mere  bagatelle,  the  most  religious  of 
names,  such  as  “ Allagabo  " (i.  e.  given  by  Go<l).  The  fol- 
lowing incident  will  show  that  with  their  horrible  blasphemy 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  combine  such  cruelty  as  the  com- 
monest scavenger  would  shrink  from  using  to  a dying  dog. 

In  one  of  their  convoys  were  some  poor,  miserable  Jlittoo- 
slaves,  almost  too  emaciated  to  bear  the  heavy  yoke  (the 
sheyba)  that  was  fastened  to  their  necks.  Going,  as  I was 
wont,  to  my  kitchen  garden,  I had  constantly  to  pass  the.  huts 
in  which  they  were  kept.  One  morning,  hearing  an  unusual 
outcry,  I paused  to  inquire  what  was  the  matter.  A scene, 
such  as  my  pen  can  only  indignantly  depict,  met  my  gaze. 
A dying  man  had  been  dragged  from  the  hut,  and  was  being 
belaboured  by  the  crudest  of  lashes  to  prove  whether  life 
was  yet  extinct.  The  long  white  stripes  on  the  withered 
skin  testified  to  the  agonies  that  the  jxior  wretch  was 
enduring,  and  the  vociferations  I had  heard  were  the  shouts 
of  his  persecutors,  who  were  yelling  out  their  oaths  and 
imprecations.  “The  cursed  dog,  he  is  not  dead  yet!  the 
heathen  rascal  won’t  die ! ” Then,  as  though  resolved  to 
accumulate  cruelty  upon  cruelty,  the  Faki’s  slave-boys  not 
only  began  to  break  out  into  revolting  jeers,  but  actually 
played  at  football  with  the  writhing  body  of  the  still 
gasping  victim ; truly  it  seemed  to  be  with  justice  that 
La  Fontaine  had  recorded : “ Get  age  est  sans  pitie."  The 
horrible  contortions  of  the  sufferer’s  countenance,  even  if 
they  failed  to  excite  commiseration,  were  sulTicient  to  melt 
the  hardest  of  hearts;  but  so  far  from  this,  the  unfeeling 
reprobates  were  loud  in  their  asseverations  that  the  poor 
wretch  was  only  shamming,  and  intended  to  sneak  off 
unobserve  1.  His  pitiable  appearance,  however,  gainsiiid 
their  words,  and  he  was  finally  drugged  off  into  the  woods, 
where  a few  weeks  afterwards  I found  his  skull,  which  I 
dejwsited  with  those  of  many  others  of  his  fellow-sufferers 
in  the  Museum  in  lierlin. 
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Kuch  is  the  history  of  the  skull  marked  No.  3(5  in  my 
collection,  and  such  are  the  deeds  perpetrated  in  the  very 
face  of  death  by  Slohammedan  priests,  who  consider  them- 
selves the  very  pillars  of  their  faith.  And  yet  our  mis- 
sionaries, perhaps  the  mo.st  guileless  men  in  the  world, 
start  by  putting  themselves  on  equal  terms  with  these 
Mussulmen,  and  endeavotir  to  make  headway  against  their 
faitl),  when  it  is  really  a simple  case  of  morality  that  is  at 
issue.  The  history  of  Islamism  has  ever  been  a history  of 
crime,  and  to  (.’hristian  morality  alone  do  we  owe  all  the 
social  good  that  we  enjoy. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  minor  retail 
trade  in  slaves  is  tmiformly  lucrative.  The  smaller  Gellahbas 
are  exposed  to  numberless  mischances;  if  their  ox  or  ass 
should  die  upon  the  journey,  they  must  at  once  dispose  of 
their  other  property  at  any  price;  then,  again,  they  are 
liable  to  suffer  from  a lack  of  corn  during  their  jorimey 
across  the  wilderness ; and,  what  is  perhaps  the  sorest 
disaster  (hat  can  befall  them,  their  slaves  so  frequently 
run  away,  that  their  profits  are  disjiersed  before  they  are 
realised.  Their  jwwers  of  endurance  are  truly  wonderful. 
I repeatedly  asketl  them  what  induced  them  to  leave  their 
homes,  to  change  their  mcale  of  living,  and  to  suffer  the 
greatest  hardships  in  a strange  land,  all  for  the  sake  of  pur- 
suing an  occupation  that  only  in  the  rarest  cases  would  keep 
them  from  absolute  want  “We  want  ‘groosh’”  (piastras), 
they  would  reply;  “so  why  should  we  live  at  home?” 
.Vnd  when  I further  urged  that  they  had  far.  better  lead 
respectable  lives,  and  either  grow  corn  or  breed  cattle,  they 
answered,  “No,  that  wouldn’t  answer  our  purpose;  when  we 
are  at  home,  wo  are  exhauste»I  hy  the  demands  of  the 
Government,  and  corn  doesn’t  bring  us  in  any  money.” 
Not  that  the  Government  is  really  so  hard  upon  the  j)copte 
as  they  assert;  the  fact  is  that  they  are  incorrigibly  lazy, 
and  have  so  great  a tlislike  to  work  of  any  sort  that  tliev 
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do  not  care  to  be  able  to  pay  their  taxes,  which  do  not 
ranch  exceed  those  tliat  are  usually  demanded  in  Egypt 
proper.  To  expwt  that  these  slave-traders  should  renounce 
of  tlieir  own  accord  the  business  which  suits  them  so  com- 
jdetely,  and  for  which  they  will  endure  any  amount  of 
hardship,  would  be  almost  as  unreasonable  as  to  expect 
Esquimaux  to  grow  melons. 

All  trade  is  undeniably  in  a very  stagnant  condition  in 
tlie  Egyptian  Soudan;  the  rich  man  gives  nothing  away, 
but  lives  like  a dog,  and  has  no  desire  beyond  that  of 
privately  amassing  wealth ; of  domestic  comfort,  or  luxury 
even  on  the  limited  Oriental  scale,  he  has  not  the  faintest 
conception.  There  is  consequently  no  demand  for  labour, 
no  circulation  of  money  in  wages,  and  it  is  manifestly 
ini[X)ssible  for  trade  to  flourish  as  long  as  the  rich  man 
consumes  nothing ; and  equally  impossible  for  the  poor  man 
to  thrive  while  the  rich  man  keeps  his  retinue  of  slaves, 
who  do  all  he  wants  without  requiring  payment.  Thus 
slavery  itself  ever  reproduces  slavery. 

One  material  alleviation  to  the  position  of  the  Gellahbas 
is  the  open  hospitality  they  meet  with  in  all  the  ^eribas. 
Hesides  the  mercenaries  of  the  various  ivory  companies — the 
controllers,  clerks,  agents,  storekeepers,  and  other  officials — 
they  find  numbers  of  their  compatriots  and  brethren  in  the 
faith  who  have  taken  up  their  abiale  in  these  land.s,  and  who 
subsist  free  of  expense  on  what  is  gained  by  the  sweat  of  the 
negroes;  mere  idle  drones,  as  it  were,  living  on  the  produce 
of  the  workers.  The  rabble  thus  collected  consists  partly  of 
escaped  conviiits  and  partly  of  refugees  or  outlaws  who  are 
evading  their  proper  punishment,  and  if  they  couhl  be  swejit 
troin  off  the  face  of  the  land,  there  would  then  be  foot! 
enough  for  half  a score  of  regiments,  should  the  Egyptian 
(Jovemment  determine  to  station  them  in  the  country. 

Just  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Egyptian  Soudan,  the 
actual  cost  of  travelling  in  the.se  lands  is  next  to  nothing; 
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every  now  eoiner  to  u 8eriba  is  trented  to  kissore  and 
molali,  mid  liis  slaves  and  donkey  are  provided  with  corn 
enough  to  keep  tlieni  from  starvation.  Wherever  tliey  go 
the  Gellalihas  may  stay  as  long  as  they  please,  and  accord- 
ingly they  wander  all  over  tlie  district  from  the  west  to 
the  east,  as  far  as  the  Kohl  and  the  Dyemit,  and  oidy 
just  before  the  eommeucement  of  the  rainy  season  they  re- 
assemble at  their  common  place  of  rendezvous  in  Seebohr’s 
Scriba,  where  they  re-organise  their  caravans,  and  make  their 
final  preparations  for  starting  for  Kordofan. 

The  (jcllahbas  who,  either  on  their  own  account  or  as 
representatives  of  others,  carry  on  the  slave-trade  in  this 
district  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : — 

1.  The  petty  dealers,  who,  with  only  a single  ass  or 
bullock,  come  in  January  and  return  in  Jlarch  or  April. 

2.  The  agents  or  jiartners  of  the  great  slave  merchants 
in  Darfoor  and  Kordofan,  who  have  settled  in  the  Seribas, 
nearly  always  in  the  capacity  of  Fakis. 

il.  The  colonised  slave-dealers,  who  live  on  their  own 
property  in  the  Dehms  of  the  west. 

The  last  of  these  form  the  only  class  who  ever  penetrate 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Seriba  district  into  the  negro- 
countries.  They  nearly  all  direct  their  course  from  the 
Dehms  in  Dar  Ferteet  to  the  territories  of  Molio,  the  great 
Niam-niam  king  of  the  west,  anil  are  nccomiianied  by  con- 
siderable bands  of  armed  men,  whom  they  recruit  for  this 
purpose  from  the  best  of  their  slaves.  Contrary  to  the 
policy  of  the  Khartoom  ivory-merchants,  the  Cellahbas  have 
by  degrees  sujiplied  King  Jlofio  with  such  a number  of  fire- 
arms that  he  is  now  said  to  have  at  his  command  a force 
of  300  fully-equipped  warriors,  a formidable  fighting-force 
with  which  he  seriously  threatens  any  expedition  of  the 
KhartcHimers  that  may  enter  his  dominions.  His  store  of 
slaves  appears  absolutely  inexhaustible;  year  after  vear 
bis  territories  go  on  yielding  thousands  upon  thousands, 
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which  ho  obtains  cither  from  the  slave  tribes*  that  he  has 
subjected  or  by  raids  organised  again>t  the  surrounditig 
nations. 

As  regards  the  price  pai<l  for  slaves,  I can  only  rejwrt 
what  I personally  witnessed  in  the  iSiiribas.  Copper  and 
calico  are  useil  as  the  principal  mediums  of  exchange. 
Calitx)  is  very  tlucttiating  in  its  value,  which  is  always  first 
reduced  to  its  equivalent  in  copper.  In  1871  thirty  rottoli 
of  copper  t in  Dehin  Nduggo  and  twenty-five  rottoli  in  the 
Bongo  and  Dyoor  districts  was  taken  for  young  slaves  of 
both  Hi^xcs  of  the  class  called  “ sittahsi  ” (literally,  six  spans 
high),  meaning  children  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  age ; thus 
making  the  average  price  in  this  country,  according  to  the 
value  of  copper  in  Khartoom,  to  be  about  7^  Maria 
Theresa  dollars  (11.  10s.);  particularly  pretty  women-slaves, 
called  “ nadeef,”  ».  e.  clean  or  pure,  fetch  nearly  double  that 
price,  and  are  very  rarely  procured  for  exportation,  because 
they  are  in  great  demand  amongst  the  numerous  settlers  in 
the  country.  Strong  adult  women,  who  are  ugly,  are  rather 
cheaper  than  the  young  girls,  whilst  old  women  are  worth 
next  to  nothing,  and  can  be  bought  for  a mere  bagatelle. 
Full-grown  men  are  rarely  purchased  as  slaves,  being 
troublesome  to  control  and  difficult  of  trausjwrt.  Slaves  in 
the  East  are  usually  in  demand  as  chjds  de  Iwe,  and  conso 
quently  lead  an  idle  life,  and  are  not  valued  according  to 
their  capabilities  for  labour. 

In  consequence  of  the  glut  of  wares  in  the  market  during 
the  winter  of  1871,  the  quoted  value  of  slaves  rose  to  almost 
double  that  of  the  previous  year,  and  very  high  prices  were 
paid  in  cotton  stuffs.  As  much  as  four  or  six  pieces  of  the 

• Thoso  IwIoiiK  to  the  tribes  of  the  8ehre,  the  Nduggoo,  the  Fakkcrey,  the 
Biiddoh,  and  the  Tabboli,  &c. 

f .\  rottoli  is  c<iual  to  1.5  oz.  ISdre.  avoirdii|Hjis.  Thirty  rottoli  is  hero  a 
soniewhut  iiimginary  weight,  being  not  worth  more  than  eightocn  Egyptian 
Mttoli. 
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ordinary  sort  (damoor)  were  paid  for  the  “ sittahsi,”  eacli 
piece  measuring  twenty-four  yards  in  lengtli,  and  worth  two 
Maria  Theresa  dollars  in  Khartoom.  Next  to  white  cotton 
materials  firearms  are  a very  favourite  means  of  payment,  and 
bring  in  a far  larger  proportional  profit.  For  an  ordinary  double- 
barrelled  gun  of  French  or  Belgian  manufacture,  a slave- 
dealer  can  purchase  two  or  three  sittahsi,  and  if  the  weapon 
has  gilt  facings  he  can  sometimes  obtain  as  many  as  five  for  it. 

The  price  of  slaves  in  Kliartoom  at  that  time  might  be 
reckoned  to  be  at  least  six  times  tlieir  original  cost ; of  course 
it  will  be  understood  that  the  value  would  be  regulated  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  more  or  less  severe  measures  taken  by 
the  local  government  for  the  suppression  of  tlte  trade ; but 
at  the  time  of  my  departure  from  Khartoom,  at  a period 
when  the  market  was  tolerably  unrestrained,  no  slave  could 
be  obtained  for  less  than  forty  Maria  Theresa  dollars,  and 
that  was  the  lowest  price  given  for  elderly  women  only  fit 
for  household  service. 

The  slaves  brought  from  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  districts  vary 
in  value  according  to  their  nationality.  The  Bongo  are  the 
most  prized,  as  they  are  easily  taught  and  are  docile  and 
faithful,  and  are,  besides,  good-looking  and  industrious. 
True  Niam-niam,  especially  young  girls,  are,  however,  much 
dearer  than  the  best  Bongo  slaves,  but  they  are  so  extremely 
rare  as  hardly  to  admit  of  having  a price  quoted.  The  Mittoo 
are  of  little  value,  being  ugly,  lean,  and  iucaiiable  of  enduring 
fatigue  or  even  of  undertaking  any  regular  work.  No 
amount  of  good  living  or  kind  treatment  can  overcome 
the  love  of  freedom  of  the  Babuckur;  they  take  every 
oportunity  of  effecting  an  escape,  and  can  only  bo  secured  by 
fetters  and  by  the  yoke ; * the  same  may  also  be  said  of  the 
Loobah  and  Abaka.  The  demand  for  slaves  in  the  Seribas 


• The  portrait  on  the  following  page  ia  that  of  a Babuckur  slare  bound  by  a 
leather  rope.  Her  piteous  expressiuD  of  countensiirc  shows  her  distress  at 
her  condition. 
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Iliroiipjli  which  I travclleil  would  nionc  suffice  to  support  it 
very  llourisliiu"  trade.  Numerically  the  ]\rohanimedaii 
settlers  bear  a hif^h  ratio  to  the  native  population,  and  in 
some  of  the  western  territories,  as  amongst  the  Kn^dy,  Golo, 
and  hehre,  they  are  actually  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
total  number  of  native.*,  who  only  consist  of  bearers  and 


liabuckiir  RlftTc. 


agricultural  lalmurers.  Taken  one  with  another  every  Nubian 
possesses  about  three  slaves,  and  thus  it  may  easily  lie  conceived 
that  the  computation  is  not  too  high  that  places  the  total 
number  of  private  slaves  iu  the  country  at  between  50,000 
and  00,000.  Those  private  slaves  are  rjuitc  distinct  from 
those  that  are  kept  iu  store  and  used  as  merchandise;  they 
may  be  divided  into  four  categories  ; — 

1.  Bovs  from  seven  to  ten  years  of  age,  w ho  are  employed 
to  carry  guns  and  ammunition:  every  Nubian  soldier  pos- 
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sfsfios  at  lejist  one  of  these  juvenillo  aimour-bcurers.  When 
tliey  get  older  they  ari-  iiiduded  in  my  next  category. 

2.  The  second  ehiss  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  full- 
grown  natives  in  the  Heribas.  They  are  termed  “Farookh,” 
‘ Narakeek,”  or  “ IJazingir,”  and,  being  provided  with  guns, 
form  a kind  of  Nizzani,  whose!  duty  it  is  to  accompany  the 
natives  in  all  their  expeditions,  whether  for  war  or  for 
trading  purjwses.  These  black  soldiers  constitute  nearly 
half  the  fighting  force  in  all  the  8eribas,  and  play  a pro- 
minent part  in  time  of  war.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Farookh 
to  scour  the  negro  villages  in  search  of  com,  to  assemble  the 
bearers,  and  to  keep  under  coerciim  any  that  are  refractory 
in  the  wilderness.  In  every  action  the  hardest  work  is  put 
upon  their  shoulders,  and  they  have  not  only  to  sustain  the 
chief  brunt  of  any  actual  conflict  with  the  savages,  but  to 
provide  for  the  safe  custody  of  all  prisoners.  If  the  control- 
lers of  the  Seribas  had  a sullicient  number  of  those  Farookh, 
they  might  well  dispense  altogether  with  their  Nubian 
soldiers,  except  for  one  reason,  to  which  I have  already 
refenfd,  viz.  the  constant  danger  of  their  running  away,  a 
risk  that  makes  them  practically  less  reliable  than  the 
Nubians,  who  never  think  of  such  a thing,  luid  even  if  they 
did,  would  only  join  another  company.  The  Farookh  have 
wives,  children,  and  laud  in  the  8eribas,  and  some  of  the 
elder  amongst  them  have  even  slave  Iwys  of  their  own  to 
carry  their  guns.  Their  ranks  are  largely  increased  after 
every  Niam-niara  expedition,  ns  numbers  of  young  natives 
will  often  voluntarily  attach  themselves  to  the  Nubians,  and, 
highly  delighted  at  getting  a cotton  shirt  and  gun  of  their 
own,  will  gladly  surrender  themselves  to  slavery,  attracted 
moreover  by  the  hope  of  finding  better  food  in  the  Seribas 
than  their  own  native  wildernesses  can  produce.  The  mere 
ofler  of  these  simple  inducements  in  any  part  of  the  Niain- 
niam  lands  would  bo  sullicient  to  gather  a whole  host  of 
followers  and  vassals,  and  during  our  journey  I myself 
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received  proposals  to  join  our  band  from  young  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  I mention  this  circumstance  just  to 
illustrate  my  opinion  of  how  easily  the  Egyptian  Government 
might,  without  using  any  compulsion,  enlist  here  as  many 
soldiers  as  it  required.  I am  persuaded  that,  without  any 
difficulty,  whole  regiments  of  Nizzara  troops  might  be  raised 
from  amongst  the  Niam-niam  in  the  course  of  comparatively 
a very  few  days. 

3.  The  third  class  of  private  slaves  is  formed  of  the  women 
who  are  kept  in  the  houses.  Every  soldier  has  one  of  these 
slaves,  and  sometimes  more,  in  which  case  one  is  advanced  to 
the  position  of  favourite,  whilst  the  rest  are  employed  in  the 
ordinary  routine  of  preparing  meal,  or  in  the  tedious  process 
of  baking  kissere.  These  women  are  passed  like  dollars 
from  hand  to  hand,  a proceeding  which  is  a prolific  source 
of  the  riipid  spread  of  those  loathsome  disorders  by  which 
the  lands  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Seribas  have  been 
infested  ever  since  their  subjugation  by  the  Khartoomers. 
In  accordance  with  the  universal  rule  in  the  Mohammedan 
Soudan,  the  children  of  a slave  are  reared  as  legitimate,  and 
the  mother  receives  the  title  of  wife.  The  daily  conversation 
of  the  Nubian  mercenaries  is  a continual  proof  that  their 
thoughts  arc  always  running  on  their  slaves  both  male  and 
female.  If  a quarrel  arises  amongst  a group  of  people,  one 
is  certain  to  bo  correct  in  surmising  that  some  slave  or 
other  is  being  reclaimed  or  the  payment  due  for  her  is  being 
demanded  ; or  if  there  is  a sudden  uproar,  the  burden  of  the 
cry  is  sure  to  be,  “ A slave  has  ran  away ! ” “ Kummarah 
olloroh,”  shout  the  Bongo,  and  “ Ollomollo,  ollomollo,” 
resounds  from  every  side.  Miuiy  and  many  a time  have  1 
been  roused  from  my  slumbers  in  the  early  morning  by  such 
cries  as  these,  and  it  is  one  of  tlie  oc'cupations  of  the  Seriba 
people  and  their  negroes  to  hunt  down  and  recapture  these 
runaway  women.  Hunger  often  obligi's  the  fugitives  to 
take  refuge  in  a strange  Seriba  ; here  they  are  looked  upon 
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as  lucky  windfalls,  and  are  either  .seized  by  force  or  are 
quietly  disposed  of  to  the  itinerant  Gellahbas ; and  if  the 
rightful  owner  subsequently  apjxjar.s  to  claim  his  property,  a 
violent  squabble  will  inevitably  be  the  result.  These  slaves 
are  thus  the  subject  of  one  incessant  wrangling;  and  if  a 
slave  absent  herself  only  temporarily  without  the  consent  of 
her  master,  she  will  at  once  excite  his  jealon.sy,  displeasure, 
and  mistrust. 

The  single  slave  of  the  poorer  soldiers  is  a regular  drudge, 
or  maid-of-all  work : she  has  to  bring  water  from  the  well  in 
groat  pitchers,  which  she  carries  on  her  head ; she  does  all 
the  washing,  if  there  is  anything  to  wash ; she  grinds  the 
corn  upon  the  murhaga,  makes  the  dough,  roasts  the  kissere 
on  the  doka,  and  finally  prepares  the  melnh,  a horrible 
greasy  concoction  of  water,  se.same-oil  or  |K>unde<l  sesame, 
bamia-pods,  and  condiorus  leaves,  beautifully  seasoned  with 
cayenne  pepper  and  alkali.  Not  only  has  she  to  do  the 
sweeping  of  the  whole  house,  but  she  has  to  get  wood  from 
the  wilderness,  and,  when  on  a journey,  to  supply  the  want  of 
any  other  bearer  by  carrying  all  the  lumber  of  her  lord 
and  master.  In  the  larger  households,  however,  of  the 
more  important  j>eople,  such  as  controllers  or  agents,  where 
slaves  are  numerous,  each  woman  has  her  own  allotted  task, 
and  a large  number  of  boys  is  employed,  who  follow  their 
master  on  his  travels,  each  carrying  a single  weapon,  either  a 
gun,  a pistol,  or  a sword.  From  all  this  some  little  idea  may 
be* gained  of  the  unwieldy  crowd  that  must  necessarily  be 
attached  to  every  march  undertaken  by  the  Nubian  mer- 
cenaries. To  a force  of  200  soldiers  on  our  Niam-niam 
expedition  there  were  as  many  as  300  women  and  boys;  a 
party  which,  as  well  as  immoderately  increasing  the  length 
of  the  procession,  by  the  clatter  of  their  cooking  utensils 
and  their  everlasting  wrangling  (scenes  of  which  I have 
already  given  some  illustration),  kept  up  a perpetual  turmoil 
which  at  times  threatened  a hopeless  confusion. 
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The  rude  niid  ])rimitive  iminnerof  grinding  eorn  employeii 
tliruugliuut  tlie  iMoliamiuodun  Soudan  contributes  more  tliaii 
may  at  fir.-it  sight  seem  credible  to  jrerpetuate  the  iininense 
deinaud  for  feinide  slave  labour.  The  very  lalK)rious  process 
is  iH^rforiued  by  {vnindiiig  the  grain  ou  a large  stone,  called 
murhaga,  by  means  of  a smaller  stone  lieM  in  the  hand;  it 
is  the  only  method  of  grinding  corn  known  to  the  majority 
of  African  nations,  and  is  so  slow  that  by  the  hardest  day’s 
work  a woman  is  able  to  prepare  only  a sullicieiit  (juautity  of 


Slaw  at  work. 


meal  for  live  or  six  men.  • A mill  worked  by  oxen  has  been 
erected  by  the  (Jovernineiit  in  Khartoom,  not  only  for  the 
u.se  of  the  tr<K)ps,  but  al.so  to  (‘liable  private  individuals  to 
have  their  corn  ground  at  a moderate  jirice;  but  in  spite  of 
this  provision  the  durra-corn  is  .still  iKmmled  on  the  murhaga 


* The  am>mi>anying  illUfitratinn  one  of  the  tlaily  in  my 

truvellin^  life,  and  may  tfcn'e  to  give  an  nh  u Imw  wlavery  tiegrodeti  a wonmn 
lilimtHt  to  a level  with  the  Imitt  A no^\ly-ea|itiirHl  blavc,  with  the  in  tivy 
yoke  of  till)  Hituyha  faeitned  to  her  mek«  Ii.ih  Wn  Kenteneed  to  work  at  the 
imirhagn,  whiUt  a l>oy,  who  Iihh  Ixcn  placed  uh  a Hpy  to  k«  ep  a con^tullt  watch 
iilKUi  her  ciindiiet,  holdn  up  the  yoke  in  onler  that  it  ^hould  not  interfere  witli 
the  frei-dom  of  her  nlo^cment^. 
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ill  till  the  houses;  not  ii  single  resident  lakes  ml  vantage  of  the 
improved  facility  that  is  oflered.  Until  this  lavish  waste  of 
human  strength  is  supprcssi-d,  either  by  the  iiitrodnetion  of 
niceliaiiical  htindiiiills  or  by  putting  a tax  upon  the  mnr- 
haga,  no  hope  is  to  be  entertained  of  any  diminution  in  the 
demand  for  female  slaves.  This  is  but  one  instance,  yet  it 
may  sufliee  to  show  how  gradually  and  consistently  one 
must  sot  to  work  ultimately  to  gain  the  siipiiression  of 
slavery  in  the  Soudan;  nowhere  can  old  institutions  be 
deilared  to  be  abolished,  until  new  institutions  have  been 
[irovided  to  take  their  place. 

•i.  In  my  fourth  and  last  category  I would  include  all 
slaves  of  both  sexes  who  are  employed  exclusively  in  hus- 
bandry. Only  the  men  in  more  imiiortaiit  situations,  such 
as  the  controllers  of  the  Seribas,  the  clerks,  the  dragomen 
(generally  natives  who  have  been  brought  up  like  Arabs  in 
Khartixmi),  the  Fakis,  and  the  colonised  Gellahbas  actually 
cultivate  the  soil  and  jiossess  cattle;  the  pixirer  jHHiple  being 
content  with  a little  occasional  gardening  and  the  jxisscasion 
of  a few  goats  and  fowls.  Old  women,  who  are  too  weak  for 
anything  else,  are  employed  to  weed  the  fields,  and  at  harvest 
time  the  Farookh  are  culltHl  to  their  assistance.  Statute 
labour  as  applied  to  agriculture  is  nowhere  demanded  of 
the  natives,  although  it  would  really  act  less  disadvan- 
tageoiisly  on  the  condition  of  the  population  than  the  arbi- 
trary system  that  allows  any  controller  of  a Seriba  to  seize 
the  children  from  the  native  villages  and  dis|K)se  of  them 
to  the  Gellahbas,  a proceeding  that  is  generally  carried  out 
as  a punishment  for  ofl'ences  like  dishonesty,  treachery,  or 
at  tern  fits  to  abscond. 

The  remote  jHisition  of  the  Seribas  [daces  the  controllers 
far  beyond  any  uiithority,  and  makes  them  quite  indepen- 
dent of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  chiefs  of  the  trading-firnis. 
who  are  most  of  them  settled  in  Khartoom  without  much 
care  for  either  their  own  advantage  or  for  that  of  the  coiin- 
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try ; it  thus  l>ecome8  necessary  to  appoint  trustworthy  people 
to  the  j)ost,  and  consequently  the  head-controllers  are  in 
many  cases  slaves  who  have  Ijcen  reared  in  their  master’s 
house.  A controller  has  every  opportunity  if  he  pleases  of 
coming  to  an  arrangement  w ith  the  soldiers  and  other  oflieiaLs, 
and  in  concert  with  them  of  acting  very  much  to  his  chiefs 
disadvantage  ; or  ho  might  sell  the  negroes  on  his  territories 
to  the  Gellahbas,  turn  the  proceeds  into  copper,  and  retire  as 
a rich  man  to  Darfoor,  already  a place  of  refuge  for  many 
deliiujuents  from  the  Egyjdian  Soudan. 

The  sub-controllers  and  agents  in  the  subsidiary  Seribas 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  far  less  trustworthy  ; their  position  is 
often  held  only  for  a temporary  periml,  and  consequently 
their  interests  are  not  so  firmly  bound  up  with  those  of  their 
chiefs  as  those  of  his  former  slaves.  Then,  too,  the  smaller 
Seribas  are  often  so  far  apart  that  the  Vokeel  can  transact 
all  their  business  without  any  supervision  from  the  head 
controller ; all  this  is  well  known  to  the  itinerant  slave-dealers, 
who  have  a .siiecial  preference  for  visiting  these  minor  settle- 
ments, because  they  are  aware  that  they  can  there  buy  up 
numbers  of  boys  and  girls,  disregardful  of  the  fact  that,  as 
future  Iwarers  and  agricultural  labourers,  the  children  are 
vassals  belonging  to  the  soil,  and  form  part  and  parcel  of  the 
property  of  the  head  of  the  firm. 

After  thus  considering  slave-la l)our  in  its  separate  branches, 
and  gaining  some  idea  of  the  immense  and  wasteful  expendi- 
ture of  human  energy  that  goes  on  in  the  Seribas  of  the 
Khartoomers,  we  may  turn  our  attention  to  the  numerical 
proportion  of  the  foreign  settlers  (with  whom  must  be  in- 
cluded their  private  slaves)  to  the  actual  alKiriginal  popu- 
lation. The  following  table  is  founded  ujk)u  a careful 
calculation ; the  results  are  given  in  round  nnml)ers,  ns 
fuller  details  would  ileinand  more  space  than  could  lx? 
afforded  here. 
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Proportions  of  the  Population  in  (he  District  of  the  Khah- 
TOOMEits’  Seribas  Oil  the  Bahr  el-Ghazal. 

CoXM’MERS. 

Nubian  soldiers,  rocruitc<l  in  Klmrtoom  and  consisting  of  natives  of 
Oongola,  Sheygich,  S<  nnnar,  Kordofnn,  various  Uedouins,  Ac.  .. 

niiick  slave  troops  (Farookli)  * 

Fellow-lxierdcrs  with  tlic  Nubian  idlers  from  the  Soudan,  living  here 
in  oriler  to  procure  com  cheaply  and  without  any  trouble 

Oellahbns  settled  in  Dar  Forteet,  and  agents  in  the  S<  ribas, 

Fakis,  Ac. 

Itinerant  tU'llahbas,  who  enter  the  country  ill  the  winter 
Private  slaves  belonging  to  the  colonisetl  Mohammedan  population  .. 

Total  .. 


PliODUCKRK. 

Ihjngo  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  100,000 

Mittoo  (including  Loubab,  Madi,  Ac.)  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  30,000 

Dyoor  ..  .,  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  . 10,000 

(Jolo  6,000 

Sehre  4,000 

Kredy  20,000 

Small  tribes  of  natives  belonging  to  the  inimeiliate  environs  of  the 

Seriboa,  such  ns  the  Uemlio,  Bimberry,  Mango,  Ac 20,000 


Total  . . 190,000 

In  the  next  place  let  ua  turn  our  iittentiun  to  those  slaves 
who  are  regarded  as  actual  merchandise,  and  who  are  dragged 
into  Ixindage  from  the  Upper  Nile  lands  solely  for  purposes 
ef  profit.  In  order  to  demonstrate  how  important  at  the 
present  time  is  the  part  taken  by  the  district  of  the  (lazelle 
in  the  entire  African  slave-trade,  I will  take  a brief  survey 
of  the  sources  which  all  the  year  round  supply  the  endle.ss 
.succession  of  the  dealers  with  fresh  stores  of  living  wares. 


5.000 

5.000 

1.000 

2,000 

2,000 

40.000 

55.000 


* [ oliould  out  tlmt  Uio  total  nuiubt^r  of  tiie  i^oldjora  muintuined  iu 
tliu  Kahr-t'MvIiozal  distrU-t  by  the  twelve  ^reat  memmtile  Hnue  iiiKhartoom 
amounts  to  11,000.  I have  here  f^iveri  the  loweti  coiiiputution. 
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anil  wliidi,  liram-liiiif'  uIV  into  threo  groat  liigliways  to  tho 
noitli,  yield  uji  tlieir  very  lif'e-MiHKl  to  gratify  the  insatiahlo 
and  lu.xurions  deinaudri  of  i''gyi>t,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Asiatic 
Turkey.  Previous  travellcr.s  have  estimated  the  total  of  the 
annual  traffic  in  this  iinniense  region  to  be  2'),U00,  but  1 
shall  show  by  a very  summary  reckoning  tliat  this  is  far  too 
low  a coiiniutation.  The  three  currents  for  the  slave-trade 
in  north-east  Africa  (a  region  corresjionding  to  what  may 
l>e  geographically  termed  the  “ Nile  district  ”)  are  the  natural 
highways  of  the  Nile  and  the  lied  Sea,  and  the  much  fre- 
«iuented  caravan  roads  that,  traversing  tho  deserts  at  no  great 
distance  to  the  west  of  the  Nile,  find  their  outlet  cither  in 
Sioiit  or  near  Cairo.  As  a jiroof  of  how  little  these  roads  even 
now  are  known,  I may  mention  that  when,  in  the  summer  of 
1S71,  a caravan  with  2000  slaves  arrived  direct  from  Wadai, 
it  caused  ijiiite  a sensation  in  tho  neighbonrhoorl  of  tho 
]iyramids  of  (Jizeh  ; it  was  sup|3osed  to  have  traversed  a 
geographical  terra  incoipiiia,  and  it  divided  and  dispersed 
itsidf  as  mysteriously  ns  it  came.  It  is  far  more  difficult 
to  place  the  deseits  under  inspection  than  the  ocean,  and 
this  is  especially  the  case  in  the  vicinity  of  a river,  where  a 
caravan  can  easily  supply  itself  with  water  for  niatiy  days. 
The  borders  of  a desert  are  like  the  coasts  of  an  unnavigable 
ocean.  The  plan,  however,  of  e.stablishing  a system  of  con- 
trol along  the  borders  of  the  Nile  Valley,  corresiMmding  to 
the  coastguard  cruisers  on  our  seixs,  has  never  yet  been 
t lied. 

The  following  are  the  territories  that  form  the  sources  of 
the  slave-trade  in  North-Eustem  Africa  (Nile  district)  : — 

1.  T1  le  (lalla  countries  to  the  south  of  Abyssinia,  between 
latitude  3’ and  8°  N.  The  outlets  from  them  are:  («)  via 
Shoa  to  Zeyla;  (b)  via  Godyam  through  Abyssinia  to 
^latamma  and  Suakin,  or  to  Mas-sowa  and  .smaller  unguarded 
coast  towns;  (c)  via  Eazogl  to  Sennaar,  where  the  largest 
market  is  not  in,  but  alxive  IvhartiMjin,  in  a place  called 
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Musxiileinia  ; tlie  m<'r<'liiui'lis(*  hroiifilit  l>y  tlii«  nmto  is 
alxiiiiliint  and  valualde.  According'  to  tin*  reiiort-s  of  tlie 
AliyHsininn  oollfctors  of  oustoinR  tho  numljor  of  slaves  in 
i\ratamma  (Gallal>at)  amounted  in  18fi5  alone  to  18,(X)0. 

2.  Tho  second  source  is  found  amongst  the  llerta  negroes 
al>f)ve  Fazogl,  and  amongst  the  l>inka  above  yeiiniiar,  hetweeu 
the  White  and  Blue  Niles.  These  are  likewise  carried  to 
]\ru8saleinia  and  Khartocun,  hut  in  no  considerahle  nnmhers. 

3.  The  Agow,  in  the  heart  of  Abyssinia  between  Tigre  and 
Amhara,  together  with  the  jrerjple  on  the  north-west  frontier 
of  tho  Abyssinian  highland,  are  also  exjwsed  to  plunder  of 
the  persons  of  their  sons,  on  account  of  their  disorganised 
conilition  and  their  jHjsition  on  the  wild  border-land  The 
channel  for  their  dispersion  is  across  the  Red  Sea  to  Djidda. 

4.  'J’he  upper  district  of  the  White  Nile,  inclusive  of  the 
All)ort  and  Victoria  Lakes,  though  the  slave-trade  really 
begins  at  latitude  0°  N.  The  expedition  of  Sir  Samuel  Bilker 
has  stopped  this  source.  The  annual  [iroduce  in  the  most 
favourable  years  did  not  exceed  1000. 

5.  Tho  supply  of  slaves  in  the  upper  district  of  the  Bahr- 
eJ-Ghaail  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  Bongo,  Mittoo,  and 
Babuckur.  For  tho  last  twelve  years  the  Gazelle  has  never 
la'cn  navigatetl  by  more  than  twenty  botits.  On  their  return 
journeys  the  soldiers  of  the  ivory  merchants  carry  their  own 
slaves  with  them  as  payment  and  perquisites;  but  it  is  very 
rare  for  a boat  to  carry  more  thiin  twenty  or  thirty  of  these 
.sliives,  so  that  tho  annual  transport  of  slaves  to  Khartoom 
by  this  route  never  exceeded  from  100  to  GOO.  This  fact 
is  perfectly  authentic,  and  thus  it  may  bo  seen  that  even 
before  Sir  Samuel  Baker’s  expialition  put  a stop  to  it 
altogether,  the  slave-trade  that  was  carried  on  down  the 
river  was  quite  insigniticant  compared  to  the  overland  traffic. 
For  years  there  has  been  a public  prohibition  against  bringing 
slaves  down  the  White  Nile  into  Khartoom,  anil  ever  and 
again  stronger  repressive  measures  have  been  introduced. 
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which,  however,  have  only  had  the  effect  of  raising  the  land 
traffic  to  a premium ; but  as  a general  rule  the  Egyptian 
officials  connive  at  the  use  of  this  comparatively  unimportant 
channel  of  the  trade,  and  pocket  a quiet  little  revenue  for 
themselves  by  demanding  a sum  varying  from  two  to  five 
dollars  a head  as  hush-money.  This  expense,  together  with 
the  continual  risk  of  the  property  being  confiscated  in 
Khartoom,  has  always  prevented  the  river  trade  from  rejich- 
ing  a very  flourishing  condition;  at  all  events,  the  Egyptian 
Government  has  hitherto  had  the  best  of  it.  Consuls  from 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  Austria  have  been,  and  are 
still  in  residence  at  Khartoom,  and  a Copt  was  also  tem- 
|K)rarily  appointed  as  consular  agent  for  America;  it  was 
therefore  an  easy  matter  for  the  Egyptian  officials  to  feign 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  at  large  a W'onderful  amount  of  zeal 
and  energy  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  especially 
as  every  confiscation  threw  the  whole  cargo  into  their  hands; 
for  the  slaves  were  never  sent  back  into  their  native  lands, 
but  the  full-grown  men  were  turned  into  soldiers,  whilst  the 
young  girls  and  boys  wore  divided  at  discretion  amongst 
the  troops  of  the  garrison.  In  these  transactions  a formidable 
bond  was  always  enteretl  into  by  the  receiver,  from  whom  the 
former  owner  was  at  liberty  at  any  time  to  re-purchase 
the  slave. 

6.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  great  source  of  the  slave- 
trade  is  to  be  found  in  the  negro-countries  to  the  south  of 
Darfoor,  which  are  included  under  the  name  of  Dar  Ferteet. 
The  natives,  who  for  the  last  forty  years  have  been  exposed 
to  the  rapacity  of  the  slave-dealers,  and  have  been  annually 
exported  to  the  number  of  from  12,000  to  l.'),000  souls, 
belong  to  the  Kredy  tribes ; but  the  great  bulk  of  the  slaves 
come  from  the  western  Niam-niam  territories,  whore  the 
powerful  King  Mofio  (whose  residence  is  about  under  latitude 
7°  N.  and  longitude  21°  E.)  carries  off  on  his  own  account, 
from  the  neighbouring  nations  who  are  not  Niam-niam,  large 
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niiuibers  of  slaves,  and  sells  them  to  the  Gellahbas,  by  whom 
they  are  conveyed  by  the  overland  routes  already  mentioned 
across  Kordofan  to  Abo<j  Harras  in  the  Egyptian  dominions. 
There  are  other  routes  tliat  lead  direct  to  Darfoor,  whence 
caravans  start  twice  a year  to  Siout.  Kordofan  is  in  many 
ways  in  direct  communication  with  the  most  important 
markets  of  the  slave  trade;  the  following  being  the  most 
fre<|uented  caravan  roads : (a)  from  Aboo  Harms  to  Kharto<im 
fid  El-Obeid ; (b)  from  Aboo  Harras  eastwards  to  Mussa- 
lemia  through  Sennaar ; (c)  from  Aboo  Harras  across  the 
Begudah  steppes  to  Dongola  via  El-8afy ; (d)  from  Aboo 
Harries  to  Berber  along  the  Nile,  for  the  purpose  either  of 
crossing  the  great  Nubian  Desert  or  of  keeping  farther  to 
the  east  across  the  Bed  Sea.  All  these  routes  are  associated 
to  me  by  the  many  reminiscences  of  slave-transport  which 
I recall  as  having  myself  witnessed  there. 

7.  A final  and  hy  no  means  unimportant  source  of  the 
slave-trade  is  found  in  the  mountain  lands  .south  of  Kordofan. 
The  general  tenn  for  the  negroes  of  these  parts  is  Nooba,* 
a people  that  are  much  in  demand  on  account  of  their  beauty 
and  intelligence.  It  was  in  these  Nooba  mountains  that,  after 
his  blootly  conquest  of  Kordofan,  Mehemet  Ali,  the  great 
reformer  and  usurper  in  Egypt,  allowed  kidnapping  to  be 
a legitimate  source  for  the  State  revenue.  From  the  slaves 
thus  obtained  he  formed  black  regiments,  by  means  of  which 
he  was  to  subdue  the  insalubrious  Soudan,  and  paid  his 
officers  and  subordinates  with  a portion  of  the  plunder.! 

As  the  Egyptian  Government  itself  was  the  first  to  teach 
its  subjects  to  kidnap  slaves,  it  behoves  it  now  in  these  more 
humane  times  to  make  amends  for  all  its  past  delinquencies. 


* This  word  must  not  bu  confounded  with  Nubian,  a word  which  lias  come 
down  fr«;m  antiquity,  und  whicii,  like  the  term  Egypt,  did  not  originally 
apply  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nile  Valley. 

t If  this  account  of  slaTo  capture  in  the  time  of  Mehemet  Ali  should 
appear  incredible,  1 would  refer  the  nadcr  to  a book  that  contains  the 
narmtive  of  an  eye-witiiefw  : Pallinc,  ‘ Travels  in  Kortlofan,*  London,  1844, 
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and  I most  oordially  uoknowledgo  that  tlie  present  ruler, 
with  all  the  resourees  at  Ids  command,  is  striving  nicwt 
hononndily  to  accomplish  the  task. 

Slavery,  with  its  inseparable  adjunct  the  slave-trade,  is 
almost  irs  old  as  the  world  in  which  we  dwell ; there  is  not 
a page  of  history  that  does  not  bear  its  tracc-s,  and  not  a 
climate  nor  a people  in  which  it  has  not  made  good  its  hold. 
An  impartial  survey  of  the  jaist  cannot  but  convince  us  that 
religious  institutions  have  effected  little  or  nothing  in  the 
cjuise  of  humanity,  which  has  been  left  to  take  its  own  course 
of  development.  At  the  present  day  slavery  is  considered 
incompatible  with  Christian  doctrine,  but  the  history  of 
ancient  Christianity  shows  a different  picture.*  The  oldest 
Fathers  of  the  Church  seem  to  have  had  no  conception  of 
there  being  anything  wrong  in  posscs.sing  or  selling  slaves; 
for  although  Christianity  incidcatod  the  precepts  of  brotherly 
love,  it  also  set  forth  the  duty  of  slaves  as  slave.s,  rendering 
obedience  and  submission  to  those  who  were  their  miisters. 
Hut  the  light  that  rose  over  Galilee  emanated  from  a spirit 
so  sublime  that  it  has  taken  eighteen  centuries  to  accomplish 
its  course  of  jametmting  the  world,  and  only  now  is  beginning 
to  reveal  itstdf  in  its  true  purity. 

But  nowhere  in  the  world  has  slavery  been  so  thoroughly 
engrafted  and  so  widely  disseminated  as  in  Africa ; the 
earliest  mariners  who  circumnavigated  its  coasts  found  a 
sy.stem  of  kiilnajtping  everywhere  established  on  a firm  basis, 
and  extending  in  its  business  relations  fur  into  the  interior 
of  the  continent ; the  idea  arose  how'  advantageously  the 
owners  of  laud  in  the  distant  East  might  cull  the  costly 
prcslucts  of  their  soil  by  the  hands  of  slaves  ; and  the  kernel 
of  a single  plant,  the  coffee  berry,  became  the  means  of 
uniting  the  reinote.st  lands,  and  had  the  effect  of  throwing 

• Uiidrr  the  most  Christiaii-rain  Uil  Popes  of  tlio  e ighth  eenliiry,  sliive- 
markets  amt  the  slave-tmde  llonrislied  unliindereil,  not  only  in  Ilnly,  hut  in 
linnie  itself. 
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a large  |Mirtion  of  the  Iniinan  raee  into  subjeetion  to  their 
fellows,  whilst  Christian  nations  became  the  pations  and  the 
prf>pagators  of  the  disgraceful  traffic.  It  has  therefore 
happened  in  the  natural  course  of  things  that  philanthropists 
have  first  applied  their  energies  to  the  slave-trade  in  the 
West ; the  East  has  still  to  tarry  for  an  enlightenment  which 
is  destined  in  the  fulness  of  time  to  gladden  a future  chapter 
of  history. 

Half  the  task  is  now  accomplished.  Two  great  nations 
have  speeded  on  the  work ; England  in  theory,  Jsorth 
America  in  practice.  For  scores  of  years  the  ships  of  Great 
Britain  cruised  about  the  shores  of  Africa  for  the  purpose  of 
stopping  the  exjwrt  of  slaves;  but  although  the  outlay  was 
great,  the  result  was  small ; nevertheless  a path  was  broken 
for  the  realisation  of  the  ideas  of  Wilberforce,  for  whose 
noble  endeavours  the  best  sympathies  of  all  nations  had  so 
long  and  ardently  been  enlisted.  Finally  the  civil  war 
broke  out  in  North  America,  and  great  and  glorious  as  had 
been  the  services  rendered  by  England  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  honour  greater  and  more  glorious  still  was  won 
in  long  and  bloody  strife  by  her  brethren  beyond  the  ocean. 
Now  the  black  man  has  free  footing  in  all  parts  of  the 
Western  Continent;  and  in  the  Eastern,  the  seed  of  liberty, 
sown  scarcely  ten  years  back,  is  already  bearing  its  first  fruit 
on  African  soil ; the  export  of  slaves  from  the  coasts  of 
Guinea,  which  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  amounted 
to  100,000  annually,  exists  no  longer,  and  the  shores  are 
enlivened  by  populous  towns,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
engaged  in  peaceful  trallic ; all  the  work  of  a few  years,  and 
all  owing  to  the  happy  termination  of  the  American  civil 
war.*  

• I would  refer  especially  to  the  district  of  Ijigoa,  where  the  udvunce  bus 
been  rapid  to  a degree  hitherto  unheard  of  in  the  history  of  the  contmeut. 
In  1871  the  entire  commerce  of  tlie  Hritisli  poases-sioiia  on  the  West  Coast 
amounted  to  2,556,000/.,  and  may  at  the  present  time  be  estimated  at  3,00O,OOO 
sterling. 
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Our  age  is  now  anxiously  awaiting  the  fulfilment  of  the 
great  work,  hut  tlie  other  half  of  the  tirsk  has  still  to  bo 
accomplished;  the  dark  cloud  of  barbari.sm  still  lowers  over 
the  innermost  regions  of  Africa,  and  Egypt,  the  oldest  and 
richest  land  of  tlie  historical  world,  has  its  mission  to  per- 
form. A great  revolution  has  already  begun,  and  although 
at  present  it  affects  only  the  surface,  there  is  scarcely  any 
reason  to  doubt  that  progress,  alike  spiritual  and  humane, 
will  ultimately  claim  the  victory.  But  the  task  is  gigantic, 
and  no  one  can  be  more  sensible  of  this  than  the  traveller 
who  has  lingered  at  any  of  the  sources  of  the  slave-trade. 
One  jx)int  there  is  in  which  all  are  unanimous — that  from 
Ishimism  no  help  can  b(!  expected,  and  that  with  Islaniism 
no  com]»act  can  he  made.  The  second  Sura  of  the  Koran 
begins  with  the  prescription  : “To  open  the  way  of  (rod,  slay 
all  those  who  would  slay  you ; but  be  not  yourselves  the 
first  to  commence  hostilities,  for  God  loves  not  sinners  ; slay 
them  wherever  you  meet  them ; drive  them  away  from  the 
spot  from  which  they  would  drive  you,  for  temptation  is 
worse  than  a death-blow.”  I.slamism,  the  child  of  the  deserts, 
has  everywhere  spread  desolation,  and  wherever  it  has  pene- 
trated, deserts  have  arisen  bleak  and  bare  as  the  im-ks  of 
Nubia  and  Arabia,  and  under  its  influence  every  nation  from 
Morocco  to  the  I.sles  of  Sunda  has  congealo<l  into  a homo- 
geneous mass  ; inexorably  it  brings  all  to  one  level,  remorso- 
le.ssly  obliterating  all  traces  of  nationality  or  race. 

That  Ishimism  is  capable  of  progre.ss  is  merely  a su[)i)osi- 
tion  that  has  been  hatched  up  from  liooks,  and  has  no  foun- 
dation; there  is  likewise  nothing  to  prove  that  it  has  fallen 
to  decay ; its  condition  ajiiHjars  to  be  that  of  one  perpetual 
childhooil.  Its  votaries  are  like  the  germs  of  vegetation  that 
slumber  in  the  sands  of  desert  valleys ; a droj)  of  rain,  a 
mere  nothing,  may  call  them  to  a transitory  life;  the  plants 
bear  their  flowei’S,  pnMluce  their  fruit,  then  die  away,  and  all 
becomes  once  more  buried  in  a long  deep  sleep. 
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Aiiotlier  question  tlien  arises  as  to  whether  ]\[ohuuinie(laiis 
mif'bt  be  roused  to  civilisjition  by  ado])tiu"  Christianity.  If 
a European  residing  iii  Egypt  were  asked  whether  it  woidd 
be  ])ogsible  for  the  people  to  adopt  European  eustoms  with- 
out forsaking  Mohninmedanisni,  he  would  at  once  answer  in 
the  negative;  and  if  he  were  furtlier  jiressed  with  the  inquiry 
whether  tliere  was  any  prospect  of  the  religion  ever  changing, 
his  reply  would  again  be  tliat  there  is  not  the  remotest  hope 
of  such  an  issue.  And  this  opinion  would  seem  to  be  borne 
out  by  wliat  has  been  exi)erieuccd  in  Algiers,  where  the 
gentle  administration  of  the  Ereuch  Government,  with  its 
“Bureaux  Arabes,”  has  always  prevented  the  colony  from 
becoming  rich  and  jropulated  by  Euroj>eau8.  The  European 
costume  is  the  only  one  of  our  civilised  institutions  that 
has  hitherto  l)eon  adopted  in  Egypt,  but  underneath  this 
external  garb  there  still  lurks  the  old  feeling  of  hatred  for 
the  Franks,  a feeling  which  is  perceptible  only  to  tho.se  who 
j>enetrate  into  their  domestic  circles. 

But  whether  Egyptian  oflicials  wear  an  Oriental  dress  or 
a European  dress,  their  ideas  about  slavery  and  the  slave- 
trade  are  stereotyped ; it  is  the  fashion  in  good  society  to 
have  a house  full  of  slaves,  and  their  presence  is  considered 
indispensable.  Now  if  a man  were  to  keep  two,  or  even 
three,  properly  paid  servants,  and  see  that  they  did  their 
duty  with  order  and  punctuality,  he  would  be  making  some 
advance  in  civilisation ; but  now,  what  is  the  impre.ssion  on 
entering  the  homes  of  the  rich  Egyptians?  There,  comfort- 
ably settled  on  the  divan,  sits  the  muster  of  the  house,  silent 
and  contemplative,  a man  of  peace  and  quietness;  nothing 
seems  to  disturb  his  composure ; all  the  nobler  passions  are 
<|uite  alien  to  his  nature ; hunting  and  fishing,  riding  and 
boating,  are  quite  unknown  to  him,  and  he  never  puts  himself 
to  the  trouble  of  taking  a walk.  If  he  is  thirsty,  he  has 
only  to  raise  his  hand  and  say,  “ Ya,  wolled  ” (here,  fellow  !) 
and  in  an  instant  his  slave  hands  him  a glass  of  water;  or 
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if  be  wiints  to  smoke  or  to  ;»o  to  sleep,  it  is  ‘‘  Ya,  wolled  ” just 
the  same:  everything  is  done  for  him,  and  lie  does  not  stir 
an  incdi  to  help  himself.  Now  supposing  some  fine  day 
all  these  “ wolleds  ” were  to  take  themselves  off,  what  would 
befall  these  fine  gentlemen  on  their  divans,  and  where  would 
they  turn  for  all  the  trifling  eomforts  of  their  daily  life  ? 
Their  sluggish  nature  would  be  invaded  by  a feeling  of  dis- 
quietude that  they  had  never  felt  before ; they  must  either 
die  or  become  new  creatures.  This  description,  which 
applies  to  every  rank  of  life,  is  only  a reflection  of  the 
lethargic  apathy  that  prevails  in  every  Oriental  State ; an 
inference  necessarily  follows  that  of  equal  importance  with 
the  abolition  of  slavery  is  the  dawn  of  a new  life  in  the  East. 
If  this  regeneration  is  itniwssible,  then  slavery  is  a per- 
manent necessity. 

The  kind  treatment  of  slaves,  ami  the  comfortable  lot  that 
they  enjoy,  in  comparison  to  the  hardships  of  their  rude, 
rough  homes,  are  pleas  that  have  often  been  urged  in  ex- 
tenuation of  slavery  in  the  East.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
the  contrast  in  slave-labour  is  very  great,  and  whilst  Euro- 
j)eans  have  looked  iii)on  their  slaves  as  little  better  than 
useful  domestic  animals,  the  Oriental  slave  is  a mere  object 
of  liixuiy.  Only  a small  proportion  of  the  slaves  that  are 
brought  annually  from  the  interior  are  employed  in  field- 
labour  in  Egypt,  though  rather  more  frequently  in  the 
Nubian  provinces.  The  European,  although  he  deprived 
the  negro  of  his  ordinary  rights,  still  compelled  him  to 
become  a useful  member  of  society ; the  Oriental  allows 
him  a portion  of  his  rights,  but  trains  him  up  to  general 
incapacity  ; the  occupations  of  filling  pipes,  handing  water, 
boiling  cofi'ee,  and  holding  a salver,  are  not  employments 
worthy  of  a man.  Slavery  in  the  East,  in  spite  of  its  good 
living  and  fine  clothes,  is  not  at  the  best  a very  enviable  posi- 
tion ; but  such  as  it  is,  it  is  purchased  by  these  poor  creatures 
at  a heavy  price ; they  have  to  submit  to  a long  and  painful 
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journey  across  the  deserts ; tliey  have  to  suR’er  the  extremest 
hunger  and  fatigue,  and  to  be  exposwl  to  the  contagion  of 
disorders,'  such  as  their  frcsii  blotsl,  pure  with  the  simplicity 
of  a life  of  nature,  is  especially  liable  to  imbilx',  and  alto- 
gether they  are  doomed  to  be  subject  t<»  hardships  so  severe 
as  to  decimate  their  ranks. 

But  the  worst  feature  in  the  case  is  the  depopulation  of 
Africiu  I have  myself  seen  whole  tracts  of  country  in  Dar 
Ferteet  turned  into  barren,  uninhabited  wildernesses,  simjJy 
because  all  the  young  girls  have  been  carried  out  of  the 
country.  Turks  and  Arabs  will  urge  that  they  are  only 
drawing  oft'  useless  blood,  that  if  these  j)Cop!e  are  allowed 
to  increase  and  multiply,  they  will  only  turn  round  and  kill 
one  another.  But  the  tnith  is  far  otherwise.  The  time  has 
come  when  the  vast  continent  of  Africa  can  no  longer  be 
dispensed  with;  it  must  take  its  share  in  the  commerce  of 
the  world,  and  this  cannot  bo  effected  until  slavery  is 
abolished.  Sooner  than  the  natives  should  be  exterminated, 
I would  see  all  Turks,  Arabs,  or  whatever  else  thc.se  apathetic 
nations  may  be  called,  vanish  from  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
they  are  only  occupying  the  place  of  their  betters ; and 
negroes,  if  they  only  work,  are  their  betters. 

I travelled  in  the  Nile  countries  from  ISG."!  to  18(!G,  and 
again  from  18G8  to  1871  ; on  my  first  journey  1 visited  all 
the  great  markets  of  the  slave-trade,  Cairo,  Hioiit,  Djiddah, 
Suakin,  Matamma  in  Cnllabat,  Khartoom,  and  Berber ; in 
my  second  I reacherl  its  .sources  in  the  lands  to  the  south  of 
Darfoor  and  Kordofan.  Throughout  my  wanderings  I was 
ever  puzzling  out  schemes  for  setting  bounds  to  this  inhuman 
traffic.  The  traveller  in  these  lauds  is  kept  iii  one  perpetual 
state  of  irritation  by  what  he  sees ; on  every  road  he  meets 
long  troops  of  slaves ; on  the  sen  and  round  the  coasts  he 
comes  in  contact  with  Arab  lx)uts  crammed  full  of  the  same 
miserable  creatures. 

Whilst  exploring  the  coasts  of  Nubia  and  Egypt  in  18(54 
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iiml  18()5,  I s|)eiit  monflisou  the  Ked  Sea.  The  slave- 
trade  tliere  was  tlion  in  a flourishing  tMiiidifiou,  but  the 
accounts  * of  what  I saw  attracted  no  more  attention  than 
the  coiu[>luints  made  by  my  predecessors.  The  consuls  in 
Djiddah  and  other  ports  on  the  lied  Sea  were  afraid  to  take 
any  measures  that  were  not  sanctioned  by  European  policy, 
and  consequently  Arabs  were  allowe<l  to  carry  on  that  which 
amongst  Sjianiardsand  Portuguese  w ould  have  been  considered 
piracy.  Not  a man-of-war  was  to  be  seen  cruising  ou  the 
water,  and  yet  one  single  gunboat  would  have  sutticed  to 
keep  a check  uj)on  the  intercourse  l>etween  the  opposite 
coasts,  and  to  make  the  slave-trade  an  impossibility.  A 
change  has  now  been  effected,  and  all  the  Powers  that  are 
interested  in  the  matter  have  done  their  utmost  to  remedy 
the  evil ; but  even  on  the  lied  Sea  there  still  remains  much 
to  be  done,  and  even  now  there  are  far  too  many  secret 
landing-places  and  loopholes  which  escape  the  vigilance  of 
the  authorities. 

Many  a time,  under  the  consciousness  that  alone  I was 
utterly  powerless  as  a vindicator  of  humanity,  I have  re- 
strained myself  from  the  temptation  to  rescue  slaves  with 
my  own  handa  Once,  between  Khartoom  and  Berljer,  a lot 
of  slaves  was  being  brought  from  Kordofan,  and  I cut  in  two 
the  leather  thongs  that  Iwund  them  to  their  sheyba;  but  an 
ugly  squabble  was  all  that  resulted  from  my  interference. 
At  other  times  I have  vehemently  remonstrated  with  the 
slave-deelers,  when  I have  been  a witness  of  any  cruelty  in 
their  treatment  of  their  property;  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
It  may  therefore  bo  imagined  that  a traveller  in  his  fury 
and  disgust  will  be  led  to  devise  all  manner  of  schemes  for 
eradicating  the  system,  and  although,  when  weighed  in  a 
calmer  frame  of  mind,  many  of  his  plans  will  seem  chime- 
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rical  and  ev»‘ii  impracticable,  yet  it  may  b<‘  that  tlieir  very 
apparent  impracticability  at  least  proves  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  and  shows  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  mt^ans  of 
suppression.  But  such  as  my  schemes  were,  1 will  venture 
to  indicate  them  here.  They  contain  no  shifts,  no  com- 
promise, no  expectation  of  better  times,  no  dependence  on 
Egyptian  ofticials,  not  even  a hope  of  assistance  from  the 
Viceroy,  who,  however  good  his  intentions  may  be,  has  not 
the  power  to  do  much.  A talent  for  organisation  is  not 
sufficient  to  rouse  whole  nations  from  their  apathy  ; no  small 
hero  can  do  the  work,  but  it  would  recpiire  a powerful  re- 
fonncr  like  I’eter  the  (Ireat,  and  a people  like  the  llus.sians, 
or  the  Japanese  of  the  present  day,  who  would  easily  imbibe 
the  ideas  of  the  West.  1 beg  therefore  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing as  supfjestions  towards  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  ; 
they  embody  at  least  the  ideas  of  one  who  has  been  a witness 
of  what  transpires  at  the  sources  of  the  slave-trade  in  Central 
Africa. 

1.  To  place  the  country  under  an  Administration  formed 
on  the  European  principle,  and  to  appoint  Europeans  to  fill 
the  highest  posts ; the  French  have  officials  who  understand 
the  language,  and  the  English  have  their  experience  to  show 
them  how  Mohammedans  may  l>e  pressed  into  the  service  of 
a well-regulated  State.  This  [tlan  would  please  the  fellaheen 
of  Egypt,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  people  would  be  indiflierent 
to  it,  as  long  as  they  were  not  severely  taxed.* 

2.  To  appoint  commi.ssioners  of  slaves,  who  should  tnivel 
about  the  provinces,  and  kee[)  watch  uiwn  all  the  highways 
of  the  slave-trade;  they  should  be  invested  with  the  fullest 
authority,  and  rank  above  the  local  officials.  They  shouhl 
have  the  power  of  arresting  and  imprisoning  every  slave- 

* Tlio  long  pos«e8«ion  of  almost  sovereign  rights  enjoyed  by  Kurojtenn 
consuls  in  the  East  haa  given  the  people  a confhlenco  in  their  sense  of  justicr, 
jtiul  would  prevent  thorn  from  fearing  any  encroachment  on  their  rdigioini 
opinions. 
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dealer,  of  sequestrating  his  property,  and  of  equipping  expe- 
ditions for  tlie  jmrpose  of  conveying  the  rescued  slaves  back 
to  their  own  homes.  As  these  expeditions  would  have  to 
traverse  hostile  territory,  they  must  necessarily  be  armed, 
and  the  commissioners  of  course  should  be  perfectly  incor- 
ruptible, inasmuch  ns  they  would  be  constantly  exposed  to 
the  temptation  of  accepting  bribes. 

3.  To  place  the  negro-countries  that  suffer  most  from 
the  slave-trade  under  the  protection  of  Eurojxjan  Govern- 
ments, by  founding  States  expressly  for  their  defence.  The 
splitting  up  of  African  nations  into  small  States  has  ever 
been  tlie  main  hindrance  to  the  introduction  of  civilisation 
amongst  them ; it  is  only  large  Powers,  and  such  as  are 
competent  to  organise  themselves,  that  offer  a likely  foun- 
dation for  the  establishment  of  any  thriving  commerce  or 
traffic. 

4.  To  intrmluce  a Cliiueso  immigration  into  tlie  Mo- 
hammedan countries  of  Africa,  of  which  the  population 
gives  little  attention  to  agriculture.  Tlie  four  millions  of 
Egyptians  who  are  available  for  agricultural  occupations  are 
insufficient  to  do  justice  to  the  richness  of  the  soil;  but 
Chinese  lalxmrers  would  thrive  well  in  Nubia,  and  would 
certainly,  in  the  course  of  a few  years,  make  the  culture  of 
the  land  highly  remunerative. 

Under  existing  circumstances  there  can  bo  no  ameliora- 
tion in  the  condition  of  the  Egyptian  States,  until  the 
slave-trade  is  not  only  held  in  clieck  at  its  sources,  but 
also  stopped  at  its  outlets.  This  can  only  be  effected  by 
the  rich  people  resigning  their  slaves  and  replacing  them 
by  paid  servants ; the  change  would  doubtless  involve  many 
in  a large  expense,  for  they  would  be  still  obliged  to  main- 
tain their  former  slaves,  the  greater  jiart  of  wliom  would 
refuse  to  leave  their  masters;  still  a great  steji  would 
gained  if  a law  could  be  passed  to  give  all  slaves  the  right 
of  demanding  jiayment  for  their  services;  such  a measure 
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would  have  tlit;  effect  of  putting  u limit  to  the  number  of 
slaves  that  are  kept,  and  by  forcing  the  masters  to  demand 
more  work  from  them,  would  have  a tendency  to  rouse  the 
Orientals  from  their  humdrum  ways.  As  long  as  a man  ' 
retains  his  slaves  as  such,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him 
from  making  fresh  purchases,  so  that  any  other  measure 
than  that  which  I have  described  would  bo  so  much  trouble 
lost. 

That  there  is  any  assistance  to  be  expected,  under  the 
circumstances,  from  the  Khedive,  is  quite  a delusion.  It 
is  commonly  supp)sed  that  the  ruler  of  Egypt  is  a despot 
of  the  purest  water;  this,  however,  is  a great  mistake.  In 
many  respects  the  Egyptian  Government  is  extremely  mild  ; 
criminals  and  officials  who  have  been  remiss  in  their  duty 
are  rarely  severely  punished,  and  the  only  delinquency  that 
it  will  not  overlook  is  tlie  refusal  to  pay  taxes ; and  even 
here  matters  would  not  lie  so  bad,  if  it  were  not  that  the 
disorderly  administration  involves  the  officials  in  making 
encroaching  demands.  The  Viceroy  has  little  power  over 
the  higher  authoritie.s,  who  manage  to  sneak  behind  tlie 
Crescent  of  Stamboul ; ho  is  no  more  than  a Viceroy ; the 
high-sounding  Persian  title  of  Khedive  whicli  he  assumes 
is  in  reality  no  more  than  a title.  Ho  can  only  issue  his 
orders,  and  then  all  boats  that  come  down  the  White  Nile 
are  confiscated;  and  ui  Khartoom  especially,  where  it  is 
good  ])olicy  to  make  a stir  in  the  eyes  of  the  European 
residents,  all  kinds  of  repressive  measures  are  projwsed ; 
in  displaying  their  zeal  in  the  cause,  the  authorities  often 
commit  acts  of  the  greatest  injustice,  and  Jlohammedans 
sometimes  find  their  wives  and  families  sequestrated  as 
slaves,  merely  because  they  happen  to  be  black.  Such 
proceedings  afford  a fine  opportunity  for  the  subordinate 
officials  to  make  a harvest  out  of  the  injured  people  by 
extorting  ransom-money,  and  by  making  other  extortionate* 
demands.  I can  myself  bear  witne.ss  that  several  of  my 
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servants  were  deprived  of  tlieir  wives  and  children  and  put 
into  chains,  and  I had  to  write  to  the  Minister,  and  accom- 
pany the  jjeople  to  Cairo  myself,  before  1 could  get  justice 
done  to  them  and  their  rights  restored;  and  all  this  was 
only  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  dust  in  my  eyes  and 
inducing  me  to  re]>ort  upon  the  wonderful  energy  displayed 
by  the  Kx;al  government  in  Kharksun. 

13ut  meantime,  the  caravans  find  their  way  just  the  same 
as  ever  through  Darhmr  and  Kordofan  to  Dongola  and 
Siout,  and  still  they  are  brought  from  Abyssinia  through 
Gallalmt  to  the  Eetl  Sea,  and  no  one  sees  them  but  the 
traveller.  In  Kordofan,  where  there  is  a resident  Egyptian 
Governor,  the  trade  is  truly  enormous,  and  there  is  now 
as  well  the  slave-trade  from  DarlVxjr.  Siout,  the  common 
termination  of  the  roads,  is  the  only  place  where  this  trade 
can  be  cut  off,  and  that  could  only  be  effected  by  the 
heaviest  sacrifices  for  the  commerce  of  Egypt  The  con- 
quest of  Darfoor  by  the  Egy|jtians  would  cx)nsequently  be 
a great  step  in  advance ; but  I most  emphatically  protest 
against  Ismail  Pasha  being  allowed  fo  send  Turkish  troops 
into  the  heathen  negro-countries,  for  it  may  literally  be  said 
that  “where  they  have  been,  no  grass  will  grow.”  The 
kindest  thing  that  the  enlightened  ruler  of  Egypt  can  do 
for  these  lands  is  to  leave  them  alone ; they  are  not  pro- 
ductive, and  if  they  were,  they  are  too  far  from  the 
navigable  rivers  to  make  any  of  their  products  that  are  in 
less  demand  than  ivory  of  any  mercantile  value. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Tidinpj  of  war.  Two  months’  hunting.  Yolo  antclopt  g.  Reod-rata.  HahiU 
of  the  AuliK'odus.  River  oyster*.  Boliman  a arrival.  Advancing  seawm. 
Execution  of  a relxd.  Return  to  Ohaltas’a  Beribo.  Disgusting  population. 
AIlagalK).  Aljirin  of  fire.  Btrange  evolutions  of  hur(ef>et>sta.  Nubian 
cattle  raids.  Tniibira  among  the  natives.  Remain*  of  Hhol’a  huts.  D pers 
and  alaves.  Ambiguous  slave-tnuling.  Down  the  Gazelle.  The  Baltenicops 
again.  Dying  hippopotamus.  Inv<x‘ation  of  saints.  Disturbance  at  night. 
False  alarm  Taken  in  tow.  The  Mudir’s  camp.  Crowded  boats.  Con- 
fiscation of  slaves.  Surprise  in  Fasho<la.  Slave  caravans  on  the  bank. 
Arrival  in  Kbartoom.  Telegram  to  Berlin.  Seizure  of  my  servants. 
Remonstranco  with  the  Pasha.  Mortality  in  the  fever  season.  Tikki- 
tikki’s  death.  SttAarra,  ^eiXarra. 

The  first  Ijoats  had  reac-lied  the  Meshera  early  in  the  year, 
and  the  number  of  soldiers  in  the  Seriba  kept  eontinually 
increasing  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  contingents  from  Khartum. 
The  firms  of  Ghattas  and  Kiirshook  Ali  seemed  both  to  have 
a sharp  lookout  for  business,  for  one  of  them  had  collected 
forty  and  the  other  seventy-eight  fresh  idlers  as  recruits. 
Their  arrival  gave  new  life  to  the  Seribus;  friends  and  rela- 
tives who  Imd  not  mot  for  years  exchanged  greetings  and 
recounted  mutual  experiences,  whilst  news  trom  Kbartoom 
was  eagerly  circulateil  and  as  eagerly  received. 

For  mysi.'lf  there  was  a collection  of  little  notes  sent  by  a 
friend  at  Khartoom  that  could  not  do  otherwise  than  excite 
iny  keenest  interest.  They  were  six  months  old,  but  not  the 
less  on  that  account  did  they  stimulate  my  curiosity  : in 
them  I read,  in  sentences  that  were  almost  as  crisp  and  brief 
fis  telegrams,  of  the  startling  events  of  the  previous  autumn. 
Naturally  I turned  to  my  IctU-rs  from  home,  hoping  to  gatlier 
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further  particulurs  of  llie  strange  necurrences  tliat  liad  thus 
l)cen  partially  unfoldt^il,  but  I found  that  these  letters  had 
all  hiK’n  writtoij  a year  ago,  whilst  peace  still  iirevailed 
throughout  I^urojte,  and  that  they  only  referred  to  ordinary 
and  coinnionplace  topics.  So  incomplete,  therefore,  were  the 
intimations  that  I received  of  all  that  had  transpired  since 
November  1869,  that  the  events  all  remained  an  enigma  to 
me  whicdi  I could  very  imperfectly  comprehend.  It  is  true 
that  I had  come  across  slave-traders  in  the  west  who  had 
recently  arrived  overland  from  Khartoom,  and  who  had  plenty 
to  tell  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  Soudan,  but  not  a syllable 
fell  from  their  lips  nlH)nt  the  great  war  of  the  Franks,  for 
who  besides  myself  was  interested  in  the  least  in  the  fall  of 
the  Em|)cror  of  the  French,  or  who  care<l  either  to  hear  or 
to  relate  the  victories  of  the  tlemians?  Although  w?hen  1 
visited  Khartoom  many  months  had  elaj>sed  since  the  fall  of 
Mag<hila,  yet  near  as  it  was  to  the  seat  of  war,  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  Abyssinian  campaign  even  then  had  scarcely 
reached  the  town. 

Meagre  as  were  the  details  of  my  latest  intelligence,  if 
may  lx*  imagined  that  they  roused  me  to  the  greatest  excite- 
ment, so  that  it  was  with  the  most  feverish  expectation  that 
I awaited  the  arrival  of  a son  of  Kurshraik  All,  who  would 
bring  definite  tidings  ns  to  whether  there  was  peace  or  war 
in  Europe. 

As  it  had  been  my  intention  to  return  home  immediately 
after  my  Niam-niam  tour,  1 had  given  no  orders  in  the 
previous  year  for  any  quantity  of  fresh  stores  to  bo  sent  me 
from  Khartoom  ; consequently  the  boats  that  now  arrived 
had  brought  me  nothing  beyond  the  few  articles  that  1 knew 
would  be  necessary  on  my  passjrge  down  the  river;  these 
inconsiderable  things,  meanwhile,  hud  been  left  at  the 
Meshera;  but  after  the  hardships  of  the  last  few  months, 
I felt  that  the  jiosscssion  of  the  merest  trifies  would  be  an 
incalculable  l>oon  to  me.  Fending  the  arrival  of  this  little 
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additiun  to  iiiy  present  means,  1 had  still  to  f ndiire  somo 
weeks  of  |H)verty ; then  for  a short  jieritsl  after  receiving  it 
I enjoyed  a brief  season  of  comparative  eojiifort  until  once 
more,  when  the  scanty  stock  was  exhausted,  I rehi[)sed  for 
the  rest  of  my  sojourn  in  the  country  into  a state  of  des- 
titution more  distressing  than  ever. 

The  two  months  that  I s|>ent  in  Khalil’s  huts  were  pass«“d 
almost  entirely  in  hunting.  Not  only  was  the  abiuulance  of 
game  about  the  valley  of  the  Dyoor  a great  inducement  to 
sport,  but  such  was  my  nervous  condition  that  continual 
exertion  was  the  only  thing  that  made  my  life  endurable. 
I found  walking  to  bo  the  be.st  antidote  to  depression  and 
the  most  effectual  remedy  for  headache  and  languor;  and 
it  was  only  during  the  hours  that  I ptissed  in  the  wilderness 
that  any  of  my  former  energy  returned.  Whenever  I found 
myself  within  the  walls  of  my  hut  I wius  conscious  of  nothing 
but  weariness  and  dejection  and  was  only  fit  for  lounging  on 
my  bed ; it  wiis  but  rarely  that  my  love  of  sketching  from 
nature  in  any  degree  diverted  me  or  gave  me  its  wonted 
amusement. 

Khalil  had  lent  me  a capital  gun,  a weapon  specially  suited 
for  untelope-sh(X)tiug,  that  did  me  gooil  service.  During  the 
months  of  March  and  April  I brought  down  as  many  as  five- 
and-twenty  head  i>f  the  larger  kinds  of  game,  including 
amongst  them  specimens  of  nearly  all  the  diflferent  species 
of  antelopes  that  the  fauna  of  the  country  could  lx>ast.  The 
number  of  caama  and  leucotis  antelopes  appeared  little  short 
of  inexhaustible.  The  tlesh  of  the  leucotis  served  as  a sub- 
stitute for  beef  and  mutton,  both  of  which  at  that  time  were 
exceedingly  scarce  in  all  the  Seribas.  I had  no  butter  or 
lard  of  any  description,  but  the  meat  was  very  palatable 
when  simply  boiled  in  water,  'fhc  lean  goats’  meat,  with  its 
soapy  flavour,  was  the  only  altt-rnative,  and  that  after  awhile 
became  utterly  loaths<une  to  me.  For  a long  time  I had 
had  no  vegetables  at  my  meals,  and  indeed  for  months  I had 
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lived  without  any  vegetable  <liet  at  all  with  the  exception  of 
some  sorghum  cakes. 

J luring  this  pcriofl  I mot  with  an  antelope  (A.  arumiinucea) 
of  a species  that  I hud  never  seen  before.  The  llongo  called 
it  “ yolo,”  and  although  it  appeared  to  me  to  differ  from  the 
leucotis  merely  by  having  horns  of  about  one-third  the  length, 
the  natives  insisted  that  it  was  quite  distinct ; ujxjn  closer 
investigation  I could  not  help  acknowledging  that  the  people 
were  right,  and  that  several  marks  of  distinction  did  really 
exist : in  the  first  place,  the  head  of  the  “ yolo  ” is  all  of  one 
colour;  in  the  next,  it  is  deficient  in  the  black  stripe  along 
the  hind  leg  which  is  always  seen  in  the  leucotis;  and  the 
lower  joints  in  the  hind  legs  are  never  black,  but  of  the  same 
brown  colour  as  the  rest  of  the  lx>dy.  Again,  the  two  animals 
are  distinguished  by  their  habit,  for  while  the  “ yolos  ” are 
found  only  in  pairs  frequenting  the  bush  forests  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  rivers,  the  leucotis  are  observed  in  groups  (sometimes 
even  in  large  herds  of  several  dozen),  and  haunt,  not  the 
forests,  but  the  o|)en  valleys  through  which  the  rivers  flow. 
It  was  highly  interesting  to  notice  the  keen  accuracy  with 
which  the  instinct  of  the  natives  had  taught  them  to  dis- 
criminate between  species  of  which  the  general  resemblances 
were  so  predominating ; the  droppings  of  the  animals  as  they 
move  from  place  to  place  are  quite  sufficient  to  enable  these 
observers  of  nature  to  distinguish  one  kind  of  antelope  from 
another. 

I was  informed  that  the  end  of  February  was  the  best 
time  of  the  year  for  hunting  reed-rats  {Avlacodus  Swinderi- 
anus).  Accordingly  one  day  I arranged  an  excursion  to  the 
Dyoor,  and  engaging  a number  of  natives  who  were  used  to 
the  sjx)rt  to  bring  their  lances  and  to  beat  up  the  game,  I 
set  off  under  their  guidance  to  the  spot  that  they  considered 
the  most  promising.  .\t  that  season  of  the  year,  when  all  the 
grass  wiis  so  thoroughly  dry,  it  did  not  seem  as  though  it 
could  be  a matter  of  much  dilliculty  to  kill  almost  unlimited 
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numbers  of  these  reed-rats,  if  only  they  could  be  got  at ; and 
so  in  fact  it  proved : iti  the  course  of  the  day  we  killed  no 
less  than  ten,  but  nearly  all  of  tliem  were  so  damaged  by 
the  merciless  use  of  the  lances  or  by  the  teeth  of  the  dogs 
that  they  were  of  no  use  at  all  for  any  scientific  purpose. 
The  method  of  hunting,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  somewhat 
rough.  As  soon  as  a sfiot  is  discovered  frequented  by  the 
animals,  a ring  of  the  tall  grass  is  set  alight,  so  that  escape 


Hunting; 

is  rendered  impossible,  and  every  one  of  the  poor  brutes 
within  tlie  circle  of  flame  is  compelled  to  show  itself.  The 
r*ied-rats  invariably  keep  in  concealment  until  the  very  last 
moment,  and  when  finally  they  make  an  attempt  to  escape 
they  get  their  feet  so  scorched  and  their  coats  so  singed 
that  it  is  very  diflicult  to  secure  a perfect  specimen ; they 
are  in  this  respect  like  the  wild  liares  of  the  de.serts,  which 
are  subject  to  tlie  delusion  that  however  close  at  hand  their 
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pureiiers  may  Im?,  they  may  still  he  (safe  hy  remaining  quiet 
in  their  hiding-places;  ns  soon  ns  they  are  ol>ligt>d  to  quit 
them  they  get  killed  hy  stones  and  clnhs.  In  many  parts 
where  the  grass  that  had  survived  the  steiipe-burning  was 
unnsuully  thick,  the  Dyoor  had  only  to  thrust  in  their  spears 
at  random  and  they  had  every  chance  of  spearing  one  of  the 
reed-rats.  The  case  is  pretty  much  the  same  in  the  various 
jxxjIs  full  of  fish  left  hy  the  suhsidtmee  of  the  river. 

The  Aulaeodus  fimls  a habitat  in  all  the  tropical  regions 
of  the  continent ; it  is  ordinarily  found  in  the  neighhourhoml 
of  brooks  and  rivers,  burying  itself  in  deep  holes  amidst  the 
reeds  ; when,  however,  it  is  in  search  of  its  foo<l  it  will  wander 
away  to  a eonsiderahle  distance  from  its  place  of  concealment, 
and  thus  allow  the  hunters  a chance  of  killing  it.  The  larger 
rivers  are  the  natural  channels  for  the  wanderings  of  the 
creature,  its  movements  in  the  water  being  assisted  by  its 
hind  feet  being  furnished  with  webs;  but  these  webs,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  are  not  jierfectly  developed  ; they  do  not  stretch 
across  from  toe  to  toe  in  straight  lines,  but  go  in  curves  that 
vary  considerably  in  their  stretch.  On  account  of  this  pecu- 
liarity Th.  von  lleuglin  has  suggested  that  the  reed-rat  found 
on  the  Gazelle  lliver  should  be  classified  as  A.  semipalnmlus, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  species  of  the  Zandiesi  and  Gambia, 
which  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  webbed  foot. 

A full-grown  reed-rat  is  never  less  than  twenty  inches  in 
length,  but  a third  of  this  must  be  assigned  to  the  rat-like 
tail,  which  is  coated  ovcrwitli  thin  hair,  nearly  Idack  on  the 
top  and  light  grey  underneath.  The  snout,  throat,  breast, 
and  belly  are  covered  with  hair  almost  as  prickly  as  the 
bristles  of  a young  hedgehog,  light  grey  in  colour;  on  the 
back  and  sides  the  colour  is  shaded  down  to  a brownish  hue, 
that  is  to  say,  the  grey  hairs  are  tipped  with  a lightish  tan- 
brown.  In  February  the  half-grown  animals  shed  their 
bristles  and  acquire  an  entirely  new  coat.  The  skin  is  about 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  but  is  quite  soft,  and  may 
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easily  lie  torn  ; it  is  lined  with  a uiiil’orm  layer  of  fat.  The 
meat  is  excellfiit  when  roasted  ; it  is  rich,  and  without  l)eing 
saeet  and  insipid  like  that  of  the  rwk  rabbit,  it  is  free  from 
any  unpleasiint  flavour;  in  quality  it  is  about  equal  to  poultry, 
whilst  in  taste  it  may  be  described  as  bein;'  iuleriuediate 
between  veal  and  pork.  As  a cloven-footed  animal,  without 
horns  and  non-ruminant,  the  Nubians  of  course  consider  it 


(Aulanjiiut  SttinderUinui.) 

to  be  unclean  ; but  the  Mohammedans  of  the  steppes  and 
deserts  arc  not  so  scrupulous;  to  the  Ba;xgara  and  the 
Foorians  a roast  reed-rat  is  as  great  a delicacy  as  a hare  is 
to  the  Bishiireen  and  Hadendoa.  Amongst  the  natives  of 
the  Nubian  towns  and  Nih'-valley  the  Far-el-boos  (as  the 
reod-rat  is  called  in  Arabic)  gives  rise  to  a goisl  deal  of 
mutual  banter,  and  in  times  of  dearth  they  jocosely  charge 
one  another  with  eating  reed-rats  on  the  sly. 

The  food  of  the  Aulacodiis  consists,  1 believe,  of  the 
voi..  II.  2 o 
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aromatic  rhizomes  of  certain  kinds  of  fJTass  that  grow  in 
the  depressions  of  the  rivers ; but  as  I only  judge  from  the 
green  finely-minced  particles  that  were  contained  in  the 
stomach,  I am  unable  to  speak  positively  on  this  point. 
The  natives  esteem  the  contents  of  the  stomach  as  a special 
delicacy ; and  my  dogs,  that  were  generally  dainty  enough 
to  reject  rats  and  mice,  greedily  devoured  all  the  entrails. 

Tikkitikki,  armed  with  his  bow  and  arrows,  was  an  eager 
participator  in  our  sport.  He  declared  that  reed-rats  are 
never  found  in  the  land  of  the  Monbuttoo,  but  are  per- 
fectly well  known  to  all  the  Niam-niam,  who  call  them 
“remooh,”  or  “alimooh.”  In  common  with  many  other 
Africans,  the  Niam-niam  often  adopt  the  practice  of 
burying  their  stores  of  ivory  (either  as  a protection  from 
the  disasters  of  war  or  from  the  chance  of  fire)  in  the 
damp  soil  of  the  swamps,  which  are  the  haunts  of  the 
Aulacodus;  the  ivory  forms  just  the  substance  that  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  animal  for  sharpening  and  grinding 
down  its  front  teeth,  and  consequently  gets  gnawed  in  every 
direction. 

Khalil  required  300  bearers  to  convey  his  stores  from 
the  Meshera,  but  as  these  could  not  be  collected  in  a day, 
and  as  the  prevailing  scarcity  made  it  impossible  to  main- 
tain any  others  beyond  the  soldiers  that  were  already  in 
the  Seribas,  the  new-comers  were  turned  out  to  pick  up 
what  they  could  for  themselves  from  amongst  the  neigh- 
bouring Dinka  until  the  entire  troop  could  be  got  together. 
A good  many  days  elapsed  before  the  great  caravan  was 
complete;  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  soldiers  who  had 
already  started  were  having  continual  conflicts  with  the 
Dinka,  who  were  resolved  not  to  part  with  their  corn 
without  a struggle. 

On  the  4th  of  March  200  of  Ghattas’s  Bongo  bearers 
arrived  at  the  Seriba  on  their  way  to  carry  com  to  the 
Turkish  camp.  All  their  loads  put  together  would  hardly 
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have  amounted  to  twenty  aixlebs.  Hopelessly  stupid  are 
the  jieople;  it  roused  my  indignation  to  think  how,  in 
spite  of  the  hard  and  level  roads  that  were  established 
during  the  dry  season,  they  had  never  introduced  a single 
vehicle  of  any  description  into  the  country.  Thirty  hand- 
barrows  or  three  bullock-waggons  would  have  amply  sufficed 
to  convey  the  whole  of  the  corn,  and  yet  they  employed 
these  2C0  bearers,  who,  during  the  twenty-four  days  that 
they  would  be  on  their  journey  to  their  destination  and  back, 
wotdd,  at  the  very  lowest  computation,  consume  as  much  as 
forty  ardebs  of  durra,  just  double  the  quantity  they  had  to 
deliver.  The  extoi-tions  of  the  Government  are  thus,  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  three  or  four  times  as  gi-eat  as 
they  need  be;  the  troops  may  require  some  (iOO  ardebs 
of  corn,  but  in  procuring  this,  at  least  another  600  ardebs 
would  be  wasted,  to  say  nothing  about  the  reckless  and 
lavish  expenditure  of  time  and  strength  which  is  thrown 
away  upon  the  proceedings.  I cannot  help  repeating  these 
details,  in  order  to  show  to  what  a senseless  system  of 
robbery  these  negro-countries  are  exposed  as  soon  as  ever 
they  come  within  the  grasp  of  Mohammedan  rule. 

In  March  the  natives  employ  themselves  in  iishing. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  month  the  numerous  back- 
waters and  swamp- channels  that  have  been  left  by  the 
Dyoor  are  separated  into  independent  basins  by  means  of 
dams,  that  may  be  seen  thrown  up  in  all  directions  acroas 
the  intricate  ramifications  of  the  water;  when  these  basius 
have  been  thoroughly  drained,  the  fish  are  left  lying  above, 
or  just  embedded  in  the  mud  and  slime,  and  may  easily  be 
taken  with  the  hand.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
were  in  some  measure  concerned  in  the  fishing  of  the 
Dyoor,  and  it  afl'orded  me  a pleasant  diversion,  when  I was 
out  on  my  hunting-excursion^^  to  stop  awhile  and  watch 
the  artifices  by  which  they  «mtrive  to  entrap  the  fish. 

At  the  part  of  the  river  which,  being  deep,  was  frequented 
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by  hippopotaimi.ses,  the  right-haiicl  bank  was  more  than 
fifteen  feet  high,  and  rose  perpendicularly  from  tlio  water; 
the  upper  section  of  the  soil  of  the  bank  was  a ferniginous 
clay  which  went  down  to  a depth  of  eight  feet,  below  which 
was  a broad  white  stripe  some  four  feet  thick,  resting  uj)on 
the  gneiss  that  apparently  was  the  substratum  of  the  entire 
alluvium  of  the  river-valley.  The  white  stripe  of  the  soil 
had  a chalky  look,  anil  contained  fragments  of  quartz ; it 
consisted  of  a crumbling  product  of  felspar,  such  as  may 
frequently  bo  seen,  mider  similar  circumstances,  in  the 
hollows  of  other  river-courses  and  brooks  throughout  the 
country. 

In  all  parts  of  the  dry  sandy  bed  may  be  found  the  shells 
of  the  river-oyster  {EtJieria  Cailliaudii),  which  is  wanting 
in  none  of  the  aihuents  of  the  Upper  Nile,  and  is  known 
to  the  Niam-uiam  as  the  “mohpcrre.”  In  the  deeper  jiarts 
of  the  bod  of  tbe  Dyoor  these  oysters  exist  in  groups, 
adhering  firmly  to  blocks  of  swamp-ore  that,  having  become 
detached  from  the  top  of  the  banks,  bave  fallen  into  the 
river,  and  so  are  jermanently  under  water.  While  the 
Etheria  is  young,  the  shell  is  almost  circular,  but  as  it 
increases  in  age,  it  becomes  elongate  1 and  irregular,  and 
occasionally  attains  the  extraordinary  length  of  eighteen 
inches.  'I’he  flavour  of  this  mollusk  is  rather  sweet  and 
mawkish,  and  to  mo  particularly  unpleasant. 

On  the  20th,  ray  temporary  abode  was  very  consider- 
ably enlivened  by  the  arrival  of  Soliman,  the  owner 
of  the  Seriba,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Ivurshook  Ali. 
He  was  quite  a young  man,  and  entirely  inexperienced  in 
the  management  of  the  extensive  property  that  he  had 
recently  inherited  from  his  father.  It  is  matter  of  notoriety 
that  whenever  an  Oriental  proceeds  on  his  travels  ho  takes 
a large  supply  of  his  luxuries  with  him;  thus  it  happens 
that  his  valuable  baggage,  consisting  of  clothes,  weapons,  and 
harness,  ns  well  us  his  horses,  makes  it  especially  worth 
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wliilc  to  waylay  l»im  and  plunder  him  of  his  wealth.  From 
this  disa.ster  Kurshook  Ali  had  been  spared  during  his  life, 
but  no  sooner  was  he  dead  than,  as  I have  already  had 
oeeasion  to  mention,  his  succes.sor  in  office  ajipropriated  all 
his  efl’oets  and  proceeded  to  dis|»ose  of  them  in  the  open 
market  to  the  host  bidders.  It  was  on  this  account  that 
the  son  of  the  deceased  Sandjak  had  been  induced  to  under- 
take this  laborious  journey  in  person,  ami  ho  arrivetl  at  the 
Seriba  with  the  double  pnrjwse  of  saving  whatever  residue 
there  might  be  of  his  father’s  projierty  and  of  exacting  an 
account  from  Ahmed  Aga  of  what  already  had  been  sold. 

Witli  much  pleasure  I still  remember  my  first  meeting 
with  Soliman,  and  can  yet  recall  the  eager  curiosity  with 
which  I turned  the  conversation  to  the  position  of  the 
Eurojiean  Powers.  As  he  was  the  chief  of  a great  mer- 
cantile firm,  and  consequently  associated  with  the  more 
educated  class  of  Khartoomers,  I quite  hoped  that  he  would 
bo  able  to  give  me  .some  decisive  political  intelligence;  but 
all  the  information  that  I could  obtain  from  him  was  that 
when  he  left  Khartoom  in  January,  no  announcement  of 
peaci!  had  reached  that  town. 

Old  Khalil,  wdio  had  Jiever  been  out  of  the  negro-countries 
for  fifteen  years,  was  just  irs  ignorant  of  political  mutters  as 
the  lowest  of  his  countrymen ; not  only  had  be  to  ask  w hat 
was  the  name  of  the  Governor-General  of  Khartoom,  but 
he  seemed  to  be  quite  unconscious  that  Egypt  was  in  any 
degree  an  independent  country.  Most  of  the  people  were 
quite  unacquainted  with  the  name  of  the  Khedive  in  power, 
and  I heard  some  of  them  ask  what  the  Pasha  was  called  in 
Cairo ; of  one  thing,  however,  they  said  they  were  perfectly 
sure,  namely,  that  Abdul  Aziz  was  the  sovereign  who  ruled 
over  all  the  believere,  and  that  all  the  kings  of  the  Franks 
were  his  vassals ; it  was  true,  they  confessed,  that  the 
Emperor  of  Moscow,  some  years  ago,  had  the  audacity  to 
pretend  that  he  was  independent;  but  now,  thanks  to  the 
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fidelity  of  the  great  Sultan’s  vassals,  he  was  very  glad  to  eat 
humble-pie,  just  as  it  had  happened  before  with  Buonaparte, 
the  “ Sultan-el-Kebir.” 

Such  was  the  ignorance  of  the  Soudanese;  and  the  few 
sentences  that  I have  recorded  will  serve  for  an  epitome  of 
their  political  knowledge.  When  they  heard  me  talking  to 
Soliman  about  peace  and  war  in  the  land  of  the  Franks, 
they  wanted  to  learn  what  sort  of  people  the  Prussians  (the 
“ Borusli  ”)  were.  Soliman  answered  them  with  the  greatest 
naivete.  He  described  Prussia  as  a “ country  with  verj'  few 
people,”  meaning  to  imply  that  it  was  about  the  smallest 
of  the  great  Powers.  “And  have  these  few  people,”  they 
went  on  to  inquire,  “made  the  great  Emperor  of  the 
Franks  a prisoner?  Do  you  mean  that  they  have' taken 
the  Emperor,  whose  likeness  is  8tamj>ed  on  all  the  gold 
money  ? ” “0  yes,”  answered  Soliman,  “ he  was  a big 

rascal ; and  heaven  has  rewarded  him  according  to  his 
deserts.” 

It  was  on  the  30th  of  March  that  the  people  arrived  from 
the  Meshera,  and  no  one  can  tell  how  delighted  I was  to 
get  the  few  stores  that  had  been  sent  mo  from  Khartoom. 
Provided  as  I was  with  a new  stock  of  paper,  I again  set 
about  my  botanical  work  which  had  so  long  been  suspended, 
and  renewed  my  investigations  with  redoubled  ardour;  it 
was  the  opening  of  the  third  spring-tide  in  which  it  had 
been  my  singular  happiness  to  gather  the  tribute  of  Central 
Africa  to  lay  upon  the  altar  of  science.  The  period  of  my 
return  to  Europe  was  getting  near,  and  I was  eager  to 
make  a collection  of  all  the  bulbs  and  tubers  that  I could ; 
I was  very  careful  to  dig  them  up  before  they  had  thrown 
out  any  of  their  fresh  shoots,  and  was  very  successful  in 
procuring  a large  number,  which  I deposited  in  Berlin  in 
a state  of  perfect  vitality;  amongst  them  were  many  rare 
plants,  and  particularly  some  specimens  of  the  Cycadeee  from 
the  country  of  the  Niam-niam.  In  consequence,  however. 
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either  of  the  defective  construction  of  the  plant-houses, 
or  of  the  inexperience  of  the  gardeners,  many  of  these 
subsequently  died. 

The  meteorological  events  of  1871  deviated  in  some 
degree  from  their  normal  rule.  The  seasons  were  not  at 
all  sharply  defined,  as  they  had  been  in  the  two  preceding 
years.  Throughout  March  there  was  a perpetual  struggle 
between  directly  contrary  winds;  first  the  north-east  wind 
contended  violently  with  the  south-east  wind,  and  only 
desisted  to  commence  a conflict  just  as  furious  with  the 
south-west.  About  the  middle  of  the  month  the  days  were 
extremely  hot,  and  the  dominant  north-east  wind  raged  with 
almost  the  intensity  of  a simoom,  that  threatened  to  convert 
the  land  into  a desert.  On  two  separate  days  there  were 
some  slight  showers,  but  the  first  heavy  rain  was  that  which 
fell  on  the  31st.  In  April  there  were  six  slight  falls,  and 
four  very  heavy  falls,  of  rain,  the  south-west  wind  being 
generally  prevalent,  although  there  were  several  days  when 
the  rude,  rough  Boreas  still  sturggled  vehemently  for  the 
mastery.  In  May  there  were  five  showery  days  and  three 
that  were  thoroughly  wet. 

The  reappearance,  for  the  first  time,  of  various  plants  and 
animals  marked,  as  it  were,  the  separate  stages  of  the 
advancing  season,  and  prompted  me  to  make  a sort  of 
farmer’s  calendar  of  the  different  events.  It  was  on  the 
16th  that  the  wind  suddenly  veered  to  the  south-east  and 
some  drops  of  rain  fell,  the  first  that  had  occurred  since  the 
passing  shower  on  the  11th  of  February.  The  direction  of 
the  wind  seemed  now  to  be  settled,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
night  I heard  a cricket  chirping  on  the  grass.  Before  many 
days  bad  past  the  cicadas  put  in  an  ap{>earance,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  the  air  resounded  with  their  shrill  tones, 
clear  almost  as  the  ring  of  metal.  At  the  beginning  of 
April  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  rapidly  increased, 
whilst  the  heat  remained  ititense,  the  average  temperature 
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being  not  less  tlmn  81°  Fiilir.  Tin's  unlicaltliy  concurrence 
of  liot  ntmosphere  with  damp  had  the  effect  of  bringing  out 
an  angry  eruption  all  over  my  body,  causing  an  irritation  so 
violent  that  ray  rest  at  night  was  completely  destroyed. 
Heat  and  moisture  together  are  never  beneficial  to  the 
health,  except  there  is  a complete  protection  from  the  chance 
of  taking  cold. 

The  3rd  of  April,  three  days  after  the  first  decidedly  heavy 
rain,  is  noted  in  my  register  as  being  the  first  day  upon 
which  the  floor  of  my  hut  was  covered  with  those  uncomfort- 
able visitors  which  never  wait  for  a welcome ; I mean  par- 
ticularly those  strange  Arachnidw,  the  Galeodes  (or  scorpion- 
spiders),  with  their  great  venomous  mandibles,  and  the  whole 
family  of  scorpions  proper.  My  jx)or  negroes  were  terribly 
punished  by  them,  and  from  head  to  foot  there  was  not  a 
portion  of  their  body  that  enjoyed  immunity  from  their 
attacks.  It  was  after  a very  heavy  rainfall  that,  on  the 
evening  of  the  18th,  I saw  the  first  winged  white  ants  (sexual 
males)  issue  from  the  clay  pyramid  of  their  “ gontoor.” 

. Towards  the  middle  of  the  month  the  stores  of  corn  wore 
so  nearly  c.xhausted  that  Khalil  was  obliged  to  decline 
showing  any  hospitality  to  the  Gellahbas  that  passed  through 
the  Seriba.  Soliman  himself  was  compelled  to  quit  the 
place,  and  his  old  Yoked  took  a trip  to  his  Bongo  Seribas 
to  gather  together  what  additional  supplies  he  could.  For 
myself,  I was  sufiering  privation  almost  as  severe  as  I had 
endured  in  the  previous  May  upon  the  shores  of  the  Nabam- 
bisso,  on  some  days  being  unable  to  obtain  a single  handful 
of  durra-corn ; still,  distressing  as  my  condition  was,  I could 
not  at  once  make  up  my  mind  to  retrace  my  steps  to 
Ghattas’s  head  Seriba.  I was  quite  aware  that  I should 
be  better  off  there  for  provisions  than  anywhere  else,  but  the 
disaster  of  the  2nd  of  December  had  left  such  an  impression 
upon  my  mind  that  the  very  name  of  the  place  was  hateful 
to  me  ; and  I felt  that  I should  for  my  own  part  much  prefer 
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to  drag  out  four  montlis  in  a starving  Serit>a  and  a barren 
wilderness,  ratlier  than  to  enjoy  meat  and  milk  at  the  cost 
of  residing  amidst  the  seeues  of  my  disappointment  and 
misfortune. 

One  day,  just  about  tins  time,  a former  Bongo  chief,  who 
had  escaped  to  the  mountains  on  tlie  southern  frontier, 
having  been  captured  after  a long  pursuit,  was  brought  back 
by  Kurshook  Ali’s  people  to  the  Seriba.  lie  had  clandes- 
tinely murdered  many  of  the  Nubians,  and  had  instigated 
the  natives  to  revolt  against  their  conquerors.  His  con- 
demnation and  execution  now  followed  forthwith.  I heard 
nothing  of  the  matter  until  it  was  all  over,  but  my  negroes, 
who  had  been  witnesses  of  the  whole  proceeding,  gave  it  as 
their  opinion  that  the  punishment  was  well-deserved.  They 
described  to  me  the  mode  of  carrying  out  the  sentence.  The 
delinquent,  they  said,  had  been  taken  out  a considerable 
distance  into  the  forest,  dragging  after  him  a long  sheyba 
that  was  fastened  to  his  neck ; all  at  once  ho  had  been  felled 
to  the  ground  by  a tremendous  blow,  directed  just  below'  the 
knees,  from  one  of  those  huge  swords  four  feet  long  that 
have  been  made  for  centuries  at  Solingen  near  Diissoldorf, 
and  are  still  manufactured  for  the  especial  use  of  the  African 
Bedouins  and  Arabs;  two  more  heavy  blows  hud  then  cut 
off  his  arms ; and  last  of  all,  the  attack  had  been  levelled  at 
his  head,  which  was  hacked,  rather  than  cleanly  severed,  from 
his  body. 

There  are  always  to  be  found  in  this  country  those  who 
are  singularly  dexterous  in  the  use  of  the  swords  that  I have 
mentioned.  They  use  them  for  performing  amputations  in 
their  own  barbarous  way.  If  mortification  from  an  ulcer  or 
any  other  cause  seems  to  be  setting  in,  so  that  a hand  or  a 
foot  is  deemed  incurable,  the  limb  is  fastened  to  a block  of 
wood,  and  with  one  blow  of  the  sword  the  part  affected  is 
severed  almost  within  a hair’s  breadth  of  the  part  that  is 
sound.  Instances  far  from  unfrequent  have  been  known 
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where  tlie  sufferers  have  liad  the  fortitude  to  perform  the 
operation,  liazardous  as  it  is,  upon  themselves.  The  custom 
is  of  great  antiquity  amongst  the  Arabs,  and  probably  is  not 
tf)  be  disassociated  from  the  ancient  Gospel  precept,  “ If  thy 
right  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off,  and  cast  it  from  thee.” 

lieluctant  as  I wius,  I found  myself  compelled  at  last  to 
yield  to  the  urgent  solicitations  of  my  hungry  Bongo  and  to 
set  off  for  Ghattas’s  Seriba.  Wo  started  on  the  21st.  We 
found  the  Dyoor,  which  had  risen  during  the  la.st  few  days, 
somewhat  subsiding  again,  but  the  "whole  breailth  of  the  bed 
was  still  covered  with  water,  although  only  two  and  a half 
feet  deep ; in  the  two  previous  years  it  had  not  begun  to  rise 
until  a fortnight  later.  Aboo  Guroon’s  Seriba  was  just  in 
the  same  miserable  condition  of  want  as  the  district  we  had 
left,  and  we  found  the  natives  eagerly  engage<i  in  collecting 
the  bitter  berries  of  certain  kinds  of  the  Capparideffi,  of  which, 
after  soaking  them  repeatedly  in  boiling  water,  they  manage 
to  make  a sort  of  pap.  The  berry  of  the  Boria  octandra  is 
likewise  used  for  a similar  purpose,  having  been  first  dried 
in  the  sun  to  remove  the  astringent  cotyledons  and  then 
pounded  in  a mortar. 

As  we  continued  our  journey,  we  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  surprised  at  the  large  flocks  of  maraboo-storks  that  we 
saw  congregated  amidst  the  burnt  grass  in  the  low  steppes 
adjacent  to  the  bed  of  the  Molmul ; most  probably  they  were 
searching  for  the  bodies  of  the  snakes,  lizards,  and  mice  that 
had  been  killed  in  the  recent  conflagration. 

With  the  4th  of  May  came  the  commencement  of  the 
general  sowing  of  the  crops ; men’s  hearts  revived,  and  they 
began  to  anticipate  happier  times. 

Ghattas’s  granaries  still  contained  some  com ; and  a small 
number  of  cattle,  the  residue  of  his  once  enormous  herds, 
was  yet  to  be  seen  in  his  farmyard.  But  in  spite  of  my 
sense  of  these  material  comforts,  the  crowded  Seriba  was 
most  repulsive  to  me:  changed  indeed  it  was  in  a way  ; but 
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in  its  essential  character  it  had  remained  true  to  its  old 
composition.  Certain  it  was  that  the  swarms  of  rats  that 
had  infested  the  imts  and  undermine<l  the  soil  had  been  all 
but  exterminated  by  the  fire;  the  crowds  of  red-headed 
lizards  (Agamai)  that  used  to  frisk  up  and  down  the  old 
rotten  palisade  were  no  longer  to  be  seen ; the  horned  beetles 
(Scarabasus  naaicomut)  and  their  grubs  that  had  once  covered 
every  dung-heap  were  totally  annihilated ; it  was  man  alone 
who  was  unchanged,  and  the  same  revolting  forms,  infected 
with  syphilis,  scabs,  and  boils  were  spreading  their  putrid 
miasma  around.  Tottering  along  betwixt  the  cnx)ked,  tumble- 
down  straw  hedges  and  amidst  the  heaps  of  garbage  and 
of  refuse  might  still  be  seen  the  wretched  fever-stricken 
beings,  with  shorn  heads  covered  with  scabs  and  every  limb 
a mass  of  festering  matter;  everywhere  prevailed  the 
moaning  and  groaning  of  a lingering  death ; the  people  were 
not  so  much  what  they  were  acemstomed  to  call  themselves 
and  each  other  in  their  curses,  “ dogs  and  the  sons  of  dogs,” 
they  were  rather  sons  of  dirt,  born  and  bred  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  abscess  and  corruption. 

I found  my  former  garden  ragged  and  barren  as  a wilder- 
ness ; the  only  surviving  memorials  of  what  it  had  been  were 
the  tomatoes  flourishing  persistently  upon  the  fertile  soil, 
and  the  sunflowers  that  gloried  in  the  tropical  sun.  Some 
of  the  sunflowers  rose  in  great  pyramids  of  foliage  to  a 
height  of  over  ten  feet,  and  with  their  huge  disks  of  blossoms 
ever  turned  towai-ds  the  full  glare  of  light,  presented  an 
appearance  that  was  very  striking.  In  this  strange  world 
their  splendour  could  not  but  irresistibly  attract  me,  and  I 
often  sat  down  on  the  ground  before  them,  and  while  gazing 
on  their  brightness  recalled  the  fading  memories  of  the  past 
and  conjured  up  anew  the  recollections  of  my  distant  travels, 
looking  back  upon  the  scenes  1 had  passed,  as  a traveller 
looking  through  the  back  window  of  his  carriage  might  take 
a retrospect  of  the  country  he  had  left  behind. 
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In  order  to  obtnin  a short  rejirieve  from  my  melancholy 
tiTid  unpleasant  surroundings  and  to  finish  up  with  a few  days’ 
quiet  enjoyment  of  nature,  I resolved,  towards  the  end  of 
5Iay,  ti>  take  a farewell  trip  to  Geer,  and  so  to  pay  a parting 
visit  to  the  Bongo.  I had  become  quite  attached  to  this 
people,  and  had  determined  to  take  a young  Bongo  boy  back 
with  me  to  Europe.  My  new  jirotege  was  named  Allagabo.* 
He  seemed  to  me  to  be  sharper  and  quicker  in  ability  than 
many  of  his  race,  even  of  those  who  were  considerably  older 
than  himself;  and  1 intended  him  accordingly  to  be  properly 
educated  ; his  family  lived  in  Geer,  and  whilst  I was  there 
I received  various  visits  from  his  father,  uncle,  and  aunt,  to 
all  of  whom  I made  what  presents  I could,  and  immortaliseil 
them  in  my  portfolio.  'They  no  longer  exercised  any  right 
over  .\llagabo,  as  he  had  been  stolen  from  his  homo  a long 
time  before  by  the  Dinka,  and  disposed  of  by  them  to  the 
controller  of  the  Seriba  in  exchange  for  some  cattle  ; the  boy’s 
goo<l  fortune  was  quite  a matter  of  congratulation  to  his 
relativis,  as  they  were  fully  convinced  he  would  lead  a much 
happier  life  with  me  than  ho  could  possibly  expect  in  his 
savage  home.  His  mother,  some  years  previously,  after  one 
of  the  regular  cattle-exchanges,  had  been  carried  oil’  as  a 
slave  to  Khartoom ; she  was  the  only  one  of  his  relations 
for  whom  Allagalw  had  any  yearning,  and  later,  w hen  he  liad 
grown  accustomed  to  his  European  life  and  begun  to  confide 
in  me,  he  used  to  tell  mo  that  the  image  of  his  mother 
haunted  him  in  his  dreams  and  hovered  over  him  with  tears 
in  her  ej'cs.  I made  many  inquiries  for  her  in  Khartoom, 
but  never  succeeded  in  learning  anything  about  her.  For 
his  father,  Allagabo  hud  little  affection  or  respect.  When 
1 was  making  presents  1 had  noticed  that  he  was  always 
urging  me  to  hand  my  gifts  by  preference  to  his  uncle, 

• Allaj^bo  iti  the  Anibic  reiitlt  riug  of  the  Ort  ek  Theodore  (gift  of  God); 
hy  the  Dinka  tho  latl  was  called  “Teem,**  t.c.  “n  tree/’  becaut#e  hiii  native 
name  was  “ Lebl>e**'  which  U the  Bongo  wort!  for  u Bjiecics  of  mimosa. 
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saying  tlmt  his  father  did  not  deserve  them,  anil  upon  niy 
asking  him  the  reason,  he  told  mo  that  once  during  the  time 
when  he  was  sufl'ering  from  one  of  the  diseases  of  childhood, 
his  father  had  been  utterly  iudiflerciit  to  his  condition,  but 
that  his  uncle  had  helped  to  nurse  him  with  the  greatest 
tenderness. 

In  (Jeer  I made  numerous  additions  to  my  album.  Here, 
b>o,  I sketched  the  accoinpanying  illustration  of  the  village 
life  of  the  Bongo.  The  huts  and  granaries  are  built  round 
an  immense  butter-tree.  On  the  left  is  one  of  the  memorial 
graves  which  I have  already  described,*  and  on  the  right, 
a woman  pounding  corn  in  one  of  the  native  portable 
mortars ; in  the  foreground  are  three  Bongo  women  in  atti- 
tudes in  which  they  may  frequently  be  observed,  the  sitting 
figure  having  a child  suspended  from  her  back  in  a leather 
bag ; all  round  the  village  are  sireh-fields,  with  their  cro[is 
standing  some  twelve  feet  high,  whilst  tlie  harp-shaped 
frames  for  drying  the  sesame  rise  up  conspicuously  above 
tliem. 

The  appearance  of  the  first  new  moon  after  my  return 
from  my  pleasant  little  trip  was  saluted  with  the  usual  non- 
sensical firing  of  guns,  which  threatened  to  cause  a disaster 
similar  to  that  over  which  I have  alreiuly  poured  out  iny 
Jeremiad.  It  was  the  same  old  story  ; bullets  were  wliizziiig 
and  whirring  in  all  directions,  when  one  of  the  straw  roofs 
tfX)k  fire  ; the  flames  were  extinguished  with  much  difficulty, 
and  before  any  very  serious  damage  had  been  done,  but  my 
jKJwers  of  endurance  were  exhausted ; I would  not  abide  the 
chance  of  further  repetition  of  the  |>eril,  and  insisted  upon 
preparations  being  at  once  taken  in  hand  for  sending  off  the 
Ixiats  to  Khartoom. 

An  accidental  circumstance  favoured  my  design.  Intelli- 
gence had  casually  reached  me  that  Abdel  Mesih,  a sou  of 


• VitU  vol.  i,,  chap  vii. 
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Ghatta«,  was  making  a tour  amongst  the  eastern  Seribas  of 
the  Bohl,  and  intended  very  shortly  to  come  on  to  us.  To 
me  the  information  was  very  opportune,  as  it  gave  me  a 
handle,  which  I did  not  fail  to  use,  to  induce  Idrees,  our  , 
controller,  to  hurry  on  his  movements  in  my  behalf.  I 
made  him  understand  how  much  worse  it  would  be  for  him 
if  Alxlel  Mesih  should  arrive  before  I had  taken  my  de- 
parture; for  most  certainly  if  I had  the  chance  I should 
report  upon  the  negligence  that  had  caused  the  burniiig- 
down  of  the  Seriba,  and  should  demand  compensation  for  all 
my  losses.  The  consequences,  I warned  him,  would  be  that 
his  master  would  at  once  remove  him  from  his  post,  and  that 
he  would  liavc  to  go  back  to  his  place  in  Khartoom  a poor 
beggarly  slave.  My  threats  answered  their  purpose  admi- 
rably; they  put  Idrees  into  a frightful  state  of  alarm;  he 
lost  no  time  in  pushing  matters  forward,  and  on  the  4th  of 
June  everv'thing  was  ready  for  the  march  to  the  Meshera, 

Our  party  consisted  of  fifty  soldiers  and  rather  more  than 
300  bearers.  We  started  along  our  former  road  to  the 
north-east,  through  the  low-lying  country  of  the  Dinka, 
which  1 had  previously  traversed  during  the  month  of 
March  ; but  so  advanced  was  the  season  now  that  the  whole 
region  presented  quite  a new  aspect.  Bulbous  plants  of 
every  variety  shed  their  enlivening  hues  over  the  splendid 
plains,  which  were  adorned  by  noble  trees,  park-like  in  their 
groupings.  There  was  a descent  in  the  land,  but  it  was 
scarcely  perceptible.  We  were  only  aware  that  we  were 
approachiug  the  limits  of  the  rocky  soil,  when,  on  emerging 
from  the  bush,  we  saw  stretching  far  before  us  the  first 
great  stepj)e  that  marked  the  commencement  of  the  Dinka 
country.  Scattered  at  intervals  over  the  plain  were  some 
very  remarkable  groves.  These  were  not  only  singularly 
compact,  but  their  outline  was  as  sharply  defined  as  if  it 
had  been  drawn  by  compas.ses,  each  cluster  seeming  to  form 
itself  ni'ound  some  unusually  tall  tree  that  was  a common 
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centre  for  the  rest.  The  fantastic  forms  of  the  wild 
Phoenix  and  the  candelabra-Euphorbia  were  the  most 
conspicuous  amidst  these  striking  groups. 

Our  first  night-camp  was  pitched  at  a deserted  murah 
belonging  to  the  Ayarr  tribe.  The  deep  holes  that  re- 
mained where  wells  had  formerly  been  sunk,  allowed  us  to 
make  a very  interesting  inspection  of  the  character  of  the 
soil;  we  had  advanced  exactly  7000  paces  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  rock,  and  on  looking  into  the  holes  I could 
see  that  the  ferruginous  swamp-ore  was  here  covered  by  a 
homogeneous  layer  of  grey  sandy  soil,  ten  feet  in  thickness. 
These  steppes  are  scarcely  at  all  above  the  level  of  the 
Gazelle,*  and,  consequently,  from  July  to  the  end  of  the 
rainy  season  they  are  constantly  under  water ; traces  of  the 
inundation  were  apparent  in  the  empty  shells  of  the  water- 
snail  (Ampullaria)  that  were  scattered  about,  and  in  the 
pools  I found  some  of  the  little  tortoises  {Pelomeduta  gehafie, 
Rupp.)  that  hare  their  home  in  the  Gazelle  itself. 

On  the  following  day  we  crossed  the  territory  of  the 
Dwuihr;  the  country  retained  the  same  character  of  level 
steppe  broken  by  clumps  of  trees,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
recent  showers  the  roads  in  parts  had  become  quite  marshy. 
There  were  many  detached  huts  scattered  about. 

As  we  advanced,  our  attention  was  attracted  by  a herd  of 
hartebeests  sporting  together  scarcely  500  paces  from  our 
path,  and  apparently  quite  unconscious  of  the  proximity  of  a 
caravan  nearly  half  a league  in  length.  So  regular  were 
their  evolutions  as  almost  to  suggest  the  idea  that  they  were 
being  guided  by  some  invisible  hand;  they  ran  in  couples 
like  the  horses  in  a circus,  and  kept  going  round  and  round 
a clump  of  trees,  whilst  the  others  stood  in  groups  of  three 

* The  barometer  gave  an  altitude  of  1S96  feet  here,  and  about  the  aamo  at 
two  other  points  on  our  route  to  the  Meshcra,  but  aa  these  were  only  single 
readings  I cannot  vouch  for  their  accuracy.  Readings  at  the  Meshera  taken 
in  1869,  and  repeated  in  1871,  gave  1452  feet  as  the  height  there. 
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or  four  intently  wntcliiiig  tlicin ; after  a time  these  in  turn 
took  their  place,  and,  two  at  a time,  ran  their  own  circuit  in 
the  same  fashion.  How  long  tke.se  movements  might  have 
continued,  I cannot  say ; but  my  dogs  soon  afterwards  made 
a dash  in  amcuigst  the  antelopes  and  sent  them  flying  in  all 
directions.  The  circumstance  that  I have  now  related  may 
a[ipear  somewhat  incredible ; but  I can  only  say  that  I had 
ample  time  to  witness  it,  and  that  I was  as  much  surprised 
at  it  as  my  readers  can  possibly  be.  T can  only  imagine,  in 
e.\planation,  that  it  was  pairing-time,  and  that  the  animals 
«ere  blind  to  all  c.xternal  danger. 

I remembered  that  I had  witnessed  something  similar, 
thr<!e  months  previously,  upon  the  Uyoor.  A party  of  three 
of  us  were  rambling  over  a plain  covered  with  short  grass, 
when  we  saw  two  little  lIeg<rleh-bocks  (A.  Madoqua)  chasing 
each  other  mRiu  one  side  of  us ; they  kept  up  that  peculiar 
grunting  that  belongs  to  their  kind ; a moment  after,  and 
they  were  on  the  other  side  of  us  ; in  another  moment  they 
were  back  again ; and  by  watching  them  wo  found  that 
they  kept  making  a circle  round  the  spot  on  which  we 
were  standing,  and,  although  we  shouted  and  tried  to  scare 
them,  they  persisted  in  twice  more  performing  their  circuit 
about  us. 

Our  next  ta.-k  wtis  to  cross  a swampy  brook  overgrown 
with  the  Uabba-s-mimosu,  and  the  Bongo  bearers  made  a 
diversion  in  the  day’s  proceedings  by  instituting  a battue  in 
the  long  steppe-grass  in  which  they  succeeded  in  killing 
four  ichneumons. 

The  following  section  of  our  march  was  through  bush- 
thickets  abundant  in  pools ; and,  to  judge  by  the  numerous 
traces  that  we  noticed,  it  must  have  been  a district  that  was 
much  frefjueutod  by  ele[thants. 

The  ever-recurring  swamps  seriously  impeded  our  third 
morning’s  march,  which  was  across  the  forest  of  the  Alwady. 
The  first  villages  that  we  reached  belonged  to  the  district  of 
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Teng  Teng;  here  we  deviated  from  tlie  road  that  led 
directly  towards  the  Meshera,  and  turned  eastwards  through 
more  populous  parts,  hoping  tluit  provisions  might  bo 
foraged  up  with  less  difficulty  for  the  large  troop  of  beareis. 
The  natives,  according  to  their  wont,  withdrew  as  wo  ap- 
]>roached,  so  that,  although  the  region  was  really  well  culti- 
vated and  thoroughly  inhabited,  it  wiis  now  quite  deserted ; 
and  the  large  murah  belonging  to  a Dinka  chief  named  Dal 
Kurdyook  was  reduceil  to  a condition  hardly  better  than  a 
wilderness,  except  that  the  well-kept  soil  was  covered  with 
some  hundreds  of  the  great  wooden  jiegs  that  are  used  for 
tethering  the  cattle. 

Hardly  was  the  baggage  down  from  off  the  bearers’  backs 
before  the  command  was  issued  for  a cattle-raid.  Off  and 
away  was  every  one  who  had  arms  to  carry.  Unless  meat 
could  be  had,  the  bearers  must  starve.  There  was  no 
com  left ; and  as  to  grubbing  in  the  earth  for  roots,  the 
days’  journeys  were  far  too  arduous  to  permit  any  extra 
fatigue  for  such  a purpose.  Meat  must  be  got. 

It  was  a strange  sensation,  and  sufficiently  unplea-ant,  to 
find  myself  left  alone  with  my  few  helpless  servants  in  the 
deserted  murah;  the  Dinka  might  fall  upon  us  at  any 
moment;  and  against  their  thou.sands  what  chance  had 
we  ? In  the  coursi;,  however,  of  little  more  than  an  hour 
my  susjiense  was  at  an  end.  The  marauders  had  made  good 
use  of  their  time,  and  now  came  Iwck  in  triumph  with 
fifteen  cows  and  200  sheep  and  goats.  Tlie  leader  of  the 
band  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  adroit 
hands  at  cattle-stealing  that  the  Khartoom  companies  had 
ever  had  in  their  service,  s«!eming  to  put  his  party,  almost 
by  instinct,  ui)on  the  right  track  for  .-ecuring  their  prey. 
His  exjierience  made  him  quite  aware  that  the  bulk  of  the 
herds  had  all  been  cleared  far  away  from  the  murahs  and 
despatched  to  the  most  Inaccessible  of  the  swamps  of  the 
Tondy ; they  had  had  twenty-four  hours’  start,  and  it  was 
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(iseloss  for  a caravan,  with  its  own  bagga^o  to  look  after, 
to  think  of  going  in  pursuit  of  them.  Still,  one  thing  wax 
certain ; althougli  all  the  large  herds  were  gone,  yet  there 
must  have  been  cows  witli  their  calves  that  were  left  behind 
for  th(;  support  of  the  households  tliat  were  in  hiding  close 
in  the  neighbourhood ; against  these  the  plot  was  laid,  and 
succeede<l  l>y  a very  simple  stratagem.  The  marauders 
marched  out  a little  way  to  the  south,  turned  short  off  into 
the  forest,  and  then,  having  arranged  themselves  in  a semi- 
circle embracing  the  miirah,  jirocetHled  in  unbroken  line 
right  tlirough  the  bush,  driving  everything  before  them.  The 
result  was,  that  within  half  a league  of  the  place  of  encamp- 
ment the  whole  f>f  the  resr-rve  of  Dal  Kurdyook’s  cows,  as 
well  as  other  animals,  fell  into  the  hands  of  (Jhattas’s  people. 
A portion  of  the  sheep  and  goats  was  spaivd  to  be  driven 
onwards  with  us  to  the  Meshera,  but.  all  the  rest  were  slain 
and  consumed  off-hand  the  very  night  on  which  they  were 
captured.  Such  a wholesale  slaughter,  or  such  a lavish 
feasting,  as  tiwk  place  in  Dal  Kurdyo<ik’s  murah  I never 
witnessi'd  before  or  since.  When  wo  tfx>k  our  departure  on 
the  following  morning  the  layer  of  white  a-shes  that  covered 
the  ground  was  literally  dyed  with  the  blo<id  of  the  victims. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  our  march,  at  a sjjot  near  the  resi- 
dence of  Kudy,  we  re-enteretl  our  former  road.  The  country 
was  alternately  wikkI  and  cultivated  laud.  It  was  enlivened 
by  numerous  handets,  and  altogether,  although  it  was  neither 
rocky  nor  undulated,  it  had  a geiu'ral  a.'*{)cct,  to  which  the 
ilctached  clumps  of  tret's  contributed,  not  nidike  Bongoland. 

Kudy  was  a Dinka  chief,  a close  ally  of  Ghatta.s’s  ma- 
rauders, and  one  of  those  characb'rs,  not  uncommon  in 
Central  Africa,  who  have  gained  an  inglorious  notoriety  for 
their  treachery  and  infidelity  to  their  own  countrymen.  How 
he  managed  to  maintain  his  position  in  the  place  after  his 
confederates  had  taken  their  departure,  I cannot  imagine,  as 
bis  authority  did  not  in  the  least  extend  beyond  the  imme- 
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iliiite  viciuity.  The  ineitlental  meeting  of  our  party  with 
their  ally  of  course  put  it  into  their  heads  to  set  out  on 
another  cattle-raid,  and  Kudy  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand. He  had  only  to  lead  them  out  for  a couple  of  leagues 
to  the  south-west  of  his  residence  to  a region  where  Ghattas 
some  years  ago  maintained  a Herib.i,  and  the  object  was 
effectually  accomplished.  Quite  early  iu  the  day  they  came 
back  with  an  immense  number  of  sheep  and  goats,  and 
nearly  every  bearer  had  a kid  uj)on  his  shoulders.  The 
quantity  of  corn,  how'ever,  was  very  insignificant.  Every- 
thing was  done  in  the  quietest  way  [Kissible;  there  was  not 
the  least  excitement.  The  people  were  so  accustomed  to 
these  raids  that  the  execution  of  them  was  quite  a matter 
of  routine. 

On  the  following  morning  we  reached  the  murah  of  Take, 
another  Dinka  chief,  and  while  we  made  a halt  our  people 
effected  yet  another  raid.  Just  as  on  the  previous  day,  the 
produce  in  the  way  of  corn  was  next  to  nothing,  but  large 
nurabere  both  of  goats  and  sheep  were  driven  in,  the  whole 
of  which  were  killed  and  cooked  forthwith  for  the  benefit  of 
the  soldiers  and  bearers. 

In  spite  of  the  good  understanding  that  existed  between 
the  Khartoomers  and  both  these  chieftains,  every  village 
throughout  the  district  was  utterly  deserted,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  families  of  Take  and  Kudy  themselves 
we  did  not  see  a single  human  being. 

The  march  of  the  sixth  day  led  us  through  the  territory 
of  the  Rek,  a district  remarkable  for  its  vide  sandfiats.  All 
along  I had  noticed  that  the  pasture-lands  were  cropped  so 
closely  by  the  cattle  that  it  might  almost  bo  fancied  that 
they  had  been  mown  with  a scythe;  but  although  the  grass 
was  so  short,  it  had,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  rains,  a 
bright  green  look  that  was  very  refreshing. 

Next  day  at  noon  wc  encamped  beneath  the  sycamore 
by  the  wells  of  Lao.  By  some  misunderstanding  my  people 
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liad  come  to  tlie  conclusion  that  we  were  to  halt  here  for  the 
night.  Accordingly  they  unpacked  all  my  things,  and  I 
was  about  settling  myself  in  an  empty  hut  when  the  tidings 
were  told  that  the  caravan  had  already  renewed  its  march. 
By  the  time  that  I was  again  prepared  to  proceed  the  whole 
train  was  out  of  sight,  so  that  under  the  guidance  of  a man 
who  knew  tlie  proper  route  we  had  to  follow  in  the  rear  as 
mpidly  as  we  could.  While  we  were  on  our  way  a violent 
storm  came  up  from  the  west,  and,  bursting  over  our  heads, 
soon  put  the  whole  locality  under  watf;r.  'I'o  add  to  our  dis- 
comfort, our  road  happened  to  be  through  a wood  and  it  was 
growing  dusk,  so  that  we  had  to'  go  on  stumbling  into  the 
continuous  puddles,  that  wCre  often  very  deep.  In  getting 
through  these  places  I was  at  a great  disadvantage ; iny 
heavy  toots  prevented  me  from  keeping  up  with  the  light 
ambling  trot  of  the  natives,  as  I had  constantly  to  stop  and 
pull  on  first  one  and  then  the  otlier,  ns  they  were  half- 
draggetl  off  my  feet  by  the  tenacious  clay.  Except  a genuine 
African  traveller,  no  one  could  imagine  what  ponderous 
lumps  of  mud  stuck  to  the  soles. 

As  wo  toilerl  along  through  tlie  miry  forest  in  the  thick 
of  the  drenching  rain,  we  were  shirtled  by  hearing  a volley 
of  firearms  in  the  direction  of  the  caravan.  Pitiable  as  had 
been  our  plight  before,  wo  felt  it  wius  worse ‘than  ever 
now ; wo  did  not  doubt  but  that  the  party  in  advance  had 
been  attacked  in  retribution  by  the  ill-frentcsl  Dinka.  With 
throbbing  hearts  we  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  woo<l,  every 
moment  expecting  to  catch  sight  of  the  enemy  who  would 
cut  us  off  at  once  from  the  maiu  procession ; but  seeing  the 
fires  burning  hospitably  in  the  neighbouring  villages  we  were 
soon  reassured,  and  on  rejoining  our  people  found  that  the 
sounds  that  had  alarmed  us  had  been  causi'd  simply  by  the 
soldiers  discharging  their  guns  so  that  they  might  not 
become  foul  through  the  charges  getting  damp. 

Early  next  day,  the  eighth  of  our  march,  long  before 
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roiieliing  tlio  spot,  we  saw  the  tall  columns  of  smoke 
rising . from  the  ranrah  of  our  old  friend  Kurdyook,  the 
husband  of  the  murdered  Shol,  and  on  approaching  had 
the  siitisfuction  of  surveying  the  scene,  which  had  long 
been  strange  to  us,  of  a well-filled  cattle-park.  The  very 
lowing  of  the  herds  was  a welcome  sound.  Kurdyook  himself 
soon  appetired,  and  expatiated  in  very  bitter  terms  upon  the 
lamentable  fate  of  his  wife.  Wo  passed  close  to  the  sjwt 
where  her  huts  had  stood,  and  where  our  caravan  had  been 
so  hospitably  entertained  on  taking  leave  of  her.  The  great 
Kigelia  alone  remained  undisturbed  in  its  glory ; the  resi- 
dence was  a heap  of  ashes,  and  there  was  nothing  else  to 
tell  of  p(X)r  old  Shol’s  former  splendour  than  the  strips  and 
shreJs  of  a great  torn  spirit-flask. 

Very  little  rain  had  fallen  here.  The  river  had  scarcely 
risen  at  all ; we  wore  able  consequently  to  get  down  with 
dry  feet  to  the  edge  of  the  Meshera,  where,  about  noon,  wo 
were  conveyed  across  to  the  little  island  upon  which  the 
Khartoomers  pitched  their  camp.  Between  Ghattas’s  Seriba 
and  this  spot  I had  counted  21(3,000  paces,  showing  that  the 
entire  distance  we  had  walked  was  about  eighty  miles. 

Except  that  the  island  which  served  for  the  landing-place 
hail  been  completely  cleared  of  trees  the  general  appearance 
of  the  Jleshera  during  the  lust  two  and  a half  years  had 
undergone  little  alteration ; the  growth  of  the  papyrus  had 
diminished  rather  than  otherwise,  and  the  ambatch  was  still 
altogether  wanting. 

Not  Only  attacks  from  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  (he 
Afok  and  Alwady,  but  continuous  outbreaks  of  cattle- 
plague  had  decimated  the  herds  left  by  Shol,  and  there  had 
been  a great  scarcity  of  corn.  Boats,  however,  laden  with 
durra  had  arrived  from  Khartoom,  and,  as  a considerable 
portion  of  it  was  consigned  to  me,  I availed  myself  of 
the  opportunity  to  start  a flourishing  business  with  the 
natives,  who  in  exchange  for  the  corn  brought  me  milk 
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enongli  to  make  into  butter.  Tlio  milk  was  conveyed  to  mo 
in  separate  bottle-gourds,  and  in  order  that  I might  get  five 
pounds  of  butter  I liad  to  dole  out  in  small  quantities  as 
much  corn  as  would  fill  a wine-cask. 

Before  setting  sail  I had  a good  deal  of  squabbling  with 
Gbattas’s  people.  I did  not  want  to  l>e  brought  into  the 
close  quarters  which  the  limits  of  a boat’s  deck  necessitated 
with  either  lepers  or  slaves,  and  protested  that  if  I did  not 
shoot  the  first  that  came  on  board,  I would  at  least  hike  good 
care  to  rejiort  them  to  the  Government.  3Iy  endeavours  in 
this  way  to  secure  my  comfort  were  very  far  from  being  so 
successful  as  I wished.  I had  previously  written  to  Kur- 
shook  Ali  to  engage  the  same  boat  which  bail  brought  him 
into  the  country  to  carry  me  back  to  Khartoom,  making  it 
an  express  stipulation  that  the  boat  should  not  convey  any 
slaves.  We  had  come  to  terras,  and  everything  was  ap- 
parently quite  settled,  when  it  turned  out  that  the  boat 
was  not  going  to  return  until  late  in  the  year.  To  defer 
my  departure  so  long  was  out  of  the  question.  Slaves  or 
no  slaves,  it  was  all-imjxirtant  to  me  to  be  at  Khartoom  as 
soon  as  possible ; and  when  I found  that  Ghattas’s  people 
were  this  year  going  lO  ship  only  a limited  number,  I came 
to  the  re.solution  that,  under  the  circumstances,  I would  take 
my  chance  with  them.  I knew  that  Sir  Samuel  Baker  was 
on  the  Up|)er  Kile,  and  did  not  doubt  that  his  presence 
would  have  the  effect  of  making  the  Government  take  the 
most  strenuous  measures  against  any  import  of  slaves.  1 
repre.sented  as  strongly  lus  I could  to  the  people  the  danger 
they  were  incurring  by  having  such  property  on  board,  but 
1 might  just  as  well  have  remonstrated  with  the  winds.  In 
spite  of  all  I could  say  twenty-seven  slaves  were  shipjicd, 
not  avowedly  ns  slaves,  but  so  nearly  in  that  capacity  as  at 
once  to  bring  them  under  suspicion  of  being  de.stined  for 
the  market.  Undesirable  ns  their  company  was,  still  I was 
thankful  to  lie  free  from  contact  with  any  lepers;  making 
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thi;  best,  tlierefore,  ol'  an  unpleasant  business,  I went  ou 
board  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2()th  of  June. 

I confess  tliat  I felt  a little  tongue-tied,  through  not  being 
myself  entirely  free  from  blame.  I could  not  deny  that  1 
had  three  slaves  of  ray  own  : these  were  TikkitikUi  the 
Pygmy,  Allagabo  the  Bongo,  and  Amber  the  Niam-niam. 
The  other  Nium-niam  youth  I left  behind  in  the  Seriba, 
after  having  gained  him  his  freedom  and  seen  him  duly 
admitted  into  the  Mohammedan  sect  by  eircumeision,  the 
oidy  means  by  which  his  social  position  could  bo  secured. 
With  regard  to  these  lads  I profess  I had  not  the  least 
squeamishness  in  carrying  them  away  with  me,  and  1 felt 
none  of  that  misgiving  which  other  travellers  have  expressed 
when  they  have  been  tempted  to  a like  proceeding.  I felt 
that  I could  not  leave  them  to  a doubtful  fate  after  they 
had  been  serving  me  faithfully  for  nothing,  and  attending  me 
for  two  whole  years  in  the  desert ; and  I had  no  kind  of  idea 
that  I was  reducing  myself  to  the  level  of  a slave-<lealer 
by  determining  to  retain  them  and  to  introduce  them  to 
European  civilisation,  for  if  1 left  them  behind  1 was  quite 
aware  that  they  would  be  immediately  consigned  to  the 
ordinary  lot  of  slavery.  Bather  was  I disposed  to  compare 
myself  with  those  noble-minded  Orientals  who,  although 
they  look  iqton  the  regular  slave-dealer’s  calling  as  the  vilest 
and  most  degrading  of  all  professions,  yet  do  not  consider 
the  possession  of  slaves  to  be  in  itself  illegitimate  or  incon- 
sistent with  the  purest  morality. 

It  may  be  well  to  transcribe  here  my  original  diary  of  the 
jKissage  down  the  Gazelle.  It  will  not,  I believe,  be  without 
interest,  if  it  be  only  to  show  that  the  length  of  the  river  has 
hitherto  been  much  exaggerated  on  all  previous  majis ; — 

“June  Sailed  for  about  four  hours,  until  evening, 

along  the  Kyt.  A light  breeze.  The  Kyt  channel  from  eight 
to  ten  feet  deep  ; its  bottom  one  great  mass  of  valisneria. 
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“ ‘2Hth. — Dull,  cloudy  day.  A contrary  N.N.E.  wind  has 
prevented  us  from  getting  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Dyoor. 

“ 28th. — Slow  progress,  on  account  of  the  continued  N.N.E. 
wind.  In  the  afternoon  a more  favourable  breeze.  The 
boat’s  crew  affirm  that  after  passing  the  mouth  of  the 
Dyoor  the  water  becomes  whiter.  I cannot  say  that  I can 
l)ercoive  any  difference;  the  water  is  clear  and  colourless, 
and  free  from  any  flavour  of  the  swamps,  as  if  it  had  been 
distilled.  Elephants  to  be  seen  marching  about  the  shore, 
considerably  in  front  of  the  demarcation  line  made  by  the 
trees.  To  the  west  of  the  channel  are  columns  of  smoke 
i'rom  some  adjacent  murah.  Acacia-forests  (none  of  the 
trees  more  than  forty  feet  high)  line  both  sides  of  the  land 
subject  to  inundation ; nowhere  do  these  exceed  a width  of 
two  miles.  We  proceed  through  clumps  of  ainbatch,  and 
make  a wide  bend  to  the  west  round  an  island  which  the 
sailors  call  Gyerdiga.  Continued  sailing  at  night  under  a 
good  west  wind. 

“29th. — Quite  early  at  a place  where  the  river  is  not 
500  feet  across ; the  contracted  spot  enclosed  by  bush-forest. 
Soon  afterwards  we  pAss  the  mouth  of  the  Bahr-el-Arab. 
There  is  a favourable  breeze  from  the  south-east.  In  the 
afternoon  we  reach  the  first  Nueir  villages.  Some  of  the 
great  Baltenkeps  rex  are  standing  on  the  white  ant-hills ; 
have  they  been  there  ever  since  I last  saw  them  there,  two 
years  and  more  ago?  At  evening  a negro  is  dying  from 
dysentery  ; according  to  custom,  the  poor  creature  is  thrown 
overboard  before  life  is  really  extinct.  I fear  my  own 
feelings  of  satisfactiou  at  getting  home  again  make  me 
somewhat  callous  to  this  horrible  proceeding. 

“ 3U/A. — A clouded  sky,  and  the  wind  contrary.  Wo  heave- 
to  in  a backwater  that  is  overgrown  with  grass  for  seventy- 
tive  feet  from  either  bank : a solitary  doom-palm  marks  the 
spot.  Again  sail  on  throughout  the  night,  the  breeze  having 
once  more  liccoiue  favourable. 
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"July  Is/. — At  8 o'clock  a.m.  pass  the  Nneir  villagCH,  ut 
which  w'c  stayed  for  a day  on  oiir  pa.ssage  out.  It  is  unsafe 
to  land  now;  a Vokecl  of  Kurshook  All’s  was  murdered  not 
long  since.  The  district  is  full  of  bushes;  white  ant-hills 
and  low  acacia-hedges  are  frcspieut.  A hippo{K)tainus  is 
leaning  against  a great  stem  upon  the  bank ; we  approach 
within  thirty  paces  of  the  flesh-coloured  brute,  but  it  makes 
no  attempt  to  get  into  the  water.  A bullet  is  fired,  but 
seems  to  take  no  effect ; the  great  beast  totters  about  lis 
though  it  needed  support.  All  the  crew  assort  that  it  is 
hopelessly  ill,  and  has  gone,  as  usual,  on  the  land  to  die;  no 
one,  however,  explains  why  it  still  stands  upright.  Large 
herds  of  Dlnka  cattle  graze  on  the  northern  bank.  Towards 
evening  we  arrive  at  the  lake-like  opening  by  the  mouth  of 
the  Gazelle,  where  the  water  is  a mile  across.  A tremendous 
gale  gets  up  from  the  N.N.E. ; the  boat  is  tossed  about 
on  the  muddy  bottom  of  the  river  and  dashed  against  the 
floating  islands  of  grass.  The  mast  and  sail-yards  creak  as 
though  they  must  snap  in  two;  the  boatmen  shout  according 
to  their  habit,  but  the  lleis  cannot  join  them  because  ho  is 
hoarse  with  a cold.  There  is  an  incessant  invocation  of  the 
.saints  of  the  Nile : a mingled  outcry  of  ‘ ya  Seyet,  ya  Sheikh 
Ab  l-el-kader,  AIkjo  Scj'et,  ya  Sheikh  Ahmed-ol-Nil.’ 

“ 2nd. — A go«jd  west  wind  carries  us  betimes  past  the 
mouth  of  the  Gazelle.  I am  surprised  to  find  the  floating 
grass  in  almost  the  .same  condition  as  in  the  winter  of  18b!) ; 
the  water,  however,  is  higher  now,  and  consequently  the 
entrance  to  the  main  stream  is  easier.” 

From  thc'O  contemporary  notes  it  will  at  once  be  inlerrtjd 
that  the  entire  length  of  the  Gazelle  was  navigated  by  us  in 
four  and  a half  days  of  very  moderate  sailing.  If  the  stream 
is  from  13(3  to  140  miles  long,  as  nearly  all  the  existing 
maps  have  represented  it,  we  mu.st  have  sailed  nt  a rate  of 
alsmt  thirty  miles  a day;  but  for  luy  part  I feel  .sure  that 
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this  I’stimate  of  our  speed  must  be  reduced  by  at  lejist  one- 
quarter. 

All  tlie  comfort  of  our  future  progress  «as  marred  by  the 
incessant  plagues  of  (lies,  and  all  its  regularity  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  same  gras.s-obst ructions  that  had  iinjieded 
us  on  our  former  voyage.  Before  we  could  enter  the  side 
ehannel  known  as  the  Maia  Signora,  we  had  U)  make  our 
«ay  by  a narrow  cut  of  water  that  rushed  along  like  a 
wild  brook,  and  forced  itself  through  the  mns.ses  of  vegeta- 
tion on  either  side  of  the  river,  which  here,  1 should  suppose, 
was  about  half  a mile  wide.  The  depth  of  the  fairway  varied 
from  six  feet  to  eight  feet,  and  the  boat  nowhere  touched 
the  Ixittoni.  The  best  plan  that  I can  devise  for  rendering 
the  stream  permanently  navigable  would  l)o  to  erect  dams 
at  certain  intervals,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  small 
depth  of  water  would  render  the  project  far  from  diflicult  of 
accomplishment. 

We  8j)cut  the  3rd  in  sailing  along  the  channel  of  the 
Maia  Signora,  which  was  300  feet  in  width.  Towards 
evening  we  re-entered  the  main-stream.  At  night  we  con- 
tinued to  drift  along,  borne  gradually  onward  by  the  slow 
current ; but,  in  case  of  being  surprised  by  sudden  gusts  of 
strong  wind,  we  did  not  hoi.st  a sail.  The  open  channel  was 
about  boo  feet  iii  width,  but  on  the  northern  side  it  was 
divided  from  the  actual  shore  by  a growth  of  grass  that  was 
scarcely  less  than  3000  feet  acro.ss.  The  morning  brought 
us  in  sight  of  the  huts  in  the  fshillook  district  of  Tooma. 

A horrible  a.ssociation  will  be  for  ever  linked  to  my 
memories  of  that  night.  Dysentery  is  a disorder  to  which 
the  negroes,  on  changing  their  moile  of  living,  are  e.specially 
liable,  and  an  old  female  slave,  after  long  sulTering,  was  now- 
dying  in  the  hold  below.  All  at  once,  probably  attacked 
by  a tit  of  epilepsy,  she  began  to  utter  the  most  frightful 
shrieks  and  to  groan  with  tlie  intensest  of  anguish.  Such 
sounds  I had  never  heard  be'bre  from  any  human  being,  and 
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1 hardly  know  to  what  I may  ooinpare  them,  except  it  be  to 
tlie  niienrtlily  yells  of  the  hyamas  as  they  prowl  by  night 
amidst  the  offal  of  the  market-towns  of  the  Sondan.  Begin- 
ning with  a kind  of  long-drawn  sigh,  the  cries  ended  with 
the  shrillest  of  screams,  and  were  truly  heartrending.  From 
my  recess  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  that  was  partitioned  off 
by  a screen  of  matting,  I could  not  see  wliat  was  going  on, 
and  conscious  that  1 was  quite  powerless  to  accomplish  any 
alleviation  for  the  sufterer,  I tried  to  shut  out  the  me- 
lancholy noise  by  wrapping  myself  closely  round  in  my  bed- 
clothes. Presently  I was  conscious  of  the  sound  of  angry 
voices ; then  came  a sudden  splash  in  the  water  amidst 
the  muttered  curses  upon  the  “ marafeel  ” (the  hyrnna),  and 
all  was  still.  The  inhuman  sjiilors  had  laid  hold  upon  the 
miserable  creature  in  her  death-agonies,  and,  without  waiting 
for  her  to  expire,  had  thrown  her  overboard.  In  their  own 
minds  they  wore  perfectly  convinced  that  she  was  a witch  or 
hysena-woman,  whoso  existence  would  inevitably  involve  the 
boat  in  some  dire  calamity. 

It  was  about  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  when  we  pa.s.«ed 
the  mouth  of  the  Gazelle.  Nearly  all  next  day  a contrary 
north  wind  prevailed,  and  was  s<j  strong  that  we  were  obliged 
to  put  in  upon  the  right-hand  bank.  From  the  spot  where 
we  lay-to  I counted  as  many  as  forty  villages  on  the  opix)site 
shore.  The  district  was  called  Nelwang,  and  the  whole 
of  the  surrounding  region  belonged  to  the  once  powerful 
Shillonk  chieftain  Kashgar,  now  no  longer  formidable,  as  he 
had  lately  been  reduced  to  subjection  and  his  entire  dominion 
converted  into  a regular  Egyptian  province.  Of  this  altered 
condition  of  things  we  had  received  no  intelligence,  and 
consequently  we  were  iu  no  little  trepidation  when  we  saw 
the  natives  crossing  the  river  in  large  numbers  just  above 
the  place  where  wo  were  stopping.  But  we  need  not  have 
Isien  under  any  apprehensions.  It  was  soon  manifest  that 
the  Sliillook  party  had  no  hostile  intentions,  and  were 
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{'.itliered  tnpetlier  merely  for  a hunting  excursion  in  tlie 
forests  beyond  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

On  observing  tlie  crowd  of  Shillooks  onr  first  impulse 
hud  been  to  make  our  way  into  the  middle  of  the  stream. 
It  wfis  past  noon,  and  we  were  intently  watching  the  move- 
ments of  the  hunters,  when  our  attention  was  suddenly 
attracted  by  four  men,  dresswl  in  white,  shouting  and  ges- 
ticulating to  us  from  the  opposite  bank.  We  could  not 
imagine  what  Mohatnmeduns  were  doing  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  witliout  loss  of  time  pushed  across  and  took 
tlie  men  on  board.  They  proved  to  he  Khartooin  boatmen 
sent  by  the  Mudir  of  Fashoda  to  inform  us  tliat  bis  camp  was 
close  at  hand,  and  that  it  was  requisite  for  all  boats  coming 
down  the  river  to  stop  there  and  submit  to  a rigid  investi- 
gation us  to  what  freight  and  passengers  they  were  carrying. 
Our  long  sail-yard  had  been  observed  from  the  camp,  and 
active  measures  had  been  immediately  taken  to  prevent  us 
from  continuing  onr  voyage  without  undergoing  the  pre- 
scribed scrutiny. 

We  had  not  long  to  wait  before  an  unaccustomed  surging 
of  the  water  made  us  aware  that  a steamer  was  quite  close 
upon  us ; in  a few  moments  more  the  “ Ilcmorquer,”  No.  8, 
was  alongside,  and  a rope  thrown  out  hy  which  we  had  to  be 
towed  down  to  the  camp. 

However  elated  I might  be  at  the  prospect  of  being  now 
so  soon  restored  to  intercourse  with  men  of  a higher  grade 
than  those  with  whom  I had  been  long  associated,  I must 
confess  that  this  our  first  greeting  from  the  civilized  world 
ratlier  jarred  upon  my  sensibilities,  and  in  the  sequel  resulted 
in  some  bitter  disappointment. 

For  nearly  a couple  of  hours  we  were  quietly  towed  down 
the  river  until,  at  a sjxit  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Sobat, 
we  came  to  a side  arm  of  the  main  stream,  called  tlie  Lollo. 
Turning  off  abruptly  into  this  wo  found  ourselves  proceeding 
in  a direction  that  was  quite  retrograde  as  compared  with 
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that  in  whicli  we  liad  just  come,  niul  in  another  couple  of 
hours  reachc<l  tlio  Mudir's  temporary  camp  in  tlie  district  of 
Fanekama.  His  force  consisted  of  400  black  soldiers,  fifty 
mounted  llapgara,  and  two  field  guns. 

The  Lollo  flows  almost  parallel  to  the  main-stream  at  a 
distf»ncc  varying  from  a quarter  of  a league  to  two  leagues. 
It  is  said  to  be  about  eighteen  leagne.s  in  length  ; its  current 
is  extremely  weak,  and  its  de[>th  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet ; in 
many  jdnccs  it  was  from  800  to  1000  feet  in  width,  and  con- 
sequently at  this  season  ns  wide  as  the  main-stream  itself; 
during  the  winter,  however,  it  dwindles  down  to  a mere 
shallow  khor. 

The  little  steam-tug  was  au  iron  boat  of  24  horse-power  : 
its  sides  were  so  eaten  up  by  rust  that  they  were  like  a .sieve, 
and  the  decrepit  old  captain,  almost  a.s  worn-out  as  bis  vessel, 
Wius  everlastingly  patching  them  up  with  a compound  of 
chalk  and  oil.  Besides  this,  there  were  lying  off  Fanekama 
three  Government  boats  and  two  large  “ negger  ” belonging 
to  Agahd’s  company  that  had  come  from  the  Meshera 
Elliab  on  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal ; the-^^e  had  been  conveying  no 
less  than  600  slaves,  all  of  whom  had  been  conti.scated. 
Notwithstanding  that  Sir  Samuel  Baker  was  still  on  the 
upjKT  waters  of  the  river,  the  idea  was  quite  prevalent  in 
alt  the  Seribas  that  as  soon  as  “ the  English  jwsba  ” hud 
turned  his  back  ujion  Fashoda,  the  Mudir  would  relapse  into 
his  former  habits,  levy  a good  round  sum  on  the  head  of 
every  stave,  and  then  let  the  contraband  stock  pass  without 
more  ado.  But  for  once  the  Seriba  people  were  reckoning 
without  their  host  The  Mudir  had  been  so  severely  rej>ri- 
mande<l  by  Baker  for  his  former  delinquencies  that  he 
thought  it  was  his  best  policy,  for  this  year  at  least,  to  be  ns 
energetic  as  he  could  in  his  exertions  against  the  forbidden 
trade;  and  his  measures  were  so  summary,  and  executed 
with  such  methodical  strictness,  that  unless  I had  known 
him  I could  .scarcely  have  believed  him  to  lx>  a Turk.  He 
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was  now  especially  anxious  to  show  off  his  authority  before 
me  as  the  first  w itness  who  would  have  the  power  of  reporting 
his  activity  and  decision  to  the  world  at  large. 

The  first  thing  was  to  get  all  slaves  whatever  carried  on 
shore,  that  is  to  say  all  who  were  black  and  who  were  not 
Mohammedans ; no  distinction  was  made  in  favour  of  such 
as  had  come  after  having  already  been  in  Khartoom,  although 
they  might  have  been  reported  in  the  list  of  the  crews  that 
had  worked  the  boats  up  the  river. 

Among  the  GOO  slaves  now  brought  in  Agahd’s  boats 
there  were  representatives  of  no  less  than  eighteen  different 
tribes.  The  small-pox,  however,  had  raged  so  frightfully 
among  them  that  fear  of  contagion  alike  for  myself  and 
my  people  deterred  me  from  taking  advantage  of  the 
unusual  opportunity  offered  for  ethnographical  investiga- 
tion. It  must  not  be  snpjxrsed  that  these  600  slaves  had 
been  the  only  passengers  on  Agahd’s  boats;  in  addition 
to  them  there  had  been  200  Nubians,  and  thus  it  may 
bo  imagined  that  the  most  crowded  cattle-jn-ns  could  hardly 
nave  been  more  intolerable  than  the  vessels  throughout 
their  voyage. 

Many  of  the  black  soldiers  under  the  Mudir’s  command, 
recruited  as  they  had  been  at  Khartoom  from  slaves  pre- 
viously confiscated,  made  very  fair  interpreters  to  assist  in 
classifying  the  new  arrivals  according  to  their  race  and 
nationality.  Everything  about  the  slaves  had  to  be  regis- 
tered. Their  number,  the  number  of  tribes  that  they  repre- 
sented, their  age,  their  sex,  the  way  they  had  been  purchased, 
the  ])lacc  where  they  had  been  captured,  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Khar- 
toomers,  and  all  particulars  of  this  sort  had  to  be  entered  in 
a book.  Then  each  of  the  Nubians  was  separately  questioned 
alx)ut  his  own  home,  his  name,  his  rank,  his  trade  or  ))ro- 
fession,  the  mimber  of  his  slavc.s,  and  the  price  he  had  j)aid 
for  them  respectively;  to  each  of  the  traders  there  was  then 
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liuiulcil  a eoi)V  of  liis  own  tifKdavit,  to  wliicli  he  was  ohligecl 
to  aflix  his  seal. 

An  inventory  was  next  taken  of  all  j)roperty,  so  that  it 
might  be  retained  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government,  guns, 
ainmunitiou,  and  ivory  being  expressly  specified.  'I'he  three 
Arab  clerks  entered  into  such  minute  details,  and  made  their 
reports  so  prolix,  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  apply  an 
amount  of  patient  industry  of  which  I could  hardly  have 
believed  them  capable. 

Besides  these  notaries  the  Miidir  kept  a number  of  smiths 
and  carpenters  perpetually  employed  in  the  fabrication  of 
the  iron  fetters  and  wooden  sheybas  to  bind  the  Keis  and  all 
the  men  that  were  not  absolutely  indispensable  for  the  navi- 
gation of  the  boat.  Every  possible  precaution  seemed  to  be 
taken,  and  even  seals  were  made  for  the  use  of  those  who 
had  none  of  their  own  with  which  to  attest  their  affidavits. 
It  took  two  days  to  complett!  our  inspection ; but  when  it 
came  to  an  end,  three  soldiers  were  sent  on  board  as  a guard, 
anti  we  were  allowed  to  proceed.  Free  from  the  polluterl  air 
of  Fanekama,  I began  hJ  feel  that  I could  breathe  again. 

A day  and  a half  brought  us  to  Fashoda,  where  I was 
c(|ually  surprised  and  gratified  to  hear  of  a kimlness  that 
had  been  intended  to  be  shown  me.  Dyafer  Pasha,  the 
(Jovcrnor-General,  immediately  on  hearing  of  the  destitute 
condition  in  which  1 had  been  left  by  the  burning  down  of 
Ghattas’s  Seriba,  had  dc.spatched  to  me  such  a munificent 
supply  of  provisions  of  every  description  as  would  have  kept 
me  well  for  months  not  only  with  the  means  of  subsistence, 
but  with  many  of  the  elegancies  of  a civilisr  d life.  Had  this 
liberal  contribution  reached  me  before  I left  Bongoland,  I 
think  I should  have  been  vastly  tempted  to  defer  my  return 
to  Europe  for  another  year ; but  it  was  not  to  be ; the  sup- 
plies had  been  placed  under  the  charge  of  a company  of 
Soldiers  who  were  going  up  the  Gazelle  to  reinforce  the 
troops  already  stationed  in  Ear  Ferfeet ; but  the  chantre  of 
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wind  and  tlie  condition  ol'  tlie  water  had  delayed  their  pro- 
gress till  it  «as  too  late  to  pro<’eed,  and  they  had  been  obliged 
to  stay  at  Fashoda  until  the  commencement  of  the  winter. 

Tlie  condition  of  tlie  unfortunate  slaves  had  become  far 
worse  since  tlieir  confiscation ; the  very  measures  that  ought 
to  have  ameliorated  their  lot  had  been  but  an  aggravation 
of  their  misery.  The  supply  of  corn  was  rapidly  coming  to 
an  end ; they  had,  in  fact,  hardly  anything  to  cat,  and  the 
seddiers  on  guard  never  dreamed  of  making  the  least  exer- 
tion to  jirovide  in  any  way  for  their  needs,  resorting  to  the 
use  of  the  kurbalch  much  more  freely  than  their  former 
masters,  who  had  now  lost  whatever  interest  they  might  have 
had  in  their  welfare. 

My  powers  of  endurance  were  sorely  tried.  Incessant  on 
the  ou(“  hand  were  the  murmurs  and  complaints;  incessant 
on  the  other  were  the  scoldings  and  cursings.  If  some  luck- 
less negro  happened  to  be  ble.ssetl  with  a tolerably  good  and 
robust  constitution  so  that  he  kept  fat  and  healthy  under  all 
his  hardships,  he  was  continually  being  made  a laughing- 
stock and  jeered  at  for  being  “a  tub;  ” if,  on  the  contrary, 
a poor  wreti  h got  thin  till  he  was  the  very  picture  of  misery, 
ho  was  designated  a “hyaena,”  and  perpetually  bantered 
on  account  of  his  “ hyaiiia-face.”  I used  to  have  whole 
kettles  full  of  rice  and  niaccaroui  boiled  for  the  poor  crea- 
tures, but  it  was,  of  course,  utterly  beyond  the  compass  of 
my  resources  to  do  much  towards  supplying  their  wants. 

On  approaching  the  district  of  Wod  Shcllay,  we  perceived 
countless  masses  of  black  specks  standing  out  against  the 
bright  coloured  sand.  They  were  all  slaves ! The  route 
from  Konlofaii  to  the  east  lay  right  across  the  laud,  ami  was 
quite  unguarded  ; the  spot  that  we  now  saw  was  where  the 
caravans  are  conveyed  over  the  river  on  their  way  to  the 
great  depot  at  Jlussalemich.  Once  again  did  the  sight 
remind  me  of  Katherine  ll.’s  painted  villages  in  South  Russia, 
although  this  time  in  a somewhat  different  sense. 
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At  length  towards  sunset,  on  the  21st  of  July,  we  reached 
the  Ras-el-Khartoom.  Our  entire  journey  from  the  Meshera 
had  been  accomplished  in  twenty-five  days,  six  of  which  had 
been  consumed  in  stoppages  at  Fanekama,  Fashoda,  and 
Kowa.  Upon  the  whole  I congratulate<l  myself  on  getting 
so  quickly  to  the  end  of  the  trouble.  With  a quickened 
pulse  I set  out  alone  on  'foot  for  the  town.  Evening  was 
drawing  on,  and  although  I met  numbers  of  people,  there 
was  no  one  to  recognise  me ; in  ray  meagre  white  calico 
costume  I might  easily  have  passed  for  one  of  those  homeless 
Greeks,  who,  without  a place  to  rest  their  heads,  have  been 
forced  to  seek  their  fortune  in  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
earth.  I made  my  way  at  once  to  a German  tailor  named 
Klein,  who  had  been  living  for  some  years  in  Khartoom,  and 
by  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  his  trade  had  contributed  in 
no  small  degree  towards  the  promotion  of  external  culture  in 
the  town.  He  soon  provided  me  with  some  civilised  gar- 
ments, and  I felt  myself  fit  to  make  my  appearance  before 
my  old  friends,  at  least  such  as  remained,  for  some  I grieved 
to  learn  were  dead,  and  others  had  left  the  place. 

I found  Khartoom  itself  much  altered.  A large  number 
of  new  brick  buildings,  a spacious  quay  on  the  banks  of  the 
Blue  Nile,  and  some  still  more  imposing  erections  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  had  given  the  place  the  more  decided 
aspect  of  an  established  town.  The  extensive  gardens  and 
rows  of  date-palms  planted  out  nearly  half  a century  back, 
had  now  attained  to  such  a development  tliat  they  could  not 
be  altogether  without  influence  on  the  climate;  in  spite  of 
everything,  however,  the  sanitary  condition  of  Khartoom 
was  still  very  unsatisfactory.  This  was  entirely  owing  to 
the  defective  dminage  of  that  portion  of  the  town  that  had 
been  built  below  the  high-water  level.  In  July,  when  I was 
there,  I saw  many  pools  almost  large  enougli  to  be  called 
ponds  that  could  never  possibly  dry  up  withont  the  appli- 
cation of  proper  means  for  draining  them  ofl’;  stagnant 
voi..  II.  2 I 
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under  the  tropical  sun,  they  sent  forth  such  an  intolerable 
stench  that  it  was  an  abomination  to  pass  near  them.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  Khartoom  is  situated  in  the  desert- 
zone  (for  the  grassy  region  does  not  begin  for  at  least  150 
miles  farther  to  the  south)  there  can  appear  no  necessary 
reason  why  it  should  bo  more  unhealthy  than  either  Shendy 
or  Berber  ; all  that  is  wanted  is  that  the  sanitary  authorities 
should  exercise  a better  management  and  see  that  stagnant 
puddles  should  be  prevented. 

As  I have  already  intimated,  I found  that  not  a few  of  my 
former  acquaintances  during  my  absence  had  fallen  victims 
to  the  fatal  climate ; but  no  loss  did  I personally  deplore 
more  than  that  of  the  missionary  Blessing,  who  died  just  a 
fortnight  before  my  arrival ; Herr  Duisberg  had  left  Khar- 
toom, and  since  his  dej>arture  Blessing  had  managed  all  my 
afTairs,  and  it  was  from  him  that  I had  received  my  last 
despatches  in  the  negro-countries.  I found  his  young  widow 
perfectly  inconsolable,  and  the  sight  of  her  grief  made  me 
feel  doubly  what  a blank  his  death  had  left. 

On  the  day  after  my  arrival  I telegraphed  to  Alexandria 
to  announce  my  safe  return.  The  message  reached  its  des- 
tination in  the  couree  of  two  days ; the  charge  for  twenty 
words  was  four  dollars.  The  telegram  had  to  be  written  in 
Arabic,  and  in  the  compressed  yet  lucid  form  of  that  lan- 
guage ran  as  follows: — “German  Consulate-General,  Alex- 
andria. Arrived  July  21st  Telegraph  to  Braun  at  the 
Berlin  Academy  that  ho  may  inform  my  mother.  Nothing 
else  necessary.”  The  telegraph  had  only  been  established 
during  the  last  few  months,  and  as  yet  was  scarcely  in  full 
working  order.  The  officials  were  young  and  inexperienced 
at  their  work,  and  the  direct  line  of  communication  was 
broken  in  two  places  by  the  messages  having  to  bo  conveyed 
across  the  river ; as  a further  defect,  the  Morse  system  was 
partially  in  use,  and  it  was  only  beyond  Assouan  that  the 
needlo-sy.stem  had  been  adopte<l.  Except  for  the  concisenass 
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of  its  forms  of  expression,  Arabic  is  extremely  unsuitable  for 
telegraphy ; the  deficiency  of  vowel  symbols  makes  proper 
names  all  but  undecipherable  to  any  one  who  is  previously 
unacquainted  with  them.  But  with  all  its  temporary  short- 
comings, the  establishment  of  the  telegrapli  will  ever  rank 
as  pre-eminent  amongst  the  services  rendered  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ismail  Pasha. 

Dyafer  Pasha,  to  whom  I was  so  much  indebted  for  his 
liberal  intentions  on  my  behalf,  received  me  with  his  unfail- 
ing cordiality,  and  gave  me  a lodging  in  one  of  the  Govern- 
ment buildings  that  was  at  his  disposal ; but  notwithstanding 
all  his  generosity  to  myself  I could  not  feel  otherwise  than 
very  much  hurt  at  the  unscrupulous  manner  in  which  he 
acted  towards  my  servants.  Their  faithfulness  to  myself  had 
made  me  much  interested  in  them,  and  I now  felt  intensely 
annoyed  when  I found  that,  without  any  communication  with 
me,  they  had  been  seized,  thrust  into  irons,  and  set  to  work 
in  the  galleys,  leaving  me  with  no  one  but  my  three  negro 
lads,  and  without  the  services  of  anybody  who  knew  how  to 
cook.  The  fact  was  that,  although  I had  not  been  made 
acquainted  with  it,  they  had  been  in  possession  of  some  staves 
on  their  own  account,  representing  them  as  being  consigned 
to  their  care  by  friends  in  the  upper  district,  who  wanted  to 
forward  them  to  their  homos.  It  was,  I found,  quite  out  of 
my  power  to  prevent  the  controllers  of  the  different  Seribas 
all  along  my  route  from  making  presents  of  slaves  to  my 
servants;  any  protest  on  my  part  was  always  practically 
useless,  and  only  tended  to  produce  an  irritating  disagreement 
between  us.  At  the  time  of  our  embarkation  at  the  Meshera 
I imagined  that  they  were  accompanied  only  by  the  wives  of 
two  of  them,  one  of  their  children,  and  two  young  boys  who 
had  been  so  long  with  them  that  I quite  regarded  them  as 
a recognised  part  of  their  belongings ; but  it  turned  out  in 
reality  that  they  had  no  less  than  fifteen  slaves,  which  they 
wore  surreptitioiisb’  carrying  with  them.  The  whole  lot 
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were  now  confiscated  in  one  common  batch ; no  distinction 
was  made — men,  wives,  and  children  were  all  included  in  the 
general  fate.  This  was  as  illegal  as  it  was  unjust,  for  every 
slave  who  has  borne  any  children  is  reckoned  as  a wife, 
although  there  may  have  been  no  regular  marriage. 

Four  separate  appeals  did  I take  the  trouble  to  make  to 
the  Pasha  for  the  emancipation  of  my  servants.  Even  at 
last  my  success  was  only  partial,  for  I could  not  obtain  the 
restitution  of  freedom  either  to  the  women  or  the  children, 
although  their  confiscation  had  been  specially  illegal.  The 
Pasha  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Egypt,  but  I could 
not  permit  any  circumstance  of  the  kind  to  prevent  my 
doing  everything  in  my  power  to  assist  my  servants,  who  had 
shown  stich  fidelity  for  a period  of  three  years.  I could  not 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  leave  them  to  fight  out  their  cause 
for  themselves  with  the  arbitrary  and  disorderly  adminis- 
tration that  I knew  well  enough  would  follow  the  Pasha’s 
departure.  I resolved,  therefore,  to  take  the  men  on  with 
me  to  Cairo.  I incurred  a considerable  extra  expense  by 
travelling  with  so  large  a retinue ; but  I would  not  be 
daunted,  and  after  a world  of  trouble  I succeeded  ultimately 
in  obtaining  redress  for  their  grievances. 

I told  the  Pasha  that,  grateful  as  I was  for  all  his  hos- 
pitality and  kindness  to  myself,  I could  not  help  being 
extremely  annoyed  at  the  trick  that  had  been  played  me. 
Nothing,  I a-ssured  him,  could  obliterate  the  impression  that 
he  had  looked  upon  me  as  an  easy  dupe : his  proceedings  in 
this  respect  were  quite  an  in.sult.  I gave  him  my  opinion 
that  if  he  wanted  to  suppress  the  slave-trade  he  must  see 
that  the  laws  were  carried  out  all  over  the  country,  and  not 
merely  along  the  river.  Repressive  measures,  that  were 
enforced  at  isolated  and  uncertain  intervals,  were  of  no  use 
at  all,  and  only  served  to  inflame  the  population  with  in- 
creased hatred  to  the  Franks.  For  what  good.  I asked  him, 
was  it  to  lay  an  embargo  upon  the  boats  when  (to  take  oidy 
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oue  example)  the  Mudir  of  Kordofaa  quietly  allowed  the 
slave-trade  to  be  carried  on  in  his  province  to  sucli  an  extent 
that  in  a single  year  no  less  than  2700  slave-dealers  had 
made  their  way  to  Dar  Ferteet;  and  whilst  they  were  there 
not  only  had  the  Egyptian  commander  raised  no  objection 
to  their  proceedings,  but  hud  so  far  coalesced  with  his  officers 
as  practically  to  become  a professional  slave-dealer  himself. 

The  ill-feeling  and  smothered  rage  against  Sir  Samuel 
Baker’s  interference,  nurtured  by  the  higher  authorities, 
breaks  out  very  strongly  amongst  the  less  reticent  lower 
officials.  In  Fashoda,  and  even  in  Khartoom,  I heard  com- 
plaints that  we  (the  Franks)  were  the  prime  cause  of  all  the 
trouble,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  our  eternal  agitation  with 
the  Viceroy  such  measures  would  never  have  been  enforced. 
Yet  they  need  to  be  instructed  that  it  was  never  the  in- 
tention either  of  Wilberforce  or  any  of  our  modern  philan- 
thropists that  men  should,  under  any  pretext,  be  robbed  of 
their  wives,  or  parents  of  their  children,  or  oven  that  slaves 
should  be  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  traders  merely  to 
be  distributed  amongst  the  soldiers,  or  to  be  compelled  to 
become  soldiers  themselves.  And,  as  I pointed  out  to  the 
officials,  the  very  reproaches  they  made  tended  to  lower  the 
Viceroy,  just  because  they  implied  that  his  commands  were 
only  influenced  by  external  pressure  from  foreign  Powers.  I 
tried  furtlier  to  make  them  see  that  it  was  quite  impossible 
for  any  ruler  to  maintain  proper  authority  unless  his  sub- 
ordinates, whose  duty  it  was  to  support  him,  did  their 
utmost  to  contribute  to  his  dignity. 

On  the  9th  of  August  I once  again  took  'my  passage  on 
board  a Nile  boat,  this  time  under  more  comfortable  and  less 
ambiguous  circumstances.  With  a favourable  wind  and  high 
water  our  voyage  was  very  rapid.  On  the  fourth  day  we 
reached  Berber.  Hero  I found  excellent  quarters  in  the 
house  of  my  friend  Vasel,  and  for  the  fiist  time,  after  many 
month.s,  had  the  enjoyment  of  intercourse  with  a well- 
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educated  fellow-countryman.  A’^asel  had  been  a benefactor  to 
the  land  by  erecting  a large  portion  of  the  telegraph  lately 
ojKMied  between  .\asouan  and  Khartooin,  and,  in  spite  of 
his  exertions  in  a climate  that  had  been  fatal  to  so  many 
European.®,  had  hitherto  enjoyed  unbroken  health. 

The  deaths  during  the  last  fever-season  had  been  more 
than  usually  numeron.s.  In  Khartoom,  in  1870,  almost  all 
the  resident  Europeans  hud  been  fatally  attacked,  and 
amongst  them  Dr.  Ori,  the  renowned  Italian  zoologist,  after 
successfully  withstanding  the  deleterious  atmosphere  for  ten 
successive  years.  t>oon  afterwards  Thibaud,  the  head  of  the 
French  vice-con.sulate,  was  carried  to  the  grave,  followed  in 
the  course  of  a week  by  the  whole  of  his  family.  He  hud 
spent  forty-three  years  of  his  life  at  Khartoom;  os  an  asso- 
ciate of  Amaud’s,  and  in  company  with  Worne  and  Sabatier, 
he  had  taken  part  in  the  memorable  expe<lition  that  in  1811 
was  sent  out  by  5Iehemet  Ali  to  discover  the  sources  of  the 
Nile,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  their  task  ascended  as  far 
ns  Gondokoro.  To  the  melancholy  death  of  Blessing  I have 
already  referred ; and  now,  on  reaching  Berber,  I le;irnt  that 
my  old  friend  Lavarguo  had  succumbed  to  fever  only  a short 
time  before  my  arrival.  He,  too,  had  been  residing  for 
many  years  in  the  Soudan. 

And  now  the  next  to  go  was  my  little  Tikkitikki.  He 
had  for  some  time  been  marked  by  the  uirsparing  hand  of 
death,  and  here  it  was  during  my  stay  at  Berber  that  I had 
to  mourn  his  loss.  At  Khartoom  he  had  been  taken  ill  with 
a severe  attack  of  dysentery,  probably  induced  by  change 
of  air  and  very  likely  aggravated  by  his  too  sumptuous  diet. 
His  disorder  had  day  by  day  become  more  deeply  seated ; my 
care  in  nursing  seemed  to  bring  no  alleviation,  and  every 
remerly  failed  to  take  effect ; he  became  weaker  and  weaker, 
till  his  case  was  manifestly  hopeless,  and,  after  lingering 
three  weeks,  sunk  at  last  from  sheer  CNhaustion. 

Never  l*efore,  I think,  had  I ever  felt  a tlealh  so  acutely  ; 
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my  grief  so  weakened  and  unmanned  me  that  my  energies 
flagged  entirely,  so  that  I could  scarcely  walk  for  half  an 
hour  without  extreme  fatigue.  Since  that  date  two  years 
have  passed  away,  but  still  the  recollection  of  that  season  of 
bitter  disappointment  is  like  a wound  that  opens  afresh. 

The  other  two  negro-boys,  according  to  my  intention, 
were  to  be  playmates  and  companions  for  my  little  Pygmy ; 
but  now  that  he  had  been  taken  from  me  I took  measures  to 
provide  for  them  in  a dift’erent  way.  The  elder  one.  Amber, 
a true  Niam-niam,  I left  behind  in  Egypt,  under  the  care  of 
my  old  friend  Ur.  Sachs,  the  celebrated  physician  of  Cairo ; 
my  little  llongo,  Allagabo  Teem,  was  taken  to  Germany  for 
tlie  purjwse  of  receiving  a careful  education. 

I was  delayed  in  Berber  by  the  sad  circumstances  of  my 
little  protege  a death  ; but  independently  of  that,  my  stay  wsrs 
prolonged  by  waiting  for  a courier  who,  by  the  ordera  of  his 
Highness  the  Khedive,  was  on  his  way  to  meet  me.  The 
German  Consul-General  Von  Josmund,  with  his  accustomed 
solicitude  for  all  who  were  in  any  way  entrusted  to  his 
protection,  had  procured  me  this  favour.  Fearing  that  I 
should  be  in  want,  he  had  commissioned  the  courier  to  bring 
me  money,  medicines,  arms,  and  clothing  of  all  description. 
Hfeanwhile  I had  amply  provided  myself  at  Khartoom  with 
everything  of  which  I stood  in  need,  and  was  consequently 
anxious,  if  I could,  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  envoy.  It 
was,  however,  several  days,  even  with  the  help  of  the  tele- 
graph, before  I could  find  out  how  far  he  had  advanced,  or 
could  succeed  in  countermanding  his  orders. 

On  the  10th  of  September  I was  ready  to  start  for  Suakin. 
The  route  that  I took  was  the  same,  through  the  \alleys  of 
Etbai,  by  which  I had  journeyed  on  starting  three  years 
previously.  My  little  caravan  consisted  now  but  of  thirteen 
people.  By  the  help  of  fourteen  camels  we  accomplished 
the  journey  in  a fortnight,  without  any  mistidventure.  Once 
again  I was  in  sight  of  the  sea.  It  was  with  the  truest 
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luterest  that  I regarded  the  faithful  few  that  were  round  about 
me,  and  as  I looked  down  from  the  summit  of  the  Attaba, 
3415  feet  high,  that  enabled  me  to  gaze  beyond  the  inter- 
vening stretch  of  land  to  Suakin  and  to  catch  the  extended 
deep-blue  line  of  sea,  my  feelings  could  be  understood  by 
none  except  by  a wanderer  who,  like  myself,  had  been 
lingering  in  the  depths  of  an  untraversed  country.  On  the 
26th  of  September  I embarked  at  Suakin,  and  after  a 
pleasant  voyage  of  four  days  landed  at  Suez ; by  the  2nd  of 
November  I had  reached  Messina. 

Thus,  after  an  absence  of  three  years  and  four  months,  I 
was  once  again  u}x>n  the  soil  of  Europe. 
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APPENDIX  I. 


TABLE  OP  HEIGHTS  OF  VARIOUS  POINTS  VISITED 
DURING  THE  JOURNEY. 

(Computed  by  Dr.  Wii.hklm  Schur.) 

During  my  joiiniey  I made  use  of  three  aneroids,  all  of  which 
I brought  back  safe  to  Europe ; they  were  subse<iuently  most 
carefully  tested  under  various  conditions  of  toniperaturo  and 
pressure  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Schur,  wlio  undertook  to  estimate  and 
reduce  to  standard  measure  the  various  observations  I had  made. 
I here  append  only  the  final  results  of  his  investigations,  but 
for  more  complete  details  I would  refer  to  the  Journal  of  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Berlin  (vol.  viii.,  p.  228),  whore  he  has 
described  at  length  his  method  for  ascertaining  the  proper 
corrections  of  my  registries,  after  allowing  for  the  variations 
from  the  mean  condition  of  the  barometer. 

I very  rarely  failed  three  times  in  the  course  of  a day  to  note 
the  readings  of  the  aneroids,  but  these  numerous  observations 
were  only  entered  in  my  diary,  and  consequently  perished  with 
the  rest  of  my  papers  in  the  conflagration  of  the  2nd  of  December, 
1870;  only  those  observations,  therefore,  that  were  made  subse- 
quently to  that  ill-fated-day,  and  a few  others  that  were  sent 
home  promiscuously  in  my  correspondence,  were  available  for 
Dr.  Schur’s  deductions. 

But  altogether  the  following  figures  will  suffice  to  give  very 
approximately  a true  conception  of  the  heights  of  the  regions 
that  I visited,  and  it  may  bo  of  some  interest  to  compare  the 
results  with  those  obtained  during  the  geometrical  survey  that 
is  requisite  for  the  formation  of  the  proposed  railway  between 
Suakin  and  Berber.* 


• Tlie  pusitiuii  of  this  (iistrict  with  n garJ  U)  tlic  points  of  tlio  compass  may 
be  icon  in  the  mnp  of  the  road  from  Suakin  to  Berber,  which  I piiblisheri  in 
ml.  XT.  of  rcternuuin's  ‘ fieogniphic.il  Coraiiiunications,’  Table  I.").  IRiiit. 
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In  tho  approxinmfe  licight«  given  below,  Dr.  Schur  hae  reck- 
oneil  25  mctcrB  as  being  equivalent  to  about  82  English  feet. 

A. — Foists  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile  on  the  Road 

EKOM  SUAKLS  TO  BERBER. 

1 Height  above  the  aca. 


1 Three  hours  \V.  of  Suakin. 

2 Tamarisk  wood,  7i  hours  IV.  of  Suakin. 

3 Wady  Teekhe,  Hi  hours  W.  of  Suakin.  | 

4 First  Attaba(pass),  13  hours  W.  of  Suakin. 

5 At  the  pools  in  the  valloy  between  tho 

two  Attabas.  i 

6 Second  Attaba,  liighest  pass. 

7 Upper  Wady  Gabet,  below  the  Attaba. 

8 Singat,  summer  camp  in  tho  great  Valley 

ofOkwak.  ! 

9 Wady  Sarroweeb,  4 hours  E.S.E.  of 

Singat. 

10  IVady  Harrassa  in  Erkoweet,  8 hours 

E.S.E.  of  Singat,  near  tho  summer  camp. 

11  At  tho  base  of  tho  high  hill  of  Erko-  . 

weet,  on  tho  N.  side. 

12  Summit  of  tho  hill  of  Erkoweet.  [ 

13  2 hours  IV'.  of  Singat,  1 hour  from  0- 

Mareg,  E.  of  the  small  pass.  , 

14  3i  hours  of  Singat,  \v.  of  tho  small  , 

]iass. 

15  0-Marcg,  summer  camp  in  the  valloy. 

IG  Small  Wady,  3 hours  W.  of  tho  Mareg. 

in  front  of  the  jtass. 

17  Near  tho  wells  in  Wady  Amet. 

18  On  the  S.  slope  of  the  W.  end  of  tho 

mountain  O-Kurr,  5 hours  W.  of  tho 
wolla  of  Ainet. 

19  Small  AVady,  an  hour  W.  of  IVady  Arab. 

20  Grassy  AVady  AV.  of  AA'ady  Arab,  an 

hour  from  the  great  khor-bed. 

21  Near  the  wells  in  Wady  Kamot-Atai. 

22  AA'ady  4 hour.s  E.  of  AA'ady  llabob. 

23  AA’ady  lliinehadeet. 

24  AA’ady  llabob,  casteni  arm. 

25  AA’ady  llabob,  western  arm. 

2G  AA’ady  Kokrob,  camping-place,  1871. 

27  AA'adj'  Kokreb,  cam jiing- place  S.  of  hist. 

28  Great  AVady,  an  hour  AV.  of  AVady 

Kokreb. 


913-5 

1041-7 

925-8 


1037-7 

1137-8 

12.50-2 

167G-1 

1007-3 


1072-5 

971-7 
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HHgbt  above  the  sea. 

Eug.  a. 

29  hours  W.  of  small  isolated  hill  near 

Wady  Donimkad  (Uj'itcr  Wady 

Ynmgja} 

650-0 

2132 

30  Waily  lumga. 

687-6 

l'J-27 

31  Wadv  Deriimkad. 

581-4 

1907 

32  Small  isolated  hill,  an  hour  W.  of  Wady 

Derumkad. 

578-0 

1896 

33  Valley  near  the  acacias  S.  of  the  wells 

of  Itoway. 

590-2 

1936 

34  Below  the  small  p.ass  above  the  Wady 

Ijaemeb. 

580-1 

1903 

35  End  of  rising  ground  in  the  upper 

^Vady  Laemeb. 

! 532-8 

1748 

3G  In  the  middle  of  Wady  Laemeb. 

, 574-6 

1885 

37  In  the  middle  of  Wady  Laemeb. 

513-9  ' 

' 1686 

38  In  the  lower  Wady  Laemeb,  2 hours 

E.  of  0-Feek. 

458-8 

1505 

39  Wady  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  0-Eeek, 

Bouthoni  aide. 

498-6 

1635 

40  2 hours  E.  of  the  bush-forest  at  0- 

Baek. 

508-2 

1667 

41  0-Baek,  bush-forest  near  the  wells. 

476-3 

1562 

42  Hain-pool,  2 hours  W.  of  0-Baek. 

459-0 

L506 

43  hours  W.  of  0-Baek. 

438-8 

1439 

44  Wady  Eremit,  camping  place  in  1871. 

464-4 

1623 

45  Wady  Eremit,  camping  place  in  18C8. 

4-46-0 

1463 

46  Depression  in  W.-idy  Aboo  Kolod. 

1 399-8 

1311 

47  Wady  Darrowreeb  or  Derrecb. 

414-0 

1359 

48  Wady  Aboo  Zelcm. 

452-2 

1483 

49  Pools  of  Aboo  Tagger,  2J  hours  E.  of 

Berber  (cl  Mekherif). 

403-6 

1324 

50  Town  of  Berber  (el  Mekherif)  30  feet 

above  the  highest  level  of  the  Nile. 

417-0 

1 1368 

1 

B.— Points  on  the  Nile  between  Lat. 

9°  AND  18 

’ N. 

Height  above  the  sea..- 

Jitters. 

' Eng.  f». 

1 Above  Wollcd  Bassar(from  the  boat). 

399-7 

1319 

2 Town  of  Matamma  (from  the  boat). 

404-4 

1326 

3 Town  of  Shendy  (from  the  boat). 

408-8 

1341 

4 Town  of  Khartoom,  20  feet  above  the 

highest  level  of  the  Blue  Nile. 

407-2 

1336 

5 Meshera,  on  the  island  on  the  Kyt,  the 

extremity  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal. 

412-7 

1452 
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C. — Points  in  the  Bahr-el-Guazal  Disthict. 


Height  Above  the  sea. 

Hoten. 

Eng.  a. 

1 Ghattas’s  cliiof  Scriba  in  Dyoor-land. 

2 Knrshook  Ali’s  cliief  Scriba  on  the 

471-2 

1545 

Dyoor. 

3 Agahd’s  email  Soriba  Dubor,  in  Bongo- 

542  1 

1778 

land. 

565-5 

1854 

4 Aboo  Guroon’s  small  Seriba  Danga  in 

Bongoland. 

5 Bizolly's  small  Seriba  Doggaya-mor  in 

543-7 

1783 

Bongoland. 

554-5 

1818 

0 Idrees  M'od  Uefter’s  Seriba  in  the  Golo 
district. 

7 Seebehr  Bahama’s  chief  Seriba  in  the 

703-6 

2306 

Kredy  district. 

696-0 

2282 

8 Dehm  Gud3’oo,  Agahd’s  Seriba. 

9 On  the  brook  Gulanda  between  Dehm 

846-3 

2775 

Gndyoo  and  Dehm  Bekeer. 

729-1 

2391 

10  Dehm  Bekeer,  Knrshook  Ali’s  Seriba. 

11  Dehm  Adlan,  Seebehr  Adlan’s  Seriba 

771-0 

2528 

the  Sehro  district. 

747-1 

2450 

12  Agahd’s  small  Soriba  Ngulfala,  in 

Bongoland. 

13  Agahd's  small  Seriba  Moody,  in  Bongo- 

581-0 

1905 

land. 

575-0 

1886 

14  Take’s  residence  in  tlio  Dinka  country. 

426-5 

1399 

D. — Point  bevond  the  Nile  Distkict. 


Height  above  the  aea. 

1 Munza’s  residence  in  Monbutfixi  land,  1 

Motors. 

Eng.  fl. 

Aboo  Sammat’s  Seriba. 

825-4 

2707 
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APPENDIX  II. 

EIGHT  ITINERARIES  IN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE 
DISTRICTS  TO  THE  SOUTH  AND  WEST  OF  MY 

ROUTE. 

A. — Iduee-s  Wod  Defteu’s  Rodte  to  the  W.S.W,  fdom  Deiim 
Gcdyoo. 

Firtt  day. — Four  hours  to  the  village  of  the  Krody  chief 
Maugirr,  on  Agahd’s  territory. 

Second  day. — Six  or  seven  leagues  to  some  Kredy  hamlets  still 
on  Agahd’s  territory. 

Third  day. — Long  day’s  march  of  seven  or  eight  hoTirs  to  the 
deserted  villages  of  a former  Kredy  chief,  named  Koiye. 

Fourth  day. — Eight  leagues  across  an  uninhabited  district; 
night  in  the  wilderness. 

Fifth  day. — Seven  leagues  to  a small  Seriba  belonging  to 
Idrees  Wod  Defter  on  Mount  Beraugah. 

Sixth  day. — Seven  or  eight  leagues  across  an  inhabited  district 
to  the  chief  Seriba  of  Idrees  Wod  Defter,  situated  on  a river 
flowing  to  the  north-west.  The  Kredy  tribes  of  the  district  are 
called  Bia  and  Mehre ; the  local  chief  is  named  Gariaongoh. 

Seventh  day. — Five  hours’  march  to  the  west  to  a snbsidiarj’ 
Seriba  belonging  to  Idrees,  called  Adya,  after  the  Kredy  tribe  of 
the  district. 

Eighth  day. — Long  day’s  march  of  eight  or  nine  leagues  across 
the  wilderness. 

Ninth  day. — Half  a day’s  march  to  Idroes’s  most  westerly 
Seriba  in  Dar  Benda,  of  which  the  chieftain  is  named  Kobbo- 
kobbo.  The  Benda  are  an  independent  nation,  with  their  own 
dialect. 

Tenth  day. — Seven  or  eight  houre  to  the  great  river,  said  to 
flow  here  in  an  o.a.sterly  direction,  and  requiring  to  be  crossed  in 
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Iwats  at  all  Boason.s ; the  population  on  the  Ijanks  is  coniiioseJ 
of  the  ivory-traJing  Aboo  Diiiga,  and  tho  land  is  called  Dar 
Diiiga,  or  Dar  Aboo  Dinga.  A king,  known  to  tho  Nubians 
l>y  tho  namo  of  Ayah,  to  whom  several  ohiofiains  are  tributary, 
resides  to  tho  north-west  of  Idrces  Wod  Dofter’s  chief  Seiiba. 
Dar  Dinga  is  also  tho  resort  for  many  slave  caravans  under  the 
management  of  the  great  dealers  from  Darfoor  and  Kordofan. 
Tho  companies  of  Seobehr  Kahaina,  Seebehr  Adlan,  and  Agahd, 
likewise  visit  the  country  to  purchase  ivory  from  the  chieftains. 


B.— YUMMA’S  IlOUTE  TO  TUE  W.S.W.  FROM  DEHM 
BEKEER  TO  THE  RESIDENCE  OF  MOFIO. 

First  day. — Six  or  eight  Iciigues  to  tho  last  villages  of  tho 
Sohre  : they  belong  to  Kurshook  All’s  territory,  and  tho  Sheikh 
is  named  Saht-sy.  Ilis  residence  is  situated  on  a small  river, 
named  the  Villo  or  Willo,  that  is  said  to  flow  in  a north-western 
direction,  and  to  belong  to  the  system  of  the  river  of  Dar  Dinga: 
it  is  at  no  part  of  the  year  less  than  twenty  feet  deep. 

Sreand  day  to  Eiijhlh  day  (inclusive).— So\en  long  days’  marches 
over  uninhabited  wildernesses  to  the  Ixu'ders  of  Mofio’s  terri- 
tory, where  his  bohnky  Boboiungoo  has  his  mbanga. 

Ninth  day. — A short  march  over  cultivated  land  to  tho  residence 
of  tho  sulxihieftain  Bakomoro. 

Tenth  day. — A long  march  mostly  through  wild  fore.st  to  the 
residence  of  Kan.so,  a behnky  of  Jlofio’s. 

Eleventh  day. — The  road  turns  to  the  north-west  and  loads  by 
a long  day’s  march  to  the  behnkj'  Abindee.  A river  flowing 
towards  the  north  is  crossed  here  ; it  is  named  the  Ngango,  and 
after  joining  the  'Welle  or  river  of  Sahtsy,  flows  into  the  great 
river  of  Dar  Dinga,  farther  to  tho  north-wo-st.  In  its  lower 
couri-e  the  stream  is  known  as  the  3Il)oma. 

Tiecl/th  day. — Half  a day’s  march  to  the  mbanga  of  Gazima, 
the  sulxchioftain  in  command  of  the  district  and  a brother' of 
Mofio’s. 

Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  days. — Two  days’  march  to  tho  resi- 
dence of  Mofio,  only  a gr>od  day’s  Journey  to  tho  south-west  of 
Idreos  Wod  Deftor’s  chief  Serilui.  The  river  on  which  it  is 
situated  is  said  to  be  called  the  Slbette,  and  to  flow  into  the 
Mbtniiu. 
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C.— ROUTE  TO  THE  S.S.E.  FROM  DEHM  BEKEER  TO 
SOLONGOirS  RESIDENCE. 

First  day. — An  ordinary  day’s  march  acros.s  the  Nguddnroo 
and  tho  Djeo  (leaving  the  Kokkuloo  hill  on  the  loft)  to  the 
brook  Bi.serry,  which  has  boon  followed  by  Nubians,  and  found 
to  join  the  Wow.  Unless  the  rainfall  has  l>een  very  cicessive, 
tho  brook  may  bo  waded  even  during  tho  Khareef.  Mount 
Daragumba  lies  about  two  hours  to  tho  south  of  the  passage  over 
tho  Bisorry, 

Second  day. — A good  day’s  march  to  tho  south-west  across  the 
wilderness  to  a little  brook,  named  tho  Kommoh,  said  to  flow 
into  tho  Biserry. 

Third  day. — Tho  Dar  (or  inhabited  land)  of  Solongoh’s  ter- 
ritory is  reached  towards  evening.  Night  spent  at  tho  resi- 
dence of  Karya,  tho  chieftain’s  behnky  and  brother. 

Fourth  day.— The  road  bends  more  to  tho  south,  and  leads  by 
a long  day's  march  to  the  mbanga  of  another  sub-chieftain, 
named  Ndnndo,  also  a brother  of  Solongoh. 

Fifth  day. — South-west  to  Yagganda,  a third  brother  and 
lichnky  of  tho  chieftain.  Mount  Yahro  is  passed  on  tho  oast. 

Sixth  day. — Acro.ss  tho  Noraatina  or  Nomatilla,  a copious  river, 
declared  by  tho  Niam-niam  to  bo  identic.al  with  the  Wow,  which 
in  its  lower  course  in  Bongoland  they  call  the  Nomatilla.  Ilalf- 
a-day’s  journey  to  tho  mbanga  of  Solongoh. 

Two  days’  march  to  tho  north-east  from  Solongoh  lies  Kur- 
shook  Ali’s  Seriba  Aboo  Shatter,  in  tho  land  of  tho  Bellanda, 
which  for  the  most  part  belongs  to  Solongoh.  About  half-way 
there  stands  tlie  residence  of  a behnky  of  tho  chieftain,  named 
Ndimma ; and  a day’s  journey  north  of  Kurshook  Ali’s  settlement 
lives  another  sub-chieftain,  named  Mamah ; consequently  tho 
Seriba  forms  an  enclave  in  Solongoh’s  territory.  Solongoh’s 
father  was  named  Borrongboh  or  Bongorboh,  and  was  tho  brother 
of  Mofio  and  2Iithoorn. 


YUMMA’S  ROUTE  TO  THE  SOUTH  FROM  DEIIM 
BEKEER  TO  YAFFATY  AND  INGIMMA. 

First  and  Second  day. — Two  days  to  the  S.S.W.,  acro.ss  unin- 
habited frontier  wildoniesses. 
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Third  day. — Towards  evening  is  reached  the  residence  of  the 
small  chieftain  Yaffaty  or  Yapaty,  the  wjn  of  Zaboora,  who  had 
shaken  otf  his  allegiance  to  his  brother  Mofio. 

Fourth  day. — A modeialo  day’s  march  to  the  south  to  the 
residence  of  Bugwa  Riffio,  a behnky  and  brother  of  Yaffaty. 

Fifth  day. — Across  the  brook  Mbomoo,  flowing  northwards,  and 
said  to  empty  itself  into  the  Nomatilla,  to  Boggwa  Yango,  a 
snb-chieftain  of  Bombo. 

Sixth  day. — An  ordinary  day’s  inarch  to  the  mbanga  of  the 
powerful  chief  Bomho.  A day’s  journey  to  the  north-west  is  the 
residence  of  Nenilm,  and  about  the  same  distance  to  the  north-east 
that  of  Xzembe,  both  of  these  are  brothers  and  sub-chieftains  of 
Bombo. 

Seventh  and  Eighth  days. — Through  uninhabited  wildernesses. 

Ninth  day. — Across  a great  navigable  river  said  to  p.iss  through 
the  territory  of  a chieftain  named  Sena,  whose  residence  lies  to 
the  east  of  the  route ; on  this  account  the  Nubians  call  the 
stream  the  river  of  Sena.  By  the  Niara-Niam  it  is  called  the 
AVare. 

Tenth  day. — To  the  re.sidence  of  a son  of  Ezo  (not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  chief  of  the  same  name,  who  was  the  father  of 
Ndoruma  and  Ilgctto)  on  the  river  of  Sena,  said  to  be  identical 
with  the  river  of  Wando  (the  Mbrwole). 

Eleventh  and  Ttcel/lh  days. — Through  inhabited  country,  the 
territory  of  the  old,  decrepit  chieftain  Ezo.  Two  long  marches 
to  the  south  of  the  river  is  the  residence  of  Ingimma,  the  most 
powerful  of  the  sons  of  Ezo. 

Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  days. — Half-a-daj-’s  march  beyond 
Ingimma’s  territory  is  the  great  River  of  Kanna,  known  as  the 
Welle.  After  erossing  the  river  to  the  south  of  Ingirama’s 
residence,  that  of  Kanna  is  reached  in  two  days’  journey  to  the 
oust. 

E.— ADERAHMAN  ABOO  GUROON’S  ROUTE  TO  THE 
S.  FROM  HIS  CHIEF  SERIBA  TO  THE  NIAM-NIAM 
AND  MONBUTTOO. 

First  day. — Eight  hours  to  the  south-west  to  Kurshook  Ali’s 
Scriba  Nguddo. 

Seremd  day. — Six  hours  to  the  south  : night  in  the  wilderness. 
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Third  day.  Ualf-a-day  s marcli  to  Aboo  Guroon’s  iSeriba 
Mahab,  on  the  brook  Lako. 

Fourth  day.— Seven  hours’  march  to  the  S.S.W.  to  Gobcl 
Ih'ggob,  where  Aboo  Guroon  has  his  small  Seriba  Hibboo. 

Fifth  day. — Half-a-day’s  march  to  the  south-east  to  the  little 
Seriba  Mbellembey,  the  joint  possession  of  Aboo  Guroon  and 
Ghattas.  The  local  chief  of  the  Bongo  in  Mbellembey  is  named 
Ghirrah. 

Sixth  day.— Half  a day’s  march  to  the  soiith-civst  to  Ghattas’s 
Seriba  Gebel  Iliggoo,  on  the  southom  frontier  of  the  Bongo 
country. 

Seventh  day. — To  the  south  west,  leaving  the  toiritory  of 
Mundo  (Babuckur)  on  the  cast.  Eight  hours  across  the  wilder- 
ness to  Aboo  Guroon’s  Seriba  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the 
Niam-niam  country.  The  Seriba  was  under  the  control  of  a 
Niam-niam  slave,  named  Fomboa,  and  was  destroyed  in  1870  by 
Ndoruma.  The  name  of  the  UxmI  chief  was  Ukweh. 

Eighth  day. — To  the  south,  across  the  Sway  (Dyoor).  Night- 
camp  in  the  wilderness  on  the  Bikky. 

Ninth  day. — A long  day’s  march  of  about  nine  hours  across  the 
wilderness  to  the  south-west,  to  the  residence  of  Dukkoo,  a brother 
and  sub-chieftain  of  Ndoruma. 

Tenth  day. — A long  march  to  the  south  and  west,  the  residence 
of  Mbory,  a behnky  of  Ndoruma.  Half-way  lies  the  spot  where 
Ndoruma  attacked  and  defeated  the  unUed  companies  in  1870. 

Eleventh  day. — A whole  day’s  march  to  the  residence  of 
Ndoruma  on  the  Barah,  a brook  that  is  said  to  empty  itself  into 
the  Bikky.  Ndoruma  is  the  moist  powerful  of  the  reigning  sons 
of  Ezo. 

Twelfth  day. — Half-a-day’s  march  to  the  mbanga  of  Gettwa  or 
Ngetto,  a brother  of  Ndoruma  and  an  independent  chieftain  ; his 
lands  lie  to  the  south  of  Ndoruma’s. 

Thirteenth  day  — An  ordiriary  day’s  march  to  the  fouth  cast,  to 
the  village  of  Mashmany,  a behnky  of  Ngetto. 

Fourteenth  day.— Long  march  to  the  south-east  across  unin- 
habited country. 

Fifteenth  day.—  Half  a day’s  march  to  the  territory  of  Malingde. 
In  the  middle  of  the  day  is  reached  the  village  of  Owra,  a son  of 
the  wealthy  chieftain. 

Sixteenth  day. — A whole  day’s  march  to  the  south  east,  to  the 
village  of  a local  overseer  under  Owra,  named  Bazway. 
voi,.  II.  2 k 
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Seventeenth  day. — IIalf-a-<]ay’H  march  to  the  residence  of 
Malingde  or  Mariudo,  one  of  the  numerous  sons  of  Bazimbej*. 

Eighteenth  day. — A whole  day’s  march  to  the  W.S.W.,  to  the 
n^sidenco  of  Malingdo’s  behnky  Bahzia. 

Nineteenth  day. — A long  day’s  march  to  the  south-east,  to  llie 
villages  of  Malingde’s  behnky  Yaganda. 

Twentieth  day. — Across  uninhabited  country : night  in  the 
wilderness. 

Tteenty-fiml  day. — Half  a day’s  march  to  the  residence  of 
Wando’s  behnky  Bagbatta. 

Ticenty-seeond  day. — A long  day’s  Jiiarch  to  the  l iver  of  Wando 
(Mbrwole):  night  on  the  banks.  This  stream  is  said  to  pas.s 
through  the  territories  of  Sena  and  Indimma;  in  its  lower 
course  it  licars  the  name  of  the  Ware. 

Twenty-third  day. — Through  the  remainder  of  the  liorder 
wilderness  on  to  the  territory'  of  Izingerria  (in  Munza’s 
dominions)  near  the  villages  of  his  behnky  Dodda. 

Twenty-fourth  day. — Southwards  to  the  numerous  villages  of 
Izingerria’s  territory. 

Twenty-fifth  day. — In  the  same  direction  to  the  residence  of 
one  of  Izingon  ia’s  bchnkys. 

Twenty-gixth  day. — A short  march  to  the  residence  of  Izin- 
gerria himself. 

F.— AHMED  AWAT’S  ROUTE  TO  THE  S.W.  FROM 
NDORUMA  TO  EZO. 

Firtl  day. — .\  good  day’s  march  to  the  west,  to  the  residence 
of  Ndoruina’s  behnky  Komunda. 

Stwond  day. — In  the  same  direction  to  the  residence  of  Tumafeo, 
another  behnky'  of  Ndoruma. 

Third  day. — To  the  residence  of  Mbinzuro,  a brother  and  sub- 
chieftain  of  Ndoruma. 

Fourth  day.— To  the  residence  of  Ndomma’s  behnky  Byazingee. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  daye. — In  a south-western  direction  across 
uninhabited  regions. 

Seventh  day. — Half  a day’s  inarch  to  Baria's  territory  : halt  at 
the  border  villages. 

Eighth  day. — A day’s  march  through  populous  districts  to 
Baria’s  re'idonee,  near  which  Ahmed  Awat,  Hassaballa’s  hcad- 
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controller,  has  erected  a Seriba.  Bnria  is  an  old  friend  and 
ally  of  the  company. 

Ninth  day. — A good  day’s  march  to  the  south,  to  the  residence 
of  Sango,  a brother  and  sub-chieftain  of  Ndorum.!. 

Tenth  and  Eleventh  dayit.  — AeronH  uninhabited  coiintiy  ; two 
nights  in  the  wilderness. 

Twelfth  day. — A day’s  march  to  the  abislo  of  Ndcnn3‘,  a son  and 
former  behnky  of  the  deceased  Sena. 

Thirteenth  day. — To  the  residence  of  Baziboh,  the  son  of  Sena, 
now  an  independent  chieftain. 

Fourteenth  day. — 'I’o  the  fiang.ara  mountains,  the  home  of  the 
A-Madi  and  their  kindred  tribe  the  ImbeiTy. 

Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  days. — 'I’hrough  populated  districts  to 
the  residence  of  the  old  chieftain  Ezo. 


G.— ROUTE  FROM  KUR8HOOK  ALTS  CHIEF  SERIBA 
ON  THE  DYOOR  TO  ABOO  SHATTER,  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  THE  BELLANDA. 

First  day. — Eight  hours’  march  to  the  south-west  and  south, 
through  Hassaballa’s  small  Seriba  to  Kurshook  AH’s  subsidiary 
Seriba  Mittoo  in  Bongoland. 

Second  day.— Six  hours’  march  to  the  south,  to  a second  Seriba 
Itelonging  to  the  same  company,  and  called  Longo,  A small 
Seiilta  of  Agahd’s  lies  to  the  east  of  the  route  ; it  is  called  Mbor, 
and  is  not  far  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Dyoor, 

Third  day. — Seven  or  eight  leagues  to  the  site  of  a former 
Seriba  of  Kurshook  Ali,  named  Murr. 

Fourth  day. — Across  the  frontier  wildenie.ss  on  the  south  of 
the  Bongo  territory  : night  in  the  wilderness. 

Fifth  day. — A short  march  to  the  border  villages  of  the 
Bellanda,  under  the  control  of  a behnky  of  the  Niam-niam  chief- 
tain Solongob. 

Sixth  day. — Ilalf-a-day’s  march  to  Aboo  Shatter,  a lofty  iso- 
lated mountain,  from  the  summit  of  which  all  the  detached  hills 
of  southern  Bongoland  and  the  mountains  of  Mundo  (Babuckur) 
are  said  to  bo  visible.  The  local  chief  of  the  Bellanda,  under 
Kurshook  All’s  jurisdiction,  is  named  Akoo,  whilst  the  chief  of 
the  Niam-niam,  tributary  to  Solongoh,  is  said  to  bo  Bongurr.  Six 
hours  to  the  north-o.ast  of  Aboo  Shatter  is  a second  Bellanda 
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Scrilia,  belonging  (o  Knrsliook  AH,  aillt-il  Dongob  : it  is  saiil  to 
1«  near  tbo  left  bank  of  the  Dyoor.  Six  hours  fartlicr  to  the 
cast,  and  beyond  the  river,  is  a third  Seriba  belonging  to  this 
company,  named  Asalia.  A few  bonrs  to  tbo  north  of  Asalia  are 
Alroo  Gnroon’s  Bongo  Serilm,  called  Gelx;!  Hegbeb  and  Aboo- 
Icgbi-c  by  the  Nubians,  after  the  Bongo  Sbeikb  of  the  district, 
'I'lie  native  name  for  Aboolcgbeo  is  Karey,  that  of  Gebel  Beggeb 
being  llibboo. 


H.— ROUTE  TO  THE  SOUTH  FROM  KULONGO  TO 
GEBEL  HIGGOO  AND  MUNDO. 

First  (lay,— Five  hours  to  the  S.S.W.  to  Knr.sbook  Ali’s  small 
Seriba  Kileb}',  Four  hours  to  the  west  of  Kileby  lies  the  small 
Seriba  Ngorr,  belonging  to  the  same  company. 

Second  day.  — Seven  hours’  march  to  Ghattas’s  subsidiary  Serilra 
Mboh,  of  which  the  local  chief  of  the  Bongo  is  named  Doliba.  A 
deserted  Seriba  of  Kursliook  Ali’s,  of  which  tbo  local  chief  was 
named  Abrass,  is  passed  on  the  road.  Two  considerable  brooks 
(the  Molmul  and  the  Nyedokoo  ?)  are  crossed  between  Kileby 
and  Mb  di. 

Third  day. — Six  or  seven  hours  to  Ghattas’s  Seriba  Doggaia, 
of  which  the  local  chief  is  named  Bonyira. 

Fourth  day. — Four  hours’  march  to  Ghattas’s  Seriba  on  Gebel 
TTiggoo.  'rhe  Bongo  district  is  called  Longo,  the  local  chief 
Higgoo.  Three  hours  to  the  east  is  a much  frequented  Seriba 
belonging  to  Ghatlas;  it  is  situated  on  the  so-called  Gebel 
Shiteta  (cayenne-jtepper  hill),  and  called  Roomo  by  the  Bongo, 
'riic  local  overseer  of  the  district  is  named  B<tmadioh.  Subby 
lies  two  days’  march  cast  of  Gebel  Shiteta;  after  crossing  the 
'J’ondy  the  t oad  leads  on  the  first  day  through  the  village  of  the 
Bongr)  sheikh  Guiya,  who  is  in  Aboo  Sammat’s  territoiy. 
Mundo  lies  only  two  leagues  to  the  south  of  Gebel  Higgoo  ; the 
route  to  the  Niani-niiim  lands  across  this  mountainous  region  of 
the  Babucknr  leads  through  a dangerous  defile,  where  travellers 
are  often  attacked  by  the  natives.  This  is  the  Mundo  visited 
liy  J.  I’etherick  in  February  1858,  the  name  of  the  places 
which  he  passed  arc  given  by  him  in  the  Bongo  dialect,  and 
seveml  of  them,  such  as  Yow,  Dangah,  Mahah,  Murr,  and  Ltingo, 
are  retained  to  the  present  lime. 
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LIST  OF  MAMMALIA  OHSEKVED  DUUING  MY 
TRAVELS  FROM  THE  GAZELLE. 

(will!  THKin  NATIVK  NAMI-ii).* 

1.  Troijlu<hjtc»  niger.  Gooff.  (Vavioty : Scliweinfurlliii.  Gigl.) 

Bongo ; Dadda. 

Niani-iiiam:  Irangba  or  ^laiijarooma. 

Monbiittoo ; Nohzo. 

Sehre ; Sango. 

2.  Ctilohus  gucreza.  Rujip. 

Bongo;  Ndollo. 

Niam-niaiu : Mlx'ggeli. 

.f  Ccrcoplthccus  griaeoririd.it.  Dcbui. 

Dyoor:  Ngoro  or  Angobro. 

Bongo : Manga. 

Niam-niam:  Ngalungala. 

Krcdy : Ohio. 

1.  Circojiithecua  pyrrhrmotua.  Ehib. 

Dinka ; Agohk. 

Dyoor : Abworro. 
lk>ngo : Gumbi. 

Niam-niam  ; Gungbob. 

Golo:  Toggwa. 

Krody : Nyagga. 


• Tho  native  mimes  will  uUo  show  the  giographical  distrihulimi  of  the 
various  animals.  I am  indebted  to  rrofessor  K.  Hartmann  for  the  mimes  of 
nil  hut  the  doubtful  sjiecics. 
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a.  Cen-optihccun  pyijerytlnm.  F.  Cnv. 

Niam-niam : Ndurani. 

ti.  Cyiioccphaius  Babutn.  DcBin. 

Dyiwr : l^imra. 

Bongo : Kungali. 

Niam-niatn;  Bokkoo. 

7.  Cynoccphalus  up. 

Sohre : Mbceri. 

Golo  ; Filli. 

Krecly  : Booroo. 

8.  Oldlicmui  Teity.  Geoflfr.  (Gabi/jo  gcuetjalennU. 

Dinka  : Londorr  or  Nehngby. 
Dyoor  : Anyoi  or  Anyiiai. 

Bongo  : Ndolir. 

Niaui-niam:  Bakumbosso. 

‘.I.  Ololicnux  Pelci.  Tomni.  (Galago  Demidoffii. 
N iain-niain  : Mbottoo. 

10.  Meyaderma  frong.  Geoffr. 

1 1 . Vcgperugo  gp. 

Bongo ; Beoroo. 

Xiam-niam:  Tooreb. 

12.  Scotophilus  leucogaster.  Geoffr. 

13.  Nyvteris  liisfiida.  Gcoft’r. 

14.  Phyllorrhina  caffrn.  Lnnd. 

15.  Ertmiccitg  sp. 

Dyoor : Ohkoddo. 

Bongo;  X'dudoopirakpeh. 
Niam-niuni  : Dunduleh. 

Golo : Iddoo. 

Krody:  Ohko. 

Sehro  : Mlmrra. 

1 6.  Soii’x  gp. 

Dyoor : Uebull. 

Bongo  ; Tondo,  or  Shondo. 
Xiam-niam  : Ndolly. 

Golo : Diffoo. 

Kredy  : Djanje  kreie. 


F.  Cuvier.) 


Fisoh.) 
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17.  JitUelua  ctqieiuls.  G.  Cuv. 

D>’(X)r ; Ogaiig. 

Bongo:  NyiiT. 

Niaiu-niam : Toruhile. 

18.  Lulm  iuunguit.  F.  Cuv.  ? 

Niam-niain:  Liuiiiiu. 

11>.  CuhU  Jamiliarig.  L. 

Llinka : Dyoiig. 

Uyoor : Grook. 

Bongo ; Bihoe. 

^iianl■uialu  ; Ango. 

Mittoo  : Weehy. 

Golo:  Ovio. 

Krcdy  ; Koliuo. 

Sohro  : Bon  o. 

Monbuttoo : Xcssy. 

20.  Canig  cariegatug.  Cretscbm.  (C.  aureag  aaciuram.) 

Ditika  : Awauu. 

D)  oor ; Toh. 

Bongo;  Galah. 

Niani-uiatu:  lloah. 

Kredy : Gloinmii. 

Golo  : X’duggeli. 

Seine  ; X'deh. 

21.  Canig  pivlttg.  Desiu. 

Uiiika : Kwaty. 

Bongo : Well. 

Niam-niaiu  : TiaL. 

Sebre  : Sahr. 

22.  Octoci/iiH  Lalandil.  11.  Sni.  V 

Dinka  : I’audey. 

20.  llyana  crocala.  Ziiuni. 

Dinka : Angwce. 

Dyoor ; Utwomm. 

Bongo  : Heeloo. 

Niam-niain  ; Wcggc. 

51ittw> : McKldairo. 

Golo  : Mlwio. 

Si'lire : MIhiIi. 
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24.  Viccrra  civetla.  Suhreb. 

Dyoor ; Yiioll. 

Bongo : Kurrukkoo. 
Niam-niam  : Teeya. 

25.  Vifcrra  (jntetta.  L. 

Dinka  : Augoiiii. 

Dyoor : Anyara. 

Bongo  ; Doiigoli. 
Niaui-niam  : Mbollec. 
Golo : Nifah. 

Kredy  : Ndilly. 

Solire : Mebre. 

2(i.  Ilerpvnh'g  ftm-iatus.  Di-sni. 

Dinka : Agorr. 

Dyoor ; Gorr. 

Bongo  : Ngori’,  or  Dai. 
Niain-niam:  Nduttwali. 

27.  Fvlif  h'o.  L. 

Dinka  : Kohr. 

Dyoor:  Moo. 

Bongo : I’lill. 
Niain-niaui:  Mbongono<i. 
Golo : Singiloo. 

Kreily  : Ganye-kaza. 
Schro  : Sirringinny. 

2K.  Fi'lis  li’uiKirtlux.  Schreb. 

Dyoor : Kwaly. 

Bongo  : Koggo. 
Niani-niani : Muniab. 
Kredy  : Scllenibcy. 

2'J.  FeliK  earacal.  L. 

Dyoor : Nwoi. 

Bongo:  Mudyokpollali. 
Niam-niam:  Mobboroo. 

;10.  Felit  wrrn/.  Scbreb. 

Dinka:  Dobk. 

Bongo : G ruggo. 
Niam-niam  : Ngafloo. 
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;-U.  Fdk  imniculala.  Toimu  : liiipp. 

Uiuka : Angow, 

Dyoor  : Bang,  or  Gwuug. 

Bong<i:  Mbirii  oo. 

Niain-niam ; Dandalali. 

Golo ; Dahve. 

Kioily  : Lehju. 

Schro  : Salito. 

Mittoo:  Ngwrroh 

II2.  Sciurug  U ucumbrinug. 

Dyoor:  Aiyedu. 

Bongo  ; Remruo. 

Niam-niam:  Boderry. 

83.  Sfiunui  giiperciliarig.  A.  Wagn. 

Dinka : Alloh). 

Dyoor:  Anynai. 

' Bongo  ; Ui  enge. 

Niaiu-iiiaiu  : Bumuiuba,  or  Bukumb.di. 

Golo : Angah. 

Sehro : Sei  enna. 

31.  Mug  ilecumanug.  Ball. 

Bongo : Luny. 

Niam-niam:  Gwali. 

3,>  Mug  aliULandrimig.  Geofl'r. 

Dinka : Lohk. 

Bongo:  Higgoh-ioo,  or  RohpuUali. 

Niam-niam : Babilly. 

Kiedy:  Ohtoli. 

Sohi  o : Dyoo. 

3(i.  Uoluuda  pulchella.  (Day. 

Dinka  : Manyang. 

Dyoor : Weeo. 

Bongo : Yangjih. 

Niam-niam:  Sikka. 

Golo:  Ngadzc. 

Mittoo:  Gaggali. 
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37.  Mi'riimii  Jiurlmiii.  A.  Wagn. 

Diiika:  Maval  kondo. 

Our : Omatlda. 

Bongo  : Mokokoh,  or  Higgclinyakkidi. 
Xiam  niam:  Zakadda. 

Go!o:  Fyako. 

Krody : 11  toe. 

Sehro : ] >yoo. 

38.  Mils  ijeiitills.  BrautH. 

Bongo:  Mangbello. 

X'iam-niain:  Ndekkitelly. 

39.  AiUacodus  Stcindei  ianus.  Tomni. 

Bongo : Bohko. 

L)inka:  Lony. 

Dyoor : Nyanyahr. 

Xiain-niani : Reinvo  or  Alimvoli. 

G(do:  Elio. 

Sehro;  .Abattiiia. 

Kiedy : Mliiidja. 

Miltoo : Wohko. 

4".  Lrpus  lethiojtiais.  Khrbg. 

Dinka : Anyorr. 

Dyoor:  Ap-woio. 

Bongo  : Battah. 

Xiam-niam  : Xdokiitloh. 

Kredy : Ohzo. 

4 1 . Ihjstrix  crislala.  L. 

Dyoor : Sliyow. 

Bongo : Kehoa. 

Xiam-niam;  Xzingcnch. 

42.  OiycU'riipus  ivlhiupiciis.  Siindev. 

Dyoor : Mohk. 

Xiam-niam:  Kalire. 

43.  Mmiis  Tttiiminrkii.  Sand. 

Dyoor : Kong. 

Bongo;  Konn. 

Xiam-niam  : Bashislu-e. 
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■H.  Elipluis  aj'riranus.  Ilium. 

Dinkii : Akonii. 

IJyoor  : Lymiy. 

Bongo ; Kidily. 

Niam-uiam  : Mbaruli. 

Mittoo : Kiddy. 

Golo : Offio. 

Kredy : Morrongoh. 

Sohro ; Shah. 

■16.  Rhinoceros  bicomis.  L. 

Dyoor ; Umwoh. 

Bongo : liatihii. 

Niam-niani : Kang.ih. 

Kredy : Gruiupiio. 

4ti.  Uiifpopolanma  amphibim.  L. 

Dinka : Nyang. 

Dyoor : Fahr. 

Bongo;  Habba. 

Niani-niam  : Diippoh. 

Golo : Fyongoo. 

Kredy  ; Mrungoo. 

Sehre  : Diffoh. 

47.  Uyrax  sp. 

Bongo:  Mljercdoo. 

Niam-niam  : Atiaboo. 

Lehsy ; Kcltoh. 

Golo : Ngaflfe. 

Kredy  ; Ozo. 

Sehre  : Nogoiin. 

IH.  Phacochterus  Aeliant.  Kiipp. 

Dinka : Dyehr. 

Dyoor:  Kull. 

Bongo:  Bohdoo. 

Niam-niani  : Tiblui. 

Mittoo ; Wadoh. 

Kredy  : Bongholi,  or  Boddoh. 

Golo:  Viiughidi. 

Sehie:  Badzo. 
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49.  Potumm  liiirus  piuicithilus.  Gray. 

Nium-iiium  : Mokkuroo,  or  Djomboir. 
Monbuttoo:  Na]><)^o. 

Viiiucit'pardallg  (jiraffa  I,. 

Diuka : Molir. 

Dyoor : Wehr. 

Bongo  ; Killiroo. 

Niaiu-niani : BiuMiiiiban  igliy.  • 

Golo  ; Niiukkala. 

Ivrcily*;  Govisisoo. 
iSehro ; Bagga. 

ol.  HI  Hiuiurlengig.  I'  iiz, 

Dinka:  Angow. 

Dyoor  ; Amayok. 

Bongo : Mundoli. 

Niam-niam : Guirwu. 

Mittoo  MaJi : Logycli. 

.■>2.  Aulihn>e  Oretig.  I’all. 

Dinka ; Golgwall. 

Uyoor : Odycrr. 

Bongo  : Mbuneli. 

Niam-niain  : Mbui  roli. 

Jlittoo  : Kolir,  or  Mbuireh. 

Bed  land  a : Odebr. 

Kredy : Kobbo. 
tiohre ; Kovo. 

Golo ; Koblx). 

03.  AiUiUipv  Ivucophiea.  Pall.  (jUjucenig,  lla'.u.  Sm.) 
Diuka  : Amuiniii. 

Dyoor:  Ommar. 

Bongo : Maiiya. 

Niaiu-uiam:  Bis.so. 

Golo : V imnungoo. 

Bcllanda:  Oiuahr. 

Stdiro : Delingab. 

64.  AulilojHj  niijra.  llanis.  ( JE'joconm.  Ham.  Sin.) 
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55.  Aniilnpr  caama.  Gray.  {Aeronnintt.  II.  Sm.) 
Dinka:  Alaln-ehl. 

Dyoor:  I’mroli. 

Bongo : Knria. 

Niain-niaiu  : Songoroh,  rtr  Soggiinuxi. 
Mittoo;  Borro. 

Golo : Kotzo. 

Krody : Kreia. 

Solire : Dangah. 

Babuckur : Borm. 

Monbuttoo:  Nakkiblico. 

hd.  Antihrpe,  leucnlln.  Liclit.  Betors.  ( KiJrnn.  .A.  Sm  ) 
Dinka;  Tocl. 

Dyoor:  Toed. 

Bongo  : Kalah. 

Niam-niam  : Tiigba. 

Mitloo:  Kalla. 

Sehro  ; Boddy. 

Kredy : Ngnio. 

G(do:  Ngallah. 

Monbuttoo : Nehpodde. 

57.  Antilojie  Biipp.  (Knlms.  A.  Sm.) 

Dinka  : I’ohr  or  Kohr. 

Dyoor : Unimoowoli. 

Bongo  ; Booboo. 

Niam-Niam  : Mbagga. 

Mittoo;  Lehbj-. 

Kredy;  Adyeo. 

Golo  ; Boggo,  or  Wcendy. 

58.  Anlilopf  megitlort'ron.  Ilongl.  (K'Hoix.  A.  Sm.) 

Dinka:  Abobk. 

50.  A»!ilo]ie  arundinneea.  Gnry.  {Elfnlrn^fvs  ) 

Dinka  : Kao. 

Dyoor  ; Hohr. 

Bongo : Yolo. 

Niam-niam : Yoro. 

Golo:  Ngallah. 

Sidiro  : Dyiang. 
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00.  Atililnjte  srripla.  Fall.  (TraijcJaphig.  Blainv.) 

Dinka  : I’ehr,  or  Fuhr. 

Dyoor  : Holiro. 

Bongo  ; Tobbo. 

Niain-Nium : Bodily. 

(Jolo:  Kiiffoo. 

Mittoo:  Ehboo. 

Kredy  : Lcuje. 

Sobre;  Ya-oo,  or  Yavob. 

Bcllanda  ; Rodda. 

01.  Antihpc  Addiu-.  Licht. 

Dinka:  Anyidohl. 

Bongo  : Owe). 

G2.  Anlilojie  genrgalentis.  II.  Lin.  (Dumallg.  (iray.) 
Dinka  : Tyang. 

Dyoor : Tahng. 

Bongo ; Tangbo. 

03.  Anltlojx’  madoqua.  Ktipp.  {Cephalohphm.  II.  Sin. 

Dinka  ; Lobdy. 

Dyixir : Nettyade. 

Bongo  : Ileggolch 
Mittoo;  Kulleh. 

Niain-niam : Bonglxilyab. 

Golo : Leffa. 

Krody : Kehdo. 

Sebro:  Ngogoh. 

ShiBook : Akony. 

04.  Antilope  grimmia.  Licbt.  (Cephalolophiig.  II.  Sin.) 

Dinka:  Aiuook. 

Dyoor : Nyopacl. 

Bongo  : Deolg. 

Niani-niain  : Bafoo. 

Mittoo : Lehloo. 

Mittoo-Madi:  IIcoIkk). 

Scdirc : Dee. 

(i:>.  Antihpe  pggnuta.  Lichf.  (Ct-phalohphis.  II.  Sni.) 
Bongo : Mburmmoo. 

Niain-niain  : Mourrah. 

Sobro:  Kzerre. 

Monbiittoo  : Nidiinbokoli. 


IKns.) 
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Cfi.  Anl!!npc  »p.  minor  rufivrcim.  (Crphalolophiis.  II.  Siii.) 

Iloiigo  : Dniiglioli. 

Niam-jiiam  ; Kohtiimuli. 

<)7.  Ciiprn  Jiirciig.  L. 

Dinka  ; Tonn  (malo) ; Tolik  (IVniakO. 

Dyoor : IJyull. 

Ikingo  ; ISinya. 

Niam-niain  : \Vu  simlch. 

Mittoo : Oaiiya. 

Golo : Orego. 

Krody : Elmo, 

Sclire  ; Mvirry. 

Monlinttoo;  Momiiii'li. 

(18.  Grin  nries.  L. 

Einka:  Anmhl. 

Dyoor:  Kolmio. 

Bongo : Hoinludi. 

Krcdy : Ndillinico. 

Mittoo:  Kameloli. 

Schro:  Dziigga. 

(>;t.  lion  Iniirnn.  L.  (B.  Zehn,  var.  A/rirann). 

Dinka:  Wolmg  (common)  ; Tonn  (male)  ; Ngoot 
(female). 

Bongo : Sliali. 

Niam-niam:  Ililt.y. 

Mittoo:  Elishah. 

Golo : Moddoh. 

Krcdy : MoJoh. 

Dyoor : Dyang. 

70.  Piihnlin  Gaffer.  Gray. 

Dinka:  Anj-air. 

Dyoor : Dyooy. 

Bongo : Koliby. 

Niam-niam:  Mliali. 

Golo  : Meendo. 

Krcdy:  Sold k>,  or  Mbah. 

Schrc : Mbali. 
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71.  MnnatuK  Hi'nt'ijahnms.  Dosm.  M.  Vogelii? 

Nubians;  Kharoof-el-Bahr. 


DOUBTFUL  SPECIES,  KNOWN  ONLY  FROM  IN- 
FOEMATION  DEUIVEI)  FHOM  NATIVES. 

T2.  Sorex  xp.  ? 

Bongo:  Higgeh  liaria. 

7:1.  Mux  xp.  1 

Bongo  : MoV>i(ldj’. 

74.  iVtoi  xp.  ? 

Bongo:  Iligbco  Drol<s>. 

7.5.  Chrjixorhlortx  xp.  f [Ttil/Hi  ? ) 

Bongo  : Briimur. 

Ni.'im-niani : Tnnil(H>nlt. 


I 27  GEN 
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A-Banba,  1rib<‘  of,  L 522;  enlortaining, 
L 531 : their  niTows,  L 534 ; tropliy 
of  their  liowld,  ii.  176,  173 : great 
IkkIt  of,  ii.  130. 

AIajo  (iiiroon,  L 135 : repul.-c<l  by 
Tikkilxih,  ii.  ^ vUit  to,  ii.  2K7 : 
his  death,  ii.  303. 

Aboo  Manref,  L 242. 

Aboo  Odfa,  a natural  monument,  L i£L 

Aboo  Hammiit,  L 90 : his  liberality, 
L 333,  417 : his  hospitality,  L 351 : 
his  speech,  L 221:  his  territory, 

L 405 : wounded,  ii.  171 ; present 
from,  ii.  212 ; attacked,  ii.  285. 

Abrey  (cold  cupl,  L 373. 

Acacia,  tpirorarfo,  L 59 : rerugata, 
1 7^  fiMula,  L 21 

Adtnia  venentila,  L 1 35. 

Adimokoo  the  Akka,  ii.  121;  his  war- 
dance,  ii.  12.). 

Agar,  L 225. 

Ahmed,  i,  4.34  ; his  death,  ii.  2.30. 

Ahmed  Agn,  ii.  357,  3G0,  3G9. 

Akka,  their  country,  ii.  84j  their 
height,  complexion,  and  hair,  ii.  140 : I 
appearance,  ii.  Ill ; their  hanils, 
skull,  and  eyes,  ii.  142 : ears  and 
lips,  ii.  143:  dialect,  ii.  144 : their  * 
treatment  by  the  Monbuttoo,  ii.  145.  I 

Allnztia  Mrico-eephalut,  L 144. 

Algiers,  ii.  435. 

Allagabo  the  Bongo,  ii.  205,  4C0,  487. 

Aloe,  not  found  in  Egypt,  L 105 : witli 
green  blossom,  ii.  203. 

Alwaj  district,  L 171. 

Ambatcb  (Uerminiera),  L 61  : canoes,  | 
L 22. 

Amomnm,  L 468. 

VOL.  LL 


Analogy  of  rivers.  L 11.3. 

Anonuceie,  i,  497. 

Anona  Senegalentin,  i,  222. 

Anteloiies:  metialorrrat,  L G3 : madooua, 

i.  188, 213,  ii.  404*:  caama,  L 19.5,  427 : 
/cucotis,  i.  ^ ^ 457j  ii.  233,  445 ; 
leumphxa,  L 21G ; nigra,  L 242 : 
grimmia,  L 243;  arundinaeea,  ii. 
446 : eUipsiprgmna,  L 338 ; orcos. 
L .359,  ii.  248 : antelope  chased  by 
hyreno,  ii.  2li5. 

Ant-bills,  L iii2 : ii.  196. 

Anthocleista,  L 470. 

Autinori,  Marquis,  i,  185  : ii.  82. 

Ants,  invasion  of,  ii.  227. 

Apostrojihe  to  the  Nile,  i.  187. 

’Arab  nicknames,  L 82, 

Arabs,  true,  L 28. 

Arosh  Kol,  Mt.,  L 52. 

Arbab,  marringe  of,  L i2. 

Arslan,  my  sheep  dog,  L 56j  stung  by 
bees,  L 24:  his  denlh,  L 217. 

Assika,  the  river,  ii.  183. 

Atoborroo,  i 4.57. 

Awoorj,  i,  377. 

BAUvcKL'n,  raid  on,  ii.  222 ; persecu- 
tion of,  ii.  257 : their  women,  ii.  258  ; 
value  as  slaves,  ii.  419. 

Baginze,  Mt.,  ii.  212;  its  ]x>sition, 

ii.  213;  vegetation,  ii.  214. 

Buggnra,  L 66_;  llizegat,  ii.  341,  395. 
Bahr-ol-Amb,  its  mouth,  i.  122,  iden- 
tity with  the  Bahr-el-Homr,  ii.  322; 
its  importance,  ii.  392. 

Babr-cl-Ghazal,com|>ared  to  the  Havel, 
L 115 ; its  importance,  L 123,  125. 
{Vide  Gnzelle.) 

'1  L 
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BfthrKiI-Kooroo,  ii.  .3j3. 

BukiT,  Sir  Samuel:  encounter  willi 
natives,  L 30  : liis  opinion  of  soil  by 
(bo  White  Nile.  L 5^  suppression 
of  slave  expedition  from  I'oshoda, 
L 83_;  hindered  at  the  gra-^s  barrier, 
L 100 : loss  of  pack-ass,  L 135:  praise 
of  lapidosiren,  L Bhi : living  on 
Meloebia,  ii.  107 : book  of  travels, 
L 320,  ii.  198  : condi  rans  eleu.'ine, 

i,  1112 ; btalemeut  alxmt  Ijake  Mwoo- 
tan,  ii.  102 : peremptory  mi  asures. 

ii.  410,  429:  indigimtion  against, 
ii.  liiS. 

Bahrnicept  rex,  L 117,  ii.  472. 

Bamboos  (Iiamiruea),  i,  183:  in  blo.ssom, 
L 237 : jungles,  ii.  251.  2.53. 

Bastard-gemsbock,  L 21(i. 

Beads,  L 203,  502  : ii.  235. 

Beans,  L 219  : ii.  254. 

Bear-baboons,  L 198. 

Bearers,  desertion  of,  L 184.  feeding 
them,  L 401,  475 : eonsjileration 
shown  to  them,  L 477  ; an  exhausted 
bearer,  L 433:  three  of  them  mur- 
dered, ii.  220. 

Be<louins,  town,  L 28. 

Beery,  the  river,  ii.  377. 

Bees : attaekctl  by  a swarm,  L 73 : 
suffering  from  their  stings,  L 75. 

Bees’  wax,  ii.  1 07. 

Bchnky,  name  for  Niain-niam  chief- 
tains, ii.  22. 

Bel  lamia,  L 200. 

Berlwr,  L 38j  return  to.  ii.  4.85. 

Bet  el-Gellahba,  ii.  394. 

Bisliareen.  i.28 : their  sheep  and  goats, 
L 32  ; ugliness  of  the  women,  L 21L 

Blessing,  the  missionary,  ii.  482. 

Blippo  {Gardenia  nuilleifera),  i.  440 ; 
used  by  Monbuttoo,  ii.  104. 

Boar,  wild,  L 303. 

Bodumob,  the  river,  ii.  202. 

Bonoo  : festival  of.  L 183  : their  coun- 
try. L 2.57 ; vnssfdngo,  L 259  : jmpu- 
lation,  L 200 : complexion,  L 201 : 
stature,  L 203 : skull  and  hair, 
L 264  : agriculture,  j.  200  : smoking, 
L 209 : goats,  i,  270 : dog.s,  L 271  ; 
hunting,  L 272 : money,  i.  279 : 


ornaments,  L 279:  graves,  L 28.5. 
3o3 : music,  L 287 : Weapons,  L 299 : 
games,  i,  300 : fear  of  ghosts,  L 305 ; 
belief  in  witches,  L 307 : singing. 
L 2113  : dialect,  L 211 ; s.auces,  L 402 : 
concert,  ii.  404 : value  as  slaves, 
ii.  419  : chief,  ex>  cuUhI,  ii.  4.57. 

Bongwa,  the  chieftain,  l 543  : his  wife, 

i.  544 ; return  t«,  ii.  1 53. 

Boroo  'or  borru),  ii.  32,  181. 

“Bride  of  the  Fish,”  L 1!L 

Bruec,  the  traveller.  L 113. 

Buffalo,  attnek  of  a wild,  L !i4  : frantic 
herd  of  them,  L TOj  African  species, 
L 193 : alanui  d by,  ii.  259 : herd  of 
them,  ii.  205 ; ealf  killed,  ii.  347. 

Bnnza,  son  of  Miinzo,  ii.  57. 

Busbbuck  killcil,  ii.  2.55. 

Bushmen,  ii.  1.39 

ButleriliM,  1 197. 

Butter  tree.  L 220. 

Calami  s,  hedge  of,  L 408. 

Calotropia,  ii.  343. 

Cannibnlisin : traces  of,  L 517 : 

amongst  Niam-niam,  ii.  ^ 224  ; 
amongst  Monbuttoo,  ii.  93. 

Caraib  {Bueerotia),  L 22. 

Caroob,  L 191. 

Carpodiuus,  i,  192. 

Cat,  wild  {Felii  Manirulata),  L 320. 

Cattle-diseases,  ii.  280 

Cattle-raids  on  Dinku,  L 227 ; ii.  405. 

Caves  of  Kidongo,  L 234. 

Charcoal,  ignorance  of,  L 208. 

Chimpanzees : abundance  in  Wando’s 
district,  L 497.  518 : mode  of  catch- 
ing, L 52L 

Chinese  band-barrows,  ii.  .307. 

Christianity  and  slave-trade,  ii.  432 

Christ’s  thorn  {Zhyphut  Baclei),  L 
300. 

Cogyvor,  or  wizards,  L .33L 

Cola-nut,  ii.  49. 

Coldest  day,  ii.  304. 

Colocosia,  L 445. 

Copper:  taken  os  exchange.  L 502 : 
known  to  Monbuttoo,  ii.  109 : orna- 
ments, ii.  110:  goods  obtained  for, 

ii.  302  ; mines,  ii.  372. 
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Cvrdia  ajiyu'nin,  L 558. 

Crocalilcs,  ii. 

Cussoiiia,  iL  212. 

Cyanitc,  ii.  H, 

Dal  KrBDvo;iK,  a Dinka  chief,  ii.  4 fit; 

Dtttnuty,  ii.  .2 1 5. 

DaiuTO,  ii.  ‘212. 

Daiigalior,  Uongo  ornament,  L 2S2. 

Diingiidiliiloo,  i.  .S72. 

Dap|)er,  ii.  l.^fi, 

Dar  .\boo  Dingo  river,  ii.  fiOl). 

Diir  Fcrteet.  district  of,  ii  HG5,  4:i0. 

Diirfoor,  refuge  for  outlaws,  L 881! : 
route  to,  ii.  311:  its  copper-mines, 
ii.  .'172. 

IX  fufang,  ail  extinct  volcano,  L C3. 

Delims,  ii.  3.5.5,  .3i;5 : Dehiu  Nduggo, 
ii.  9110 : Dehm  Gudyoo,  ii.  380 : 

Delim  Bekeer,  ii.  387. 

Dcloo  antclo|>e8,  L 245. 

Deixipulation  of  Africa,  ii.  437. 

DiTiggn,  i.  .330. 

Dialect ; Dyoor.  L 200 : Bongo,  L 311 ; 
Niam-niam,  ii.  31 ; Monbuttoo,  ii. 
102  : Akka,  ii.  1 14  : Golo,  ii.  H50  : 
Kreily,  ii.  308  : Sehre,  ii.  330. 

Du(ka  : territory,  L 148 ; physical 
pecnliarities,  L 140:  ornament*,  i. 
153 ; weapoiiH,  L 153 : cookery, 

i.  1:~)7  : hoii.ses,  i.  1 50 : domestic  ani- 
niala,  L HiO:  population,  L 167 : 

character,  i..lfi0;  toil,  L 180. 

Displacement  of  Nile  vegetation,  L fill 

Djee.  the  river,  ii.  388,  :10.5. 

Doggoroo,  the  river,  i.  327  : ii.  268 

Doggudo  I (or  Dokkuttoo),  L 367. 

Dome-palms  {Ilyphmie  thehaira),  ii. 
18.5. 

Doomookoo,  L 240. 

Dmenmo!,  L 3L 

Dualism  of  vegetation,  L 223.  .50.5. 

Ducks,  L 120. 

Dueiiie,  village  on  the  White  Nile, 
L 51L 

Diiggoo,  L 3t:i. 

Dugwaro,  L 380. 

Duisberg,  German  vice-consul  at  Khur- 
tooin,  L ^ 45 : ii.  482. 

Dumburre,  ii.  407. 


Dyafer,  Pasha,  Governor-general  of 
Khartoom,  i 44_;  ii.  470.  483. 

Dyagbc,  the  river,  i.  510. 

Dyoor,  the  river,  mouth  of.  L 124  ; old 
lied  of,  L 125 : dimensions  of,  L 186: 
ii.  283.  312:  fishing  in,  ii.  451. 

DvixtR,  nation  ; name  and  dialect,  L 
200 : complexion  and  ornaments, 

L 201 : women,  L 202 : slimness, 
L 204:  spiars  and  spades,  L 205 : 
iron-smelting,  L 206:  smelting-fur- 
naces, L 207  : huts,  L ‘203  : hunting 
snares,  L 211 : chameter,  L 211  : 
elay-lloors,  L 212:  alTection,  L 212. 

Eaiii  ii-kuts,  L ‘250. 

Ecli]).se  of  sun,  l LL 

Egyptians,  their  troops,  ii.  357 : tlieir 
n|iathy,  ii.  i:45. 

Elephants;  African  eontrested  with 
Indian,  L 133 : traces  of,  L 457 : 
hunted  by  Niam-niam,  ii.  2^  pre- 
sent of  a young  elephant,  ii.  277. 

Elcusiiic-eorn,  L 248.  448.  432 : beer 
made  from,  ii.  13* 

El-8ett  (the  grass  barrier),  L 107. 

El-Uslier,  ii.  343. 

Encophnlartu.s,  L 448:  ii  375, 

Ensete  (wild  plant.iiii),  ii.  215. 

Entada  gcandtun,  ii.  62. 

FrliKlmdron  an/rartiimum,  ii.  35 1 . 

Erkoweet,  a summer  retreat  from  Sua- 
kiii,  i.  ‘23. 

Euphorbia),  L 21j  candelabra,  L 1‘20. 

Extract  of  meat,  ii.  ^ 234. 

Faki,  grave  of  a,  ii.  222  ; reverence  for 
Fakis,  ii.  3'24 : Fakis  ns  slave-dealers, 
ii.  113. 

Fan,  analogy  with  Niam-niam,  ii.  12. 

Fanatical  priest  from  Kano,  L 30 : an 
offended,  ii.  342. 

Fani  kama,  ii.  479. 

Furookh  (black  soldiers),  ii.  182,  12L 

Faslioda,  limit  of  Egyptian  government, 
L 73a  rolura  to,  ii.  472. 

Ferns,  L 507. 

Fever,  immunity  from,  L 1‘28 : deaths 
from,  ii.  486. 

Fig-lrecs  of  Monbulbx),  ii.  88j  gigantic 

2 1.  2 
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tree  in  Bongo  land,  ii.  : in  Seriba 
Moody,  ii.  ■iO.5. 

Fire,  alarm  of,  L 316:  ii.  llil ; in  Seriba, 
ii.  22fl. 

Flags,  L laS. 

Flies  on  the  Gazelle,  L 11,1. 

Fulbc,  affinity  of  Monbuttoo  with,  iL 
101. 

Funguses,  L -67. 

Gadda,  the  river,  ii.  *2.'i  1 . 

Gallery-forests,  L 501 ; vegetation  of, 
L ■506. 

Garden,  my,  L 213. 

Gazelle,  the  river  (liahr-el-Ghazal),  L 
112,  lUS,  123,  126:  ii.  473. 

Geer,  the  Seriba,  L 181,  230 ; ii.  460. 

Geese,  on  the  White  Nile,  L 51. 

Gellahbas  (slave-dealers),  L 228:  ii. 
356,  360,  365.  412.  417. 

Ghattas,  choice  of,  i.  4.”) : contract  with, 
L 48 : a bird  named,  i.  115 : his 
Seribas,  ii.  270,  2, SO. 

Ohetty,  the  river,  ii.  3.36. 

Gimsah,  sulphur  works  at,  L 

Giralfes,  i,  1S2. 

Goats,  L 1 1 ii. 

Gneiss-hills,  i.  536 ; ii.  387. 

Goat-suckers  (Cosmeforiiis  S/fkii 
Sdaiei),  L 357. 

Goggo,  i.  304. 

Gourds,  L 252,  ii.  260. 

Government  contract,  L 6^  troop.s, 
30.5 

Grass,  L 229. 

Gras.s-barrier  (El -Sett),  L 105. 

Grass-huts,  ii.  226. 

Greenstone  prevalent,  L 32. 

Grease,  the  river,  ii.  380. 

Gudyoo,  Delim,  ii.  370. 

Guinea-fowl,  i.  460. 

Guincii-hog,  ii.  IS. 

Gumango,  the  hill,  L 446 : clmsm,  ii. 
.340 

Gum-arabic,  L 22, 

Giin-aceiilcnt,  L 88 : narrow  escaiie 
from,  L 474,  407. 

Gyabir,  the  interpreter,  L 513:  shot  in 
the  ami,  L 533 ; bis  cowardice,  ii. 
281. 


Habbabkum,  L CS, 
llalietos  vonifer,  L 2IL 
! llartcbeests,  L 125:  ii.  231i  2^  26^ 
I 163. 

j Ilassanicb — their  cattle,  L 5S:  their 
! dogs,  i 22. 

I Hegelig  (Balanites),  L SS, 

Ilellali,  the  swindler,  ii.  266,  330,  356, 
i 364. 

Herminicra  (umbatch',  L ilL 
Heiiglin,  Theodor  von,  L 129 : ii.  337, 
330,311. 

Hexnbolus  (Anonacea),  L 432. 

Hibiscus,  i,  253. 

Hippopotamuses — in  the  White  Nile,  L 
56 : in  the  Keebaly,  ii.  159 : in  the 
Dyoor,  ii.  314  ; their  fat,  ii.  316:  one 
dying,  ii.  473. 

Hoo,  the  river,  L 4.56:  ii.  200,  225. 
Humboldt  Institution,  grant  from, 

L 1. 

Hmnboldtia  (Koblxi-tree),  L 451. 
Husslen,  my  Nubian  servant,  L 416. 
Huts,  of  the  Dyoor,  L 209 : grass,  ii. 
226. 

Hyrona-dogs  (Cants  pictuii),  ii.  274. 
Hyssna- woman,  L 307 : ii.  475. 
llyamn  chasing  an  antelope,  ii.  205. 
Hydrographical  law  os  affecting  river- 
! banks,  L 51. 

Hyptis,  L 250. 

ii.  lunA,  the  river  (the  Upper  Tondy),  L 
135. 

Ibrahim  Effendi,  ii.  363. 

Idn'cs  (Ghattas's  plonijiotentiary),  L 
178:  ilia  negligence,  ii.  207. 

Idrecs,  Wod  Defter,  ii.  349. 

Indiinnia.  ii.  239. 

Inglery,  Jlohammed  Aboo  Soramafs 
trumpeter,  L 400 
Islamism,  ii.  431. 

Islands  of  Sixth  Cataract,  L 111. 

Ismail  Pasha,  bon  mol  of,  L 113. 

Issoo,  the  Upper  Toudy,  ii.  210. 

Ivory,  trade  in  Khartoom,  L Hi ; traffic 
unimportant,  L 175:  Europeans  in 
ivory  trade,  i.  177 : cost  of,  i.  503. 
Izingerria — visit  to,  L 547. 
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Jackals,  L 23fi. 

Jewisli  school,  L 225 

Kahpilt,  the  river,  ii.  155,  ; 

Kamrasi,  inquiries  for.  ii.  fil.  j 

Kunna,  ambassadors  from,  ii.  55j  march 
to,  ii.  2 to.  ^ 

Karra,  the  magic  tuber,  it  HflO. 

Keebaly,  the  river,  ii.  151 ; its  rapids,  > 
ii.  158 : its  identity  with  the  Upper 
Shary,  ii.  Ifil. 

Khalil,  L 1^  ii.  ^ 3^  ^ 152, 
Kban  cf,  L 324. 

Khnrtoom : merchants  of,  L 5_I  arrival 
at,  L 42 : recr^ption  in,  L 44  : ivory 
trade  of,  L 411;  ship-building  at,  i, 
51 ; return  to,  ii.  481.  ' 

Khnya-tree,  i,  188. 

Kher,  Mohammeil,  L IL 
Khor-el-Rcnuem,  ii.  353. 

Kigelia,  L 140.  ! 

Kilnoky,  L 231. 

Kishy,  bridge  over  the  river,  ii.  203. 
Kissere  (Arab  bread),  L 240 : ii.  2.52. 
Kites,  ii.  231 . 

Koblxs-trees  (Humboldtia),  L 431. 
Kokkorokoo,  the  tree.  L 400. 

Kotaria  palmata,  L 220.  j 

Krapf,  ii.  138.  ! 

Khkoy:  their  appearance,  ii.  261;  ' 
boundaries,  ii.  368 : huts,  ii.  375:  | 
oom-magazincs,  ii.  370. 

Kubby,  ii.  157.  j 

Kudy,  village  of,  L 170:  ii.  400. 
Kulongo,  i,  233.  ' 

Kurbatches,  ii.  317.  I 

Knrrlyook,  Shol’s  husba:id,  L 1.S3 : ii. 

400.  j 

Kurragera,  southern  limit  of  Alioo 
Sammat's  territory,  L .305.  | 

Kurknr,  ii.  273. 

Kurshook  Ali,  the  Sandjak,  ii.  205 : 
his  death,  ii.  282.  | 

Knssumbo,  woods  on  the,  L 541 ; ii.  I 
154  i 

Kyatt  worm,  L 1 00. 

Kjt,  eul-df-nao  on  the  Oazidlc,  i.  124,  . 
127:  ii.  4ZL  j 

I,AO,  its  wiiti  r,  L 143:  ii.  107. 


Lassav  (Cappari's  galenta),  L 22, 

Lavargue,  French  vice-consul  at 
Bcrls-r,  L 33:  his  d<nth,  ii.  480 

Ix  opard  killcrl,  ii.  2.~>5. 

Is?]iidosiren,  L 135. 

Le  Saint,  L 123. 

Leucotis  antelopes,  L 13>i. 

“L’homme  k queue”  told  on  the  Nile, 

L OSj  “•  2, 

Lightning,  women  killed  by,  L 317. 

Lindiikoo,  last  stream  of  Nilc-system,  L 
480,  433 : cataract  on,  i.  431 : ii.  131. 

Lions:  limitol  in  number,  L 2lil: 

carrying  off  a soldier,  i,  367 ; track 
of  a,  ii  156:  one  shot,  ii.  311. 

I.ivingaloui',  Dr.,  L 504  : ii.  03,  180. 
Lizards  (Aganm  cofonorum),  L 322. 

Lollo,  the  river,  it  477. 

Ixingo,  dirt  in,  ii.  .340. 

IxKilsih  woman,  L 403. 

Madieamm,  ii.  201. 

Madoqua  antelopes,  L 244. 

Maia  Signora,  L 107  : ii.  474. 

Maize,  L 248 : preparation  by  Niani- 
niam,  U.  1^  in  Mbomo's  district,  ii. 
254- 

Mabzac,  L 337. 

Manatu.s,  in  the  Keebaly,  ii.  100. 

JLindeb  (.Vtmosa  (upiratii),  L 6L 

Manioc,  bearer  poisoned  by,  i.  476 : its 
cultivation,  L 525. 

Manzilly,  the  brook,  i.  4.58. 

Maogoo,  cattle  from  the,  L 540 ; ii.  till ; 
probable  identity  with  the  Malcgga, 
ii.  25. 

Marshes,  mode  of  crossing,  i,  438. 

Matammn,  on  the  Nile,  L 22. 

ilbahly:  nickname  for  Aboo  Sammat, 
L 481 : Munza’s  imiuiries  for,  ii.  2S: 
his  challenge,  ii.  177. 

Mbarik-pah,  the  leaf-eater,  L 513:  ii. 
202. 

Mbomo,  the  Scriba.  ii.  247.  25.3. 

Mbrwole,  the  river,  L 496:  ii.  188.  183. 

Slebemet  Ali,  ii.  431. 

Menagerie,  a,  ii.  278. 

Jlenlyan’s  iscriba,  ii.  204, 

Meshcra,  L 48_;  arrival  at  the,  L 121 : 
the  imsle  of  anchoring  in,  L 120 ; 
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start  friiiu  the.  L 137  ; niibatkation  ' 
from  the,  ii. 

Mice.  L *273.  j 

Miiuo.-a  stnuidiiif;  on  a,  ii.  ‘2li0.  ' 

Miiistrols,  a Niiiiii-niani,  L 1 15 : ii.  30. 

•ilL 

Mimkok,  L 14.1. 

Mittoo:  lour  in  their  country,  i.  307  : 
lanpia^o,  L 403 ; fertility  of  soil,  L i 
40'):  oniaiiient.1,  i,  411 : hi  ar>  rs,  L ' 
41!):  Talue  as  sluves,  it  410. 

Mollo,  ii.  3^  417. 

Molinul,  the  river,  ii  ‘273,  301. 

Momv(H):  KOats  of  the,  ii.  (J9_;  tla  ir 
country,  ii.  33. 

JIoNBiTTToo  : I'ilH's,  i,  548 : caiioea,  L 
!>55 ; charm  of  country,  L 5.57 : holls^ 
ii.  4'2 : their  curioaity,  ii.  ^ 50; 
women,  ii.  ^ SU  ; niiorts  of  territory, 
ii.  8i,  bll ; government,  ii.  8^  scenery, 
ii.  80 : priKlucc,  ii.  hunting,  ii.  8!) : 
cunnilKiliMu,  ii.  0*2 : potmtatea,  ii. 
96 : complexion,  ii.  100 : ilialect,  ii. 
102 ; coiffure,  ii.  lOG : vvr  apons,  ii. 
107.  Ill ; smelting,  ii.  108  : tools,  ii. 
11*2:  Ixnches,  ii.  113 : ahii  his  uiul 
seut-resti,  ii.  115:  water-bottles,  ii. 

1 16 : b.isket  work  and  musical  in- 
struments, ii.  117 : architecture,  ii. 
118:  religion,  ii.  120. 

Money,  iron,  L 270. 

Mongolonglx),  valley  of,  L 4 ‘20. 

Mongoiio,  ii.  348. 

Monkeys,  L 4s.s. 

Morokoh,  the  river,  ii.  251. 

Slummery,  JIunzu’s  brothe  r,  ii.  72,  74j 
his  laidy-gtutrd  of  Akka,  ii.  131. 

Mundo,  of  the  llongo,  i.  ‘241 : ii.  2,58. 

Mundo  in  Zilei  Jlountains,  ii.  210. 

>Iungala,  Niutn-nium  game,  ii.  28. 

Muntass  Boy,  Governor  of  .Suakin,  i. 
24. 

Munza;  mes-sengers  from,  L .5,56;  view 
of  his  palace,  L 558 ; his  friendship 
for  Mohammed,  ii.  37 : summons  to, 
ii.  89_;  waiting  for,  ii.  41_j  his  onia- 
mcntid  weapons,  ii.  ^ !Hj  his  co-s- 
turae  anil  appearance,  ii.  45i  ]>re- 
sents  for,  ii.  47j  his  mode  of  smok- 
ing, ii.  4S_;  his  oration,  ii.  5J_;  his 


present  to  me,  ii.  5^  his  sister,  ii. 
58 : his  wive.«,  ii.  58j  his  castle,  ii. 
03:  his  arsenal,  ii.  6£;  his  dance,  ii. 
75 : bis  sUeping  apartments,  ii.  77_i 
visits  fnmi,  ii.  77j  his  dish,  ii.  7!)  : 
his  harem,  ii.  9^  his  household,  ii. 
112;  his  wardrobe,  ii.  98. 

Murhaga,  ii.  4 ‘24. 

Mum  mpientium,  L 447. 

Mvoio,  district  of,  i.  384  : animals  in, 
L 387. 

Mwnt'i  Yanvo,  ii.  !UL 

Nabambisso,  the  river,  ii.  1!'3. 

Nalengbe,  Munza's  si-ter,  ii.  58, 115. 

Names  of  places,  L 194. 

Xdoruma.  ii.  309. 

Ndup|io,  Wando's  brother,  i.  478 : his 
death,  i.  517. 

Nembey,  visit  from,  L 540;  arrival  at, 
ii.  1,53. 

Xtophron  pileatuf,  L 97. 

Ngama,  L 411. 

Nganye,  a Niam  idatn  chieftain,  h 436 : 
visit  to,  L 431 : his  family,  L 450 ; 
stay  will),  ii.  243. 

Ngoly,  L 428 ; ii.  203. 

Ngudoroo,  the  river,  ii.  388. 

Ngulfala,  distillery  in,  L 238 : ii.  403. 

Niam-niam  ; first  sight  of,  L 189  : start 
to  their  country,  L 416 : their  huts, 
L 449 : their  chiefs,  L 467 : modesty 
of  the  women,  L 471 : morning 
toilette,  L 491 : names  of,  ii.  3^ 
their  country,  ii  3j  their  appenr.ince, 
ii.  clothing,  ii  Ijj  hi'ad-gear,  ii. 
7 : decorations,  ii.  8_;  trunibashes,  ii. 
lb;  weapons,  ii.  ItL;  hunting  and 
agriculture,  ii.  12j  la-er,  ii.  1.3 : 
pipes,  ii.  LL;  dogs,  ii.  1.5,  ‘241 : archi- 
tecture, ii.  20 : chieftains,  ii.  21  : 
emblems  of  war,  ii.  23 : handicraft, 
ii.  25j  greetings  ii.  marriages 
and  conjugal  affection,  ii.  28^  music, 
ii.  29_;  diah'ct,  ii.  31 ; auguries,  ii. 
32 : supe-rstition  and  treatment  of 
dead,  ii.  3£;  attack  by,ii.  236 : value 
as  slaves,  ii.  419. 

Nile-boats,  erowdeil.  L 36  : ii.  478. 

Xilometer,  propo.-cd.  L 11. 
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Xo,  Uki-,  L 111,  112. 

Xs<  wm*,  the  Akkii,  ii.  132 : hin  hive  of 
miachicf,  ii.  144. 

Nubians  : their  pitiable  condition,  L 
41 ; their  superstitions,  L ISii  ii.  322 : 
how  to  deal  with  Ihi-in,  L 421;  tlicir 
inconsistency,  ii.  16.4:  their  dislike 
to  pure  water,  ii.  275 : soldiers,  L 
17C. 

Nucir,  district  of  tlie,  i 117 : their 
habits,  i,  113. 

Nyemata,  Mount,  L CL 

Nyitti,  L 25 1 . 

A'ymp/wa  tUllala  and  jV.  lotus,  L 1 1 4. 

O-BONOO,  ii.  135. 

Oil  palm,  ii.  82j  oil  from,  ii.  112, 

0-inan  g.  summer  retreat  from  Siiakin, 

Lai, 

Ombet  (dragon-tree),  L 22. 

Ori,  Dr.,  letter  to  Antinori,  ii.  80 : his 
death,  ii.  48(i. 

OysU'rs,  river,  ii.  452. 

Papyrus,  L 109:  at  the  Kyt,  L I2i;. 

Parkia-trees,  ii.  33!>. 

Parley  with  Niam-niam  chiefs,  ii.  Will 

Parra  africaniu,  i 1.3li. 

PiirroU,  grey,  ii.  SL 

Peneeo.  the  behnky,  L 43ii. 

Peiiicillaria,  L 248. 

Popper,  Ciiyenne,  L 2.53 : mnlaghelta, 
L 408:  Ashatitee,  ii.  382. 

Petherick,  L 127. 

Piapgia,  his  visit  to  the  Niam-niam, 
L 431,  501 : inijuirii  s about,  L 480: 
ii.  .5(L;  his  lake,  ii.  C5. 

Pillen-KBsp  (PJumeneg  tinetor),  L .321 . 

Plantains,  L 198:  ii.  -87.  88. 

Platyeerium  eirphantotigy  L 538. 

Plolug  melanogagter,  L 1 14. 

Poloptenu  bichir,  L 135,  232. 

Poncet,  the  brothers,  contract  with  the 
govemiiicnl,  L 382 ; tiicir  settlomeiit, 
L 393. 

Pongo,  the  river,  ii.  ,344. 

Popiikky  grass,  L 437.  447. 

Port  Rek,  L 125:  ii.  407. 

Posts,  memorial,  L 517. 

Pushyoli,  a Treeiilia,  L 528. 


Pygmies  : my  incredulity  about,  L 08  : 
exchange  a dog  for  a pygmy,  ii.  Cl ; 
stories  about,  ii.  1 53.  ( Vide  Akka.) 
Python  Mnt,  killed  luair  Fa.shoda,  L 
83:  and  antelope  killed  together, 

LacL 

QriNiNE,  L 128  : value  of,  L 323. 
Rainfall,  ii.  281. 

Jiajihia  rmi/iTU,  L 199:  used  for  build- 
ing, ii.  12, 

Ruts,  ii.  405. 

R«1  Sea,  voyage  on,  L 11 : boat  on, 
L nights  on,  L 18, 

Rced-mts,  ii.  .3.84  ; hunting,  ii.  408. 
440. 

Reggo,  L 392. 

Rek,  Port,  L 125 : ii.  107. 
Rhinoceros-bird  {Tetminxrag  abyggi- 
nicug),  ii.  205. 

Rice,  L 21L 

Riham,  my  cook,  L 00,  480:  ii.  204. 
Rikkete,  Wando's  brother.  L 479:  enter- 
taining, L 480 : visit  to,  L 487  : his 
wives,  L 4s9. 

Risrh,  the  river,  L 307. 

Rock  rabbits,  L 38,5. 

Rohl,  the  river,  L 370.  401. 

Rokko-coats  of  Monbiittoo.  ii.  104. 
Rokooba,  ii.  289. 

Roway,  salt-works  at,  L 1C. 

Rye,  the  river,  L 418. 

Sabby  (Serilia),  L 337,  340 : ii.  204. 
Sablook,  L 1C, 

Salt-works  at  Cape  Roway,  L Ifi. 
SareoccphaluH.  L 192. 

Sehweinfurthia,  L 35. 

Scorbutic  attack,  ii.  381. 

Scorpions,  ii.  4,50. 

Scebehr  Rnhama,  ii.  329 : his  Seriba, 
ii.  354  : his  court,  ii.  3C1 : departure 
ftom,  ii.  374. 

Schre,  ii.  395.  397,  IQL 
, Serilia,  L 47 ; Gliattas’s,  L 172 : de- 
stniction  of  o,  L 225:  law,  L 22ii ; 
controllers  of,  ii.  420 : Sliereefee's, 

Laic, 

Sesame,  L 229. 
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Scylcb  (&ir.«frifra„  L 22.  i 

Sliarv,  iileiitity  willi  the  Welle,  L 5,53. 

Shekkn,  ii.  370. 

Sherci^f*  o,  hie  8eriha  Diig^oo,  L 343 : 
Ilia  Snrilift  D»irguJdno.L344 : deiirtli 
in  his  8eribas.  ii.  2ti7 : ntlacks  Mo-  j 
bammed,  ii.  3^  shicMed  by  the  | 
Ago,  it  358. 

SuiLUXiKS:  first  eight  of,  L 7^  etn-  ' 
tistics,  L 85j  their  Tillages,  L 81: 
their  animals,  L filj  pursuit  by,  L 
101 : market,  L 101 : ii.  471. 

stiipbuililing  in  Kbartoom,  L 5L 

Sbol,  the  Dinka  quetn,  L 141  : her 
rielics  and  influenee,  i.  131  : her 

Bp[x>aranee,  L 13*2 : pn'sr  nts  to,  L 
134 : her  death,  ii.  338:  remains  of 
her  huts,  ii.  400. 

Shoosh-giass  (Fanicum  lurgiilnm),  L 
53. 

Short  rations,  ii.  100. 

Singnt,  L 2i. 

Skins,  abundiinco  of,  L 481. 

Skulls,  purehaso  of,  ii.  5|j  in  Berlin 
Museum,  ii.  32. 

Slaves  crowded  in  boots,  L 50j  ii.  478: 
as  payment  to  soldiers,  L 175  ; dying 
of  starvation,  L 340  : feeding  o cara- 
van of,  L 368 : complaints  of  female,  | 
L 390:  cruelty  to,  ii.  414 : price  of,  | 
ii.  418 : comparative  value  of,  ii.  419 : | 
number  of,  ii.420:  as  soldicr.s,  ii.  421 : 
private,  ii.  422  : employed  in  hus- 
bandry, ii.  4*25  : treatmeut  in  Egypt, 
ii.  43(i : on  board  the  Nile  boat,  ii.  | 
470 : at  Woel  Shelloy,  ii.  480 : con-  j 
tiscation  of,  ii.  483. 

.Slave-dealer  from  Tuuis,  L 189.  | 

Slave-trade  : iudei)cndent  of  ivory 

troiJc,  L 4^  population  of  Bongo- 
land  diminished  by,  L 260 : tacitly 
acknowledged,  L381  : all  enterprises 
iiivolvid  in,  L 383:  flourishing  in 
1870  and  1871,  ii.  410:  sources  of, 
ii.  428 : abolition  of,  ii.  433:  measures 
token  in  Fanekamu  against,  ii.  478. 

Slave-traders : iniquity  of,  L 190  : ren- 
dezvous at  Shekka  for,  ii.  370 : gootis 
bartered  by,  ii.  Ill  : description  of, 
ii.  412 : risks  incumsl  by,  ii.  415; 


hospitality  shown  to,  ii.  416:  classes 
of,  ii.  417. 

Smelting-furnaces:  of  the  Dyoor,  L 
207  ; of  the  Bongo,  L 208,  278. 

Sobat,  the  river,  L 100. 

Soirt^e  muficale  of  the  Bongo,  L 3.51. 

Soldiers:  Nubian,  L 176 : black,  i.  483. 

Solinmn,  son  of  Kurshook  Ali,  ii.  4.5*2 

Solar  phenomenon,  i.  326 

Solongoh,  ii.  389. 

Sorghum.  L *245 : ii.  25^. 

Sources  r.f  slave-trade,  ii.  4*28. 

Sparmannia,  ii.  200. 

Spi'ke,  L 113,  319;  ii.  12fi. 

S/a'ro  tlrej)tu»,  L 214. 

Squirrels  (SWurus  /cucumbr/nus),  i. 
387. 

I Steps  couuterl  in  walking,  ii.  300 

Sterculia,  ii.  393. 

I Steudner,  Dr.,  L 129  : ileatb  of,  ii.  .337. 

I Suffida  (samphire),  L 12. 

Suakin,  s<“0-routo  to,  L 10;  excursion 
from,  L 19;  return  to,  ii.  488. 

Suez, blunders  in  telegram,  LI:  scenea 
in  governor’s  divan,  L 8,  9_;  canal,  L 
IIL 

Sugar-canes,  L 547. 

Sulphur-works  at  Gimsali,  L 12. 

Sun,  eclipse  of,  L LL 

Suppression  of  slave-trade,  suggestions 
fur,  ii.  439. 

Surmor,  Aboo  Sammat's  lieutenant,  L 
465:  his  mbanga,  L 470 : speaks 
Arabic,  L 473. 

Swamp-men,  L 1 19 

Sway,  the  river,  identical  with  the 
Dyoor,  L 453 : crossing  the,  ii.  228. 

Swonis,  ii.  4,57. 

Take,  village  of,  L 145:  ii.  467 

Telegram,  L I;  ii.  482. 

Tcrminalia,  L 426. 

Thibaud,  ii.  48*2. 

Tikkitikki,  ii.  1.33:  parting  from 

friends,  iL  149:  successful  shooting, 
ii.  278,  450  : iliness  and  death,  ii. 
486. 

I Tinne,  Miss,  fatality  of  cxpe<lition,  L 
129 : her  headquarters,  ii.  33*2 : her 
mot  her,  ii.  3:38. 
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Toliaoco,  L liiQ,  ‘214,  •2.54,  200 : ii.  14, 

HL 

Tokkuls,  i 17S.  ' 

Tombo,  kins.  L 4SO. 

Timdy,  the  river,  L 181 : passage  over, 
L 300:  snspen.sion-briilgc  over,  ii.  43, 
44  ; crossing  the,  ii.  ‘200. 

Trons|)ort,  means  of,  L 130 : ii.  3!lii ; 
suggestion  for,  ii.  307. 

Travelling  costume,  L 42.5. 

Trnglnlyte/  nigi  r,  L .51!). 

Tninibo-sh,  L 441 : ii.  U. 

Tmmpi  t-tree.  ii.  1.57. 

Tubers,  L 2.50,  2ll8.  14.5. 

Tudyce,  the  river,  L 360.  4*20. 

Tiiharny,  arrival  of,  L 542 : his  Si  ril«, 
ii.  2£!1L 

Turks,  ii.  3.59. 

rroftigma  Kotsi-hyaiia,  ii.  88  : I«ist  of, 
ii.  102. 

Vtnea  (beard-moss),  L 2lL 

Uzze,  the  river,  L 477. 

VALtSNEKiA,  in  the  Gazelle,  L 1‘23. 

Vasel,  ii.  485. 

Vayssiere,  the  French  hunter,  L 18,5. 

Vegetation  of  Nile  displaced  by  civili- 
zation, L GiL 

Viceroy,  hon  mot  of,  L 113;  suiull 
power  of,  ii.  441. 

Victoria  regia,  attempt  to  naturalize,  L 

m. 

Vino,  wild,  ii.  234. 

Ficero  geiiettn,  L 4iM). 

Wando:  animosity  of,  L 482:  river  of, 


I L 400 : Mohummctl's  interview  with' 
' L .501,  5»4 ; his  nonelialance,  L ,511.5 : 
j his  pn  sent  of  food,  L iU ; his 
augury,  ii.  ^ 411, 

Wati-hes,  ii.  2011. 

Water,  had,  ii.  4t>0. 

-birils,  ii.  31,5. 

t lilies,  L 111. 

, plants,  L 121 . 

— — -shed  of  Nile,  i.  4:il. 

I Welle,  the  river,  L 548,  554. 

■ White-snts  : tlieir  hills,  i,  120  : of  the 
trees,  L 539 ; as  foixl,  ii.  Ii>7. 

White  Nile,  embarkation  on,  L 41L 
I Widow-ducks,  L 121. 

Wild  boar  shot,  i.  .363 
Wo  l Shellay,  L oth;  ii.  4.8(1. 

Wounds,  Slittoo  treatment  of,  L 371  : 
by  arrows,  ii.  279  : l)y(s>r  treatment 
I of,  ii.  :I34. 

I Wow,  the  S-riba,  L UL 
Wow,  the  river,  L 1!8>:  ii.  :i33. 

I 

Yaiio,  L 476. 

Yalxmgo,  L 476  ; ii.  l!l.'{. 

5'ums,  i,  250. 

Yanga's  grave,  L 2S5. 

5'olo-antelopes,  ii.  4 16. 

Y ubls),  the  river,  L 178 : ii.  I‘.t2. 

I Yummo,  Kiirshook  Ali’s  Vokeel,  ii. 
! 384,  m 

Yuroo,  L 531. 

Znwa-trees,  L 447 : ii.  ‘200. 
Zohm-iehnenmon,  L 358. 

Zilci  Mountains,  ii.  210. 
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Crown  Buildings ^ l88,  Fleet  Street, 

London,  October,  1873. 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  & CO.’S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS  FOR  THE 


COMING  SEASON. 


THE  AUTHORIZED  VERSION  OF  THE 

FOUR  GOSPELS. 

WITH  THE  WHOLE  OP  THE 

MAGNIFICENT  ETCHINGS  ON  STEEL, 

- \ 

APTEJt  THE 

DRAWINGS  BY  M.  BIDA. 

HE  drawings,  etchings,  and  engravings  have  been  twelve  vears  in 
preparation,  and  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  splendid  work 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  upsrards  of  twelve  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  francs,  or  fifty  thousand  TOunds,  have  been  expended 
on  its  production,  and  it  ha.s  obumed  for  MM.  Hachette  the  Diplome 
d'Honneur  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition. 

The  English  edition  will  contain  the  whole  of  the  133  steel  etchings,  and  in 
addition  some  very  exquisite  woodcut  ornaments. 

The  Gospel  op  St.  Matthew  will  contain  41  Steel  Etchings. 

The  Gospel  op  St.  Mark  „ 34  „ 

The  Gospel  op  St.  Luke  „ 40  „ 

The  Gospel  op  St.  John  ,,  37  „ 

Size,  large  Imperial  quarto. 

It  is  intended  to  publish  each  Gospel  separately,  and  at  intervals  of  from 
six  to  twelve  months  : and  in  order  to  preserve  uniformity^  the  price  will  in 
the  first  instance  be  fixed  at  ^^3  3/.  eacn  volume.  This  uniformity  of  price 
has  been  determined  on  the  assumption  that  purchasers  will  take  the  whole 
of  the  four  volumes  as  published  ; but,  as  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Gospels  of 
St  Matthew  and  St  Luke  contain  more  etchings  and  more  letterpress 
than  St.  Mark  and  St  John,  and  are  therefore  proportiooatcly  more  costly 
in  production,  it  must  be  understood  that  at  the  expiration  of  three  months 
from  the  first  issue  of  each  of  these  two  volumes,  the  price  (if  purchased 
separately)  will  be  raised  to  four  guineas.  This  extra  charge  will,  however, 
be  allowed  at  any  lime  to  all  bona  hde  purchasers  of  the  four  volurnes. 

The  Gospel  of  St  John,  appropriately  bound  in  cloth  extra,  price  jC3  31., 
will  be  the  first  volume  issued,  and  will  be  ready  for  publication  shortly. 

Specimen  pages  of  text  and  etchings  niay  be  seen  on  application  to  any 
bookseller  in  tow'n  and  country,  who  will  be  happy  to  register  the  names  «f 
subKribers.  either  for  each  Ck>spel  separately,  or  for  the  whole  of  the  Gospels 
as  published. 
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IMPOR  TA  NT  A NNO  UNCEMBNT. 

DR.  SCHWEINFURTH’S  TRAVELS  AND 
. DISCOVERIES  IN  CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 

From  x668  to  1871. 

Translated  by  Ellbn  E.  Frkwbr.  With  an  Introduction  by 
WlNWOOD  KBADB. 


Sampson  Low  & Co.  have  the  pleasure  of  stating  Uiat 
they  have  completed  arrangements  with  the  celebrated  African 
I Traveller,  Dr.  Georg  ^hwrinfl'RTM,  for  the  exclusive  right  to 
I publish  his  new  work,  entitled — 


THE  HEART  OF  AFRICA. 


OR,  THREE  YEARS*  TRAVELS  AND  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  UN» 
EXPLORED  REGIONS  OF  THE  CENTRE  OP  AFRICA. 


This  is  unquestionably,  in  a scientific  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  rahia- 
ble  contributions  to  a knowledge  of  the  Natural  History,  Botany,  Geography, 
and  River  System  of  Central  Africa  that  has  ever  appeared  ; but  its  chief 
interest  will  consist  in  the  personal  adventures  of  the  author  amongst  un> 
known  tribes,  and  wanderings  in  lands  hitherto  unexplored.  The  Doctor 
carries  his  reader  into  a veriuble  wonderland,  full  of  peculiar  custonu^  and 
where  his  experiences  have  been  of  the  most  eventful  nature.  ITie  district 
explored  embraces  a wide  tract  of  country  extending  southward  from  the 
Meschcra  on  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal,  and  betwixt  the  10th  and  3rd  degrees  of 
north  latitude. 

The  present  work  cannot  fail  to  be  of  most  unusual  bterest  to  general 
readers  : inasmuch  as  it  will  include  adventures  in  an  unknown  country 
amongst  cannibals  and  pygmies,  the  discovery  and  exploration  of  twenty-two 
hitherto  quite  unknown  rivers,  the  wonderful  land  of  the  Monbuttoo,  his  re- 
ception by  King  Munza,  horrible  cannibalism,  fights  with  natives  and  struggles 
with  wild  animals,  adventures  on  rivers,  on  mountains,  and  in  jungles  ; and, 
in  short,  experiences  of  the  most  novel  and  startling  kind  that  could  be 
inuj^ined  in  an  unknown  and  savage  country. 

Tne  work  will  form  two  volumes,  demy  8vo.,  of  upwards  of  500  pages  each, 
and  will  be  illustrated  by  about  130  woodcuts  from  drawings  tnaoe  by  the 
author— comprising  figures  of  different  races  of  men  ; animals,  domestic  and 
wild  ; remarxable  fish  and  snakes  ; varieties  of  trees,  plants,  and  fruits  ; 
landscapes  ; forest  scenery  : watered  plains  : episodes  of  the  journey  ; canni- 
bal feasts  and  dances  : fording  rivers  : villages  and  huts  ; night  encam|V 
ments  ; meetings  with  chieftains  : weapons  of  war,  &c.  &c. ; with  maps  and 
plans. 

//  hpropoifd  that  the  work  shall  he  published  in  England  and  America 
fin  Eng/ishJ,  and  in  the  res^ctive  languages  e/  Germany,  France,  Russia, 
Italy,  ^c.%  simultaneously,  and  arrangements  are  nowin  progress  /or  this 
purpose ; and  the  Publishes  kept  to  hate  it  ready  /or  publication  during 
the  present  A utumn. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

Nnu  Story  for  Youtkx  by  H.  M.  Stanley. 

« MY  KALULU  ” PRINCE,  KING.  AND  SLAVE. 

A Story  from  Cintral  Africa, 

BY  HENRY  M.  STANLEY. 

Author  of  **  How  I found  Livingstone.’* 

Crown  8yo..  about  130  pp.,  with  numerous  Gr^hic  Illustrations,  after  Ori- 
ginal Designs  by  the  Author.  Ooth,  7/.  bd.  {in  October 


For  the  convenience  e/ thotewko  did  not  cart  to  fay  to  high  a frice  as  air. 
for  the  original  Edition  of  Mr.  Stanley’s  Jirtt  great  IVoim,  it  is  now 
offered^  in  a new  and  elegant  binding,  with  a revxsed  Introductory  Chaf^ 
ter,  at  lor.  bd.  In  this  form  and  at  this /rice  it  will  form  an  excellent 
School  Prise  or  Christmas  Present. 

HOW  I FOUND  LIVINGSTONE. 

Inclstding  Travels,  Adventures^  and  Discoveries  in  Central  Africa,  and 
Pour  Monihf  Eestdence  with  Dr.  Livingstone, 

BY  H.  M.  STANLEY. 

Numerous  Illustrations  by  Mr.  J.  B.  ZwatKER,  Mr.  John  Jbllicoe,  and 
ether  Artists,  from  Mr.  Stanleys  own  Sketches,  with  Maps  of  Route,  Phy> 
meal  Features,  &c.  Twelfth  Thousand.  New  issue,  in  new  binding,  gilt 
edges,  extra  cloth,  lor.  6d.  {Now  ready. 


Magnificent  VYork  on  the  Pottery  of  all  Ages  and  all  Nations, 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CERAMIC  ART: 

Descriptive  and  Analytical  Study  of  the  Potteries  of  all  Times 
' and-of  all  Nations. 

BY  ALBERT  JACQUEMART. 

Author  of  the  ** History  of  Porcelain,”  "The  Wonders  of 
Ceramic,’*  &c. 

Two'hundrcd  Woodcuts  by  H.  Catbnacci  and  J.  Iacqubnart,  is  Steel- 
plate  Engravings  by  Ji’LBS  Jacqukmart,  and  1,000  Marlu  and  Monograms. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Bury  Palliser.  In  x vol.,  super  royal  8vo.,  ot  about 
700  pp.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  43/.  {Nearly  retMy, 


In  One  Volume,  Demy  Bvo.,  cloth  extra,  price  about  16s. 

THE  land  of  the  WHITE  ELEPHANT; 

SIGHTS  AND  SCENES  IN  SOITTH  EASTERN  ASIA. 

A Personal  Narrative  of  Travel  and  Adventure  in  Farther  India,  embraaag 
the  countries  of  Burma,  Siam,  Cambodia,  and  Cochin-China  (1671-73). 
BY  FRANK  VINCENT,  Jun. 

With  Map,  Plans,  and  numerous  Illustrations.' 

{Nearly  ready. 
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New  fVorks  by  the  celebrated  French  Writer,  JULES  Veene. 


THE  FUR  COUNTRY;  OR,  SEVENTY  DEGREES 
NORTH  LATITUDE. 

Br  JULES  VERNE.  Translated  by  N.  D’ANVERS. 

A Story  ofrenurkable  Adventures  in  the  Northern  Regions  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Territory.  CrowTi  8vo.  with  upwards  of  8o  very  eraphic  fulhpage  lUua* 
trations.  Qoth  extra.  Uniform  in  sire  and  style  with  Twenty  Inousand 
Leafues  under  the  Sea.”  Price  lor.  6<f.  \tnOct*i€r. 


a. 

PROM  THE  EARTH  TO  THE  MOON;  AND  A 
TRIP  ROUND  IT. 

By  JULES  VERNE.  Translated  by  I*  P.  MERCIER. 

With  numerous  characteristic  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  Uniform  in  sue 
and  price  with  the  above.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  xor.  fxl.  \Rtmdy. 
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AROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  EIGHTY  jDAYS. 

By  JULES  VERNE. 

$9uare  crown  8vo.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Uniform  m site  and  style 
with  *' Meridiana,"  by  the  same  author.  Price  7t.  „ [Nearly  rtmdy 

One  V»l.,  Demy  8;><7.,  cloth,  untk  numerous  woodcuts  and  a ma/. 

THE  WILD  NORTH  LAND: 

The  Story  of  a Winter  Journey  with  dogs  across  Northern  North  America. 
BY  CAPTAIN  W.  F.  BUTLER, 

Author  of  **Thc  Great  Lone  Land.”  [/m  Nevemhor. 

A WHALING  CRUISE  TO  BAFFIN’S  BAY  AND 
THE  GULF  OF  BOOTHIA. 

With  an  Account  of  the  Rescue,  by  his  Ship,  of  the  survivors  of  the  Crew  of 
the  " Polaris.” 

BY  CAPTAIN  MARKHAM,  R.N. 

One  Volume,  demy  8vo.,  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  doth  extra. 

Now  Ready,  in  One  Volume,  demy  8tv. , with  Maps  and  Illustrations^ 
sloth  extra,  i6r. 

THE  THRESHOLD  OF  THE  UNKNOWN 
REGION. 

BY  CLEMENTS  R.  MARKHAM,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 

Secretary  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  [Now  ready. 
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IS  PREPARA  TIOS  FOR  PUBLIC  A TtOS  IS  DECEMBER. 

In  Two  Volitmts,  Royal  8tv.,  cloth  extra,  numerous  WoodcutSt  Ma/s,  and 
Chromolithographs. 

THE  SECOND  NORTH  GERMAN  POLAR  EX- 
PEDITION IN  THE  YEARS  1869-70. 

Of  the  Ships  *'  Getmania  **  and  *'  Hansa,**  under  command  of 
Captain  KoIdeway» 

Editsd  ajtd  Condekskd  by  H.  W.  BATES,  Ebq., 

Of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

Important  IVorh  on  Peru. 

TWO  YEARS  IN  PERU;  WITH  EXPLORATION 
OF  ITS  ANTIQUITIES. 

BY  THOMAS  J.  HUTCHINSON,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.A.I  . 

Map  by  Daniel  BAsaaitA,  and  numerous  Illustrations.  In  1 toI.,  demy 
4ro.»  cloth  extra.  [In  tho prtu. 


New  h^orJk  on  Morocco. 

ADVENTURES  IN  MOROCCO,  AND  JOURNEY 
SOUTH  THROUGH  THE  OASES  OF 
DRAA  AND  TAFILET. 

Bv  DR.  GERHARD  ROHLFS.  Edited  byWINWOOD  READE. 

I Tol.,  crown  8yo.»  Map  and  Portrait  of  the  Author,  cloth  extra. 

[In  the  press. 


Magnificent  Work  on  China. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  CHINA  AND  ITS  PEOPLE 

BY  J.  THOMSON,  F.R.G.S. 

Being  Photographs  from  the  Author's  Negatives,  printed  in  permanent  Pig- 
ments by  the  Autotype  Process,  and  Notes  from  Personal  Observation. 

*•*  The  complete  work  will  embrace  aoo  Photomphs,  with  Letterpi^ 
Descriptions  of  the  Places  and  People  represented.  In  four  volumes,  im- 
perial 4to.,  price  £,iy-  each  volume.  The  First  V'olume,  containing  Fifty 
Photographs,  was  published  in  the  Spring  ; and  the  Second  Volume,  contain- 
ing Photographs  as  below,  is  now  ready. 

Subscri^rs  ordering  the  Four  Volumes  at  once  will  be  supplied  for  ;^io  lor. 
half  of  which  to  be  paid  on  receipt  of  Vol.  1.,  and  balance  on  completion  of 
the  Work.  Non-Subscribers'  pnee  is  jCj  3s.  a Volume. 

VOLUME  III.  is  in  active  prep;^auon,  and  will  be  Published  before 
Christmas. 
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A most  bmsttiful  Christmas  Present, 

WOMAN  IN  SACRED  HISTORY. 

BY  MRS.  HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE. 

Illustrated  with  15  chrom(>*Hthoffrapht  and  about  900  pages  of  letterpress 
forming  one  of  the  most  clecant  and  attrp^'tive  Volumes  ever  published. 
Demy  4to>,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  price  954.  {In  Novtmhtr. 

NEW  WORK  BY  THE  REV.  E.  H.  BICKERSTETH. 

Om  V^lumt  Stuart  itw..witk  Numertms  X'try  htautiful  Engravings,  nni 
form  in  Ckaracttr  U'/M  tkt  Illustrattd  Edition  e/  Htbtr^s  Hymn*y 
^rice  ^s.  td> 

THE  REEF,  AND  OTHER  PARABLES. 

By  the  Rer.  E.  H.  Bickekstbth,  M.  A.,  Author  of  “Yesterday,  To-dav, 
and  for  Ever,”  &c.  {Nearly  Ready. 

CARL  WERNER'S  NILE  SKETCHES, 

Painted  from  Nature  during  his  Travels  through  Egypt.  Facsimiles  of 
Water-colour  Paintings  executed  by  Gustave  W.  Seitr.  with  Descriptive 
Text  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Brrhm  and  Dr.  Dl'michbn.  Third  Series.  Imperial 
folio,  in  Cardboard  Wrapper,  ^£3  loi. 

Beautiful  Work  f<^  Winter  Evenings.  Dedicated,  by  Permission,  to 
fsis  Royal  Highness,  Prince  Leofold. 

ILLUSTRATED  GAMES  OF  PATIENCE. 

By  the  Lady  Adeijudb  Cadocan.  Twenty-four  Diagramsin  Colours,  with 
Descriptive  Text.  Foolscap  410.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  xar.  6<f. 

THE  ROYAL  PASTRY  AND  CONFECTIONERY 
BOOK 

livTe  de  Patisserie).  By  Julks  Gouppb,  Chef  de  Cuirine  of  the 
Paris  Jockey  Club.  Translated  from  the  French  and  adapted  to  English 
use  by  Alphoksr  Gouppr,  Head  Pastrycook  to  Her  Majes^  the  Queen. 
Illustrated  with  10  large  Plates  printed  in  Colours,  and  137  Engravings  on 
Wood,  after  the  Oil  Paintings  and  Designs  of  £.  Konjat.  Royal  8vo.,  cloth 
extra.  [In  the  Press. 

Important  New  Work  by  Professor  Guyoi. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  Arnold  GrvoT,  Author  nf  “ Earth  and  Man.”  In  t Volume,  large 4to., 
ia8  pp.,  numerous  coloured  Diagrams, \ Maps  and  Woodcuts,  price  lor.  6d., 
strong  boards. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  AMBULANCE, 

Established  in  Paris  during  the  Siege  of  1870*71.  Together  with  the  De- 
tails of  its  Method  and  its  Work.  Bv  Thomas  W.  Evans,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S., 
D.,  President  of  the  American  international  Sanitary  Committee,  &c, 
Author  of  **  La  Commission  Sanitoire  des  Etats  Unis : son  Origine.  son 
Organisation  et  ses  Rcsultats/'  &c.  In  i Volume,  Imperial  8vo.,  with  nu- 
merous Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  price  3^-  {Now  Ready. 
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Prtpurif^/or  ^nbliCAtioK  in  on*  kandiom*  tmall  ^tc.^  cloth  gilt  edge*, 
prict  15#. 

PHYNNODDERREE,  AND  OTHER  TALES: 

Fairy  Legends  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  By  Edward  McAlob.  To  be  profusely 
JUustrated  with  upwards  of  i3o  Engravings  on  Wood. 

THE  POSTHUMOUS  WORKS  AND  UNPUB- 
LISHED AUTOGRAPHS  OF  NAPOLEON  III. 
IN  EXILE. 

Collected  and  arranged  by  Count  dk  la  Chaprllb,  Coadjutor  in  the  last 
Works  of  the  Emperor  at  ChUlehurst.  i Volume  demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra, 
14^-  \Novi  Ready. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  EMPEROR 
NAPOLEON  I. 

During  the  Fir>t  Three  Years  of  his  Captivity  on  the  Island  of  St.  Helena 
Incluchng  the  time  of  his  Residence  at  her  father’s  hous^  “The  Briars." 
By  Mrs.  Abell  (late  Miss  Elizabeth  Balcombe).  Third  Edition.  Revised 
throughout  with  additional  matter  hy  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Charles  ]ohn« 
STONE.  1 Volume,  demy  8vo.  With  Steel  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Abell,  and 
Woodcut  Illustrations.  Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  tor.  td.  [Now  Ready. 

ENGLISH  MATRONS  AND  THEIR  PROFESSION; 

With  some  Considerations  as  to  its  Various  Branches,  its  National  Value, 
and  the  Education  it  requires.  By  M.  L F.,  Writer  of  “ My  Life,  and  what 
shall  I do  with  it,"  “Battle  of  the  Two  Philosophies,"  anid  “Strong  and 
Free."  Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  7#.  td.  [Now  Ready. 

“ All  Suics  amot^  which  the  regulations  regarding  women  are  bad,  en- 
joy scarcely  the  halfof  happiness."— Aristotle. 

Special  Notice. — The  lon/^-desired  Map  to  Mr.  King**  H^orh  has  now 
been  addtd,  and  also  a Chapter  of  entirely  new  matter.  (Dedicated  to 
Frofessor  Tyndal.) 

MOUNTAINEERING  IN  THE  SIERRA  NEVADA. 

By  Clarence  King.  Crown  8vo.  Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Cloth 
extra,  with  Map  and  Addititmal  Chapter,  6#.  [Nearly  Ready. 

A CHRONICLE  OF  THE  FERMORS;  HORACE 
WALPOLE  IN  LOVE. 

By  M.  F.  MAHONy  (Matthew  Stradlii^),  Author  of  “The  Misadventures  of 
Mr.  Catlyn,"  “The  Irish  Bar*sinister,'^&c.  In  a Volumes,  Demy  8vo.,  with 
Steel  PonraiL  [In  the  Preu, 

MILITARY  LIFE  IN  PRUSSIA. 

First  Series.  The  Soldier  in  Time  of  Peace.  Translated  (by  permission  of 
the  Author)  from  the  German  of  F.  W.  HAcklaader.  By  F.  E.  R.  and  H . 

£ R.  Crown  6vo.,  cloth  extra,  9#.  [Now  Ready. 
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Univertity  Lrcal  Ex&minatiotu. 

ST.  MARK’S  GOSPEL. 

With  Explanatory  Notes.  For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Colley.  BvCborcb 
Bowkkr,  late  Second  Master  of  the  Newport  Grammar  School,  Isle  of 
Wight,  t Volume,  foolscap,  cloth.  [In  Prejbaratiyn. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

Vutirr  Nctv 

IN  THE  YEAR  ’93  (QUATRE-VINGT  TREIZE). 

Three  Volumes,  crown  8vo.  [In  Prr/arafi^. 

This  work,  which  will  be  published  simultaneously  in  France,  England, 
and  America,  is  said  to  surpass  in  style  and  dramatic  interest  anything  that 
Victor  Hugo  has  yet  produced. 

Hfw  Warkhy  ikt  Author  0/**  LotnaDoont." 

ALICE  LORRAINE; 

A Tale  of  the  South  Downs.  Three  Volumes,  crown  8vo.  [In  Prtparation. 

IN  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

Two  Volumes,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  air.  [Novi  Ready. 

BETTER  THAN  GOLD. 

By  Mrs.  Arnold,  Author  of  His  by  Right,”  **  John  Hesketh's  Charge," 
Under  Foot,”  &c.  In  3 Volumes,  crown  8va,  31*.  (>d.  [In  the  Press. 

New  IVork  by  Hain  Friswell,  Author  of  **  The  Gentle  Life!' 

OUR  SQUARE  CIRCLE. 

Two  Volumes,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  air  [In  the  Press. 

AVw>  lyorh  of  Fiction  by  Ceorgiana  M.  Crash. 

ONLY  A BUTTERFLY. 

One  Volume,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  lor.  6d.  [A’w  Ready. 

ARGUS  FAIRBAIRNE;  OR,  A WRONG  NEVER 
RIGHTED. 

By  Henry  Jackson,  Author  of  **  Hearth  Ghosts,”  &c.  Three  Volumes, 
crown  8vo.,  cloth,  31s.  6d.  [In  the  Press, 

Nrtv  Volume  of  the  John  Halifax  Series  0/  Girls'  Books. 

MISS  MOORE. 

By  Georciana  M.  Craik.  Small  post*8vo.,  with  Illustrations,  gilt  edges, 
4#-  [flearly  Ready 


Crown  Buildings ^ i88,  Fleet  Street, 

London f Octi^er,  1 873* 

a Hi0t  of  IBoolis 

PUBLISHING  BY 

SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  LOW,  & SEARLL 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST. 


BBOTT  (J.  S.  C.)  History  of  Frederick  the  Great, 

with  Dumerous  lUuitrationt.  6vo.  xL  xs. 

About  in  the  World,  by  the  author  of  “ The 

Gentle  Life/'  Crown  8vo.  bevelled  doth,  4th  edition.  61. 


Adamson  (Rev.  T.  H.)  The  Gospel  according  to  St. 

Matthew,  evpoiuided.  8vo.  xu. 


Adventures  of  a Young  Naturalist.  By  Luciem  Biaet, 

with  X17  beautiful  Illustrations  on  Wood.  Edited  and  ad:^ed  by 
pABKaa  Gillmorb,  author  of  “ All  Round  the  World,**  **  Gun,  Rod,  and 
Saddle^ &C.  Post  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  new  edition,  71.  6d 
*'The  adventures  are  charmingly  narratetL" — Athenaum. 


Adventures  of  a Brownie.  See  Craik,  Mrs. 


Adventures  on  the  Great  Hunting  Grounds  of  the  World, 

translated  from  the  French  of  Victor  Meunier,  with  engravings,  and 
edition.  5/. 

**  The  book  for  all  bo^  in  whom  the  love  of  travel  and  adventure  is 
strong.  They  will  find  here  plenty  to  amuse  them  and  much  to  instruct 
them  besides.  * * — T imes. 


Alcott,  (Louisa  M.)  Aunt  Jo’s  Scrap-Bag.  Square  i6m9, 

— Little  Men  : Life  at  Plumfreld  with  Jo’s  Boys. 
By  the  author  of  Little  Women.**  Small  post  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  edges, 
^r.  6dL  Cheap  edition,  cloth,  ar. ; fancy  boards,  ir.  6ti. 

Little  Women.  Complete  in  i vol.  fcap.  3/.  6d. 

Cheap  edition,  a vols.  doth,  ar. ; boards,  tr.  6</.  each. 

■ Old  Fashioned  Girl,  best  edition,  small  post  8vo. 

doth  extra,  gilt  edges,  3/.  6d. : Low’s  Copyright  Series,  xr.  6d.  ; doth, 
ar. 

The  Guardian  says  of  **  Little  Women,**  that  it  is — '*  A bright,  cheerful, 
healthy  story^with  a tinge  of  thoughtful  gra>*ity  about  it  which  reminds 
one  of  John  Bunyan.  The  Athemtum  says  of  “ Old-Fashioned  Girl  **— 
**  Let  whoever  wishes  to  read  a bright,  spirited,  wholesome  story,  get 
the  * Old  Fashioned  Girl  * at  once.'* 
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Alcott  (Louisa  M.)  Shawl  Straps.  Small  post  8vo.  Doth 

CJitn,  gilt  edges,  3X. 

Work,  a Story  of  Experience.  2 tols.  or.  8vo.  2ix. 

AUston  (Captain).  Sa  Ready,  O Ready. 

Alexander  (Sir  James  E.)  Bush  Fighting.  Illustrated  by 
Remarkable  Acuons  and  Incidents  of  the  Maori  War.  With  a Map, 
Plans,  and  Woodcuts,  x vol.  demy  8vo.  pp.  338,  cloth  extra,  x6r. 

" This  book  tells  the  story  of  the  late  war  in  Nc«  Zealand,  with  its 
many  desperate  encounters  and  exciting  personal  adventures,  and  tells 
that  story  well/’— A’itra/  atui  Military  Cazdtte. 

This  is  a valuable  history  of  the  Maori  war." — Standard. 

Alexander  (W.  D.  S.)  The  Lonely  Guiding  Star.  A 

Legend  of  the  Pyrenean  Mountains  and  other  Poems.  Fcap.  8vo. 
cloth.  5i. 

Among  the  Arabs,  a Narrative  of  Adventures  in  Algeria,  by 

G.  Naphbgyi,  M.  D.,  a M.  (id. 

Andersen  (Hans  Christian)  The  Story  of  My  Life.  8vo. 

xor.  (id. 

Fairy  Tales,  with  Illustrations  in  Colours  by  £.  V.  B. 

Royal  410.  cloth.  \L  5s. 

Andrews  (Dr.)  Latin-Englisb  Lexicon.  13th  edition. 

Royal  8vo.  pp.  1,670,  cloth  extra.  Price  z&r. 

The  superiority  of  this  justly-famed  Lexicon  is  retained  over  all  others 
by  the  fumess  of  its  Rotations,  the  including  in  the  Vocabulary  Proper 
Names,  the  distinguishing  whether  the  Denyative  is  classical  or  other- 
wise, the  exactness  of  thc  Kefcrcnces  to  the  Original  Authors,  and  by  the 
price. 

*‘The  best  Latin  Dictionary,  whether  for  the  scholar  or  advanced 
student" — Sptetator. 

" Every  page  bears  the  impress  of  industry  and  care."— 

Anecdotes  of  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  collected  and 
edited  by  J.  G.  Hodcins,  with  Illustrations.  New  edition,  revised  by 
John  Timbs.  5/. 

Angell  (J.  K.)  A Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Highways.  8vo. 

l/.  5»- 

Arctic  Regions  (The).  Illustrated.  Set  Bradford. 

German  Polar  Expedition.  See  Koldeway. 

Explorations.  See  Markham. 

Around  the  World.  See  Prime. 
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Art,  Pictorial  and  Industrial,  VoU  i,  i/.  ii^.  td.  Vols.  3 
and  3,  i8j.  each. 

Atmosphere  (The).  See  Flammarion. 

Aunt  Jo’s  Scrap  Bag.  See  Alcott. 

Australian  Tales,  by  the  “ Old  Boomerang.”  Post  8vo.  5/. 


ACK-LOG  Studies.  See  Warner. 
Baldwin  (J.  D.)  Prehistoric  Nations. 

41.  (id. 


I2XDO. 


Ancient  America,  in  notes  of  American  Archaeology. 

Crown  Sva  lor. 


Bancroft’s  History  of  America.  Library  edition,  vols.  r to  9, 
8vo.  8/. 

History  of  America,  VoL  X.  (completing  the  Work.) 

8vo.  lar.  l7niAe/mi. 

Barber  (B.  C.)  The  Crack  Shot.  Post  8vo.  8r.  6d. 

Barnes’s  (Rev.  A.)  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christi- 
anity in  the  rsth  Century,  tamo.  71.  6.C. 

Bamum  (P.  T.)  Struggles  and  Triumphs.  Crown  8vo. 

Fancy  boards,  a/.  6d, 

Barrington  (Hon.  and  Rev.  L.J.)  From  Ur  to  Macpelah; 
the  Story  of  Abraham.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  51. 


TH£  BAYARD  SERIES.  Comprising  Plea- 
sure Books  of  Literature  produced  in  the  Choicest 
Style  as  Companionable  Volumes  at  Home  and 
Abroad. 

Pri<*  2S.  (xL  etuh  complete  in  Uul/^  ^nted  at  iht  Chiswick  Prtss^ 

hound  by  Bum,Jfext6U  ciotk  sjctrOj  isavts,  with  silk  Headbands 

and  Registers. 

The  Story  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard.  By  M.  De  Bekvillb. 

De  Joinville's  St.  Louis,  King  of  France. 

The  Essays  of  Abraham  Cowley,  including  all  his  Prose 
Works. 

Abdallah ; or,  the  Four  Leaves.  By  Edouard  Laboullayz. 
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Table-Talk  and  Opinions  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

Vathek:  An  Oriental  Romance.  By  William  Beckfokd. 

The  King  and  the  Commons : a Selection  of  Cavalier  and 

Puritan  Song.  Edited  by  Prof.  Morlby. 

Words  of  Wellington  ; Maxims  and  Opinions  of  the  Great 

Duke. 

Dr.  Johnson’s  Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia.  With  Notes. 

Hazlitt's  Round  Table.  With  Biographical  Introduction. 

The  Religio  Medici,  Hydriotaphia,  and  the  Letter  to  a 

Friend.  By  Sir  Thomas  Browke,  KnL 

Ballad  Poetry  of  the  Affections.  By  Robert  Buchanan. 

Coleridge’s  Christabel,  and  other  Imaginative  Poems.  With 

Prelace  by  Alcrrnom  C Swikbokns. 

Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters,  Sentences  and  Maxims. 

With  Introduction  by  the  Editor,  and  Essay  on  Chesterfield  by  M.  De 
Sl  Beuve,  of  the  French  Academy. 

Essays  in  Mosaic.  By  Thos.  Ballantyne. 

My  Uncle  Toby;  his  Story  and  his  Friends.  Edited 

by  P.  Fitzgerald. 

Reflections ; or,  Moral  Sentences  and  Maxims  of  the  Duke 

de  la  Rochefoucauld. 

Socrates,  Memoirs  for  English  Readers  from  Xenophon's 

Memorabilia.  By  Edw.  Lbvibn. 

Prince  Albert’s  Golden  Precepts. 

A tuitahU  Cast  containing  X3  voinmtt,  price  3ir.  6d.  ; or  the  Cast  upartUe, 
price  jr.  td. 

Extracts  from  Litbrarv  Notices. 

**  The  present  series—talunR  its  name  from  the  opening  volume,  which 
contained  a translation  of  the  Knight  without  Fear  and  without  Reproach 
— will  really,  we  think,  fill  a void  in  the  shelves  of  all  except  the  most 
complete  English  libraries.  These  tittle  squarc'shaped  volumes  contain, 
in  a very  manageable  and  prettv  form,  a great  many  things  not  very  easv 
of  access  elsewhere,  and  some  thinn  for  the  first  time  brought  together.'’ 
— Pall  Moll  Gasette.  Wc  have  ncre  two  more  volumes  of  the  series 
appropriately  called  the  ‘ Ba>’ard,*  as  they  certainly  are  * sans  reproche.* 
Of  convenient  sire,  with  clear  t^'pography  and  ta.steful  binding,  we  know 
no  other  little  volumes  which  make  such  good  gift-books  for  persons  of 
mature  XM.^'—Examintr.  **  St.  Louis  and  his  companions,  as  described 
by  Joinvjlle,  not  only  in  their  glistening  armour,  but  in  their  every-day 
attire,  are  brought  nearer  to  us  become  intelligible  to  us  And  teach  us 
lessons  of  humanity  which  we  can  learn  from  men  only,  and  not  from  srints 
and  heroes.  Here  lies  the  real  value  of  real  history*.  It  widens  onr  minds 
and  our  hearts,  and  gives  us  that  true  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of 
human  nature  in  all  its  ohascs  which  but  few  can  gain  in  the  short  span 
of  their  own  life,  and  in  tne  narrow  sphere  of  their  friends  and  enemies. 
We  can  hardly  imagine  a better  bc^k  for  boys  to  read  or  for  men  to 
ponder  over.” — Times. 
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Beecher  (Henry  Ward,  D.  D.)  Life  Thoughts.  Complete 

ia  I ToI<  lamo.  as.  6J. 

Sermons  Selected.  lamo.  8r.  6d. 

Norwood,  or  Village  Life  in  New  England. 

Crown  8va  6t. 

(Dr.  Lyman)  Life  and  Correspondence  of.  2 vols. 

post  8va  i/.  IS. 

Bees  and  Beekeeping.  the  Times’ Beemaster.  Illustrated. 

Crown  8va  New  EdinoD,  wuh  additions.  2«.  6J. 

Bell  (Rev.  C.  D.)  Faith  in  Earnest.  iSmo.  is.  6d, 

Blanche  Nevile.  Fcap.  8vo,  6s, 

Bellows  (A.  J.)  The  Philosophy  of  Bating.  Post  8vo. 
• 7/.  6d. 

How  not  to  be  Sick,  a Sequel  to  Philosophy  of 

Eating.  Pott  8vo.  -js. 

Bickersteth’s  Hymnal  Companion  to  Book  of  Common 

Prayar. 

TAf  following  Editions  art  now  rtadjf  : — 

No.  X.  A Small-type  Edition,  medium  33mo.  cloth  limp 
No.  X.  B ditto  roan  limp^  red  edges 

No.  I.  C ditto  morocco  Ump,  gilt  edges  . • 


No.  9.  Second*sue  type,  super-royal  32mo.  cloth  limp  .. 
No.  a.  A ditto  roan  Ump,  red  edges  .. 

No.  a.  B ditto  morocco  Ump,  gilt  edges  . . 


No.  3.  Large-type  Edition,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  red  edges.. 
No.  3.  A ditto  roan  limp,  red  edges  .. 

No.  3.  B ditto  morocco  limp,  gilt  edges  . . 


No.  4.  Large-type  Edition,  crown  8vo.  with  Introduction 

and  Notes,  cloth,  red  edges  

No.  4.  A ditto  roan  limp,  red  edges 

No.  4.  B ditto  morocco,  gilt  edges 


No.  5.  Crown  8vo.  with  accompanying  Tunes  to  every 

Hymn,  New  Edition 

No.  5.  A ditto  with  Chants 

No.  5.  B The  Chants  separately  


No.  6.  Penny  Edition. 

Fcap.  4to.  Organists*  edition.  Ooth,  yr.  6d. 

*•*  A liberal  allowanct  is  madt  to  Cltrgjtmtn  introdstcing 
tht  Hymnal. 

Thb  Book  op  Common  Praysr,  bound  with  The  Hvmnal  Com- 
panion. 3amo.  cloth,  t^d.  And  in  various  superior  bindings. 
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Benedict  (P.  L.)  Miss  Dorothy's  Charge.  3 voU.  jir.  (td. 
Biart  (L.)  Adventures  of  a Young  Naturalist.  (See 

Advintunt.') 

Bickersteth  (Rev.  E.  H.,  M.A.)  The  Master's  Home* 

Cftll : Or,  Brief  Memorials  of  Alice  Prances  Bickersteth.  3rd 
Edidoo.  32100.  cloth  gilt.  xi. 

They  recall  in  a touching  manner  a character  of  which  the  religious 
beauty  has  a warmth  and  grace  almost  too  tender  to  be  definite.*’ — Tk* 

The  Shadow  of  the  Rock.  A Selection  of  Reli- 

Kious  Poetry.  x8mo.  Ooth  extnL  as.  6tl. 

Bigelow  (John)  Prance  and  Hereditary  Monarchy.  8ro.  y. 

Bishop  (J.  L.)  History  of  American  Manufacture.  3 vols. 

Sto.  a/.  5X, 

(J.  P.)  Pirst  Book  of  the  Law.  8vo.  i/.  ir. 

Bits  of  Talk  about  Home  Matters.  By  H.  H.  Fcap.  8vo. 

cloth  gilt  edgea.  3a. 

Black  (Wm.)  Uniform  Editions: 

Kilmeny  : a Novel.  Small  Post  8vo.  cloth,  dr. 

In  Silk  Attire.  3rd  and  cheaper  edition,  small  post 

8ro.  fir. 

'*  A work  which  deserves  a hearty  welcome  for  its  skill  and  power  in 
deUneation  of  character.  ” — Saturday  Revirw. 

**  A very  charming  book.** — Pall  Mall  Gatett*. 

As  a story  it  is  all  absorbing.” — S/ectatar. 

A Daughter  of  Heth.  nth  and  cheaper  edition, 

crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  fir.  With  Frondspiece  by  F.  Mialker,  A.R.A. 

If  humour,  sweetness,  and  pathos,  and  a story  told  with  simplicity 
and  vigour,  ought  to  insure  success,  ' A Daughter  of  Heth  ' is  of  the 
kind  to  deserve  it.” — Saturday  Review. 

**  The  special  genius  of  the  book  is  the  conetpdon  of  such  a character 
as  Coquette’s. 

**  An  invidng  title,  agreeable  writing,  humour,  sweetness  and  a fresh 
natural  style  are  combined.” — Pall  M^l  Gaaette. 

**The  * Daughter  of  Heth  * is  a novel  of  real  power  and  promise.” — 
Standard* 

Black  (C.  B.)  New  Continental  Route  Guides. 

- - ■ Guide  to  the  North  of  Prance,  including  Nor* 
mandy,  Brittany,  Touraine,  Picardy,  Champagne,  Burgundy, 
Lorraine,  Alsace,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Loire  ; Belgium  and  Hmlano  : 
the  Valley  of  the  Rhine  to  Switrerland  ; and  the  South-West  of 
Germany,  to  Italy  by  the  Brenner  Pass.  Illustrated  with  numerous 
Maps  and  Plans.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth  limp.  8r.  fi<f. 

Guide  to  Normandy  and  Brittany,  their  Celtic 

Monuments,  Ancient  Oiurches,  and  Pleasant  Watering-Places.  Illus- 
trated with  Maps  and  Plans.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth  limp,  sr.  6</. 
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Black  (C.  B.)  New  Cootinental  Route  Guides. 

Guide  to  the  North-East  of  France,  including 

Picardy.  Champaj^c,  Burgundy,  Lorraine,  and  Alsace ; Belgium  and 
Holla  M ; the  Valley  of  the  Rhine,  to  Switzerland  ; and  the  S^th-West 
•f  Germany,  to  Italy,  by  the  Brenner  Pas%  with  Description  of 
Vienna.  Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Plans.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth  limp. 
41.  6t/. 

■ Paris,  and  Excursions  from  Paris.  Illustrated 
with  numerous  Maps,  Plans,  and  Views.  Small  post  8vo.  cloth  limp, 
price  ar.  6</. 

Guide  to  the  South  of  Prance  and  to  the  North 

of  Italy : including  the  Pyrenees  and  their  Watering-Places  : the  Health 
Resorts  on  the  MMiterranean  from  Perpign^  to  Genoa  : and  the  towns 
of  Turin,  Milan,  and  Venice.  Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Plans.  Small 
post  8vo.,  cloth  limp,  5T. 

Switzerland  and  the  Italian  Lakes.  Small  post  8vo. 

price  2*.  6tf. 


Blackburn  (H.)  Art  in  the  Mountains : the  Story  of  the 

Fajaion  Play,  with  upwards  of  Fifty  Illustrations.  8vo.  lar. 

— Artists  and  Arabs.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  8vo. 

7/.  6^. 

Harz  Mountains : a Tour  in  the  Toy  Country. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  12s. 

Normandy  Picturesque.  Numerous  Illustrations. 

8vo.  x6r. 

Travelling  in  Spain.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

8vo.  x6i. 

Travelling  in  Spain.  Guide  Book  Edition  i2mo. 

ar.  6</. 

The  Pyrenees.  Summer  Life  at  French  Watering- 

Places.  xoo  Illustrations  by  Gustave  Dors.  Royal  8vo.  x8x. 

Blackmore  (R.  D.)  Loma  Doone.  New  edition.  Crown, 

8vo.  6r. 

“ The  reader  at  times  holds  his  breath,  so  graphically  yet  so  amply 
does  John  Ridd  tell  his  tale  ....  * L^rtta  Doone’  is  a work  of  real 

excellence,  and  as  such  we  heaxtily  commend  it  to  the  public."— 

Cradock  Nowell.  2nd  and  cheaper  edition,  dr. 

Clara  Vaughan.  Revised  edition.  6/. 

— Georgies  of  Virgil.  Small  4to.  41.6^. 

Blackwell  (E.)  Laws  of  Life.  New  edition.  Fq>.  3/.  6</. 
Boardman's  Higher  Christian  Life.  Fq>.  IJ.  6</. 

Bonwick  (J.)  Last  of  the  Tasmanians.  8vo.  idx. 
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Bonwick  Daily  Life  of  the  Tasmanians.  8va  m,  6d. 
Curious  Facts  of  Old  Colonial  Days.  ismo.  cloth. 

SL 

Book  of  Common  Prayer  with  the  Hymnal  Companion. 

3amo.  cloth.  2^  And  in  various  bindinjts* 

Books  suitable  for  School  Priaes  and  Presents.  (Fuller 
desaiption  of  each  book  will  be  found  in  the  alphabet) 

Adventures  of  a Young  Naturalist,  js.  ^ 

on  Great  Hunting  Grounds, 

Allcott's  Aunt  Jo's  Scrap-bag. 

Old  Fashioned  Girl.  31.  M. 

Little  Women.  j£.  6<L 

Little  Men.  ^ Sd. 

Shawl  Straps,  js.  6J. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Queen.  ££. 

Atmosphere  (The).  By  Flammarion,  ya. 

Bickerateth  (Rev.  £.  H.)  Shadow  of  the  Rock.  21. 

Butler’s  Great  Lone  Land.  2L 

Cradock  Nowell.  6t. 

■ Clara  Vaughan.  6r. 

Bayard  Series  (See  Bayard.) 

Blackmore’s  Loma  Doone.  6l. 

Changed  Cross  (The).  aA  (nL 
Child's  Play.  2*1 
Christ  in  Song.  5£. 

Craik  (Mrs.)  Adventures  of  a Brownie. 

Little  Sunshine’s  Holiday.  4/. 

Craik  (Miss)  The  Cousin  from  India.  ^ 

Dana’s  Corals  and  Coral  Islands,  au. 

Two  Years  before  the  Mast.  6x. 

Davies’s  Pilgrimage  of  the  Tiber,  ifii. 

De  Witt  (Mad.)  An  Only  Sister.  4J. 

Brkmann-Chatrian’s,  The  Forest  House,  6d, 

Faith  Gartney.  2£.  6d,  cloth;  boards,  ir.  6d. 

Favell  Children  (The).  ^ 

Favourite  English  Poems.  3m  Illustration,  an. 

Franc’s  Emily's  Choice.  ^ 

Marian,  ss. 

Silken  Cord.  51. 

Vermont  Vale. 

Minnie’s  Mission. 
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Books  for  School  Prizes  and  Presents,  continued. 

Oayworthys  (The).  3/.  (gL 
Gentle  Life*  (Queen  Edition),  xnr.  6tL 
Gentle  Life  Series.  (^Set  Alphabet). 

Getting  on  in  the  World.  &r. 

Glover's  Light  of  the  Word.  ax.  (>d. 

Hayes  (Dr.)  Cast  Away  in  the  Cold. 

Healy  (Miss)  The  Home  Theatre.  3/.  fioL 
Henderson’s  Latin  Proverbs,  tor. 

Hugo’s  Toilers  of  the  Sea.  lor.  6d, 
u u ••  ^ 

Jack  Hazard,  by  Trowbridge.  31.  6</. 

Kingston's  Ben  Burton.  3£.  ^ 

Kennan's  Tent  Life.  61. 

Kind's  Mountaineering  in  the  Sierra  Nevada.  6j. 

Low's  Edition  of  American  Authors,  xz.  6d.  and  xx.  each.  ^ 
Vols.  published.  Sft  Alphabet  under  Low. 

Lyra  Sacra  Americana.  4Z.  6d. 

Maegregor  (John)  Rob  Roy  Books.  (J*/#  Alphabet.) 

Marigold  Manor,  by  Miss  Waring.  4s. 

Maury*s  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea  6x. 

Parisian  Family.  $£. 

Phelps  (Miss)  The  Silent  Partner,  y. 

Picture  Gallery  British  Art.  laz. 

■ Sacred  Art.  ixr. 

Ready,  O Ready.  By  C^iptain  Allston,  R.N.  3Z.  6</. 

Reynard  the  Pox.  ma  Exquisite  Illustrations.  7s.  &L 
Sea-Gull  Rock.  22  Beautiful  Woodcuts,  ys.  6d. 

Stanley's  How  1 Pound  Livingstone,  an. 

Stowe  (Mrs.)  Pink  and  White  Tyranny,  jn  6J. 

Old  Town  Folks.  Cloth  extra  ^ and  ax.  6d. 

- •"  - Ministers  Wooing.  51. ; boards,  u,  6d. 

- Pearl  of  Oir's  Island.  51. 

My  Wife  and  L fix. 

Tauchnitz's  German  Authors.  Stt  Tauchnltz. 

Tayler  (C.  B.)  Sacred  Records,  ax.  6<f. 

Titcomb's  Letters  to  Young  People,  u.  and  ax. 

Twenty  Years  Ago.  4s. 

Under  the  Blue  Sky.  6</. 

Verne's  Meridiana.  yt.  6d, 

Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea.  ihl 

Whitney’s  (Mrs.)  Books.  Sti  Alphabet. 

Bowles  (T.  Q.)  The  Defence  of  Paris,  narrated  as  it  was 

Seen.  8vo.  14X. 
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Bo}mton  (Charles  B.,  D.D.)  Navy  of  the  United  States, 

with  Illustrations  of  the  Ironclad  Vessels.  8va  3 vols.  a/. 

Under  the  Special  Patronage  of  Her  Mott  Graciout  Majesty  the  Queen, 
the  Duke  o/  Argyll,  the  Marquis  oj Lorn,  Src. 

Bradford  (Wm.)  The  Arctic  Regions.  Illustrated  with 

Photoffraphs,  taken  on  an  Art  Expedition  to  Greenland.  With  Descrip* 
ive  Ii^rracive  by  the  Artist.  In  One  Volum^  broadside,  35  inches 
by  30,  beautifully  bound  in  morocco  extra,  price  Twcnty'five  Guineas. 

Bremer  (Predrika)  Life,  Letters,  and  Posthumous  Works. 

Crown  8vo.  lor.  6^. 

Brett  (E.)  Notes  on  Yachts.  Fcp. 

Bristed  (C.  A.)  Five  Years  in  an  English  University. 

Fourth  EJition,  ReviMd  aod  Amended  by  the  Author.  Port  8vo.  tor. 

Broke  (Admiral  Sir  B.  V.  P.,  Bart.,  K.C.B.)  Biography 
oC  i/. 

Brothers  Rantzau.  Se^  Erckmann  Chatrian. 

Browning  (Mrs.  E.  B.)  The  Rhyme  of  the  Duchess  May. 

Demy  ,to.  lllustmted  with  Eight  Photographs,  after  Drawings  by 
Charlotte  M.  B,  Morrell,  air. 

Burritt  (E.)  The  Black  Country  and  its  Green  Border 

Land  : or,  ExMditions  and  Explorations  round  Birmingham,  Wolver- 
hampton, ^ By  Elihu  Bt'KRlTT.  Second  and  cheaper  edition.  Post 
Sto.  6r. 

A Walk  from  London  to  Land’s  End.  With  Illus- 
trations. 8vo.  dr. 

The  Lectures  and  Speeches  of  Elibu  Burritt. 

Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  dr. 

Burroughs  (John).  See  Wake  Robin. 

Bush  (R.  J.)  Reindeer,  Dogs,  and  Snow  Shoes : a Journal 

of  Siberian  Travel  8va  lar.  6d. 

Bush  Fighting.  See  Alexander  (Sir  J.  E.) 

Bushnell's  (Dr.)  The  Vicarious  Sacrifice.  Post  8vo.  Jt.&i. 

Sermons  on  Living  Subjects.  Crown  8ro.  cloth. 

yr.  dcf. 

Nature  and  the.Supematural.  Post  8vo.  Jr.  6J. 

Christian  Nurture.  Jr.  6J. 

Character  of  Jesus.  6d. 

The  New  Life.  Crown  8vo.  jr.  6J. 
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Butler  (W.  P.)  The  Great  Lone  Land ; an  Account  of  the 
Red  River  Expedition,  1869-1870,  and  Subi^uent  Travels  and  Adven- 
tures in  the  Manitoba  Country,  and  a Winter  Journey  across  the  Sas- 
katchewan Valley  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  With  Illustrations  and 
Map.  Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra, 

(The  first  3 Editions  were  in  8vo.  cloth.  i6r.) 

The  Timtt  says " He  describes  easily  and  forcibly.  He  has  a sym- 
pathy with  the  beautiful  as  well  as  a sense  of  the  ridiculous.  But  his 
prejudices  and  his  egotism  are  merely  the  weaknesses  of  a frank,  hearty 
nature,  and  we  have  a personal  liking  for  him  when  we  take  leave  of  him 
at  the  end  of  his  wanderings.** 

**  The  tone  of  this  book  is  altogether  delightful  and  refreshing.** — S^c- 
iatar. 

**The  impres.sion  left  on  the  mind  by  his  narrative  is  one  of  profound 
interest.** — Momittg  Past. 

*'This  is  one  of  the  freshest  and  most  interesting  books  of  travel  that 
we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  for  some  time  psM,." —Examtpur. 

*' There  is  a delightful  breeziness  and  vigour  aMut  Captain  Butler's 
style  of  writing. ’*--2. Mercury. 

*'  His  fascinating  volume  ....  not  only  exciting,  but  instructive 
reading.”— /'tf//  Mall  Gazette. 

**  Captain  Butler  writes  with  rare  spirit.” — Nancan/ormUt. 


ALIFORNIA.  .Stf  Nordhoff. 

Carlisle  (Tbos.)  The  Unprofessional  Vaga- 
bond.  By  Thomas  Carlislk  (Haroun  Alraschid),  with 
Sketches  from  the  Life  of  Johh  Carlislk.  Fcap.  8vo. 
Fancy  boards,  ts. 


Changed  Cross  (The)  and  other  Reltgioos  Poems.  2s.  6d, 
Child's  Play,  with  16  coloured  drawings  by  £.  V.  B.  An 

entirely  new  edition,  printed  on  thick  paper,  with  tints,  7/. 

Chefs-d'ceuvre  of  Art  and  Master-pieces  of  Engraving, 

selected  from  the  celebrated  Collection  of  Prints  and  Drawings  in  the 
British  Museum.  Reproduced  in  Photography  by  Stephen  Thompson. 
Imperial  folio,  lliirty-eight  Photographs,  doth  gilt.  4/.  14s.  ftd. 

China.  Ste  Illustrations  of. 


Choice  Editions  of  Choice  Books.  New  Editions.  Illus- 
trated ^ C W.  Cope,  R.A,  T.  Crcswick,  R.A.,  Edward  Duncan, 
Birket  Foster,  J.  C Horsley, A.R.A,, George  Hicks,  R.  Redgrave,  R.A* 
C.  Stonehousc,  F.  Taylor,  George  Thomas,  H.  J.  Townshend,  E.  H. 
Wehnert,  Harrison  Weir,  &c.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5/.  each  ; mor.  loj.  6^ 


Bloomfield's  Farmer’s  Boy. 
Campbell’s  Pleasures  of  Hope. 
Cunoall's  Elizabethan  Poetry. 
Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner. 
Goldsmith’s  Deserted  Vilbge- 
Goldsmith’s  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Cray’s  Elegy  in  a Churchyard. 


1 Keat’s  Eve  of  St.  Agnes. 

Milton’s  I’AIlegro. 

Rogers’  Plea.sures  of  Memory.  ‘ 
Shuespeare’s  So^s  and  Sonnets. 
Tennyson’s  May  Queen. 

Weir's  Poetry  of  Nature. 
Wordsworth’s  Pastoral  Poenu. 
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Christ  in  Song.  Hymns  of  Immanuel,  selected  from  all  Ages, 
with  Notes.  By  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.  Crown  8vo.  toned  paper, 
beautifully  printed  at  the  Chiswidc  Press.  With  Initial  Letten  sm 
Oraaments  and  handisomely  bound.  New  Edition.  5/. 

Christabel.  Set  Bayard  Series. 

Christmas  Presents.  See  Illustrated  Books. 

Chronicles  of  Castle  of  Amelroy.  410.  With  Photographic 

Illustrations,  a/,  ar. 

Clara  Vaughan.  See  Blackroore. 

CofiBn  (O.  C.)  Our  New  Way  Round  the  World.  8vo.  izr. 

Commons  Preservation  (Prize  Essays  on),  written  in  compe- 
tition for  Prizes  offered  by  Hbnry  W.  Peek,  Esq.  8vo.  14Z. 

Compton  Friars,  by  the  Author  of  Mary  Powell.  Cr.  8vo. 
cloth.  lor.  bd. 

Courtship  and  a Campaign;  a Story  of  the  Milanese  Volun- 
teers of  i8df>,  under  Garibaldi.  By  M.  Daun.  a vols.  cr.  8vo.  air. 

Cradock  Nowell.  See  Blackmore. 

Craik  (Mrs.)  The  Adventures  of  a Brownie,  by  the  Author 
of  *'  John  Halifax,  Gem1cm.-ln."  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Miss 
Paterson.  Square  cloth,  extra  gilt  edges,  yr. 

A Capital  Book  for  a School  Prize  for  Children  from  Seven  to  Fourteen. 

Little  Sunshine's  Holiday  (forming  Vol.  1.  of  the 

John  Halifax  Series  of  Girls'  Books).  Small  poet  8vo.  4Z. 

John  Halifax  Series.  See  Girls’  Books. 

— Poems.  Crown,  cloth,  $s. 

(Georgians  M.)  The  Cousin  from  India,  forming 

VoL  a.  of  John  Halifax-Series.  Small  post  8vo.  er. 

Without  Kith  or  Kin.  3 vols.  crown  8vo.,  31s.  (td. 

Hero  Trevelyan.  2 Vols.  Post  8vo.  2\s. 

Craik’s  American  Millwright  and  Miller.  With  numerous 

lUtistrations.  8va  \L  iz. 

Cruise  of  “The  Rosario.  Markham  (A.  H.). 
Cummins  (Maria  S.)  Haunted  Hearts  (Low's  Copyright 

Series).  i6mo.  boards,  iz.  td.  l cloth,  az. 

Curtis’s  History  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

a vols.  8va  a4Z. 
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ALTON  (J.  C.)  A Treatise  on  Physiology  and 

Hygiene  for  Schools,  Psmilies,  and  Colleges,  with 
numerous  Ulustrations.  7/.  6d. 

Dana  (R.  H.)  Two  Years  before  the  Mast  and 


Twenty-four  years  After.  New  Edition,  with  Notes  and  ReviAioos. 


^ lamo. 


6s. 


Dana  (Jas.  D.)  Corals  and  Coral  Islands.  Numerous 

Illustrations,  charts,  &c.  Royal  8vo.  cloth  extra,  air. 

“This  hand-some  book  is  of  a kind  unfortunately  too  rare.  An  eminent 
traveller  and  naturalist  has  here  endeavoured  to  present  a popular  account 
of  a subject  in  which  he  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  investigators.  . . . 
Profess^  geologists  and  zoologist.s,  as  well  as  general  readers,  will  hod 
Professor  Danas  book  in  every  way  worthy  of  their  attention.'*— T'Ar 
Atktturum,  Oct  la,  187a. 

*'That  his  work  is  likelv  to  be  more  popular  than  most  accounts  of  the 
corals  and  coral  polypes  tnat  we  have  seen,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever." 
— Saturday  RevUto. 

Darley  (Felix  O.  C.)  Sketches  Abroad  with  Pen  and 

Pencil,  with  84  Illustrations  on  Wood.  Small  410.  ^s.  6tL 


Daughter  (A)  of  Heth,  by  Wm.  Black.  Eleventh  and  Cheaper 

edition.  1 vot  crown  8vo.  6s. 


Davies  (Wm.)  The  Pilgrimage  of  the  Tiber,  from  its 

Mouth  to  its  Source  ; with  some  account  of  its  Tributaries.  8vo.,  with 
many  very*  fine  Woodcuts  and  a Map,  cloth  extra.  i8r. 

**  Et  terrajn  Hesperiam  venies,  ubi  Lydius  arva 
Inter  opiroa  virilm  leni  fluit  agmine  Tibris.*' 

ViKuiL,  yEn.  II.,  781. 

Devonshire  Hamlets ; Hamlet  1603,  Hamlet  1604.  1 Vol. 

8vo.  js.  6d. 


De  Witt  (Madame  Guizot).  An  Only  Sister.  Vol.  V. 

of  the  "John  Halifax"  Scries  of  Girls’  Books.  With  Six  Illustrations. 
Small  post  8vo.  cloth.  41. 


Dhow-Chasing.  Set  Sulivan. 

Draper  (John  W.)  Human  Physiology.  Illustrated  with 

more  than  300  Wck^cuts  from  Photographs,  &c.  Royal  8ifO.  cloth 
extra.  \L  y. 

Dream  Book  (The)  with  12  Drawings  in  facsimile  by  E.  V.  B. 

Med.  4ta  z/.  zir.  6d. 

Duer’s  Marine  Insurance.  2 vols.  3/.  3^. 

Duplais  and  McKennie,  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  and 

Distillation  of  Alcoholic  Lk)Uora.  With  numerous  Engravings. 

8vo.  a/.  7S. 


Duplessis  (G.)  Wonders  of  Engraving.  With  numerous 

Illustrations  and  Photographs.  8vo.  ixr.  6d. 
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Dusqauce  (Professor  H.)  A New  and  Complete  Treatise 

on  the  Art  of  Tanning.  Royal  Svo.  a/,  ar. 

General  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of  Vinegar. 

8vo.  i/.  iJ. 


NGLISH  Catalogue  of  Books  (The)  Pulilished 

dunng  1863  to  167s  inclusive,  comprising  also  the  Important 
Arocncan  Publications. 

This  Volume,  occupying  over  450  Pages,  shows  the  Titles 
of  33,000  New  Books  and  New  ?!ditions  issued  during  Nine 
Yean,  with  the  Sure,  Price,  and  Publisher’s  Name,  the  Lists  of  learned 
Societies,  Printing  Clubs,  and  other  Literary  Association^  and  the  Books 
issued  by  them  ; as  also  the  Publisher’s  Series  and  Collections — altogether 
forming  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  Bookseller’s  Establishment,  as 
well  as  to  every  Learned  ana  Literary  Club  and  Association.  y>i.  half- 
bound. 

**•  The  previous  Volume,  183s  to  1862,  of  which  a very  few  remain  on 
sale,  price  2/.  54. : as  also  the  Index  Volume,  1837  to  1857,  price  x/.  6s. 

Supplements,  1863,  1864,  1865,  y*  td.  each ; 1866, 


1867  to  1873,  5x.  each. 


Writers,  Chapters  for  Self'improveinent  in  English 

Literature;  by  the  author  of  *' The  Gentle  Life.**  6s. 

Erckmann  - Chatrian,  Forest  House  and  Catherine's 

Lovera.  Crown  Svo  34.  6eL 

The  Brothers  Rantzau : A Story  of  the  Vosges. 

2 voU.  crown  8vo.  cloth.  2ts. 


AITH  GARTNEY’S  Girlhood,  by  the  Author  of 

**The  Gayworthys."  Fcap.  with  Coloured  Frontispiece.  y.6d. 
Favourite  English  Poems.  New  and  Extended 
Edition,  with  300  illustrations.  Small  4to.  qss. 


Favell  (The)  Children.  Three  Little  Portraits.  Crown  i2mo. 

Four  Illustrations.  Cloth  gilt.  44. 

“ A very  useful  and  clever  story.”— Bui/. 

Few  (A)  Hints  on  Proving  Wills.  Enlarged  Edition,  sewed. 

14. 


Fields  (J.T.)  Yesterdays  with  Authors.  Crown8vo.  iolt. 

Fleming's  (Sandford)  Expedition.  Sff  Ocean  to  Ocean. 

Flammarion  (C.)  The  Atmosphere.  Translated  from  the 
French'of  Camillr  Flammarion.  Edited  by  Jame.s 'Glaiskbr, 
F.R.S.,  Superintendent  of  the  Magneticai  and  Meteorological  Depart* 
ment  of  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich.  With  10  beautiful 
Chromo-Lithographs  and  81  woodcuts.  Royal  6vo.  cloth  extra,  bevelled 
boards.  304. 
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Franc  (Maude  Jeane)  Emily's  Choice,  an  Australian  Tale. 

I voL  small  post  8vo.  with  a Frontispiece  by  G.  F.  Ancas.  yr. 

Marian,  or  the  Light  of  Some  One’s  Home.  Fcp. 

3rd  Editioiip  with  Frontispiece.  5s.  ^ 

Silken  Cords  and  Iron  Fetters.  5^. 

Vermont  Vale.  Small  post  4to.,  with  Frontispiece.  Jr. 

Minnie’s  Mission.  Small  post  8vo.,  with  Frontis- 

piece.  4^. 

Frey  (H.)  The  Microscope  and  Microscopical  Tech- 

Dology.  8vo.  illustrated.  304. 

FrisweU  (J.  H.)  Ste  Gentle  Life  Series. 

One  of  Two.  3 vols.  i/.  iir.  6<f. 


extra. 


AYWORTHYS  (The),  a Story  of  New  England 
Life.  Small  post  8vo.  ^r.  6^. 

Gems  of  Dutch  Art.  Twelve  Photographs  from 
finest  Engravings  in  Bntish  Museum.  Sup.  roysJ  tta  clolli 
as». 


Gentle  Life  (Queen  Edition),  a vols.  in  i.  Small  4to.  lor.  ftd. 


THE  GENTLE  LIFE  SERIES.  Printed  in 
Elzevir,  on  Toned  Paper,  handsomely  bound,  form- 
ing suitable  Volumes  for  Presents.  Price  6x.  eachj 
or  in  calf  extra,  price  lor.  6<f. 

I. 

The  Gentle  Life.  Essays  in  aid  of  the  Formation  of  Cha- 

racter  of  Gentlemen  and  Gentlewomen.  Tenth  Edition. 

**  His  notion  of  a gentleman  is  of  the  noblest  and  truest  order.  A 
little  compendium  of  cheerful  philosophy.** — Daily  New. 

*'  Deserves  to  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold,  and  circulated  in  every 
Journal. 


II. 

About  in  the  World.  Essays  by  the  Author  of  “The  Gentle 
Life.” 

**  It  is  not  easy  to  open  it  at  any  page  without  finding  some  handy 
idea,"— “/ferwiajj'  Pott. 
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III. 

Like  unto  Christ.  A New  Translation  of  the  “ De  ImiU- 
tione  Christ!  **  usually  ascribed  to  lltomas  h Kempis.  With  a Vignette 
from  an  Original  Drawing  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  Second  Edition. 

*'  Evinces  independent  scholarship,  and  a profound  feeling  for  the 
OliginaL  ** — Noncon/ormitt. 

^Could  not  be  presented  in  a more  exquisite  form,  for  a more  sightly 
▼trfttme  was  never  seen.**— ///wr/ra/rt/  Londsm  AVmi. 


IV, 

Pamiliar  Words.  An  Index  Verbonim,  or  Quotation  Hand* 

book.  AflTording  an  immediate  Reference  to  Phrases  and  Sentences 
that  have  become  embedded  in  the  English  language.  Second  and  eo* 
larged  Edition. 

*‘The  most  extensive  dictionary  ot  quotation  we  have  met  with.** — 
Notts  and  Outfits. 

“Will  add  to  the  author's  credit  with  all  honest  workers." — Rjta^ 
misitr. 

V. 

Essays  by  Montaigne.  Edited,  Compared,  Revised,  and 
Annotated  by  the  Author  of  “The  Gentle  Lite.”  With  Vignette  Por- 
trait. Second  Edition. 

**  We  should  be  glad  if  any  words  of  ours  could  help  to  bespeak  a Uu  ge 
circulation  for  this  handsome  attractive  book  ; and  who  can  rehtse  his 
homage  to  the  good-humoured  industry  of  the  editor." — ItiustraUd 
Tissus. 


VI. 

The  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia.  Written  by  Sir 

PitiLt?  SiDNKV.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  the  Author  of  “The  Gentle 
Life."  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  url  of  Derby,  ^s.  6d, 

“ All  the  best  things  in  the  Arcadia  arc  retained  intact  in  Mr.  Fri^ 
well’s  edition. — Exasniner. 


VII. 

The  Gentle  Life.  Second  Series.  Third  Edition. 

“ There  is  not  a single  thought  in  the  volume  that  does  not  contribute  ia 
some  measure  to  the  formation  of  a true  gentleman.” — Daily  Ntws. 

VIII. 

Varia : Readings  from  Rare  Books.  Reprinted,  by  per- 

mission, from  the  Saturday  Rtvitw^  Spectator,  &c. 

“The  books  discussed  in  this  volume  are  no  less  valuable  than  they 
are  rare,  and  the  compiler  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  public 
for  having  rendered  their  treasures  available  to  the  general  reader. 
Ohtrvrr. 


IX. 

The  Silent  Hour : Essays,  Original  and  Selected.  By 

the  Author  of  “The  Gentle  Life.”  Second  Edition. 

“All  who  possess  the  ’Gentle  Life*  should  own  this  volume.'*— 
Stassdard. 
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X. 

Essays  on  English  writers,  for  the  Self-improvement  of 

Students  in  English  Literature. 

**  The  author  has  a distinct  purpose  and  a proper  and  noble  ambition  to 
win  the  young  to  the  pure  and  noble  study  of  our  glorious  Engli^ 
literature.  To  all  (both  men  and  women]  who  have  neglected  to  read 
and  study  their  native  literature  we  would  certainly  suggest  the  volume 
before  us  as  a fitting  introduction.** — Examiner. 


XI. 

Other  People’s  Windows.  By  J.  Hai.n  Friswell.  Second 

Edition. 

*'  The  chapters  are  so  lively  in  themselves,  so  mingled  with  shrewd 
views  of  human  nature,  so  full  of  illustrative  anecdotes,  that  the  reader 
cannot  fail  to  be  amused.  ** — Pest. 

XII. 

A Man’s  Thoughts.  By  J.  Hain  Friswell, 


Qeimon  Primer ; being  an  Introduction  to  First  Steps  in 
German.  By  M.  T.  Preu.  ax.  bd. 

Getting  On  in  the  World ; or,  Hints  on  Success  in  Life. 

By  William  Matiikw's,  LL.D.  Small  post  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  bevelled 
edges.  6r. 

Oirdlestone  (C.)  Christendom,  lamo.  y, 

— Family  Prayers.  i2mo.  is,  (>d, 

Glover  (Rev.  R.)  The  Light  of  the  Word.  Third  Edition. 

tSmo.  ar.  fxL 

Goethe's  Faust.  With  Illustrations  by  Konewka.  Small  4to. 

Price  lor.  (xL 

Gouff^:  The  Royal  Cookery  Book.  By  Jules  Gouff^, 

Chef-de>Cuisine  of  the  Paris  Jockey  Qub  : translated  and  adapted  for 
English  use  by  Alphonse  Gouprif,  head  pastr>’cook  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen.  Illustrated  with  large  plates,  beautifully  printed  in  colours,  to- 
gether with  i6t  woodcuts.  8vo.  Coin  extra,  gilt  edges,  a/,  ar. 

— ^ Domestic  Edition,  half-bound.  lOJ.  td. 

*'  By  far  the  ablest  and  most  complete  work  on  cookery  that  lias  ever 
been  submitted  to  the  gastronomical  world." — Pail  Malt  GoMette. 

— — The  Book  of  Preserves ; or,  Receipts  for  Preparing 
and  Preserving  Meat,  Fish  salt  and  smoked,  Tcrrincs,  Gelatines,  Vege- 
tables, Fruits,  Confitures,  Syrups,  Liqueurs  de  Fomille,  Petits  Fours, 
Bonbons,  &c.  &c.  By  JuLJts  Gourva,  Head  Cook  of  the  Paris  Jockey 
Qub,  and  translated  and  adapted  by  his  brother  Alphonse  Goukpe, 
Head  Pastrycook  to  her  M^esty  the  Queen,  translator  and  editor  of 
**  The  Royal  Cookery  Book."  z vol.  royal  8vo.,  containing  upwards  of 
500  Receipts  and  34  Illustrations,  zor.  6a. 
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Girls'  Books.  A Series  written,  edited,  or  translated  by  the 

Author  of  **  John  Halifax.”  Small  post  Svo.,  cloth  extra,  4^.  each. 

I.  Little  SuDshine's  Holiday. 

%.  The  Cousin  from  India. 

3.  Twenty  Years  Ago. 

4.  Is  it  True.  ♦ 

5.  An  Only  Sister.  By  Madame  Guizot  Db  Witt. 

Gough  (J.  B.)  The  Autobiography  and  Reminiscences  of 

JohoB.  Qough.  Svo.  Cloth,  lor. 

Great  Lone-Land.  See  Butler. 

T}rant  (Rev.  G.  M.).  See  Ocean  to  Ocean. 

Greenleaf’s  Law  of  Evidence.  3 vols.  841. 

Guizot’s  History  of  France.  Translated  by  Robert  Black. 

Royal  Svo.  Numerous  Illustrations.  Volt.  I.  and  II.,  cloth  extra,  each 
341. : in  Parts,  as.  each  (to  he  completed  in  about  twenty  parts}. 

Guyon  (Mad.)  Life.  By  Upham.  Third  Edition.  Crown 

Svo. 

Method  of  Prayer.  Foolscap,  ir. 


ALL  (£.  H.)  The  Great  West;  Handbook  for 
Emigrants  and  Settlers  in  America.  With  a large  Map  of 
route^  railways,  and  steam  communication,  complete  to  pre- 
sent time.  Boards,  ij. 


Harrington  J.)  Pictures  of  Saint  George’s  Chapel,  Wind- 

sor. Photographs  .to.  63s. 


Harrington’s  Abbey  and  Palace  of  Westminster.  Photo- 

graphs. 5/.  5t. 


Harrison  (Agnes).  Set  Martin’s  Vineyard. 


HaroePs  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Europe  and  the 

Bast.  New  Edition.  Post  Svo.  Morocco  tuck,  i/.  u. 

Harz  Mountains.  See  Blackburn. 


Hawthorne  (Mrs.  N.)  Notes  in  England  and  Italy.  Crown 

8va  lot. 

Hayes  (Dr.)  Cast  Away  in  the  Cold;  an  Old  Man’s  Story 
of  a Young  Man’s  Adventures.  By  Dr.  I.  Isaac  Haves,  Author  of 
, **The  Open  Polar  Sea.”  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Gilt  edges, 

The  Land  of  Desolation;  Personal  Narrative  of  Ad- 
ventures in  Greenland.  Numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.,  doth 
extra,  t^t. 
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Hazard  (S.)  Santo  Domingo,  Past  and  Present;  With  a 
GUnc«  at  Hayti.  With  inwards  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  beautiful 
Woodcuu  and  Maps,  chiefly  from  Designs  and  Sketches  by  the  Author. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth  extra,  x&r. 

Extract  from  the  notice  in  S/fctator,  March  sand. — "This  is  a book 
that,  in  view  of  the  Sl  Domingo  Loan  and  the  New  Samana  Bay 
Company,  will  prove  peculiarly  interesting  to  English  readers.’* 

— — Cuba  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  Over  300  Fine  Wood- 

cut  Engravings.  New  edition,  8vo.  cloth  extra,  ty. 

**  We  recommend  this  book  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers.” — 
S/fctatar. 

"Mr.  Haxard  has  completely  exhausted  his  subject.” — Pa/l  Mail 
CazfiU. 

Hazlitt  (William)  The  Round  Table;  the  Best  Essays  of 

William  Hazlitt,  with  Biographical  Introductioa  (Bayard  Series), 
ar.  6d. 

Healy  (M.)  Lakeville ; or.  Shadow  and  Substance.  A 

Novel  3 vols.  t4  iir.  6tL 

A Summer's  Romance.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  xoir.  (kL 

The  Home  Theatre.  Small  post  8vo.  p.  6ti. 

Henderson  (A.)  Latin  Proverbs  and  Quotations ; with 

Translations  and  Parallel  Passages,  and  a copious  English  Index.  By 
Alfred  Hknderson.  Fcap.  4to.,  530  pp.  idr.  6J. 

A very  handsome  volume  in  its  typographical  externals,  and  a very 
useful  companion  to  those  who,  when  a quotation  is  aptly  made,  like  to 
trace  it  to  its  source,  to  dwell  on  the  minutise  of  its  application,  and  to 
find  it  illustrated  wi^  choice  parallel  passages  from  English  and  Latin 
authors.” — Times. 

"A  book  well  worth  adding  to  one’s  library.” — Satsirday  Revuvf. 

Hearth  Ghosts.  By  the  Author  of  * Gilbert  Rugge.’  3 Vols. 

si.  sts.  6d. 

Heber's  (Bishop)  Illustrated  Edition  of  Hymns.  With 
upwards  of  xoo  Designs  engraved  in  the  first  style  of  art  under  the 
superintendence  of  J.  D.  Coopbr.  Small  4to.  Handsomely  bound, 
7/.  6d 

Higginson  (T.  W.)  Atlantic  Essays.  Small  post  8vo. 

cloth.  6x. 

Hitherto.  By  the  Author  of  “ The  Gayworthys.”  New  Edition, 
cloth  extra.  31.  6d.  Also  in  Low’s  American  Series.  Double  VoL  ar.  6d. 

Hofmann  (Carl)  A Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manufac- 

ture of  in  all  its  Branches.  Illustrated  by  One  Hundred  and 

Ten  Wood  Engravings,  and  Five  large  Folding  Plates.  In  One  Volume, 
4to,  cloth  ; about  400  pages.  3/.  13/.  6d. 

Hoge — Blind  Bartimeus.  Popular  edition,  ir. 

Holland  (DrO  Kathrina  and  Titcomb’s  Lettera.  Str  Low’s 

Americim  Mries. 
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Holmes  (Oliver  W.)  The  Guardian  Angel ; a Romance. 

a voU.  i6«. 

' ' - (Low’s  Copyright  Series.)  Boards,  u.  6d, ; cloth,  2s» 

Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table.  i2mo.  ts, ; Illus- 
trated edition,  yt.  (>d. 

The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table.  3r. 

Songs  in  Many  Keys.  Post  8vo.  ^s.  6d. 

- Mechanism  in  Thought  and  Morals.  i2mo.  u.  6cL 
Home  Theatre  (The),  by  Mary  Healy.  Small  post  8vo. 

yt.  6d. 

Homespun,  or  Twenty  Five  Years  Ago  in  America,  by 

Thomas  Lackland.  Fcap.  8vo.  ^s. 

Hoppin  (Jas.  M.)  Old  Country,  its  Scenery,  Art,  and 
People.  Post  8>*o.  ftd. 

Howell  (W.  D.)  Italian  Journeys.  i2mo.  cloth.  &r.  6<f. 

Hugo's  Toilers  of  the  Sea.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  \ fancy  boards, 

ar. ; cloth,  ar.  ; Illustrated  Edition,  lor.  (td. 

Hunt  (Leigh)  and  S.  A.  Lee,  Elegant  Sonnets,  with 

Eteay  on  Sonoeteera.  a vols.  8vo.  i8r. 

■ ■ ■■  ■ Day  by  the  Fire.  Fcap.  dr.  6d. 

Huntington  (J.D.,  D.D.)  Christian  Believing.  Crown  8to. 

3T.  6(£ 

Hymnal  Companion  to  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Sse 

Bickersteth. 


C£,  a Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  Small  Post 

8vo.  ys.  6c/. 

Illustrations  of  China  and  its  People.  By  J. 
Thomson,  F.R.G.S.  Being  Photographs  from  the  Author’s 
Negatives,  printed  in  permanent  Pigments  by  the  Autotype  Process, 
and  Notes  from  Personal  Observation. 

I'hc  complete  work  will  embrace  aoo  Photographs,  with  Lclicr- 
press  Descriptions  of  the  Places  and  People  represented.  In  Four 
Volumes,  imperial  4to.,  price  yi.  ys.  each  Volume.  The  First  Volume, 
containing  Fifty  Photographs,  is  now  ready. 

Subscribers  ordering  the  Four  Volumes  at  once  will  be  supplied  for 
lo/.  JOS.,  half  of  which  is  to  be  paid  on  receipt  of  VoL  I.,  and  Inlance  on 
completion  of  the  work.  Non-subscribers’  price  is  3/.  3^.  a Volume. 

*‘In  his  succeeding  volumes,  he  proposes  to  take  us  with  him  north- 
ward and  westward  ; and  if  the  high  promise  held  out  in  the  present 
instalment  of  his  book  be  fulhlled  in  them,  they  will  together  form,  from 
every  point  of  view,  a most  valuable  and  interesting  work.  The  photo- 
graphs are  excellent : . . . . artLstically,  they  are  all  that  can  be  dcsir^. 
Accompanying  each  is  a full,  and  what  is  somewhat  unusual  in  books 
relating  to  China,  an  accurate  description  of  the  Kcne  or  objects  repre- 
sented. ' — Athtnaum. 
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Illustrated  Books,  suitable  for  Christmas,  Birthday,  or 
Wedding  Presents.  (The  full  titles  of  which  will  be  found 
in  the  Alphabet.) 

Adventures  of  a Young  Naturalist, 

Alexander's  Bush  Fighting.  i6r. 

Anderson's  Fairy  Tales.  95/. 

Arctic  Regions.  Illu^tniled.  95  guineas. 

Aft,  Pictorial  and  Industrial.  Vol.  I.  319.  t>d. 

Blackburn's  Art  in  the  Mountains,  xar. 

Artists  and  Arabs.  79.  6d. 

Hart  Mountains.  ia9.  " 

Normandy  Picturesque.  169. 

‘Travelling  in  Spain.  169. 

The  Pyreoees.  189. 

Bush's  Reindeer.  Dogs,  Ac.  199.  (»d, 

Butler's  Great  Lone  Land.  79.  (ui. 

Chefs  d’Suvre  of  Art.  4/.  149.  6</. 

China.  Illu&tratod.  4 voU.  3/.  39.  each  vol. 

Christian  Lyrics.  • 

Davies's  Pilgrimage  of  the  Tiber.  189. 

Dream  Book,  by  E.  V.  B.  at.  6d. 

Duplessis’  Wonders  of  Engraving.  jzt.6d. 

Favourite  English  Poems.  9ti. 

Plammarion's  The  Atmosphere.  309. 

Fletcher  and  Kidder's  Braxil.  1&9. 

Ccethe's  Faust,  illustrations  by  P.  Konxwka.  tor.  6J. 

OoufTe's  Royal  Cookery  Book.  Coloured  plates.  4x1. 

■'  Ditto.  Popular  edition,  lor.  6«. 

Book  of  Preserves,  lor.  6<i. 

Haxard's  Santa  Domingo.  i8j. 

Cuba.  159. 

Heber  iBishop)  Hymns.  Illustrated  edition.  79.  6d, 

Markham's  Cruise  of  the  Rosario.  169. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  (Martin’s  plates).  3/.  139.  6d. 

My  Lady’s  Cabinet.  919. 

Ocean  to  Ocean.  109. 

Palliaer  (Mrs.)  History  of  Lace.  ai9. 

Historic  Devices, &C.  si9. 

Peaks  and  Valleys  of  the  Alps.  6/.  69. 

Pike’s  Sub'Tropicsl  Rambles.  189. 

Red  Cross  Knight  (The).  9u. 

Pussy's  Wonders  of  Qlasa  making.  is9.  6d, 

Schiller's  Lay  of  the  Bell.  149^ 

St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor. 

Sulivan'a  Dhow  Chasing.  169. 

The  Abb^  and  Palace  of  Westminster.  $L  59. 

Visrdot,  Wonders  of  Sculpture.  199.  6</. 

Wonders  of  Italian  Art.  199.  6d, 

Wonders  of  European  Art.  199.  6d. 

Werner  (Carl)  Nile  Sketches,  a Series,  each  3Z  tor. 

Index  to  the  Subjects  of  Books  published  in  the  United 

Kingdom  during  the  last  so  yeaxa.  8vo.  Half-morocco.  x4  69, 

Innocent.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  3 Vols.  Crown  8to.  cloth. 

319.  6d. 
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In  the  Tropics.  Post  8ro. 

In  Silk  Attire.  Sa  Black,  Wm. 

Is  it  True  ? Being  Tales  Curious  and  Wonderful.  Small  post 

8vo.,  doth  extra.  4s. 

(Forming  toI.  4 of  the  **  John  Hali&x"  Series  of  Girls'  Books.) 


ACK  HAZARD,  a Story  of  Adventure  by  J.  T. 

Txowbridcb.  Numerous  illustrations,  small  post.  3s.  6d. 

John  Halifax  Series  of  Girls'  Books.  Girls' 

Books. 


Johnson  (R.  B.)  Very  Far  West  Indeed.  A few  rough 
Experiences  on  the  North-West  Pacific  Coast.  Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  tor.  6d. 
New  Edition — the  Fourth,  Ancy  boards,  as. 


*'  Variety  and  adventure  abound  in  his  book,  which  is  written  too 
with  never-flagging  spirit'* — Athetunim. 


AVANAGH’S  Origin  of  Language.  3 rols.  crown 

8vo.  i/.  I/. 

Kedge  Anchor,  or  Young  Sailor’s  Assistant,  by 

Wm.  Brady.  8vo.  i8r. 


Kennan  (G.)  Tent  Life  in  Siberia.  3rd  edition.  6x. 

**  We  strongly  recommend  the  work  as  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
volumes  of  travel  that  has  appeared  of  late  years.  ** — A tkftuntm. 

**  We  hold  our  breath  as  ne  details  some  hair-breadth  escape,  and 
burst  into  fits  of  irresistible  laughter  over  incidents  full  of  humour.  — 
S^ctaior. 

Kent  (Chancellor)  Commentaries  on  American  Law. 

stth  edition.  4 vols.  8vo.  4/.  \ot, 

KUmeny.  See  Black  (Wm.) 

King  (Clarence)  Mountaineering  in  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

crown  Svo.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  cloth  extra.  6s. 

TTie  Timet  of  Oct.  aoih  says  : — “If  we  judge  his  descriptions  by 
the  vivid  impressions  they  leave,  we  feel  inclined  to  give  them  very  high 
prmse." 

“ A fresh  and  vigorous  record  of  varied  kinds  of  adventure,  combined 
with  vivid  pictures  of  mountain  scencr>'^  and  with  glimpses  of  wild  life 
among  Indians,  Mexicans,  and  Californians,  wnll  commend  itself  to  most 
readers."— TAe  Aikenaum 


Kingston  (W.  H.  O.)  Ben  Burton,  or  Bom  and  Bred  at 

Sea.  Fcap.  with  Illuttnitions.  3s. 
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Koldeway  (Captain)  The  Second  Nortb-Oennan  Polar 
Expedition  in  the  year  1869-1870  of  the  thipe  '*  Germania  and 
Hausa,”  under  Command  of  Captain  Koldeway.  Edited  and 
Condensed  by  H.  W.  Bates,  Esq.,  of  tne  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
X vol.  demy  8vo.,  numerous  Wo^cuts,  Maps,  and  Chromo-Lithoffrapns 
— Ik  tk*  Prrts. 


AKEVILLE.  ^Healy. 

Land  of  the  White  Elephant.  See  Vincent. 
Lan^  (J-  D.)  The  Coming  Event.  8vo.  izr. 


Lascelles  (Arthur)  The  Coffee  Grower's  Guide.  Post  8vo. 

ar.  6d, 


Lee  (G.  R.)  Memoirs  of  the  American  Revolutionary 
War.  8va  i6t. 


Like  unto  Christ.  A new  translation  of  the  **  De  Imitatione 
Christ!,'*  usually  ascribed  to  Thomas  h Kempts.  Second  Edition.  6r. 

Little  Men.  See  Alcott. 


Little  Preacher.  32mo.  ir. 
Little  Women.  See  Alcott. 


Little  Sunshine's  Holiday.  See  Craik  (Mrs.) 

Livingstone  (Dr.),  How  I Pound.  Stanley. 

Log  of  my  Leisure  Hours.  By  an  Old  Sailor.  Cheaper 
Edition.  Fancy  boards,  ar. 

Longfellow  (H.  W.)  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe. 

New  Edition.  8vo.  cloth.  lA  is. 

Loomis  (Elias).  Recent  Progress  of  Astronomy.  Post  8to. 

yt.  6J. 

Practical  Astronomy.  8vo.  tor. 

Low's  Copyright  and  Cheap  Editions  of  American 
Authors,  comprising  Popular  Works,  reprinted  by  arrange- 
ment with  their  Authors  : — 

T.  Haunted  Hearts.  By  the  Author  of  **  The  Lamplighter.'* 

а.  The  Guardian  Angel.  By  "llie  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table." 

3.  The  Minister’s  Wooing.  By  the  Author  of  **  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

4.  Views  Afoot.  By  Bavaro  Taylor. 

5.  Kathrina,  Her  Life  and  Mine.  By  J.  G.  Holland. 

б.  Hans  Brinker:  or,  Life  in  Holland,  by  Mrs.  Dodge. 
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Low’s  Cheap  Copyright  Editions,  continued^ 

7.  Men.  Women,  and  Ghosts.  By  Miss  Phblps. 

8.  Society  and  Solitude.  By  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

9.  Heeded  In.  By  Elizabeth  Phelps. 

10.  An  Old-Fashioned  Girl.  By  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

IX.  Faith  Gartn^. 

la.  Stowe’s  Old  Town  Folks,  ar.  (>d. ; cloth.  3;. 

13.  Lowell’s  Study  Windows. 

14.  My  Summer  in  s Garden.  By  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

15.  Pink  and  White  Tyranny.  By  Mrs.  Stove. 

16.  We  Girls.  By  Mrs.  Whitney. 

17.  Little  Men.  By  Mum  Alcott. 

18.  Little  Women.  By  Miss  Alcott. 

xg.  Little  Women  Wedded.  (Forming  the  Sequel  to  **  Little 
Women.”) 

so.  Back-Log  Studies.  By  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Author  of 
**  My  Summer  in  a Gardtn." 

**  This  is  a delightful  book.” — Atlantic  Monthly. 

St.  Timothy  Titcomb’s  Letters  to  Young  People,  Single  and 
Married. 

*„*  Of  this  famous  little  work  upwards  of  50,000  have  been  sold  ta 
America  alone  at  four  times  the  present  price,  viz.  \s.  6d.  flexible  fancy. 
txMirds  ; ar.  cloth  extra. 

S3.  Hitherto.  By  Mrs.  T.  D.  Whitney.  Double  Volume,  at.  6d. 
fai)cy  flexible  boards. 

*«*  This  Copyright  work  was  first  published  in  this  country  in  3 vols. 
at  31S.  6d.  : afterwards  in  i vol.  at  It  is  now  issued  in  the  above 
popular  Series. 

33.  Farm  Ballads,  by  Will  Carleton,  pnee  ONE  SHILLING. 

The  Gnartlian  says  of  '*  Little  Women,”  that  it  is  **a  bright,  cheerful, 
healthy  story— with  a tinge  of  thoushtful  gravityabout  it  v^ich  reminds 
one  of  John  nunyan.  Meg  going  to  Vanity  Fair  is  a chapter  written  with 
great  cleverness  and  a pleasant  humour.” 

The  Athemeum  says  of  '*  Old-Fashioned  Girl  ” : *'  Lat  whoever  wishes 
to  read  a bright,  spirited,  wholesome  story  get  the  * Old-Fashioned  Giri  * 
at  once.” 

**  We  may  be  allowed  to  add,  that  Messrs.  Low’s  is  the  'Author's 
edition.'  We  do  not  commonly  make  these  announcements,  but  every 
one  is  bound  to  defeat,  as  far  as  he  can.  the  efforts  of  those  enterprising 
persons  who  proclaim  with  much  unction  the  sacred  duty  of  not  Mtting 
an  American  author  get  bis  proper  share  of  profits.” — S/octator,  JaiL  4, 
1873. 

Each  volume  complete  in  itself,  price  u.  6d.  enamelled  flexible  cover, 
ar.  cloth. 

Low’s  Monthly  Bulletin  of  American  and  Foreign  Publi- 

catiopB,  forwarded  regularly.  Subscription  as.  6^>  per  annum. 

Low’s  Minion  Series  of  Popular  Books,  ir.  each  ; — 

The  Gates  Ajar.  (The  original  English  Edition.) 

Who  is  He? 

The  Little  Preacher. 

The  Boy  Missionary. 
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Low  (Sampson,  Jun.)  The  Charities  of  London.  For  the 

the  year  187a.  ir. 

Ludlow  (FitzHugh).  The  Heart  of  the  Continent.  8vo. 

cloth. 

Lunn  (J.  C.)  Only  Eve.  3 vols.  31/.  6</. 

Lyne  (A.  A.)  The  Midshipman’s  Trip  to  Jerusalem. 

With  illustration.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  lor.  td. 

Lyra  Sacra  Americana.  Gems  of  American  Poetry,  selected 
and  arraneed,  with  Notes  and  Biographical  Sketches,  by  C.  D.  Clbvb* 
LAND,  D.D..  author  of  the  **  Milton  Concordance.**  iBmo.  ^.hd. 


ACALPINE  ; or,  On  Scottish  Ground.  A Novel. 

Y voU.  crown  8vo.  jxr.  6</. 

Maegregor  (John,)  **  Rob  Roy”  on  the  Baltic. 

Third  Edition,  small  post  8vo.  ar.  bd. 


A Thousand  Miles  in  the  '*  Rob  Roy  ” Canoe« 

Elerenth  Edition.  Small  post,  8vo.  sr.  bd. 

Description  of  the  " Rob  Roy  ” Canoe,  with 

plans,  &C.  IX. 

The  Voyage  Alone  in  the  Yawl  ” Rob  Roy.” 

Second  Edition.  Small  post,  8vo.  51. 

March  (A.)  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.  8vo.  yx.  6t/. 

-■  ■ Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Lan- 
guage. 8 VO.  xax. 

Marcy,  (R.  B.)  Thirty  Years  of  Army  Life.  Royal  8vo. 

lax. 


Prairie  and  Overland  Traveller.  2j.  td. 

Marigold  Manor.  By  Miss  Waring.  With  Introduction  by 
Rev.  A.  Sbwkll.  With  Illustrations.  Small  Post  8vo.  4X. 

Markham  (A.  H.)  The  Cruise  of  the  ” Rosario”  amongst 

the  New  Hebrides  and  Santa  Cruz  Islands,  exposing  the  Recent  Atro- 
cities connected  with  the  Kidnapping  of  Natives  in  the  South  Seas.  By 
A.  H.  Markham,  Commander,  K.N.  6vo.  cloth  extra,  with  Map  and 
Illustrations.  i6x. 

**  The  crew  of  the  * Rosario  * were  sent  out  from  England  in  that 
wretched  tub  the  ' Megzra.'  Captain  Markham's  account  of  the  cruise 
is  pleasantly  written.** — Standard. 

**  We  trust,  therefore,  that  it  may  be  generally  x^br^Atktmtum. 
c 
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Markham  (C.  R.)  The  Threshold  of  the  Unknown  Region. 

Denw  8vo.  with  Maps  and  Illustrations.  [Jh  ik» ^rtu» 

The  object  of  this  Work  is  to  jgive  the  public  a correct  knowledge 
of  the  whole  line  of  frontier  separating  the  known  from  the  unknown 
region  round  the  North  Pole. 

Marlitt  (Miss)  The  Princess  of  the  Moor.  Tauchnitz  Trans- 

lations. 

Marsh  (George  P.)  Man  and  Nature.  8vo.  15/. 

Origin  and  History  of  the  English  Language. 

8 VO.  i6i. 

Lectures  on  the  English  Language.  8vo.  i $s. 

Martin's  Vineyard.  By  Agnes  Harrison-  Crown  8vo.  cloth. 

loi. 

Matthews  (Wm.)  Ser  Getting  on  in  the  World. 

Maury  (Commander)  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea  and 
It.  Meteorology.  Being  a Reconstruction  and  Enlargement  of  his  former 
Work  ; with  iUustrativc  Chaiu  and  Diagiams.  New  Edition.  Crown 
8vo. 

Mayo  (Dr.)  See  Never  Again. 

McMullen’s  History  of  Canada.  8vo.  i6.t. 

Mercier  (Rev.  L.)  Outlines  of  the  Life  of  the  Lord  Jesus 

Chrl.t.  a vols.  crown  8vo.  151. 

Meridiana  See  Verne. 

Milton’s  Complete  Poetical  Works ; with  Concordance  by 

W.  D.  Clkveland.  New  Edition.  8vo.  lar.  ; morocco  1/.  tr. 

Paradise  Lost,  with  the  original  Steel  Engravings  of 

John  Martin.  Printed  on  large  paper,  royal  .to.  handsomely  bound. 
3/.  ijt.  &/. 

Miss  Dorothy’s  Charge.  By  Frank  Lee  Benedict,  .Author 

of  “ My  Cousin  Elenor."  3 vols.  crown  8vo.  3ir.  &/. 

Missionary  Geography  (The);  a Manual  of  Missionary 

Opeiations  in  all  parts  of  the  World,  with  Map  and  Illustrations.  Fcap. 
3t.  6rf. 

Monk  of  Monk’s  Own.  3 vols.  31s.  &/. 

Montaigne’s  Essays.  .Snr  Gentle  Life  Series. 

Morgan’s  Macaronic  Poetry.  i6mo.  izr. 

Mother  Goose’s  Melodies  for  Children.  Square  8vo.,  cloth 

extra.  7/. 

Mountain  (Bishop)  Life  of.  By  his  Son.  8vo.  lor.  6J. 

My  Summer  in  a Garden.  See  Warner. 

My  Cousin  Maurice.  A Novel.  3 vols.  Cloth,  3ir.  6d. 
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My  Lady’s  Cabinet.  Charmingly  Decorated  with  Lovely 
Drawings  and  Exquisite  Miniatures.  Contains  5^venty-five  Pictures  set 
in  Frames,  and  arranged  on  Twenty-four  Panels,  thus  representing  the 
Walls  of  a richly  adorned  Boudoir.  Each  page  or  panel  interleaved  with 
Letterpress  sumcient  to  explain  the  Subjects  uf  the  Drawings,  and  give 
the  Names  of  the  Artists.  Printed  on  royal  4to.,  and  very  Handsomely 
bound  in  cloth,  i/.  is.  * 

**The  fittest  ornament  for  a r.ady's  Cabinet  which  this  season  has  pro- 
duced."— Atheiurum. 

**  Forms  an  excellent  pretty  book  for  the  drawing-room  table,"— 

**  A very  pretty  idea,  carried  out  with  much  taste  and  elegance."—' 
Dmily  Srtut.  <•' 

My  Wife  and  I.  Ste  Mrs.  Stowe. 


EVER  Again:  a Novel.  By  Dr.  Mayo,  Author  of 

**  Kaloolah.”  New  and  Cheaper  Eldition,  tn  One  Vol.,  small 
post  Bvo.  fir.  Cheapest  edition,  fancy  b<Mrds,  ax. 

**  Puts  its  author  at  once  into  the  very  first  rank  of 
novelists."—  Tkt  Alfuturnm. 


New  Testament.  The  Authorized  English  V^ersion  ; with  the 

various  Readings  from  the  most  celebrated  Manuscripts  including  the 
Sinaitic,  the  N^tican,  and  the  Alexandrian  MSS.,  in  English.  With 
Notes  by  the  Editor,  Dr.  Tischbnoorp.  The  whole  revised  and  care- 
fully collected  for  the  Thousandth  Volume  of  Baron  Tauchnitz's  Collec- 
tion. Cloth  flexible,  gilt  edges,  ax.  6d.  ; cheaper  style,  ax.  : or  sewed, 
IX.  6d. 


Nordhoff  (C.)  California  : for  Health,  Pleasure,  and  Resi- 
dence. A Book  for  Travellers  and  Settlers.  Numerous  Illustrations, 
8vo.,  cloth  extra,  tax.  (xi. 

Nothing  to  Wear,  and  Two  Millions.  By  William 

AlLBN  BuTLBK.  IX. 

Nystrom's  Mechanics  Pocket  Book.  io.r.  (xf. 


CEAN  to  Ocean.  Sandford  Fleming’s  Expedition 
through  Canada  in  187a.  Being  a Diary  kept  during  a 
Jtuimey  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  with  the  Expedition 
of  the  £ngineer-in-Chief  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Inter- 
colonial Railways.  By  the  Rev.  Gbokcb  M.  Grant,  of 
Halifax,  N.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Expedition.  With  Sixty  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  pp.  37a.  lox.  bd. 

Old  Fashioned  Girl.  See  Alcott. 


Oliphant  (Mrs.)  Innocent.  3 vols.  Crown  8vo.  cloth. 

31X.  6<f. 

Only  Eve.  By  Mrs.  J.  Calbraith  Lunn. 
post  8vo.  cloth.  31X.  6d. 
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Other  Oirls  (The).  See  Whitney  (Mrs.) 

Our  American  Cousins  at  Home.  By  Vera,  Author  of 

**  Under  the  Red  Cross/’  Illustrated  with  Pen  and  Ink  Sketches,  by 
the  Author,  and  several  fine  Photographs.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

Our  Little  Ones  in  Heaven.  Edited  by  Rev.  H.  Robbins. 
With  Frontispiece  after  Sir  Joshua  Rsynolds.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  31.  6d. 


ALLISER  (Mrs.)  A History  of  Lace,  from  the 

Earliest  Period.  A New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  upwards 
of  100  Illustrations  and  coloured  Designs,  x vol.  8vo.  1/.  ir. 
*'  One  of  the  most  readable  books  of  the  season  : permanently 
valuable,  always  interesting,  often  amusing,  and  not  inferior  in  all  the 
essentials  of  a gift 

Historic  Devices,  Badges,  and  War  Cries.  Svo. 


l/.  IX. 


Paper  Manufacture.  See  Hofmann. 

Parsons  (T.)  A Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Marine  Insurance 

and  Qeneral  Average.  Dy  Hon.  TitsoriiiLUs  Parsons.  3 vols.  8vo. 

y-  M- 

Parisian  Family,  From  the  French  of  Madame  Guizot  De 

Witt;  by  Author  of  “ John  Halifax."  Fcap.  51. 

"The  feeling  of  the  story  is  so  good,  the  characters  are  so  clearly 
marked,  there  u such  freshness  and  truth  to  nature  in  the  simple  inct> 
dents  recorded,  that  we  have  been  allured  on  from  page  to  page  without 
the  least  wish  to  avail  ourselves  of  a privilege  permitt^  sometimes  to  the 
reviewer,  and  to  skip  a portion  of  the  narrative."— /*0//  Mall  Gazette. 

Peaks  and  Valleys  of  the  Alps.  From  Water-Colour  Draw* 
ings  by  Elijah  Walton.  Chromo  lithographed  by  J.  H.  I.owRSL^wiih 
Descriptive  Text  by  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Bonnky,  hl.A.,  F.G.S.  Folio, 
half-morocco,  with  at  large  Plates.  Original  sulxicription,  8 guineas.  A 
very  limited  edition  only  now  issued.  Price  6 guineas. 

Phelps  (Miss)  Gates  Ajar.  321110.  M. ; 4/f. 


Men,  Women,  and  Ghosts.  lamo.  Sewed,  1/.  6d. 

cloth,  u. 

Hedged  In.  i2mo.  Sewed,  Ix.  6d.;  cloth,  2s, 

Silent  Partner.  5/. 

Phillips  (L.)  Dictionary  of  Biographical  Reference.  Svo. 

i/.  IX/.  6d. 


Phillips'  Law  of  Insurance.  2 vols.  3/.  3/. 

Picture  Gallery  of  British  Art  (The).  Twen^  beautiful  and 
Permanent  Photographs  after  the  most  celebrated  English  Painters. 
With  Descriptive  Letterpress.  One  Volume,  demy  4to.  cloth  extra, 
gilt  edges.  i»x. 
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Picture  Gallery  of  Sacred  Art  (The).  Containing  Twenty 

ve^  fine  Examples  in  Permanent  Photography  after  the  Old  Masters. 
With  Descnptivc  Letterpress.  Demy  410.  clotn  extra.  giU  edges,  tar. 

Pike  (N.)  Sub-Tropical  Rambles  in  the  Land  of  the 

Aphanapteryx.  In  t vol.  demy  8vo.  i8r.  Profusely  Illustrated  from 
the  Author's  own  Sketches,  also  with  Maps  and  valuable  Meteorological 
Charts. 

*'  Rarely  have  we  met  with  a book  of  travels  more  enjoyable,  and  few 
have  been  written  by  a sharper  or  closer  observer.  To  recapitulate  a 
tithe  of  the  heads  of  the  information  he  provides  would  exhaust  the 
limits  of  the  longest  paragraph,  and  we  must  o>ntent  ourselves  with  saying 
that  he  has  left  very  little  indeed  to  be  gleaned  by  hi.s  successors  in  the 
task  of  bringing  home  to  the  English  mind  what  a wealth  of  beauty 
and  novelty  there  is  to  be  found  on  the  island."— ‘rAr  Standard. 

Pilgrimage  of  the  Tiber.  Stt  Daviea  (Wm.). 

Plutarch's  Lives.  An  Entirely  New  and  Library  Edition. 

Edited  by  A.  H.  Clough,  Esq.  5 voU.  8vo.  j/.  y. 

* Plutarch's  Lives'  will  yet  be  read  by  thousands,  and  in  the  versioa 
of  Mr.  Clough. " — Quartrrty  Rtvirw. 

" Mr.  Clough's  work  is  worthy  of  all  prai*c«  ttnd  we  hope  that  it  will 
tend  to  revive  the  study  of  Plutarch.’*— /ijwr/. 

■ ' Morals.  Uniform  with  Clough’s  Edition  of  “ Lives  of 

Plutarch."  Edited  by  Professor  Goodwin.  5 vols.  8vo.  3/.  y. 

Poe  (E.  A.)  The  Works  of.  4 vols.  2/.  2S, 

Poems  of  the  Inner  Life.  A New  Edition,  Revised,  with 
many  additional  Poems,  inserted  by  permission  of  the  Authors.  Small 
post  8vo.,  cloth.  $r. 

" These  books  (Palgrave's  and  Trenche's)  are  quite  beyond  the  range 
of  the  ordinary  compiler,  and  praise  similar  in  character,  if  not  in  degree, 
may  be  awaraed  to  the  careful  Editor  of  the  little  volume  before  us."— 
S/fc/atcr. 

Polar  Expedition.  iVv  Koldeway. 

Poor  (H.  V.)  Manual  of  the  Railroads  of  the  United 
States  for  1873*4  • Showing  their  Mileage,  Stocks  Bonds,  Cost, 
Earnings,  Expenses,  and  Organisations,  with  a Sketch  of  their  Rise,  &c» 
1 voL  8vo.  34/. 

Portraits  of  Celebrated  Women.  By  C.  A.  St.  Beuvk. 

xamo.  6r.  6d. 

Preces  Veterum.  CoUegit  et  edidit  Joannes  F.  France.  Crown 

8vo. , doth,  red  edges,  y. 

Preu  (M.  T.)  German  Primer.  Square  cloth.  2s.  6d. 

Prime  (I.)  Fifteen  Years  of  Prayer.  Small  post  8vo.,  cloth. 

y.  6a. 

(E.  D.  G.)  Around  the  World.  Sketches  of  Travel 

through  Many  Lands  and  over  Many  Seas*  8vo.,  Illustrated.  14s; 
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Publishers'  Circular  (The),  and  General  Record  of  British 

and  Foreign  Literature  ; jsiving  a tranicript  of  the  title*page  of  every 
work  publuocd  in  Great  Britain^  and  every  woric  of  interest  published 
abroad,  with  lists  of  all  the  publishing  houses. 

Published  regularly  on  the  ist  and  15th  of  every  Month,  and  forwarded 
post  free  to  all  parts  of  the  world  00  payment  of  8r.  per  annum. 

Queer  Things  of  the  Service.  Crown  8vo.»  fancy  boards. 

aj.  6d. 


ASSELAS,  Prince  of  Abyssinia.  By  Dr.  John- 
son. With  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  William  Wkst,  Vicar 
of  Naim.  (Bayard  Series),  ar. 


Ready,  O Ready ! or  These  Forty  Years : A book  for 
Young  Fellows.  By  Captain  Allston,  R.N.  Small  post  8vo.,  cloth 
extra.  31. 

Recamier  (Madame)  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of. 

Translated  from  the  French,  and  Edited  by  J.  M.  LuvsTsa.  With 
PortraiL  Crown  8vo.  7/.  6eL  ^ 

Red  Cross  Knight  (The).  Spenser. 

Reid  (W.)  After  the  War,  Crown  8vo.  icxr.  6</. 

Reindeer,  Dogs,  Ac.  Set  Bush. 

Reminiscences  of  America  in  1869,  by  Two  Englishmen. 

Crown  8vo.  7s.  6<L 

Reynard  the  Fox.  The  Prose  Translation  by  the  late  Thomas 

Roscok.  With  about  100  exquisite  Illustrations  on  Wood,  after  designs 
by  A.  J.  El  WES.  Imperial  i6mo.  cloth  extra,  7a.  6</. 

**  Will  yield  to  none  cither  in  the  Interest  of  its  text  or  excellence  of  its 
enmvings.  ” — Standard. 

A capital  Christmas  book.** — debt. 

**  Die  designs  are  an  ornament  of  a delightful  text." — Timts,  Dec.  34. 

Rhyme  of  the  Duchess  May.  ^ Browning. 


Richardson  (A.  S.)  Stories  from  Old  English  Poetry. 

Small  post  8vo.,  cloth.  $s. 


Rochefoucauld’s  Reflections.  Flexible  cloth  extra,  6d, 

(Bayard  Series.) 


Rogers  (S. ) Pleasures  of  Memory.  Set  **  Choice  Editions 

of  Choice  Booka.’*  54. 


Romance  (The)  of  American  History.  By  Prof.  De  Vere. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth.  64. 


ANDEAU  (J.)  See  Sea-Gull  Rock. 
SANTO  DOMINGO,  Past  and  Present. 

Harard. 


S0e 


Sauzay  (A.)  Marvels  of  Glass  Making.  Nu- 

meroui  Illustrations.  Demy  8ro.  134.  6d. 
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Schiller'B  Lay  of  the  Bell,  translated  by  Lord  Lytton.  With 

4a  iUustnuions  after  RetscK.  Ublong  4ta  14X. 

School  Books.  See  Classified. 

School  Prizes.  See  Books. 

Sea-Gull  Rock.  By  Jules  Sandeau,  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy. Translated  by  Robkrt  Black.  M.A.  With  Seventy-nine 
very  beautiful  Woodcuts.  Royal  i6mo.,  cloth  extra,  pit  edges-  yr. 

*^A  story  more  fascinating,  more  replete  with  the  most  rollicking 
fun,  the  most  harrowing  scenes  of  suspense,  distress,  and  hair-breadtn 
escapes  from  danger,  was  seldom  before  written,  published,  or  read." 

*'  It  deserves  to  please  the  new  nation  of  boys  to  whom  it  is  presented." 
’—Timrt. 

**  The  very  best  French  story  for  children  we  have  ever  seen."  • 
Sta$tdard. 

'*  A delightful  treat." — Illmtratfd  London  Nruft. 

**  Admirable,  full  oflife,  pathos,  and  fun-  . . . It  is  a stnking  and 
attractive  yjoclk-'*— Guardian. 

" This  story  deserves  to  be  a great  favourite  with  English  boys  as  well 
as  with  Frencn.” — Saturday  Kcvirw. 

Can  be  recommended  alike  for  the  graphic  illustrations  and  admir- 
able subject-matter."— Hull. 

**  Is  quite  a gem  of  its  kind.  It  is  beautifully  and  profusely  illus- 
trated."— Graphic. 

“ A finely  illustrated  and  beautifully  adorned  volume." — Daily  Newt. 

Seaman  (Ezra  C.)  Essays  on  the  Progress  of  Nations 

in  civilization,  productive  history,  wealth,  and  population  ; illustrated  by 
statistics.  Post  8vo.  io«.  ltd. 

Sedrwick,  (J.)  Treatise  on  the  Measure  of  Damages.  8vo. 

i7  i8r. 

Shadow  of  the  Rock.  Set  Bickersteth. 

Shakespeare’s  Songs  and  Sonnets,  selected  by  J.  Howard 

Staunton  ; vrith  36  exquisite  drawings  by  John  Gilbbxt.  See 
**  Choice  Series."  5#. 

Bhawl  Straps.  See  Alcott. 

Sheridan's  Troopers  on  the  Borders.  Post  8vo.  (id. 
Sidney  (Sir  Philip)  The  Countess  of  Pembroke’s  Arcadia, 

edited,  with  notes,  by  the  author  of  '*  Gentle  Life,"  yr.  td.  Large  paper 
edition,  isr. 

Silent  Hour  (The),  Essays  original  and  selected,  by  the  author 

of  "The  Gentle  Life."  Second  edition.  6t. 

Silent  Partner.  See  Phelps. 

Silliman  (Benjamin)  Life  of,  by  G.  P.  Fisher.  2 voU. 

crown  8vo.  1/.  4/. 

Simson  (W.)  A History  of  the  Gipsies,  with  specimens  of 

the  Gipsy  L^gtiage.  lor.  6d. 

Smiley  (S.  F.)  Who  is  He  ? 32mo.  u. 
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Smith  and  Hamilton’s  French  Dictionary.  2 toIs.  Cloth, 

9\t.  : half  roan,  au. 

Snow  Flakes,  and  what  they  told  the  Children,  beautifully 

printed  m colours.  Cloth  extra,  bevelled  boards.  5/. 

Socrates.  Memoirs,  from  Xenophon’s  Memorabilia.  By 

E.  Lbvirv.  Flexible  cloth,  ar.  td.  llayard  Scries. 

Spayth  (Henry)  The  American  Draught-Player.  2nd 

^ition.  lamo.  tar.  €d. 

Spenser’s  Red  Cross  Knight,  illustrated  with  12  original 

drawings  in  tacsimile.  4to.  1/. 

Spofford  fHarriet  P.)  The  Thief  in  the  Night.  Crown  8vo., 

doth.  5f. 

Spray  from  the  Water  of  Elisenbrunnen.  By  Godfrey 
Maynard.  Small  Post  8vo.  Fancy  Doordt.  sr.  td. 

St.  Cecilia,  a modem  tale  of  Real  Life.  3 vols,  post  8vo. 

3ir.  6d. 

St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor,  or  18  Photographs  with  de* 

scriptive  Letterprc&s,  by  John  Harjuncton.  Imp.  410.  63/. 

Stanley  (H.  M.)  How  1 Found  [Livingstone.  Including 
Travel*,  Adventure*,  and  Discoveriea  in  Central  Africa.  Illustrations. 
Maps,  &c.  6vo.  cloth,  air. 

Steele  (Thos.)  Under  the  Palms.  A Volume  of  Verse.  By 
Thomas  Strrlr,  translator  of  *'An  Eastern  Love  Story."  Fcap.  6vo. 
Ooth,  5T. 

Stewart  (D.)  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,  by  Dr.  McCosh. 

Kew  edition,  tamo.  jr.  6d.  ^ 

Stone  (J.  B.)  A Tour  with  Cook  Through  Spain  ; being  a 
Series  of  Descriptive  Letters  of  Ancient  Cities  and  Scenery  of  Spain,  and 
of  Life,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  Spaniards.  As  Seen  and  Enjoyed  in 
a Summer  Holiday,  ilhisirated  by  Photograph.*  produced  by  the  Auto- 
type Process.  Crown  6vo.  cloth.  6r. 

Stories  ol  the  Great  Prairies,  from  the  Novels  of  J.  F. 

CooPBR.  With  numerous  illustrations,  sr. 

Stories  of  the  Woods,  from  J.  F.  Cooper.  5j. 

Sea,  from  J.  F.  Cooper.  5/. 

Story  without  an  End,  from  the  German  of  Carovc,  by  the 
late  Mrs.  Sarah  T.  Austin,  crown  4to.  with  15  exquisite  drawinn  by 
E.  V.  B.,  printed  in  colours  in  facsimile  of  the  original  water  colours^ 
and  numerous  other  illustrations.^  New  edition.  74.  (>d, 

■■  .square,  wilh  illustrations  by  IIarvey.  2s,  6</. 

- of  the  Great  March,  a Diary  of  General  Sherman’s 
CampaiOT  through  Georgia  and  the  CaroUnas.  Numerous  illustrations, 
lamo.  cloth,  74.  td. 
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Stowe  (Mrs.  Beecher).  Dred.  Tauchnitz  edition.  i2mo.  y.  &/. 

Geography,  with  60  illustrations.  Square  cloth,  4/.  (id. 

House  and  Home  Papers,  iimo.  boards,  is.  ; cloth 

extra,  2J.  6d, 

Little  Poxes.  Cheap  edition,  u. ; library  edition,  4/.  6</. 

Men  of  our  Times,  with  portrait.  8vo.  I2x.  6d. 

Minister's  Wooing.  5/. ; copyright  scries,  ts.  6</.  ; 

cloth,  M. 

Old  Town  Folk.  6s,  Cheap  Edition,  2s.  6d, 

**  This  story  must  make  its  way,  as  it  is  easy  to  predict  it  will,  by  its 
intriruic  merits.'’— iTi/wri. 

A novel  of  great  power  and  beauty,  and  something  more  than  a 
mere  novel— we  mean  that  it  is  worth  thoughtful  people's  reading.  . . 

It  is  a finished  literary  work,  and  will  well  repay  the  reading.’* — Literary 
Churehman, 

Old  Town  Fireside  Stories.  Cloth  extra,  y,  6d, 

My  Wife  and  I;  or,  Harry  Henderson's  His- 
tory. Small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra.  6r. 

*•  She  ha.s  made  a very  pleasant  book.**— 

” From  the  first  page  to  the  last  the  book  is  vigorous,  racy,  and 
enjoyable.”— Z>ai7^  TV/rgra/A.  • 

Pink  and  White  Tyranny.  Small  post  8vo.  y.  6d. 

Cheap  Edition,  is.  fd.  and  ar. 

Queer  Little  People,  is.  ; cloth,  2s. 

Religious  Poems  ; with  illustrations.  3/.  6d. 

Chimney  Comer,  is.  ; cloth,  ir.  6d. 

The  Pearl  of  Orr’s  Island.  Crown  8vo.  sr. 

Little  Pussey  Willow.  Fcap.  2s. 

(Professor  Calvin  E.)  The  Origin  and  History  of 

the  Books  of  the  New  Teetement,  Canonical  end  Apocrypha). 
8vo.  8r.  6s/. 
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STORY’S  (JUSTICE)  WORKS: 

Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Ag^ency,  as  a Branch 
of  Commercial  and  Maritime  Jurisprudence.  6th  Editioii. 
8vo.  i/.  Hi.  6d. 

Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Bailments.  7th  Edition. 

8vo.  il.  tis,  6d.  * 

Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Bills  of  Exchange, 
Porein  and  Inland,  as  administered  in  England  and  Amenca. 
4th  Edition.  8vo.  1/.  iii.  6d. 

Commentaries  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  Foreign 

and  Domestic,  in  regard  to  Contracts,  Rights,  and  Remedies, 
and  especially  in  regard  to  Marriages,  Divorces,  wills,  Successions, 
and  Judgments.  6tn  Edition.  8vo.  t/.  xsx. 

Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  ; with  a Preliminary  Review  of  the  Constitutional  History 
of  the  Colonies  and  States  l^fore  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
3rd  Edition,  a vols.  8vo.  3/.  3s. 

Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Partnership  as  a branch 
of  Commercial  and  Maritime  Jurisprudence.  6th  EUlition, 
by  E.  H.  Bknnktt.  8vo.  1/.  %u.  (>4. 

Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Promissory  Notes, 
and  Guarantees  of  Notes  and  Cheques  on  Banks  and  Bankers.  6th 
Edition:  by  E.  H.  Bbnnstt.  8vo.  i/.  xir.  fid. 

Commentaries  on  Equity  Pleadings  and  the  Inci- 
dents relating  thereto,  according  to  the  Practice  of  the  Courts  of 
Equity  of  England  and  America.  7th  Edition.  8vo.  \L  \xt.  fid. 

Commentaries  on  Equity  Jurisprudence  as  admi- 

nistered in  England  and  America.  9th  Edition.  3/.  jr. 

Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Contracts.  By  William 

W.  Story.  4th  Edition,  a voU.  8vo.  3/.  jx. 

Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Sales  of  Personal  Property. 

3rd  Edition,  edited  by  Hon.  J.  C Perkins.  8vo.  xl.  xii.  ftd. 

Sub-Tropical  Rambles.  Set  Pike  (N.) 

Suburban  Sketches,  by  the  Author  of  **  Venetian  Life." 

Post  8vo.  6x. 

Sullivan  (G.  C.)  Dhow  Chasing  in  Zanzibar  VSfaters  and 
on  the  Eastera  Coast  of  Africa ; a Narrative  of  Five  Years'  Espe* 
riences  in  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade.  With  Illustrations  from 
Photographs  and  Sketches  taken  on  the  spot  by  the  Author.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth  extra.  x6x.  Second  Edition. 

Summer  in  Leslie  Goldthwaite's  Life,  hy  the  Author  o( 

**  The  Gayworthys,"  Illustrations.  Fcap,  8vo.  y.  6d, 

Swiss  Family  Robinson,  i2mo.  3/.  6^. 
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AUCHNITZ’S  English  Editions  of  German 

09  [v£  Authors.  Each  volume  cloth  flexible,  m.  : or  sewed,  u. 

The  following  are  now  ready : — 

On  the  HelghU.  By  B,  Aukkbach.  3 volt. 

In  the  Year  *15.  By  Fxitz  Reuter,  t voL 
Faust.  By  GosTHa  x vol. 

Undine,  and  other  Tales.  By  Fouqud.  x vol. 

U*Airabiata.  By  Paul  Hrysl  1 vol. 

The  Princess,  and  other  Tales.  By  Heinrich  ZscHOKKa  z voL 
Lessing's  Nathan  the  Wise. 

Hacklander*s  Behind  the  Counter,  translated  by  Mary  Howitt. 
Three  Tales.  By  W.  Hauff. 

Joachim  v.  Karnern;  Diary  of  a Poor  Young  Lady.  By  M. 
Nathusius. 

Poems  by  Ferdinand  Freiligrath.  Edited  by  his  daughter. 
Gabriel.  From  the  German  of  Paul  Hetsl  By  Arthur  Milman. 

The  Dead  Lake,  and  other  Tales.  By  P.  Hbysl 
Through  Night  to  Light.  By  Gutzkow. 

Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thom  Pieces,  By  Jean  Paul  Richter. 

The  Princess  of  the  Moor.  By  Miss  Marlitt. 

An  Egyptian  Princess.  By  G.  Ebbrs.  a vols. 

Ekkehard.  By  J.  V.  Scheffel. 

Tsuchnitz  (B.)  German  and  English  Dictionary,  Paper, 

u. : cloth,  ir.  6d. ; roan,  *t. 

French  and  English.  Paper  is.  6d. ; cloth.  2s,  i 

roan,  ar.  6J. 

Italian  and  English.  Paper,  is.  6J. ; cloth,  or.; 

roan.  as.  tsd. 

Spanish  and  English.  Paper,  ir.  fsd. ; cloth,  2s.; 

roan.  ar.  6d. 

New  Testament.  Cloth,  zr.  ; gilt,  2s.  &t.  See  New 

Testament. 

Tayler  (C.  B.)  Sacred  Records,  Ac.,  in  Verse.  Fcap.  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  ar.  6d. 

**  Devotional  feeling  xutd  sentiment  are  the  pleasing  characteristics  of 
the  Rector  of  Otley's  charming  and  elegant  little  volume  of  poems.  . . . 
Fluency,  fervour,  and  ready  command  of  rhyme— criticism  must  will- 
ingly accord  to  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Tayler  . . . attractive  and  lovable  litUe 
volume  of  verse." — Miming  P«st. 
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T»ylor  (Bayard)  The  Byeways  of  Europe;  Visits  by  Unfre- 
quented  Routes  to  Rem»rkable  Places.  By  Bayard  Taylor,  author 
of  “ Views  Afoot."  a voU.  post  8vo.  i6r. 

Story  of  Kennett.  2 vols.  i6r. 

Hannah  Thurston.  3 vob.  i/.  4/. 

— — - Travels  in  Greece  and  Russia.  Post  8vo.  Js. 

Northern  Europe.  Post  8vo.  Cloth,  8j.  6tfa 

Central  Africa. 

Beauty  and  the  Beast.  Crown  8vo.  lox. 

A Summer  in  Colorado.  Post  8vo.  yj,  6J. 

Joseph  and  his  Friend.  Post  8vo.  loj.  6d. 

Views  Afoot.  Enamelled  boards,  ij.  ; cloth,  2s. 

See  Low’s  Copyright  Edition. 

Tennyson’s  May  Queen  ; choicely  Illustrated  from  designs  by 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Bovul  Crown  8vo.  See  Choice  Series,  y. 

Thomson  (J.)  Illustrations  of  China. 

Thomson  (Stephen).  5«Chefs-d’CEuvre  of  Art. 

Thomson  (W.  M.)  The  Land  and  the  Book.  With  300 

Illustrations,  a vols.  i/.  te. 

Threshold  of  the  Unknown  Region.  See  Markham. 

Timothy  Titcomb's  Letters  to  Young  People,  Single  and 
Married.  (Low’s  American  Series).  Vol.  xxi.  rs.  6c/.  boards;  is.  cloth. 

Tischendorf  (Dr.)  The  New  Testament.  New  Testa- 
ment. 

Tolhausen  (A.)  The  Technological  Dictionary  in  the 

French,  English,  and  German  I.anguages.  Containing  the  Technical 
Terms  used  in  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Industrial  Affairs  generally. 
Revised  and  Augmented  by  M.  Louis  Tolhausen,  French  Consul  at 
L^zig.  I’his  Work  will  be  completed  m Three  Parts. 

The  First  P.'irt,  containing  French^Gcrman-EDglisb,  crown  8vo.  2 vols. 
sewed,  8z.  : t vol.  half  roan, 

The  Second  Part,  containing  English'Gemuui'French,  crown  8vo. 
2 voU.  sewed,  8r.  ; 1 vol.  bound,  gs. 

A Third  Fart,  containing  German>English-French,  is  also  in  prepara* 
tion. 

V The  First  Half  of  Part  I.  sewed.  4X. 

Townsend  (John)  A Treatise  on  the  Wrongs  called 

Slander  and  Libel,  and  on  the  remedy,  by  civil  action,  for  these 
wrong*.  8vo.  1/.  tot. 
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Tuckermann  (C.  K.)  The  Oreeks  of  To-day.  Crown  8vo. 

cloth,  fid. 

Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea.  Sa  Veme. 

Twenty  Years  Ago.  (Forming  Volume  3 of  the  John  Halifax 

Scries  of  Girls’  Books).  Small  post  8vo.  4s. 

Twining  (Miss)  Illustrations  of  the  Natural  Orders  of 
Planta,  with  Groups  and  Descriptions.  By  Elizabeth  Twining. 
Reduced  from  the  folio  edition,  splendidly  illustrated  in  colouir  from 
nature,  a vols.  Royal  8vo.  5/.  sr. 

Unprofessional  Vagabond.  Ste  Carlisle  (T.) 


ANDENHOPF’S  (George),  Clerical  Assistant. 

Fcap.  3S.  td. 

Ladies'  Reader  (The).  Fcap.  5^. 


Varia  ; Rare  Readings  from  Scarce  Books,  by  the  author  of 
**  The  Gentle  Life.**  Reprinted  by  permission  from  the  *'  Saturday  Re- 
view,” " Spectator,”  &c,  6r. 

Vaux  (Calvert).  Villas  and  Cottages,  a new  edition,  with 

300  designs.  8vo.  r y. 


Veme  (Jules),  Meridians  : Adventures  of  Three  English- 
men and  Three  Russians  in  South  Africa.  Translated  from  the  French. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Royal  i6mo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 
7i.  6d. 

'‘This  capital  translation  of  M . Verne’s  last  wild  and  amusing  story  Is, 
like  all  those  by  the  same  author,  delis^tfully  extravagant,  and  full  of 
entcruining  improbabilities.  . . . The  illustrations  are  not  the  least 

amusing  part  of  M.  Verne's  book,  and  certainly  the  reader  of  *Mcri- 
diana' win  not  fail  to  have  manya  hearty  laugh  over  it.**— 

" Inhere  is  real  merit  here  in  both  the  narrative  and  the  vroodcuts.” — 
AVrM  BritUh  Daily  Mail. 

" Eminently  readable.**— News. 

" One  of  the  most  interesting  books  of  the  season.  . . . Ably  trans- 
lated -Graphic. 

"Jules  Veme,  in  'Meridiana,*  makes  the  account  of  the  scientific  pro- 
ceedings as  interesting  as  the  hunting  and  exploring  adventures,  which  is 
saying  a good  AeaX.^-^AiMerueum. 

Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  U nder  the  Sea.  Trans- 
lated and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  L.  P.  Mbkcisk,  M.A.,  with  1x3  very 
Graphic  Woodcuts.  Lar«  Post  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  xor.  6d. 

Uniform  with  the  First  Edition  of  " The  Adventures  of  a Young  Natu- 
ndist.” 

" Boys  will  be  delighted  with  this  wild  story,  through  which  scientific 
truth  and  most  frantic  fiction  walk  cheek  by  jowl.  . . . It  is  an  ex- 
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cellenc  boys'  book.  We  devoutly  wish  we  were  a boy  to  enjoy  it." — 
Timex,  Dec.  34. 

**  Full  of  the  most  astounding  submarine  adventures  ever  printed." — 
Morning  Post. 

“ Illustrated  with  more  than  a hundred  enCTavinn  that  make  the  hair 
stand  on  end,  and  published  at  a low  price.  If  this  tx>ok,  which  is  trans* 
lated  from  the  French,  does  not  *go,'  boys  are  no  longer  boys. 

Grave  men  will  be  equally  borne  along  m the  grasp  of  the  accomplished 
author.* — Standard. 

Very  Par  West  Indeed.  .Sir  Johnson. 

Viardot  (L.)  Wonders  of  Italian  Art,  numerous  photo- 

graphic and  other  illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  lax.  hd. 

■ Wonders  of  Painting,  numerous  photographs  and 

other  illustrations.  Demy  6vo.  i7S.  6d. 

Wonders  of  Sculpture.  Numerous  Illustrations. 

Demy  8va  lai.  6d. 

Vincent  (F.)  The  Land  of  the  White  Elephant : Sights 

and  Scenes  in  South-Eastern  Asia,  A Personal  Narrative  ol  Travel  and 
Adventure  in  Farther  India,  embracing  the  countries  of  Burmah,  Siam, 
Cambodia,  and  Cochin  China,  1871-3.  With  Maps,  PUns,  and  numer- 
ous Illustrations.  8vo.  cloth  extra.  {/ntAe/rext. 


AKB  ROBIN  ; a Book  about  Birds,  by  John 

Burroi'Chs.  Crown  8vo.  5*. 

Warner  (C.  D.)  My  Summer  in  a Garden. 

Boards,  ix.  6d.  ; cloth,  sx.  (Low’s  Copyright  Series.) 


Back-log  Studies.  Boards  ir.  6d.\  cloth  2s»  (Low’s 
Copyright  Scries.) 


We  Girls.  See  Whitney. 


Webster  (Daniel)  Life  of,  by  Geo.  T.  Curtis.  2 vols.  8vo. 

Cloth.  36X. 

Werner  (Carl),  Nile  Sketches,  Painted  from  Nature  during 

his  travels  through  F.gypt.  Facsimiles  of  Water-colour  Paintings 
executed  by  Gustav  W.  Sritz  : with  Descriptive  Text  by  Dr.  E.  A. 
Bruhm  and  Dr.  Dumichrn.  Imperial  folio,  in  Cardboard  Wrapper. 
3/.  tox. 

CnNTKNTS  or  THR  Sbcond  Skribs  Banks  of  the  Nile  near 
Achmins— Coffee-house  at  Cairo— Money  broker  in  E&neh— Tombs  of 
Kalifs  of  Cairo— Assuan — The  Temples  of  Luxor. 

*•*  Part  I.,  published  last  year,  may  still  be  had,  price  xox. 
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Westminster  Abbey  and  Palace.  40  Photographic  Views 

with  Letterf>ress,  dedicated  to  Dean  Stanley.  410.  Morocco  extra, 

Wheaton  (Henxy)  Elements  of  International  Law.  New 

edition.  . \/h  th*  /rest. 

When  Oeorge  the  Third  was  King.  2 vols.,  post  8vo.  2ir. 
Where  is  the  City  ? i2mo.  cloth.  6r. 

White  (J.)  Sketches  from  America.  8va  I2r. 

White  (R.  G.)  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  William  Shake- 

•peare.  Post  8vo.  Cloth,  lo#.  6^. 

Whitney  (Mrs.  A.  D.  T.),  The  Qayworthys.  Small  post 

Ivo.  6^. 

Faith  Gartney.  Small  post  8vo.  3/.  6</.  And  in  Low^s 

Cheap  Series,  ix.  6t/.  atnd  2J. 

Hitherto.  Small  post  8vo.  3/.  6t/,  and  Zf.  6«/. 

Summer  in  Leslie  Goldthwaite's  Life.  Small  post 

8vo.  3s.  6t/. 

The  Other  Girls.  Small  post  8vo.,  cloth  extra.  3j.  6t/. 

■ We  Girls.  Small  post  8vo.  3/.  Cheap  Edition, 

IX.  6td.  and  at. 

Whyte  (J.  W.  H.)  A Land  Journey  from  Asia  to  Europe. 

Crown  8vo.  tax. 

Wills,  A Few  Hints  on  Proving,  without  Professional 
Aasixtance.  By  a Prodatr  Court  Official.  Fourth  Edition, 
revised  and  considerably  cnbrged,  with  Forms  of  Wills,  Residuary 
Accounts,  &c.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  limp.  tx. 

Woman’s  (A)  Faith.  A Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “ Ethel.*' 

3 vols.  Post  8vo.  31X.  6i/. 

Wonders  of  Sculpture.  Viardot. 

Worcester’s  (Dr.),  New  and  Greatly  Enlarged  Dictionary 
of  the  Enallsh  Languai^e.  Adapted  for  Library  or  College  Refer* 
ence,  comprising  40,000  Words  more  than  Johnsona  Diaionary.  410. 
cloth,  1,834  pp.  Price  31X.  6t/.  well  bound  ; ditto,  half  mor.  2/.  ax. 

**  The  volumes  before  us  show  a vast  amount  of  diligence  ; but  with 
Webster  it  Is  diligence  in  combination  with  iancifulness, — with  Wor- 
cester in  combination  with  good  sense  and  judgmenL  Worcester's  is  the 
soberer  and  safer  book,  and  may  be  pronounced  the  best  existing  English 
Lexicon.  fArfurum. 
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Words  of  Wellington,  Maxims  and  Opinions,  Sentences 
and  Re6ectlona  of  the  Great  Duke,  gathered  from  bis  Deepatcbet, 
Letters,  and  Speeches  (Bayard  Series),  ar.  6^ 

Work : a Story  of  Experience.  By  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

Id  9 voU.  Crown  8vo.  axr.  cloth. 

Young  (L.)  Acts  of  Qallantiy;  giving  a detail  of  every  act 

for  which  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Royal  Huouuie  Society  has  been 
granted  during  the  last  Forty«one  years.  Crown  Svo.,  cloth,  yr.  61/. 


THE  INEXHAUSTIBLE  MAGIC  INKSTAND 

It  Patented  in  Great  Britain  and  her  Cehniet,  France,  the  United  Stmtet, 
at^  other  Countries.  It  it  manttfactured  to  produce  Black,  Coral 
Ked.yiolet,  Sky  Blue,  Sea*  Green,  Pansy,  and  Ct^ng 
Black  Inks,  $n  stands  from  Four  Shillings  upwards. 


Produetng  Ink  for  every-day  uee  for  more  than  a Hundred  Yeara. 

Various  Models  in  Porcelain,  Crystal,  Wood,’Bronxe,  &c  are  in 
preparation. 

Notice.— This  little  apparatus  contains  a chemical  product  unknown  in 
the  arts.  The  composition,  which  possesses  remarkable  colouring  properties, 
is  soluble  in  cold  water  ; but,  by  a peculiar  arrangement  in  the  interior,  the 
water  divsolving  the  pr^uct  can  only  become,  as  it  were,  saturated  with  it, 
but  without  diluting  Uie  material  or  converting  it  into  pulp  or  syrup. 

The  material  acting  like  a soluble  salt,  the  solution  having  attained  a ctf* 
tain  degree  of  density,  it  remains  stable,  without  prrapitate,  and  the  liquid, 
always  Limpid,  constitutes  an  Ink  of  a doubly  superior  character,  rivalling  in 
^1  respects  the  best  modem  Inks. 


Messrs.  Sampson  Low  & Co.  and  Messrs.  Hachette  & 
Co.  art  the  Proprietors  and  Patentees, 


CflltWfCX  PUSS  : — PRINTED  BY  WMITT1NGHAM  AND  WILEINB, 
TOOK9  COURT,  CHANCERY  LAME. 
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